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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



Thehe is a species of confidence felt in introducing to thenotice of the public any foreign work which 
has been well received and frequently reprinted in the original, especially when it has been thought 
worthy of translation into other languages ; and this coniidence is considerably angmented, when the 
object of the work is such as the translator can most cordially recommend to his readers, and when moral 
and religions instruction is conveyed in its most striking and attractive form. 

The Translator experiences this confidence, in a high degree, with reference to the work he has now 
the pleasure of laying before the public. It is the biography of no every-day character ; but of one who, 
from the lowest ranks of society, rose to a station of eminent usefiilness — like some brilliant star, which, 
gradually emerging from a cloudy horizon, increases in brightness the nearer it approaches its meridian, 
and gives light to many a way-wom and benighted traveller on his dubious path. In describing his own 
remarkable history, the author has developed such a beautiful and indubitable guidance of Providence, as 
should put unbelief to the blush, and prove highly encouraging to all who are placed in similarly trying 
circumstances. 

And here the Translator cannot avoid the remark — ^which, indeed, wiU be obvious to every reflecting 
mind — that a memoir of any individual written by himself, is much more intrinsically valuable than one 
that proceeds from the pen of another person. For unless the latter content himself with a bare state- 
ment of facts — which, however stiiking, affbrd only a certain degree of interest — being necessarily igno- 
rant of the hidden workings of the heart and mind, he is obliged to supply the motives which he sup- 
poses to have ^.ctuated the individual ; and which, since the minds of men are as various as their counte- 
nances, are seldom according to truth. Hence it is, that such memoirs very frequently convey more 
of the spirit of the biographer, than of the individual whose life is narrated ; so that those who have 
personally known the latter, are scarcely able to recognize him in his strange attire. 

But the Life of Heinrich Stilling possesses another advantage, which must not be overlooked. It was 
Tvritten, in the first instance, under an assumed name, and scarcely with the intention of being made 
public. Hence the author felt himself the more at liberty to draw a faithful portrait, both as respects 
his interior and exterior life, without regard to the praise or censure that might be bestowed upon him. 
It subsequently became known, indeed, that he was the author of it ; but the scenes of humiliation 
through which he had passed, had too deeply abased him in his own esteem to permit him to feel elated, 
even from the deserved honours he so abundantly received ; and when, at the close, he throws ofi^ his 
disguise, and appears before the reader under his real name, it is only to place himself in as humble a 
point of view as possible, in order that all the glory and the praise may be rendered imto Him, to whom 
he considered them so justly due. 

The remark made above, with reference to autobiography, may be also correctly applied to the mode 
of translation. If, in order to preserve a certain elegance of style and fluency of expression, the transla- 
tor takes the liberty of remodelling every sentence, and clothing the author's ideas in language of hi:i 
own, he will certainly fail of conveying the true spirit of the original, and therefore seldom succeed in 
satisfying the reader. The Translator, in accordance with the judgment of a late eminent writei, has 
acted upon the opposite principle, and has sought only to give a faithful version of his author, so far as 
the diflPerence in the idiom of the language would permit. In a work like the present, in consequence 
of the familiar mode of expression so frequently employed, the difiiculty is so much the greater ; and 
the Translator must therefore cast himself upon the lenity of his readers, and iutreat in this instance the 
indulgence which has been extended to his former labors. 
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Therb is, in Westphalia^ a diocese, which lies in 
a very mountainous district, whose summits over- 
look many little provinces and principiJities. The 
village in which the church is situate, is called 
Florenburgh ; for the inhabitants have long had a 
dissust at the name of a village, and, therefore, 
although compelled to live by farming and grazing, 
have always sought to maintain a superiority over 
their neighbours who are mere peaaants ; and who 
say of them, that they have gradually expeUed the 
name of Florendorf,*and introduced that of Floren- 
burgh f in its stead. But, be that as it may, it 
certainly possesses a magistrac^ the head of which, 
in my tune, was Johannes Henricus Scultetus. 
Rude and ignorant people called him, out of the 
town-house, Maister Hans ; but honest toums' 
people were also wont to say, Mister Schulde. 

A league from this place, towards the southwesty 
lies the little village of Tiefenbach, so called from 
its situation between hills, at the feet of which the 
houses overhang the water on both sides, which, 
flowin^ from the vallies to the south and north, 
meets just in the deepest and narrowest part, where 
it forms a river. The eastem hill is called the 
Giller; it rises perpendicularlv, and its flat side, 
turned towards the west, is tnickly covered with 
beech-trees. From thence there is a prospect over 
fieids and meadows, which is bounded on both 
sides by lofty and connected mountains. They are 
entirely ^lanted with oak and beech-trees, and no 
opening is visible, except where a boy may be 
f requentlv seen driving an ox, and gathering fire- 
wood on his half-trodden path. 

Below the northem hiO, called the Gelsenbera; 
which ascends towards the clouds like a sugar-lou^ 
and on whose summit lie the ruins of an ancient 
castle, stands a house in which Stilling's parents 
and forefathers dwelt. 

About thirty years ago, there lived in it an old 
man, named Eberhard Stilling, a peasant and 
burner of charcoal. Buring the whole of the 
summer he remained in the woods, and made 
charcoal; but went home once a week to look 
af'ter his family, and to fumish himself with pro- 
visions for another week. He generally came 
home on the Saturday evening, in order that on the 
Sunday he might go to church at Florenbure^^ 
where he was one of the churchwardens. In tnis 
consisted the chief business of his life. He had six 
grown-up children, of whom the eldest two were 
sons, and the others, daughters. 

Once, as Eberhard was descending the hil], and 
contemplating, with the utmost composnre, the 
setting sun, whilst whistling the tune oi the hymn, 

•« The sun itø glorlooa coiiite hu run,*' 

and reflecting upon the subject, he was overtaken 
by his neighlrøur Stabler, who was walking a litUe 
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qnicker, and probably did not tronble himself 
much about the setting sun. After proceediug a 
while close behind hun, and hemming several 
times in vain. Stabler commenced a conversation, 
which I must here insert verbatim. 

S takler. -—** Good evening, Ebert !" 

StilUns*—'^ Thajik you. Stabler ! ^ (continuing to 
whiatU,) 

Stakler,— *^ li the weather continuos thus. we 
shall soon be rcAdy with our woods. I think we 
shall finish in three weeks." 

Stilling,— f* May be." (wkieiUng again,) 

Stakler, — ** I am no longer so able as I was, lad ! 
I am aJready sixty-eight years old, and thou art 
near seventy. 

StilUng,—**Thai's veiy likely. There sets the 
sun behmd the hill ; I cannot sufficiently rejoice 
at the goodness and love of God. I was just 
thinking about it ; it is likewise evening with us, 
neighbour Stabler ! The shades of &ath rise 
daify nearer us ; he will surprise us before we are 
aware. I must th^k Etermu Goodness, which has 
sustained, preserved, and provided for me so 
bountifully, not only to-day, but all my life long.'* 

Stakler,—*' That's probable ! " 

Stilling,'—*' I wait also, really without fear, for 
the important moment when i shall be delivered 
fh>m this cumbersome, old, and stiffening body, 
and be able to associate with the souls of my fore- 
fathers, and other hol^ men, in a state of etemal 
rest. There I shall mid Boctor Luther, Calvin, 
CEcolompadins, Bucer, and others, in whose praise 
our late pastor, Mr. Winterbergh, has so ofben 
spoken to me, and said that, next to the Apostles, 
tney were the most pious of men." 

Stakler,-—** That's possible ! But tell me, Ebert, 
hast thou known the people thou hast just men- 
tionedi" • 

StUling,—f'B.ow foolishlv thou talkesti They 
have be^ dead above two nundred years." 

Stakler,—** So !— that's surprising I" 

Stilling,—** Besides, all my children are. growu 
np ; they have leamt to read and write, tnc;^ are 
able to eam thdr bread, and will soon need neither 
me nor my Margaret." 

Stakler,—** Neeå ! — ^that's easily said ! How soon 
mav a girl or boy go astray, attach themselves, 
perhaps, to poor people, and cause a slur upon 
their family, when tneir parents can no longer 
attend to them!" 

Stilling,—** I am not afraid of all that. God be 
thanked, that my attention to them is not necessary. 
By my instructions and example, I have, through 
God's blessing, implanted in m^ children such an 
abhorrence of that which is evil, that I have no 
farther occasion to fear." 

Stabler laughed heartily— just as a fox would 
laugh, if he could, that had carried off a 
pulTet in spite of the watchful chanticleer — and 
continued : ^ Ebert, thou hast mach confidence in 
thy children ; but I think thou wilt chauge thy 
tone when I teU thee all that I know." 
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Stillmg tnmed ftbont, stood still, leaned upon 
his axe, smiled with the most contented and con- 
fident countenance, and said, ^What dost thou 
know, Stahler, that would so pain me to the soul f 

Stahler. — ** Hast thou heard, neighbour Stilling, 
that thy son Wilhelm, the schoolmaster, is about 
to marry I " 

StiUtng,'-^ No, I know nothing of it yet." 

Stahler.--^ Then I will tell thee, that he intends 
to have the daughter of the ejected preacher, 
Moritz, of lichthausen, and that they are already 
betrothed." 

Stilling.-^'* That the^ are betrothed, is not true ; 
but it may be that he intends to have her." 

They now went on further. 

Stahler,— **C&n that be, Ebert!— Oanst thou 
suffer that ! Ganst thou give thy son to a beggar- 
woman, that has nothing ! 

Stilling,— f' The honest man's children have never 
be^ged ;— and if they had ! But -whioh daughter 
is it i Moritz has two daughtrøs." 

Stakler,—'' Doris." 

Stilling. — **I am willing to end my days with 
Doris. I shall never forget it. — She came to me, 
one Sunday aftemoon, saluted me and Margaret 
from her &ther, sat down, and was silent. I saw 
in her eyes what she want^, but I read from her 
cheeks that she could not tell it. I asked her if 
she needed any thinff. She was silent, and sighed. 
I went and fetched ner four rix-dollars. * There !' 
said I, *I wiU lend you this, till yon can pay 
me again.* " 

Stahler.—** Thou mighteat as well have given her 
them ; thou wilt never have them again, as long as 
thou livost." 

Stilling. — ^* It was, in faet, my intention to give 
her the money ; but if I had told her so, the girl 
would have been still more ashamed. 'Ah,' said 
she, * kindest, dearest father Stilling ! (the good 
girl wept heartfelt tears ;) when I see how my old 
papa mumbles his dry bread in his mouth, and 
caiinot chew it, my heart bleeds.' Mv Margaret 
ran and fetched a large jug of sweet milK ; and she 
has ever since Sient them sweet milk two or three 
times a week.* 

Stahler. — ^^'And thou canst suffsr thy son Wilhelm 
to have the pr\ ? " 

Stilling. — ^ If he will have her, with all my heart. 
Healthy people are able to eam something ; rich 
people may fose what they have." 

Stahler. — ^^Thou saidst before, that thou didst 
not know any thing of it! Yet thou knowest, as 
thou sayest, that they are not yet betrothed." 

Stilling. — ** I am confident of it ! He will 
certalnly ask me first." 

Stahler.— ^Hearl hear! He ask thee I Tes, 
thou mayest wait long enough for that." 

Stilling.— **QtahUT\ I know my Wilhelm. I 
have always told my children, they might marry 
as rich or as poor as tney would or they could, and 
that they should only have regiu*d to industry and 

Eiety. My Margaret had nothing, and I a farm 
urdened with debt. God has blessed me, so that 
I can give each of them a hundred guilders, caah 
down. 

Stahler. — ^**I am not a Mr. Indifferent, like thee. 
1 must know what I do, and my children shall 
marry as I find best." 

*' Kvery one makes his shoe according to his own 
last," said Stilling, l^e was now before his house- 
door. Margaret Stilling had already sent her 
daughters te bed. A piece of pancake stood for 
her Ebert in an eai-then dish, on the hot ashes; she 
had also added a little butter to it. A pitcher of 
milk aud bread stood on the bench, and she began 
to be anxious about her husband's long delay. At 
lengthj the latch of the door rattled, and he 



entered. She took his linen wallet from his 
shoulder, spread the table, and brought hiui his 
supper. ** Strange, " said Margaret, "that Wil- 
helm is not here yet ! I hope no misfortune has 
h^pened to him. Are there any wolves about V* 
** What of tha.t,*' said father Stimng, and laughed, 
for so he was wont ; he ofben laugh^ loudly, when 
he was quite alone. 

The schoolmaster, Wilhelm Stilling, now enterea 
the room. After eualuting his parents with a good 
evening, he sat down upon the bench, rested his 
cheek upon his hånd, and was thoughtful. It was 
long before he said a word. Old Stilling picked 
his teeth with a knife, for such was his custom 
after meals, even though he had eaten no flesh- 
meat. At length the mother began : — *' Wilhelm, 
I was afraid something had happened to thee^ 
because thou art so late." Wilhelm answered^^'Oh, 
mother! there was no need of that. My father 
often says, he that is in the line of duty need feai* 
nothing." He then beoame pale and red by turns ; 
at length he broke out, and said, with a faltering 
voice, — ^''At lichthausen (for so the place was 
called where he kept a school, and made clothes at 
the same time for the peasants,) there dwells a 
poor ejected preacher ; I am inclmed to marry his 
elder daughter. If you, my parents, are both 
satisiied, there will be no further hindrance." 
** Wilhelm," answered his father," thou art twenty- 
three ycars old ; — I have had thee taught ; thou 
hast knowledge enough, but canst not help thyself 
forward in the world, for thou hast lame feet. The 
damsel is poor, and not accustomed to hard labour : 
■ — ^how dost thou think of malntalning thyself in 
future?" The schoolmaster answere«^ '* Aiy tråde 
will support me ; and with rc^gard to the rest, I will 
resign myself entirely to Divme providence, which 
will provide for me and my Doris, as well as for 
the birds of the air." "What sayest thou, Marga- 
ret ?" said the old man. " Hem 1 — ^what should I 
say ?" r^joined she ; "do'st thou remember what 
answer I gave thee, during our courtship I Let us 
take Wilhelm and his wife into the house with usj 
where he may carry on his tråde. Doris shall 
assist me and my daughters, as much as she is able. 
She can always leam something, for she is still 
voung. They may take their meals with us ; what 
he eams he shall ^ve us, and we will provide them 
both with what is needful ; this seems to me the 
best way.*' "If thou thinkest so," replied father 
Stilling,** he mav fetch the damsel home. Wilhelm I 
Wilhelm I think of what thou art doing ; it is no 
trifling matter. The God of thy fathers oless thee 
with all that thou and thy madden require." The 
tears stood in Wilhelm's eyes ; he shook his father 
and mother by the hånd, promised them all iidelity, 
and went to bed. And after old Stilling had sung 
his evening hymn, fastened the door with a wooden 
bolt, and Margaret had been to see the kine, 
whether they au lay and ruminated, they also went 
to bed. 

Wilhelm entered his chamber, to which there 
was only a shutter, whi.ch did not however shut so 
closely as not to admit so much of the day to 
glimmer through as to make it evident when it 
was time to rise. This window was still open ; he 
therefore stept towards it ; — it looked directly 
towards the forest ; all was profoundly still, except 
where two nightinga^es sang most sweetly. Thi« 
had often served as a hint to Wilhelm. He sank 
down by the wall. **0 God !" sighed he, ** I thank 
thee for having given me such parents. O that I 
may cause them joy ! Let me never be burden- 
some to them. I thank thee, that thou art givins^ 
me a virtuous wife. O bless me !" His tears and 
his emotions impeded his words, and his heart 
spoke unutterable things, which only those can 
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know who havq thexnselyes been in øimilar div 
cum&tances. 

No oue ever slept more sweetly than the school- 
master. His inward feUcity awoke him ia the 
morning earller than usiial. He arose^ went 
into the wood, and renewed all the holy resolutions 
he had ever fonned during his life. At seven 
o'clock he went home again, and ate his breakfast 
of milk pottage and br^-and-butter. After the 
father ha4 first shorn his beard, and then the son, 
whilst the mother consulted wlth the daughters 
which of them shonld remain at home and which 
should go to church, they dressed themselves. All 
this was finished in hau an hour ; the daughters 
then ivent before, Wilhelm foUowed them, and 
last of all the father, with his thick thom stick. 
When oid Stilling went out with his children, 
they were always obliged to ^o before him, 
that he might observe their gait and manners, 
and instmct them in propriety of behaviour. 

After sermoQ, Wilhehn went again to licht- 
hansen, where he waa schoolmaster, and where 
his elder married brother, Jobann StilUnja^, also 
dwelt. Mr. Moritz, the old olergyman, with his 
two daughters, had hired a couple of rooms in a 
neighbouring house, in which he resided. After 
Wilhelm had read a sermon to his peasantry, in 
the chapel, in the aftemoon, and sung a hymn 
with them according to ancient usage, he hastened 
to Mr. Moritz's, as fast as his lame feet would 
permit. The old man had just sat down to his 
harpsichord, and was playing a hymn-tune. His 
moming-gown was very clean, and beautifully 
washed ; there was not a rent to be seen in it, but 
certainly at least a hundred patches. Near him, on 
a chest, sat Dorothy, a girl ot two-and-twenty years 
of age, likewise very cleanly, though poorfy clad, 
who very sweetly sang the hynm to ner father's 
tune. She beckoned to Wilhelm with a cheerful 
smile ; he sat down by her, and sang with her, out 
of her book. As soon a« the hymn was finished, 
the olergyman saJuted Wilhelm, and said, << Bchool- 
master, I am never better pleased than when I 
play and sing. When I was a preacher, I often 
let the people sing a long time ; because in the 
union of so many voices the heart soars far away 
above every thing earthlv. But I must now speak 
to you of something else. My daughter Poris 
stammered out to me yesterday evening, that she 
loves you ; but I am poor ; — ^what do your parents 
say ?" ** They are heartily satisfied with it," an- 
swered Wilhelm. The tears burst from the bright 
eyes of Dorothy ; and the venerable old man,stand- 
ing up, took his daughter's right hånd, save it to 
Wilhelm, and said, ''I have nothing in tne world 
but two daughters ; this one is the apple of my 




you Diessea m tnepresence 
saints, and blessed in the sight of the world ! 
May your children be real Christians, and your 
posterity be great I May their names stand writ- 
ten in £he book of lile ! My whole life has been 
devoted to God ; I have pursued my course with 
much weakness, but without offence, and have 
loved all men^ ; be this your mie of life also, so 
shall my remains rest in peace I " Here he wiped 
his eyes. The two levers kissed his hauds, his 
cheek, and his lips ; and afterwards each other also, 
' for the first time, and then sat down again. The 
old gentleman now be^;an as foUows : ^ But hast 
thou not observed. Dons, that thy future husband 
has lame feet ? " '' Yes, papa," said she, ^ I have 
seen it ; but then he speaks to me so kindly 
and piously; that I seldom pay attention to his feet." 
<< Well, Doris, but young women generally look 
at a man's figure/' 



** I too, papa," wafl her aiiswer ;•— *but Wilhelm 
pleases me just as he is. If he had straight feet, 
ne would not be Wilhelm Stilling, and how could 
I love him then V* 

The clersyuian smiled contentedly, and oon- 
tinued : ^ Thou n^ust this evening provide us with 
something to eat ; for thy bridegroom must sup 
with thee.'* ** I have nothing," said the innocent 
girl, '' but a little milk, cheese, and bread ; and 
who knows whether Wilhelm will be satisfied 
with it !" "Yes," rejoined Wilhelm, **eating a 
piece of dry bread with you, is pleasanter than 
thiok milk with white bread and pancakes.'* Mr. 
Moritz meanwhile put on his wom-out brown 
coat, with black buttons and button-holes, took 
his old japanned cane, and went out,8aying,'<l will 
go to the justice's deputy ; he will lend me his gun, 
and I will then see if I cannot shoot something.'* 
This he did frequently ; for he had been a friend 
of the chase in his youth. 

Our two levers were now alone, and this was 
what they wished. When he was gone, they took 
hold of each other's hånds, sat down together^ and 
told each other what each had felt, spoken, and 
done, since they became fond of each other. As 
soon as they had done, they began again at the 
commencément, and gave tho tale a variety of 
tuns, 80 that it was always new — tedious to every 
one else, but not so to them. 

Frederica, Moritz's other daughter, interrupted 
their enjoyment. She burst into the room, singing 
an old ballad. Qn seeing them, she started. 
**Do I disturb you?" asked she. "Thou never 
disturbest me/' said Doris, ^for I never attend 
to what thou sayest or doest." '^Yes, thou art 
piaus,'* rejoined the other ; ^but darest thou sit so 
near the sc^olmaster I It is true, he is also 
pious.'' — ^''And besides that, thy future brother-in- 
law," interrupted Doris ; " we have been this day 
betrothed to each other." '^ There will be there« 
fore a wedding for me," said Fredericai, and skipped 
out of the door again. 

• Whilst they were sitting together thus plea- 
santly, Fredenca burst violently into the room 
again. ^' Oh I " cried she, stammering ; " they are 
bringing my father bleeding into the village. Jost, 
the gamekeeper, is striking him incessantly, and 
three of the squire-s men are drag^g him along. 
Ah, they will beat him to death !" Doris uttered a 
loud cry, and flew out of the door. Wilhelm has- 
tened after her, but the good man could not run so 
fast aa she. His brothev Johann dwelt close to Mr. 
Moritz; him he called to his assistance. These 
two then went towards the noise. They found 
Moritz in the inn, sitting on a chair, his grev hair 
dotted with blood ; the servant-men and the 
gam^eeper stood round him, swore, mocked, phook 
their fists in his face, and a snipe that had been 
shot lay before Moritz on the table. The impartial 
landlord quietly served them with Uquor. fVed- 
erica beg^d suppliantly for mercy, and Doris for a 
little spmt, to wash her father's head ; but she had 
no money to pay for it, and the loss would have 
been too great for the landlord to have given 
her half a glass. But as women are naturally 
merci^l, the landlady brought up some in a piece 
of broken pot which had stood under the tap of the 
gin-cask, and with it Doris washed her father^s 
head. Moritz had aJready repeatedly said, that 
the squire had given him permission to shoot as 
much as he pleased ; but ne was unfortunately 
at that time from home ; the old gentleman 
therefore was silent, and offered no furth^ excuse. 
Things were in this situation, when the brothers 
Stilling entered the inn. The first revenge they 
took was on a glass of gin, with which the landlora 
was coming out of tl^ cellar, and cairying veiy 
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earefnlly, lest aajr of it shoiild be spilted ; although 
tilis precaution was not very necessary, for the gl£e 
was aboYO a quarter empty. Johann Btilling struck 
the landlord- over the nand, so that the glass flew 
apainst the wall, and broke into a thonsand pieces. 
Svi Wilhelm, who was already in the room, seized 
his &ther-in-hiw by the hånd, and led him out of it 
in Bilence^ with as much gravity as if he had been 
the sqiure himself, without saying any thing to any 
one. The øamekeeper and the serrants threatened 
and held hun, first in one place and then another ; 
bat Wilhelm, who was as much stronger in his 
arms as he was weaker in his feet, saw and heard 
nothing, continued silent, and labonred but to get 
Moritz loose ; wherever he found a clenched htmd 
he broke it open, and thus he brought him out of 
the door. Johann Stilling, meanwhile, spoke with 
the gamekeeper and the servant-men, and his 
words were oaggers to them ; for eyery one knew 
how high he st^d in the s^uire's esteem, and how 
often he went to sup with lum. 

The affair at length terminated thus : at the 
r^um of the squire, the gamekeraer was dis- 
missedy and Moritz roceiTed twenty dollars for the 
pain he had suffered« 

What helped them the more quickly through, 
was that the whole place before the house was 
filled with peasants, who stood there smoking 
tobacco, and making themselves meny with the 
sight ; and it only depended upon one of theih put- 
ting the question wnether their rights had not 
been encroached upon by this afiair, and a hundred 
£sts would have been ready, all on a sudden, to 
prove their christian afiPection for Moritz on the 
nape of Jost and his companions. They also called 
the landlord a cowardly poltroon, who was obliged 
to submit to have his ears boxed by his wife. I 
must mention in conclusion, that old StilHng and 
his sons, by their grave and retired deportment, 
had beoome so much esteemed^that no one had the 
heart even to joke in their presence ; to which 
must be added, what I have already touched upon 
above, that Johann Stilling was a great fftvorite 
with Uie s(][uire. .But now to my tale again. 

Old Montz grew better in a few days, and this 
vexatious circumstance was thé sooner forgotten, 
because they were occupied wiUi much pleasanter 
things ; namely, preparations for the wedding, 
which old Stilling ana his Margaret insisted, once 
for all, upon keepins; in their own house. They 
&ttened a couple of hens for broth, and a fat suck- 
ing-calf was destined to be roasted in hum earthen 
dishes ; baked plums in abundance, and rice for 
the Boup,«together with raisins and currants, were 
provided, even to superfluity. Old Stilling has 
been heard to say, tliat this wedding cost hmi, in 
victuals alone, about ten rix-dollars. Be that as it 
may, all was consumed. Wilhelm had suspended 
his Bchool for the time : for at such seasons 
people are not dii^posed for their ordinary employ- 
ments. He also needed the time to inake new 
(lothes for his foture bride and his sisters against 
the weddinff, as well as for various other purposes. 
Stilling*8 £iughters required it also. They fre- 
quently tried on their new jackets and clotnes of 
nne black cloth ; and the time seemed years to 
them, tiU they could have them on for a whole 
day. 

At length the long^wished-for Thursday dawned. 
That morning, all were awake in StiUing^B house 
before the sun, except the old man, who, having 
retumed late^ from the woods the evening before, 
slept quietly till it was time to accompany the wed- 
ding-people to the church. They then went in due 
order to Florenburgh, where Uie bride, with her 
train, had already arrived. The marriage cere- 
mony was performed without any gainsaying ; after 



which the^ all proceeded to Tiefenbach, to the 
marriage ^east. Two long boards had been l«ud 
close toeether on blocks of wood, in the room, 
instead of a table. Margaret had spread over the n 
her finest tablcHsloths, and the dinner was then 
served up. The spoons were of maple. beautifully 
smooth, and embossed with roses, nowers, aiid 
foliajTO. The knives had fine yellow wooden 
hankes ; the piates, tumed out of white beech- 
wood, were also b^utifuUy round and smooth. 
The beer foamed in white stone jugs, enamelied 
with blue flowers. However, Margaret left every 
one at liberty to drink her pleasant perry, instead 
of beer, if they preferred it. 

Afber they had all eaten and dmnk sufficiently, 
rational conversation commenced. But Wilhelm 
and his bride preferred being and talkine alone ; 
they therefore went deep into the woocb ; their 
affection seemed to increase the fiirther they with- 
drew from mankind. Ah ! if there had been no 
necessities of life— no cold, no frost nor wet, what 
would have been wantins in the earthly felicity of 
this newly-married couple t The two old fathers, 
meanwhile^ who had sat down alone, with a mu^ of 
beer before them, fell into serious conversation. 
Stilling spoke as follows : — 

'^ My dear sir, it has alwa^ seemed to me that 
you would have done better, if you had not applied 
yourself to alchymy.* 

Moritz.^*' Why, my friend ?" 

SHlUng. — ^^'If you had prosecuted the watch- 
making business without interruption, you would 
have been able richly to eam your bread ; but uow 
your labour has availed you notliing, and what you 
had, has been also expended upon it." 

Moritz, — ^"You are both in the right and in the 
wrong. If I had known that from thirty to forty 
years would have elapsed before I found the phi- 
losopher's stone, I should certainly have considered, 
before beginning it. But now, as I have leamed 
something by lonjg experience, and have penetrated 
deep into the &iowledge of nature, it would 
pain me to have plagued myself so long in vain." 

SUUing. — ^**You have certainly plaffued yourseli 
in vain hitherto, for you have all the time been 
scarcely able to subsist ; and though you were to 
become as rich as you wish, yet you could not 
chanjg;e so many years of misery into happiness ; 
besiÆs which, i do not believe you will ever find 
it. To say the truth, I do not believe that there is 
such a thing as the piulosopher's stone." 

Moritz, — ** But I can prove to you that there is. 
A certain Doctor Helvetius, at the Hague, has 
written a little book, called ' The Golden Caffy in 
which it is clearly demonstrated ; so that no one, 
even the most incredulous, on reading it, can doubt 
of it any longer. But whether I shall obtain it or 
not is another question. But why not I as well as 
another, since it is a free gifb of Gt>d I" 

Stilling,-^*' If God had mtended to give you the 
philosopher's stone^ou would have nad it long 
ago 1 Why should He keep it from you so lon^ ! 
Besides, it is not necessary that you should have it * 
how many people live without the philosopher's 
stone !" 

Moritz. — ** That is true ; but we ought to make 
ourselves as happy as we can.** 

StilUng. — ^ Tnirty years of misery is certainly no 
happiness : but do not take it amiss,"— shaking him. 
by the hånd. ''As lonc^ as I have lived, I have 
never wanted ; I have been healthy, and am now 
grown old ; I have brought up my children, had 
them taught, and clothed them decently. I am 
quite content, and therefore happy ! It would be 
of no use to give me the philosopher^s stone. But 
hear me, my friend : — ^you sing very well, and 
write beautinilly; be schoolmaster here in this 
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village. FredéinfiA cad be boarded elsewhere; I 
have a clothes-room to spare, in which I could 
place a bed ; vou could then live with me, and so 
be alwavs with your children.*' 

Jlforite.— « Your offer, my good friend, is very 
kind ; and I will accept it, after I have made one 
trial more." 

Stilling. — ^^ Make no more attempts, my friend ; 
ihey will certainly be fruitless. But let us talk of 
something else. i am very fond of astronomy ; 
—do you Know Sirius in the Great Dog I" 

Moritz. — '^ I am no great astronomer, yet still I 
know it." 

Stilling. — ^'^The direction, in the evening, is 
generally towards the south. It is of a greenish- 
red colour. How far mav it be &om the earth ! 
They say it is even much higher than the snn." 

Moritz. — ^''O certainly, a thousand times higher." 
^ Stilling. — ^^Is it ^ossible I I am so fond of the 
8*tars. I always think I am near them, when I 
look at them. But do you know also the Wain 
and the Plough !" 

Moritz. — ^^'Yes; they have been pointed out to 
me." 

StilUng.^^ Oh, how wonderful God is !" 

Margaret Stilline, hearing this conversation, 
come and sat down d^ her husband. " O Ebert ! " 
said she, ^ I can easily see in a flower that God is 
wonderful. Let us leam to understand them ; we 
live amongst grass and flowers ; let us admire Uiem 
here ; when we are in heaven, we will consider the 
stars." 

*^ That is right,*' said Moritz ; *^ there are so 
many wonders in nature ; if we duly consider 
them, we may certainly leam the wisdom of God. 
Every one, however, has something to whic^ he is 
particularly inclined." 

Thus the marriage^ests spent the day. Wil- 
helm and his bride retumed home, and com- 
menced their marriage state, of which I will say 
more in the followine chapter. 

But Stilling^s dau^ter sat in the twilight, under 
the cherry-tree, and sang the following pathetic 
ballad : — 

** Ther« rode a knigbt once over the plain, 
No friend had he, no wealth, nor domain ; 
His.sister was fair and beautiful : — 
* O sister dear ! 1 bid thee adieu 1 
We neyer more each other shall ylew ; 
l'm trarelling away to a distant land. 
So reach me once more thy snow-white band, 
Adieu ! Adieu ! Adieu 1 ' 

" * My dearest brotber, I once did see — 
As it bopp'd abuut in the juniper tree-* 
A beautiful bird of j)luma^e gay : 
I tbrew my rin^ at it in a treak, 
It caugbt It up m its little beak. 
And flew into the forest fiir away. 
Adieu ! Adieu I Adieu 1 ' 

** * The castle thou must securely close. 
And live in solitude and repose. 
Let no one enter thy chamber fair. 
The kaiffht that rides the jet-black steed 
Uis tender suit will warmlv plead. 
But O 1 of him 1 pray thee oe ware ; ' 
To many a maid ne nas been a snare. 
Adieu! Adieu! Adieu!* 

•* The maiden wept most piteously ; 
Tbe brother safuted her tenderly. 
And looked behind him once more. 
She tben went up to her chamber to rest, 
Rut peace and joy had fled from her breast. 
For »he, of all the suitor-herd, 
The knight of the black steed most preferr'd. 
Adieu ! Adieu ! . Adieu ! 

*< The knight that rode the steed so black 
Of lands and monej|r had no lack ; 
Ue hasten'd to visit the tender maid. . 
Ue frequently came at the dead of night. 
And went when dawn'd the morains light. 
He led ber at length to his castle fa&. 
To other young damaels that were there. 
Adieu I Adieu! Adieu! . .u. 
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In the gloom of night she aecompanied him there. 

And saw how many a damsel fair 
He had caus'd to iall so grievously. 
She took a cup of costlv wine. 
And pour'd a poison vile thercin. 
And drank to the health of the swarthy knight ; — 
Their eyes both closed in death that night 
Adieu ! Adieu ! Adieu ! 

They buried the knight in the castle-ring ; 
The maiden near to a little spring. 
There in the eold ground she sleeps. 
At the midnight hour, she waoders about 
In the mooDsnine, and then she sighs aloud ; 
She walks in a robe as white as snow, 
And moums to the forest of all her woe. 
Adieu ! Adieu ! Adieu ! 

" The noble brother hasten'd near 
The edge of the spring, so pure and clear. 
And saw that it was his sister fair. 

* What doest thou here, my sister dear. 

That thus thoa dost sigh and so doleiul apppar ' 

* I murder'd myself and the swarthy knigi.t, 
By poison in tbe dead of night ; 

Adieu! Adieu! Adieu!' 

" As vapour in the boundless space, 
So fled the maid, without leaving a trace — 
She never more was seen. 
The brother retired to a convent w'th speed, 
That there a holy life he mifht lead ; 
And, *1one in his cell, pour'a Turth his priyer 
For the health of the soul of his sister dear. 
Adieu! Adieu! Adieu!" 
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CHAPTER IL 

Eberha&d Stillikg and Margaret his wife now 
experienced a novel epoch in their domestic 
arrangements, for a newiy-married isouple existed 
in their family. The question theretbre was — 
** Where shall tnese two sit, when we dine ! " But 
in order to avoid obscurity in the narrative, I must 
mention the rank and order which father Stilling 
observed at his table. At the upper end of the 
room, there was a bench made of an oaken board, 
nailed along the wall, which extended behind the 
stove ; before this bench and opposite the stove, 
stood the table, fastened to the wall as a flap, that 
it might be fixed up against it : it was made out of 
an oaken plank, at which father Stilling himself 
had faithfully and manfully laboured. At the 
front of this table sat Eberhard Stilling, up by the 
wall, to which it was fastened by the ooard. He 
had perhaps chosen this aciyanta^peous place in 
order that ne might support his lett elbow, and at 
the same time eat, witnout difficulty, with his 
right. However, of this there is no certainty, sine« 
he never expressed himself clearly upon it in his 
whole life. At his right hånd, in front of the table, 
sat his four daughters, that they might the more 
easily pass to and fro. Margaret had her place 
betwixt the table and the stove, partly because she 
was easily chilled, and partly that sne might duly 
overlook the table, to see if there was any thing 
wanting. Johann and Wilhelm used to sit on the 
opposite side of the table ; but because the one 
was married, and the other kept school, these 
piaces were vacant ; they were, therefore, afler due 
consideration, destined for the young married 
couple. 

Johann Stilling occasionally came to visit his 
parents ; and the whole house rejoiced when he 
came, for he was a singular man. Every pea- 
sant in the village had respect for him. Even 
when he was very young, he had transformed a 
wooden plate into an astrolabe, and a handsome 
butter-box of fine beech-wood into a compass, and 
had likewise made geometrical observations from a 
neighbouring hill ; for at that time the reiguing 
prince caused a survey to be made, and Jonann 
had looked on when the surveyor was at work. 
But he was now really become an able land-mea- 
surer, and was employed by the noble and ignoble 
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in the division of their estates. Great artists 
generally possess the virtue which always prompts 
Uieii* inventive spirit to seek something new 
hence, that which they have already discoverec 
and are acquainted with, is much too tedious to 
reiine upon still fiirther. Johann Stilling was 
therefore poor ; for what he was competent to he 
neglected, in order to leam that of wh'ch he was 
still incapable. His eood but simple wife often 
wished that he would appW his knowledge of the 
arts to the improvement of fieids and meadows, in 
order that they misht have more bread. But we 
will forgive the good woman for her simplicity ; she 
did not understand it better — Johann was wise 
enough in this respect at least ; he was either 
sil en t, or smiled. 

Perpetual motion and the quadrature of the 
cirele occupied him at that time ; whenever he had 

Eenetrated deeper into a mystery of this ki d, he 
astened to Tiefenbach to relate his discovery to 
his parents and sisters. As he ascended the village, 
if any of StilUng's household perceived him, they 
immediately ran home, and called all together, in 
order to rtceive him at tlie door. Every one then 
laboured with double diligence, in order to have 
nothing more to do after supper : they then placed 
themselves around the table, supporting their 
elbows upon it, and their cheeks upon their hånds 
• — ^all eyes were directed to Johann's lips. All of 
them then assisted in finding the quadrature of the 
cirele ; even old Stilling himself devoted much 
attention to it. I should do violence to the in- 
ventive, or raiher the natural good sense of this 
man, if I were to say that he contributed nothing 
towards it. He occupied himself with it even 
whilst burning his charcoal ; — he drew a string 
round his perry-cask, cut it with his bread-knife, 
then sawed a piece of board exactlv four-square, 
and scraped it until the string justntted it — now 
the four-cornered board must necessarily be 
exactly the saine size as the circumference ot the 
perry-cask. Eberhard skipped about upon one 
foot laughed at the great wise-heads who made so 
much work of such a simple thing, and related the 
discovery to his son Johann the hext opportunity. 
"We must confess the truth ; — father Stilling had 
certainly nothing satirical in his character, yet still 
a litfle satire was intermingled here. But the 
land-measurer soon put an ena to his joy by saying, 
** The question, father, is not whether a joiner can 
make a four-cornered box, that contains just as 
much oats as a round cylindrical cask ; but it must 
be demonstrated what proportion the diameter of 
the cirele bears to its periphery, and then, how 
large each side of the square must be, in order that 
the latter be as large as the cirele. But in botb 
cases, not a thousandth part of a hair must be 
wanting in the calculation. It must be proved 
by algebra that it is correct in the theory. 

Old Stilling would have felt ashamed, if the 
learning of his son, and his immoderate joy at it, 
had not expelled from him all feeling of shame. 
He therefore said nothing further, except, ** It is 
not easy to dispute with the learned ;'* laughed, 
shook his head, and continued to cut chips from a 
log of beech-wood, for the purpose of lighting fire 
and candle, or perhaps also a pipe of tobacco ; for 
this was his oocupation in his leisure hours. 

Stillings daughters were strong and laborious ; 
they cultivated the earth, whicn yielded them 
abundant sustenauce both in the garden and in 
the field. But Doris had tender hånds and limbs ; 
she was soon weary, and then she sighed and wept. 
The girls were not altogether unmerciful ; but they 
could not imderstand wiiy a female who was quite 
as tall as one of themselves was not equally able to 
labour« Their sister-in-law was however often 



obliged to resi ; bat they never told their parentia 
that she sbarcely earned her bread. Wilhelm 
soon remarked it ; he therefore obtained the con- 
sent of the whole family, that his wife should 
assist him in aewing and clothes-jnaking. This 
arrangement was entered upon, and all were well 
satisfied with it. 

Moritz, the old ciei^maa, now also visited his 
daughter for the first time. Doris wept for joy 
on seeing him, and wished to be hnusekeeper hei^ 
self in order that she might treat him as she 
desired. He sat the whole aftemoon with his 
children, and spoke with them on spiritual subjects. 
He seemed to be quite changed, timid and sad. 
Towards evening, he said, ^Children, take me 
for once to the Seisenberg castle.*' Wilhelm laid 
aside his heavy iron thimble, and spat in his hånds ; 
but Doris put her thimble upon ner little finger, 
and then they ascended the wood. ^Children," 
said Moritz, ** I feel so comfortable under the 
shade of these beech-trees. The higher we ascend, 
the more I am at ease. For some time past, I 
have seemed like one that is not at home. This 
autumn will certainly be the last of my life." 
Wilhelm and Doris had tears in their eyes. They 
sat down npon a ruined wali of the castle on the 
summit of the hill, from whence they could see as 
far as the Rhine, and over the whole adjacent 
country. The sun, in the distance, no longer stood 
hi^h above the blue mountains. Moritz looked 
With a fixed eye upon the scene, and was silent a 
long time, nor did his companions say a word. 
* Children," said he, at length, ** I leave you 
nothing when I die : you can well spare me. No 
one will lament me. I have spent a tedious and 
useless life, and have made no one happy." " My 
dear father," answered Wilhelm, ** you have made 
me happy. I and Doris will lament you tenderly." 
** Children," rejoined Moritz, "our inclinations 
easily lead ns to destruction. Of how much use 
might I have been in the world, if I had not been 
an alchymist ! I should have made you and my- 
self happy. (He wept aloud.) Yet I always féel 
that I hiave acknowledged my faults, and I will 
still amend myself. God is a father, even to erring 
children. Listen to one more admonition from 
me, and foUow it. Whatsoever you do, consider 
well beforehand, whether it will be serviceable to 
others also. If you find that it is only advanta- 
geous to yourselves, reflect that it is a work with- 
out reward. Grod only rewards us when we serve 
our neighbour. I have wandered through the 
world poor and unobserved, and when I am dead 
I shall soon be forgotten ; but I shall find mercy 
before the throne of Christ, and obtain salvation." 
They now went home agaiq, and Moritz continued 
sad. He went about comforting the poor, and 
praying with them. He also worked, and made 
watches, by which he earned his bread, and had 
besides something over. Yet this did not last 
long ; for the next winter he was lost ; — after three 
days, they found him frozen to death under the 
snow. 

After this melancholy event, a novelty of an 
important kind was discovered in Stilling's house. 
Doris was pregnant ; and every one rejoiced in the 
prospect of a child, of which there had been none 
in the house for many years. It is indescribable 
what labour and diligence were employed in pre- 
paring for the accouchement of Doris. Even old 
Stilling himself rejoiced at the idea of a grandson, 
in the hope of once more singing his old cradle- 
songs before his end, and of shewing his knowledge 
in the art of education. 

The day of her confinement approached ; and on 
the 12th of September, 1740, at eight o*clock in 
the evening, Heinrich Stilling was born. The boy 
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uras lirely, healthy, tatå well ; and hW mother was 
also soon better aigaiii, notwithstanding the predic- 
tions of the Tiefenbach sibyls. 

The child was baptized at Florenburgh church. 
But father StilliDg, in order to make the day more 
solemn, prepared a feast, at which he wished to 
see present the Eev. Mr. Stollbein. He therefore 
sent his son Johajm to the parsonege, to invite 
the gentleman to accompany him back to Tiefen- 
bach, to partake of the dinner. Johann went ; he 
took oflF his hat on entering the court-yard, in 
order to make no miatake ; but alas ! how often is 
all human precaution unavailing !— A great dog 
sprang forth ; Johann Stilling seized a stone, threw 
it, and hit the dog in the side, so that he began 
to howl dreadfiilly. The clergyman saw what 
passed, through the window ; he rushed out full 
of wrath, shook his fist in poor Johann's face, 
and Bcreamed out, ^'Thou ragamuffin ! 1*11 teaeh 
thee how to behave to my dog ! " Stilling 
answered, ** I knew not that it was your reverenceS 
dog. My brother and my parents have sent to 
in^te your reverence to go with me to Tiefenbach, 
to partake of the christening- dinner." l'he cler- 

fyman was silent, and went away ; but growied 
ack from the house-door,**Wait; I will go with 
thee.'* He waited almost an hour in the yard, 
caressing the dog, and the poor beast was really 
more placable than the leamed divine, who now 
came out of the house. The man walked along 
holding firmly by his cane. Johann walked timidly 
behind him, with his hat under his arm ; — 
putting it on was a dangerous affair, since in his 
youth he had received many a box on the ear 
from the clergyman, for not taking it off soon 
enough — that is, as soon as he perceived him at a 
distance. But still it was terrible to walk for an 
hour together bare-headed, in the open air, in 
September ; he therefore thought of some contri- 
vance, by which he might with propriety cover 
himself. All of a sudden Mr. Stollbem feU to the 
ground, and made a great splash. Johann was 
alarmed. ^'Oh I" cried he, "has vour reverence 
received any harm !'* *What*8 that to von, you 
lubber !" was the man's heroic reply, whilst ga- 
thering himself up. Johannas fire now took flame 
in some measure, so that it burst forth : '^ I am 
heartily glad then that you have fallen 5" and 
smiled beside. "What ! what !" cried the parson. 
But Johann put on his hat, let the lion roar with- 
out being af raid, and proceeded on his way, as 
did his reverence also ; and thus at length they 
arrived at Tiefenbach. 

Old Stilling stood before his door bareheaded ; 
his beautiful grey hair played in the breeze ; he 
smiled at the clergyman, and said, whilst giving 
him his hånd, ** I am glad to have the pleasure of 
seeing your reverence, in my old age, at m^ table ; 
but 1 should not have been so bold, if my joy had 
not been so great in having a grandson.'* The 
clergyman wished him happiness, out with a well- 
meant threat attached, that he must be more dili- 
gent in bringine up his children, lest the curse 
of Eli shoula &11 upon him. The old man stood 
in the consciousness of his ability, and smiled ; 
however l^e said nothing, but conducted his 
reverence into the room. ** I will hope," said the 
reverend gentleman, ** that I am not to eat here 
amongst a swarm of peasants V* ** No one dines 
here, replied father Stilling, ** except myself, my 
wife, and children ; — do you call them a swarm of 
peasants !'* ** Ave, what else V* replied the other. 
" I must remind you then, sir, that you are any 
thing but a servant of Christ, and that you are 
a pharisee. He sat with publicans and sinners, and 
ate w ith them. He was, on all occasions, meek, and 
lov/ly, and humble. Your reverence ! — ^my grey 



hairs stand on end ; >8it down, or withdmw. Øome- 
thing beats here, or else I might do violence to 
your cloth, for which I have otherwise respect. 
Here, sir, here befare my house, rode the prince ; I 
was standin|r at my door ; he knew me, and said, 
'Good morning, Stilling ! ' I answered, <Good morn- 
ing, your Highness I* He dismounted from his 
horse, for he was wearied with hunting. *Fetch 
me a chair,' said he ; * I will rest here a fittle.' * I 
have an airy room,' replied I ; * will it please your 
Highness to walk into the room, and sit there at 
your ease?' *Yes,' said he. The ranger of the 
forests entered with him. There he sat, where I 
have placed you my hest chair. My Margaret pro- 
vided him with new milk and bread-and-butter. 
He obliged us both to eat with him, and assured us 
that he nad never relished a meal so much. Where 
cleanliness reigns there any one may eat. Now 
decide, reverend sir I — we are all hungry." The 
clergyman sat down, and Stilling called his feunily ; 
but none of them would come in, not even Marga- 
ret herself. She filled an earthen bowl with 
chicken-broth for the preacher, gave him a large 
plate of meat, and a jug of beer. Stilling himself 
set it before him ; the reverend gentleman ate and 
drank in haste, said nothing, but returned again to 
Florenburgh. They then all sat down to table. 
Margaret said grace ; and they ate with great 
appetite. Even the lying-in woman sat in Marga- 
ret's place, with her boy at her breast ; for Marga^ 
ret would wait upon her children herself. She had 
put on a very fine white chemise, which she had 
wom in her bridal-days, the sleeves of which she 
had rolled up above the elbows. She had a sto- 
macher and dress of fine black cloth ; and her grey 
locks, well powdered with honour and age, pro- 
jected from beneath her cap. It is really incom- 
prehensible that during the whole meal not a word 
was said of the clergyman : but I am of opinion 
the reason was, because father StiUiug did not 
b^in about it. 

Whilst they were sitting thus pleasantly at 
dinner, a poor woman knocked at the door. She 
had an infant hanging at her back, wrapped in a 
cloth, and bepfged for a piece of bread. Maria 
hastened to give it her. The woman came in 
tattered and Curty clothes, which seemed, however, 
from the cut of them, to have formerly belonged to 
some gentlewoman. Father Stilling commanded 
that sne should sit at the room-door, and that 
something of all should be given her. ** Thou 
mayest offer the child some rice-pap," said he 
fiirther to Maria. She ate, and relished it exceed- 
ingly ; and after she and her child were satisfied, 
she thanked them with tears in her eyes, and was 
about to depart. " No,*' said old Stilling ; ** sit and 
tell us from whence you are, and why you are thus 
oblieed to travel. I wiU give you a little beer to 
drink." She sat down, ana began as follows : — 

** Ah, dear me I" said she, « how lamentable £t 
that I must thus wander about! (Stillini 
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daughter Maria had taken her seat not far from 
her ; she listened with the greatest attention, and 
her eyes were already moistened with tears.) Alas ! 
I am a poor woman ! Ten years age, you folks 
would have thought it an honour if I had dined 
with you." 

Wilhelm iS«Wt«^.— <* Surprising !** 

Johann Stilling. — '^ Unless you had been of a 
Stollbein disposition.** 

Father SiiUin^.^**Be still, children !— let the 
woman speak.'* 

Wonrnn. — ** My father is the clergyman pf ." 

Maria. — ** What is that t Your father a clergy- 
man !*' {drawing nearer her.) 

Woman, — ^* O yes, certainly ! — ^he is a clergyman : 
a very rich and leamed man." 
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Faiher SUUingj^^ Of what place is he the clergy- 
znani*' 

Woman, — ^"Of Goldingen, in the province of 
Barcbing. Yes, indeed ; — alas, yes !" 

Johann Stilling, — ^'^I must search for that place 
upon the map ; it cannot be far from the Miihler 
lake, at the upper end, towards the Septen- 
trion.** 

Wom€m„ — ^'^ Ah, younff gentleman ! I know of no 
place near there, cailea SchUndrianP 

Maria. — ^''Our Johann did not say Schkndrian, 
What didst thou say ! " 
Faiher SiUUng,—*' Go on. Hush, children !" 
Woman. — ^^I was then a bonny lassie, and had 
many a fine opportunity to marry, (Maria looked 
at her from head to foot,) but none of them suited 
my father. The one was not rich enough, — the 
other was not respectable enough, — the tnird did 
not go to church often enough." 

Maria. — ^^ I say, Johann, what are. the people 
called who do not go to church V 
Johann Stilling, — ** Hush, girl I — separatists." 
Woman. — *^ Well I what happened ! I clearly saw 
that I should have none, if I did not help myself. 
There was a young jonrneyman barber — " 
Marta. — ^ What S that — a jonrneyman barber ?" 
Wilhelm Stilling. — ** Sister, ask every thing after- 
wards; only let the woman speak now. They 
are lads that shave' off people's beards." 

Woman. — " I beg you will, as one may say. My 
husband could perform cures in spite of tne best 
doctor. O yes ! he did many, many cures I In 
short, I ran off with him. We fixed our residence 
at Spelterburg, which lies on the river Spa.' 

Johann Stilling. — ^ Yes, it lifis there, a few miles 
up, where the Milder flows into it." 

Woman. — ^**Yes, that^s the place. Unfortunate 
woman that I am ! I there ascertained that my 
husband associated with certain people." 
Maria. — ^ Were you married at the time ?" 
Woman, — *' No, truly ! — who would marry us ? 
O certainly not ! (Mjaria drew her chair a little 
further from the woman.) I would absolutely not 
permit my husband to associate with rogues ; for 
although my father was only a cobbler — *' On saying 
this, the woman packed up her child upon her 
back, and ran off as fast as sne was able. 

Father Stilling, with his wife and children, could 
not comprehena why the woman broke off in the 
midst of her tale, and ran away. And really it 
required ^me knowledge of lo^c to ^erceive the 
reason of it. Every one gave his sentmients upon 
the subject, but all the reasons assigned were 
dubious. The most rational opinion, and at the 
same time the most ^robable, was, that the woman 
had become rather mdisposed, from having eaten 
too much of things she was unaccustomed to ; and 
with this they satisfied themselves. But father 
Stilling, accordiug to his custom, drew the following 
instruction &*om the tale — that it was best to 
impress religion and the love of virtue upon his 
children ; and then, at a proper age, leave them 
free to choose with respect to marriage, if they only 
made such a choice as not to bring a real disgrace 

XI the family by it* Parents certainly must 
onish their children; but compulsion no longer 
avadls, when the individual has attained to the age 
of maturity ; he then thinks he understands every 
thing as well as his parents. 

During this wise speech, to which all present 
were extremely attentive, Wilhelm sat in deep 
meditation. Hj8 supported his cheek with one 
hånd, and looked nxedly straight before him. 
*Hum I" said he; ** every thing that the woman 
has related seems to me suspicious. She said 
at the b^ginning, that her father was a clergyman 
at " 
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Maria. — ^** At Goldingen, in the province of 
Barching." 

Wilhehn.—*'YeB^ it waa there. And yet she 
said at the end, that her father waa a cobbler.** 
All present struck their hånds together with asto- 
nishment. It was now evident why the woman 
had run away; and it was prudently resolved to 
have cramps and bolts to every door and opening 
in the house. No one will take this amiss of the 
Stilling fiunily, who has in a measure leamt to see 
the connection of the thing. 

Doris said nothing durmg the whole time ; for 
what reason, I cannot exactly say. She suckled 
her bov Heinrich every moment ; for this was now 
aJl to her, and the boy was also fat and strong. 
The most experienced gossips, immediately after 
the birth of the child, could discover in its reatures 
a perfect resemblance to its father ; and in par- 
ticular they thought they had found traces, upon 
the upper eyelid of the left eye, of a future wart 
which his father had there. However, a secret 
partiality must have induced all the neighbours to 
give this false testimony, for the boy possessed the 
mother's features, and her tender, teeling heart 
entirely. ' 

Doris féll, by degrees, into a gentle melancholy. 
She had nothing in the world iSåt any longer gave 
her pleasure ; but still, nothing caused her vex- 
ation. She continually enjoyed a delightful sad- 
ness, and her tender heart seemed to dissolve 
itself wholly into tears, without mef or sorrow. 
If the sun arose beautifuUy, sne wept, con- 
templated it pensively, and said occasionally,«How 
beautiful must He be that made it !" If he set, she 
wept a^ain : ** There goes our soothing friend from 
us agaln," said she often, and longed to be far 
away in. the woods, during the twilight. But 
nothing affected her so much as the moon ; she then 
felt something unutterable, and often walked about 
whole evenings at the foot of the Geisenberg. 
Wilhelm aJmost always accompanied her, and 
conversed very kindly with her. They had both 
of them something similar in their dispositions. 
They could well have spared the whole world-fuU 
of people, but not the one the other; yet still they 
sympathised with all the misery and distress of 
their fellow-creatures. 

Heinrich Stilling was almost a year-and>a-half 
old, when Doris, one Sunday afternoon, requested 
her husband to walk with ner to the Geisenberg- 
castle. Wilhelm had never yet refiised her any- 
thing. He went with her. As soon as they entered 
the wood, they put their arms round each other 
and went, ste^ by step, under the shade of the 
trees, up the hill, accompanied by the twittering of 
the Wrds. Doris began : — 

"What dost thou think, Wilhelm ?— shall we 
know each other in heaven ?" 

Wilhelm.— *^0 yes, dear Doris ! Christ says of 
the rich man, that he knew Lazarus in Abraham's 
bosom; and beside this, the rich man was in heil; 
therefore I certainly believe we shall know each 
other again in etemity." 

Doris.— *^ O Wilhelm !— how I rejoice, when I 
think that we shall be together to all etemity, 
entirely without sorrow, and in unmingled heavenly 
felicity and delight ! I always think I could not 
be happy in heaven without thee. Yes, dear Wil- 
helm! we shall most certainly know each other 
there I Now this is what I wish so heartily ! It is 
God who made my soul and my heart to wish in 
this manner ; and He would not have implanted such 
hopes, if they were improper or merely fancifiil. Yes, 
I shall know thee, and will seek thee out amongst 
all the people there, and then I shall be happy." 

Wilhelm.— **\7e will let ourselves be buried toge- 
ther^ and then we shall not have long to seek.'' 
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Doris. — ^ O that we might both die the same mo- 
ment ! But what would become ofour dear boy ?" 

Wilhelm. — ^ He would remain here, and be well 
brought up, and at length come to us." 

Iforis. — ^^ Still, I should be very anxious about 
him, whether he would be pious or not.*' 

WWielm. — ^ Hear me, Doris ! — thou hast been a 
long time particularly melancholy. To say the 
truui, thou makest me sad likewise. Why dost 
thou love to be so much alone with me ? .My 
sisters believe thou art not fond of them/' 

Doris. — ^" Yet I realhr love them from my heart." 
Wilhelm. — " Thou onen weepest, as if thou wert 
dejected, and this gives me pain. I shall be me- 
lancholy also. Hast thou any thing on thy heart, 
love, that torments thee ? Tell it to me. I will 
set thee at rest, whatever it mav cost me.'* 

Doris. — ^ O no ! I am not aejected, dear Wil- 
helm ! I am not dissatisfied. I love thee, and I 
love our parents and sisters ; yea, I love all men. 
But I will tell thee how I feel. In the spring, 
when I see how every thing shoots forth, the leaves 
on the trees, the flowers and the plants, it seems 
to me as if it did not concem me at all ; I then 
feel as if I were in a world to which I did not be- 
long. But as soon as I find a yellow leaf, a faded 
flower, or a withered herb, my tears begin to flow, 
and I feel so comfortable I cannot tell thee ; and 
yet I am never cheerfiil at such times. Formerly, 
aU this made me sad, and I was never more joyful 
than in spring." 

Wilhelm. — ^^I have no knowledge of things of 
this kind ; however, so much is true, that it makes 
me Yery susceptible." 

Whilst conversing in this manner, they came to 
the ruins of the castle on the side of the hill, and 
felt the cool breeze from the Rhiiie, and saw how 
it played with the long dry blades of grass and 
ivy leaves, which grew upon the fallen walls, and 
wJÉustled about them. ^ This is just the place for 
me," said Doris ; " here I could wish to dwell. Tell 
me once more the history of Johann Hubner, who 
lived in this castle. Let us meauwhile sit down 
on the rampart, opposite the walls. I would not 
venture within the walls for the world, whilst thou 
art relating it ; for I always shudder when I hear 
it." Wilhelm related as follows : 

^In ancient times this castle was inhabited by 
robbers, who went about the country in the night, 
stole the people's cattle, and drove them vonder 
into the court, where there was a large stable, and 
afterwards sold them, far off, to strangers. The 
last robber that dwelt here was Johann Hu])ner. 
He wore armour, and was strenger than any other 
man in the whole country. He nad only one eye, 
and a Ifirge curly beard and hair. In the day- 
time, he sat with his servants, who were all very 
Btrong men, in the corner yonder, where thou 
seest the broken window-hole ; — ^there they had a 
room ; there they sat and guzzled beer. Johann 
Hubner saw, with his one eye, very far through the 
whole country ; and whenever he perceived a horse- 
man, he called out ' Halloa ! there goes a horseman 
on a very fine horse, — Halloa !' Then they lay in 
wait for the horseman, took his horse away, and 
slew him. But there was a prince of Dillenburgh, 
called Black Christian, a very streng man, who was 
always hearing of Johann H&bner's robberies ; for 
the peasants came and compliuned of him. This 
blæk prince had a prudent servant, called Hanns 
Flick, whom he sent over tjie country in order to 
spy out this Johann Hiibner. The prince himself 
lay behind in the Giller, which thou seest yonder, 
and kept himself concealed there with his horse- 
men ; and the peasants brought him bread, butter, 
and cheese. Hans Flick did not know Johann Hiib- 
Uier ; he roved about the country and inquired for 



him. At length he came to a smithy, where horses 
were shod. There were many wagon-wheeU against 
the wall, which were there to be covered ; a man 
had leaned himself with his back against them, who 
had onlv one eye, and had on an iron jerkin. 
Hanns Flick went to him, and said, * God save thee, 
thou iron-jerkin man with one eye ; is not thy 
name Joluum Hiibner of Greiseuberg ?' The man 
answered, * Johann Hubner of Geisenberg lies on 
the wheel.' Hanns Flick understood him to mean 
the wheel on the scaffold, and said, ' Is that 
lately?* *Yes,' answered the man; * this very 
day.' Hans Flick did not fuUy believe him, and 
continued at the smithy, and watched the man who 
lay upon the wheel. The man whispered to the 
smith to shoe his horse the wrong way. so that the 
fore-part of the shoe was placed behind. The smith 
did so, and Johann Hiibner rode away. As he 
mountéd his horse, he said to Hanns Flick, ' God 
save thee, brave fellow ! Tell thy master, he ought 
to send me men that can fight, and not eaoes- 
droppers.^ Hanns Flick stood stUl, and saw him 
ride over the field into the forest, and then ran afler 
him, to see where he stopped. He would have 
followed his track, but Johann Hiibner rode up 
and down, across and athwart, so that Hanns Flick 
soon lost the track of the horse ; for where he had 
ridden, the track was in a contrary direction ; he 
therefore soon lost him, and knew not what had 
become of him. At length, however, Hanns Flick 
got sight of him, as he was lying yonder, with his 
men, on the heath in the forest, guarding the cattle 
they had stolen. It was in the night, by moon- 
shine. He ran and told it to prince Christian, 
who with his men rode silently below, through 
the forest. They bound moss imder the horses' 
feet, got near mm, spra^ upon him, and they 
fought together. Prince uhristian and Johimn 
Hiibner s&uck one another upon the iron helmets 
and cuirasses, so that they rang again, till at 
length Johann Hiibner was slain, and the prince 
took possession of the castle. They buried Johann 
Hiibner down in the corner yonder ; and the prince 
laid much wood about the great tower, which they 
also undermined. It fell in the evening, when the 
Tiefenbach people milked their cows ; the whole 
country about trembled with the &11. Thou 
seest fonder the long heap of stones down the hill; 
that IS the tower, as it rell. Between eleven and 
twelve at night, Johann Hiibner, with his one eye, 
still haunts this place. He sits on a black horse, 
and rides about the rampart. Old Neuser, our 
ne^hbour, has seen him." 

Doris trembled and shuddered whenever a bird 
flew upwards out of the bush. " I am always fond 
of hearing the tale," said she, **when I am thus 
sitting here ; and if I were to hear it ten times, I 
should not be tired of it. Let us walk about the 
rampart a little." They went together upon the 
rampart, and Doris sang : — • 

*'* Three stars shone over a regal aome. 
In which three maidens abode ; 
Their father was gone away far trom. home. 
And on a white horse he rode. 
Star, shine, portentous of woe ! 

" ' Seest thou not yet the little white horse, 
Dear sister. down in the dale 1 * 

* I see the white horse, pursuing its course. 

And trotting along the vale.* 
Star, shine, portentous ofwoe ! 

"• I see the white horse, but mv father's not theie;— 
O sisters, our father is dead ! 
My heart within me is pained with fear ; 
And glare the heavens so red !' 
Star, shine, portentous of woe 

*• There enter'd a horseman in bloody array, 
Into their chamber fair ; 

* O horseman so bloody, we earnestly pray 
Thee our virgin lives to spare !' 

Star, shine, portentous of woe I 
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*' * Ye may not Uve, ye virginf three 1— 
My wife, 80 blooming and fair, 
Your father did inurder under a treé,— 
A stream of blood issued there.* 
Btar, shine, portentous of woe 1 

'* * The murderer 1 foand in the shady wOOd, 
And took his courser away ; 
And there did 1 spill his vital blood— 
fie fell from the rocks that day.' 
Star, shine, portentous of wbe ! 

'* ' My mother so dear, thou wouldst also h&ve slaln, 

As dowtt in the Tale she did hie I 
'* O sisters, rejoice, we shall soon meet again, 

Kieht willin^ we are to die.'* 
Star, shine, portentous of woe I 

** The man then took a sharp-pointed knife. 
And pierced the maidens dead ; — 
Fast eboM awav their precious life,-^ 
They fell to the ground like lead. 
Star, shine, portentous of woe ! 

** There flows a rirulet pure and elear» 
Along the vale in haste, — 
Flow windins around, thou rivnlet dear, 
S'eii unto the ocean vast ! 
Star, shine, portentous of woe 1 

^* Tbere nsst the maidens, in tleep ptofbtmd, 
Until Ihe iudgment-day ;— 
They sleep beneath the clay-cold ground, 
Until the judgment day. 
Star, shine, portentous of woe 1 " 

The sun now began to decline ; and Doris with 
her Wilhelm had peculiarly felt the pleasure of 
tnelancholy. As they went down thé wood a 
mortal tremor pervaded Doris*s whole frame. She 
trembled fh)m a chillv feeling, and it was difficult 
for her tO reach StilUng's house. 6he fell into a 
violent fever. Wilhelm was with her day and 
night. After the lapse of å fortnight, she said at 
ihidnight to Wilhelm, **Come, lie down in bed.'' 
He complied, and lay down by her. She embraced 
him with her ri&;ht arm ; he lay with his head on 
her breast. AU at once he perceived that the 
beatiug of her pulse ceased, and then again beat 
a few times. He was petrified, and called out, in 
the distress of his soul, ''Maria ! Maria !" All 
were roused, and ran to him. There lay Wilhelm, 
and received Uoris's last breath into his mouth. 
She was dead already ! Wilhelm was stupified, 
and his soul wished never to come to itself again ; at 
length, however, he arose from bed, wept, and 
lamented aloud. Father Stilling himself and his 
Margaret went to her, closed her eyes, and sobbed. 
It was pitiful to see how the two old grey-heads 
looked with tendemess oA the departed angel, 
whilst the tears flowed down their cheeks. The 
girls also wept aloud, and recounted to each other 
all the last words which their late sister-in-law had 
spoken, and the caresses she. had given them. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Wilhelm Stilling had lived alone with his 
Doiis, in a yery populous district ; she was now 
dead and buried, and he found that he was living 
quite alone in the world^ His parents and sisters 
were about him, without his perceiving them. In 
the face of his orphan child ne saw only the line- 
aments of Doris ; and when he went to bed at 
night, he found his chamber silent and empty. He 
often imagined he heard the rustling of Doris's 
foot, on Stepping into bed. He then started, ex- 
pecting to see her, but saw her not. He reflected 
on all the days they had lived together, found in 
each of them a paradise, and was astonished that 
he had not at that time exulted for joy. He then 
took his little Heinrich in his arms, bedewed him 
with tears, pressed him to his breast, and slept 
with him. He often dreamed he was walking 
with Doris in the Geisenberg forest, and how happy 
he was to have her again. Whilst dreaming, he 
was afraid of awaking, and yet he awoke ; on which 
his tears began to flgw aaew^ond hia conditiou was 



comfortless. Father Stilling saw all this, and yet 
he never comforted his son Wilhelm. Margaret 
and her daughters often attempted it, but they 
only made the evil worse ; for every thing offended 
Wuhelm which had even a tendency to withdraw 
him from his sadness. But they could not com- 
prehend how it was possible that their father 
made no effort to render his son more cheerful. 
They therefore determined to unite in exhorting 
him to do so, the next time Wilhelm went to roam 
about in the Greisenberg forest, to seek out and 
weep over Doris's traces and footsteps. This he 
did n*equently, and therefore it was not long before 
they found an opportunity of accomplishing their 
purpose. Margaret imdertook it, as soon as the 
cloth was removed and Wilhelm had left them ; 
and whilst fiither Stilling was {»ckiug his teeth, 
and lookine at some spot straight before him, 
* Ebert," said she, " why dost thou let the lad wan- 
der abont so I — thou payest no attention to him, 
nor speakest a little to him, but behavest as if he 
did not ooncem thee at all. The poor fellow may 
&11 into a consumption from mere sorrow.** *^ Mar- 
garet," answered the old man, smilin^, ^ what dost 
thou think I could say to him, to comfort him ! If 
I tell him he must be content,— his Doris is in hear 
ven, and that she is happy, it amounts to the same 
thing as if any one were to take away all that thou 
lovest the most in the world, and i were then to 
come and say to thee, ' Be satisfied, thy things are 
in good keeping ; at the end of sixty years thou 
wilt have them again ; he is a worthy man in 
whose possession they are.' Would*st thou not be 
very vexed at me, and say, * But what shall I live 
upon durine the sixty vears V If I number up all 
Doris's faults, a^d seek to persuade him he had 
lost nothing so particularly valuable, I should 
insult her memory, be a liar, or a slanderer, and 
effect nothing more than make Wilhelm for ever 
my enemy ; he would, in opposition to this, recount 
all her virtues, and I should come off too short in 
the reckoning. Ought I to seek another Doris for 
him ? It must be lust such a Doris as she 
was ; and yet he would feel a disgust at her. Ah ! 
there is not such another Doris !** His lips 
faltered, and his eyes were moist. They then all 
wept, chiefiy because their father wept. 

Under these circumstancés, Wilhelm was not in 
a situation to take care of his child, or to do any 
thing useful. Margaret therefore took the entire 
charge of her grandson, fed, and clothed him in 
her old-fashioned manner, most cleanlily. Her 
daughters taught hitti to walk, to pray, and repeat 
devotional verses; and when father Stilling came 
from the wood on the Saturday evening, and had 
placed himself near the stove, the little one came 
tottering to him, sought to climb upon his knee, 
and took, exultingly, the piece of bread-and- butter 
which had been spared for him : hunting even in 
the wallet to find it, and relishing it better than 
other children are wont to relish the best rice-pap, 
although it was always hard and dry from being 
exposed to the air. This dry breÉid-and-butter 
Heinrich ate on his grandfather's lap, duiing wMch 
the latter sung to mm either the song 
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My little hen*a name is Geberli,*' 



1 



or, 

** Rider, to horse, we*xe coming along I *' 

making always at the same time the movanent of 
a trotting horse with his knee. In one word^ 
Stilling had the art, in bringing vip children, of 
providmg every moment a new amusement for 
Heiarich. which was always of such a kind as to 
be suitable fbr his age ; that is, they were com- 
prehensible to him \ yet in such a manner, that 
that which ought always to be had in veneration 
waa aot only net degraded^ but represeuted^ aa it 
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werø^ en patufU, as great and beantifiil. The boy 
ihus attained a fondness for hia graadfather which 
exceeded everj thing, and hence the ideas which 
he sought to impart to him found entrance into his 
mind. What tne grandfather said, he be^eved 
without farther reflection. 

Wilhelm's silent grief transformed itself grar 
dually into a communicative and confidential sad- 
ness. He now spoke again with his family ; thej 
conversed for days together about Doris, sung her 
songs, looked at her clothes, and other things of 
the kind. Wilhelm began to experience a feeling 
of delight in remembermg her, and tasted the most 
snpreme peace when he represented to himself that 
in a few short years death woold call him aw&y also ; 
Vhen, without fear of termination, he would eter- 
nally enjoy, in the society of his Doris, the highest 
felicity of which man is capable. TMs great idea 
produced an entire change of life, to which the 
foUowin^ event much contributed. Some leagnes 
from Tiefenbach, there is a large manor-house, 
which had fallen, by inheritance, to a certain 
Count. A society of pious people had rented this 
mansion, and had established a manufiacture of 
half-silk stufiis, by which they maintained them- 
selves. Wise-heads who knew the fashions of the 
world and what was most esteemed in it, or, in one 
word, people of consequence, had no relish for such 
an establishment. Thev knew how disgracefnl it 
was, in the great world, publicly to profess Jesus 
Christ, or to hold meetings in order mutually to 
admonish one another to follow his life and doc- 
trine. Hence these people were despised in the 
world, in the eye of which they were of no value ; 
there were even those who gave out that they had 
seen aU kinds of abominations practised in their 
mansion, by which the contempt for them was .iu- 
creased. But nothing could vex such persons 
more, than when they keard that these people 
even reioiced at such revilings, and said that the 
same thmg had happened to their Master. In this 
society, there was a person of the name of Nicolas, 
a man of uncommon genius and natural gifts. He 
had studied divinity, and having discovered the de- 
fectiveness of all systems of reli^on, had also 
publicly spoken and written agamst them ; on 
which accoimt he had been cast into prison, but 
afterwards released from it again, and had 
travelied for a long time with a certain nobleman. 
In order to live freely and peaceably, he had be- 
taken himself amongst these people; and as he- 
understood nothing of their manufactory, he 
carried about the goods they manufactured, for sale, 
or as people are wont to say, he hawked them. 
This Nicolas had been often in Stilling's house : 
but as he knew how firmly the family adhered 
to the principles of the reformed church and 
religion, he had never expressed his sentiments. 
On this occasion, however, when Wilhelm Stilling 
began tO divest himself of his gloomiest sorrow, he 
found aji opportunity of speaking to him. This 
conversation is of importance ; I will there- 
fore Bubjoin it, as Nicolas himself related it 

to ine. ^ 

After Nicolas had seated himself, he began : — 
** How is it with you now. Master Stilling ?— -can 
f OU a.ccommodate youi^lf yet to your wife*s 

decease I" 

Wilhelm, — ^ Not very well. My heart is still so 
much wounded, that it bleeds ;— however, I begin 
to find more consolation." 

Nicolas. — ^**Thu8 it happens. Master Stilling, 
when we attach ourselves, with our desires, to any 
tliing of a ti-ansitory nature ; and we are certainly 
liajipy * when we have wives, as though we had 
none.' (1 Cor. vii. 29.) We may love them cor- 
élially I but fitiU how useM it is» to exerdae our- 



selves in mortiQpng even this pleasnre^ and åeaf-» 
ing ourselves in it ! — the loss would then oertainly 
not be so grievous to us." 

Wilhelm.^** li is very easy to preach so ; but 
doing — doing~K>b6erving, and keeping, is another 
affair." 

Nicolas smiled, and said, '* Certainly it is difficult, 
particularly after possessin^ such a Doris ; but yet, 
if any one is in eamest — ^if he only believes that 
the doctrine of Jesus Christ leads to the highest 
felicity, he becomes in eamest— 4t is then not so 
difficult as people may imagine. Let me briefly 
explain the whole matter to you. Jesus Christ 
has left us a doctrine, which is so adapted to the 
nature of the human soul that, if practised, it must 
necessarily render the individuål perfectly happy. 
If we go through all the precepts of the wise men 
of this world, we find a«nnmber of rules, which 
hang together just as they have formed their 
system. At one time, they are lame^ at another, 
they run, and then they stand still. The doctrine 
of Christ alone, deduoed from the deepest myste- 
ries of human nature, never fails, and perfectly 
proves to him who has a right insight into it^ that 
its author must himself have been the Creator of* 
man, since he knew him even from his first origi- 
nal impulse. Man has an infinite hunger after 
pleasure— after pleasures which are able fo satlsfy 
tiim, which ever yield sometiiing new, and are an 
imceasing source of new delight. But we do not 
find any of this kind in the whole creation. As 
soon as we are deprived of them by the vicissitude 
of things, they leave a pang behind ; as you, for 
instttnce, have felt at the loss of your Doris. This 
divine Legislator knew that the origin of aU human 
actions is real self-love. Far from expelling this 
motive, which is capable of producing much evil, 
he gives us the means of ennobling and refiniag it. 
He commands us to aet towards others as we wish 
them to aet towards us ; if we do so, we are 
assured of their love, — ^they will be respectful to 
us, and cause us much enjoyment, unless they are 
wicked men. He commands us to love our ene- 
mies : — ^now as soon as we shew love and kindness 
to an enemy, he will be certainly tormented to the 
utmost, until he is reconciled to us ; whilst in the 
practice of these duties, which cost us ouly a 
little trouble at the commencement, we ourselves 
enjoy an inward peace, which far exceeds all the 
pleasures of sense. Besides this, pride is peculiarly 
the source of all our social vices, of all disturbance, 
hatred, and infraction of peace. Against this root 
of all evil, there is no better remedy than the 
abo ve-men tioned laws of Jesus Christ. I do not 
wish, at present, to explain myself further on the 
subject ; I only meant to say, that it is well worth 
the trouble to employ eamestness in obeying the 
doctrine of Christ, because it procures us perma- 
nent and substantial delights, which are able to 
Gounterbalance the loss of others." 

Wilhelm, — ^^'Repeat all this to me, iriend Nicolas ! I 
must write it down ; I believe what you say is true.'* 
^ Nicolas rehearsed it very cordially, with some 
little addition or diminution, and Wilhelm wrote 
it down as he repeated it to him. * But," continued 
he, " if we are to be saved by obedience to the 
doctrine of Christ, of what use are his life and 
death ? The preachers say, we cannot keep the 
commandments, but that we are justified and saved 
only through faith in Christ, and by his merits." 

Nicolas smiled, and said, " We will speak of this 
some other time. For the present, look at the 
matter thus : that even as by his pure and holy life, 
in which he walked in favour both with God and 
man, he has enabled us to take a free survey of 
our mortal existence, and of the confused state of 
earthly thiøgs, that , by looking imto. him^^wQ 
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mitfht be øtfootiTagedy and hope in the grace that 
tjB&e oVor'us, for the attainment of greater sim- 
pUcity of heart, with which we can make our way 
eVéiy where ; so He has also, I say, planted his 
cross in the night of death, where the sun gæs 
down, and the moon loses her light, in order that 
we may look up, and with hnmble hope, exclaim, 
* Bemember me I ' We are thus saved by his 
merits, if you will; for He has paid dearly and 
severely enongh to ransom his people from etemal 
death, and thns we are saved by faith ; for fictith is 
salyation. But in the mean time, do not let this 
trouble you ; and be futhfid in small things, other- 
wise you will accomplish nothing great. I will 
leave with you a Uttle tract, translated from the 
French of Archbishop Fenelon ; it treats of fideHty 
in small things. I will also bring with me, for 
you, the Imitation of dugist, by Thomas å Kempis, 
which will instruct you further.'* 

I cannot exactly say whether Wilhelm received 
this doctrine from real conviction, or whether the 
State of his heart was such, that he felt its beauty, 
without examining its truth. Certainly, when I 
reflect cooUy on this discourse of Nicolas, I find 
that though I cannot agree with it altogether, yet 
on the whole it is good and excellent. 

Wilhelm purchased a few ells of cloth of Nico- 
las, for wMcn he had no immediate occasion ; and 
then the good preacher took up his bundle on his 
back, and went away, promising howeyer to return 
soon ; and Nicolas doubtless thanked God heartily, 
all the way across the Giller, for Wilhelm *s con- 
yersion. The latter now found a deep and irresist- 
ible inclination in his soul, to renounce the whole 
world, and to live alone with his child, in an upper 
room of the house. His sister Elizabeth was mar- 
ried to one Simon, a linen-weaver, who took his 
place in the house ; and he betook himself to his 
room, procured some books which Nicolas had 
recommended, and lived there, in this manner, 
many years with his boy. 

Durmg this time, the whole of Wilhelm's endea- 
vours were directed, first, to the supply of his 
necessities, by means of his tråde as a tailor ; for 
he gave a considerable sum weekly to his parents 
for the board of Mmself and his child ; — ^next, to 
quench eyery inclination of the heart which had 
not reference to etemity ; and finally, also to edu- 
cate his son in the same principles, which he 
imagined to be true and firmly founded. He rose 
at four o'dock in the momm^, and began his 
work ; at seyen he awoke his httle Heinrich, and 
reminded hun in a familiar manner of the goodness 
of God, who had watched oyer him, by his an^ls, 
during the night. '^ Thank him for it, my child^" 
said Wilhelm, whilst dressing the boy. Wnen this 
was done, he was made to wash himself in cold 
water, and Wilhelm then took him with him, shut 
the room-door, and fell on his knees with him at the 
bedside^ and prayed with the utmost fenrour of 
spirit to God, during which the tears ofben flowed 
copiously to the eround. The boy then had his 
breakfast, which |ne was obliged to take with as 
much decorum and order as if he had been eating 
in the presence of a prince. He had afterwards to 
read a small portion of the catechism, and gradually 
leam it by rote ; he was also permitted to read old 
and pleasing tales, adapted to the capacity of a 
child ; some of which were religions, and others of a 
worldly nature, such as the ** Emperor Octavian, 
with his wife and son ;" the ^ Histonr of the Four 
Children of Haymon ;" ''the Beautind Melusina^" 
and the like. Wilhelm neyer permitted the boy to 
play with other children ; but kept him so seduded, 
that in the seyenth j^ear of his age he knew none 
of the neighbours* cmldren, thou^ well acquainted 
with a whole row of fine booke. Mence it was, that 



his whole soul b^gan to delight in that which was 
ideal ; his imagination was excited, because it had 
no other objects than ideal persons and actions. 
The heroes of old romance, whose yirtues were 
described in an exaggerated manner, fixed them- 
selyes imperceptiblj in his mind, as so many 
objects worthy of imitation, and yice was in the 
highest degree repugnant to him. But because he 
was continually hearing of Grod and pious men, he 
was imperceptibly placed in a peculiar point of view, 
from whence he obsenred eyery thing. The first 
thing he enquired after, when he had read or heard 
of anyone, had reference to his sentiments towards 
God and Ghrist. Hence, when he had once 
obtained Grotfried Amold's Liyes of the Primitiye 
Fathers, he could not cease from reading it ; and 
this book, together with Beitz's History of the 
Begenerate, continued his chief delight till the 
tenth year of his age ; but all these persons, whose 
biography he read, remained so firmly idealized in 
his imaemation that he neyer forgot them during 
his whole life. 

In the aftemoon, fr^m two to three o'clock, 
or eyen somewhat later, Wilhelm let him walk 
in the orchaid and the Geisenberg forrøt : he had 
appointed him a district there, which he was 
at liberty to appropriate for his amusement, but 
which he was not to exceed without the company 
of his father. This district was not larger than 
Wilhelm could oyerlook from his window, in order 
that he might neyer lose sight of him. When the 
time appointed had expired, or if only a neighbour's 
child approached Heinrich, though distantly, 
Wilhelm whistled^ and on this signal he was«in 
a moment again with his father. 

This district, Stilling's orchard, and a portion 
of the forest which bordered on the garden, were 
therefore daily yisited by our youth, when the. 
weather was fine, and made entirely into ideal 
landscapes. There was an Egyptian desart, in 
which he transfbrmed a bush into a caye, where he 
hid himself representing St. Anthony ; and in his 
enthusiasm, also occasionally prayed yery heartily. 
In another part was the fountiun of Melusina ; 
there was also the land of the Turks, where the 
sultan and his daughter, the fair Marcebilla, dwelt ; 
and on a rock, there was the castle Montalbaji, 
in which Beinold liyed, &c. To these piaces he 
made a pilgrimage daily ; and no one can form an 
idea of the delight wmch the boy there enjoyed ; 
he stammered out yerses, and had poetic feefings. 
Such was the nature of this child's education, till 
he was ten years old. One thing more must 
be mentioned here. Wilhelm was yery strict ; he 
punished the smallest transgression of his com- 
mands most seyerely with the rod. Hence there 
was added to the aboye-mentioned fundamental 
feelings, a certain timidity in young Stilling's soul ; 
and from fear of correction, ne sought to hide and 
conceal his faults, so that he gradually let himselt 
be seduced to telling falsehoods, a propensity which 
afterwards gaye him much trouble to oyercome, 
eyen to his twentieth year. Wilhelm's intention 
was to bring up his son to be docile and obedient, 
in order to render him capable of keeping divine 
and human laws ; and it seemed to him, that a 
certain seyerity was the shortest way to attain his 
object ; and thus he could not comprehend whence 
it came, that the fehcity he enjoyed in the good 
qualities of his boy should be so hatefully em- 
bittered by the yice of lying, in which he often 
caught him. He redoubled his seyerity, particularly 
when he perceived he was telling an untruth ; 
howeyer, he effected nothing more than causing 
Heinrich to employ eyery possible art to make his 
falsehood more probaole, and thus the good 
Wnhelm was still deceiyed. No sooner did the 
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boy perceivo he was successful, than he rejoiced 
and even thanked Grod that he had found a means 
of escaping punishment. However, I must mention 
this to hM credit, that he never spoke falsely 
except wheu he was able, by so doing, to avoid 
correction. 

Old Stilling recarded all this very quietly. His 
son's austere mode of life he never condemned ; 
but smiled occasionallv, and shook his grev locks, 
when he saw how Wilhelm seized the rod, because 
the boy had eaten or done somethinff contrary to 
his orders. He would then say in tne absence of 
the chUd, ** Wilhelm, he that does not wish to 
have his commands repeatedly transgressed, mnst 
not command much. All men fove liberty." 
*' Yes," said Wilhelm, « but the boy will become 
wilful/' " Forbid him his faults,^ rejoined the 
old man, " when he is about to commit them, and 
inform him why ; but if thou hast previously for- 
bidden it, the boy forgets the mainr commands 
and prohibitions, and is always in fault ; whilst 
meanwhile thou must make thy words good, and 
thus there is no end to chastising.'* Wilhelm 
acknowledged this, and cradually let the greater 
part of his rulee fall mto obUvion. He now 
govemed no longer so much according to laws, 
but entirely in monarchical style ; he gave his orders 
always when they were needful, regulated them 
according to circumstances, and tne boy was 
no longer chastised so much ; his whole mode 
of life became somewhat more animated, free, 

and noble. 

Heinrich Stilling was therefore educated in an 
extraordinary manner, entirely without the sooietv 
of others ; — ^hence he knew nothing of the world, 
and nothing of vice ; he was ignorant of treachery 
and frivolity ; praying, reading, and writing was 
his occupation. His mmd was therefore fiUed with 
few things ; but all that was in it was so lively, 
clear, renned, and ennobled, that his expressions, 
speechcs, and actions are not to be desoribed. 
The whole family were astonished at the boy ; and 
old Stilling often said, « The lad is soaring away 
from us ; the feathers are growing larger upon him 
than was ever the case with any other of our 
family ; we must pray that God will guide him by 
his good Spirit." All the neighbours who visited 
Stilfing, Bjad saw the boy, were amazed, for they 
understood nothing of all he said, although he 
spoke good German. Amongst others, neighbour 
Stahlor once came thither, because he wanted 
Wilhelm to make him a great-coat ; however, his 
chief object in this was a secrethope to provide for 
his daughter Maria ; for Stilling was respected in the 
village, and Wilhelm was pious and diligent. 
Young Heinrich might be about eight years old ; 
he sat on a chair, and read in a book, looking, 
according to custom, very serious ; and I do not 
believe that up to that time he had ever laughed 
loudly in his whole life. Stabler looked at him, 
and said, ** Heinrich, what art thou doing there V 

HeinHch.—*^ I am reading." 
, Stakler,—^ Art thou able to read already ?" 

Heinrich looked at him with astonishment, and 
said, " That is a foolish question, for I am a human 
being." He then read aloud with ease, proper 
empnasis, and due distinction. Stabler was 

amazed, and said, **The d fetch me ! I have 

never seen the likein aUmy life." At this impreca- 
tion, Heinrich jumped up, and looked timidly 
around him ; at length, when he saw that the 
devil did not come, he exdaimed, « O God, how 
gracious art thou !" stepped up to Stabler, and 
said " Man, have you ever seen Satan 1 " *' No,'* 
answered Stabler. "Then call upon him no more," 
rejoined Heinrich, and went into another rooni. 

The farne of this boy resounded far and wide ; 



every one ip)oke of him with astonishment. Even 
the Kev. Mr. Stollbein himself was curious to see 
him. Now Heinrich had never been at church« 
and had consequently never yet seen a man with a 
large white wig and fine black clothes. The 
clergyman came to Tiefenbach ; and having, per- 
haps, previously entered some other house, his 
arrival was alreietdy known in Stilling's house, and 
the reason of ibis coming. Wilhdm, therefore, 
iustructed his bov Heinrich how to behave when 
the clergyman should come. At length he ap- 
peared, and old Stilling with him. Heinrich stood 
straight up by the wall, like a soldier presenting 
arms ; he held in his folded bands his cap, com- 
posed of blue and grey remnants of cloth, and 
regarded the clergyman full in the face. After 
Hr. Stollbein had seated himself, and spoken a 
few words with Wilhelm, he tumed towarda 
the wall, and said , '* Good morning, Heinrich I " 

Heinrich, — ^ People say good morning as soon as 
they enter the room." 

Stollbein perceived with whom he had to do ; 
he therefore tumed himself with his chair towards 
him, and continued, "Dost thou know the cate^ 
chism ?" 

Heinrich, — ^** Not the whole of it." 

Stollbein,—^' How !— not the whole of it ! That 
is the first thing children ought to leam." 

Heinrich. — '^ No, your reverence^ that is not the 
first ; children must first learn to pray, that God 
may sive them understanding to comprehend the 
catechism." 

Mr. Stollbein was already seriously vexed, and 
had studied out a severe lecture for Wilhelm, bat 
this answer startled him. " In what way dost thou 
pray V* inquired he further. 

Heinrich. — ^" I pray, * Gracious God, give me 
understanding that I may comprehend what I 
read.' " 

Stollbein, — ^^That is right, my son ; continue 
to pray thus." 

Heinrich. — " You are not my father." c .. 

Stollbein, — '' I am thy spiritual father." f , 

Heinrich, — ^ No, Groa is my spiritual &ther : you 
are a man ; — ^a man cannot be a spirit." 

Stollbein.' — ^" What I — ^hast thou no spirit,' no 
soul V 

yi: Heinrich.-^*^ Yes, certainly ! How can you ask 
such a simple question ? But I know my 
father." 

Stollbein, — ^ Dost thou know God, thy spiritual 
father I" 

Heinrich smiled and said, '' Should not a man 
know God I" 

Stollbein. — '^ But thou hast never seen him." 

Heinrich did not reply, but fetched his well-used 
Bible, and pointed out to the clergyman the passage 
in Bom. i. 19, 20. 

StoUbein nad now heard enou^h. He told the 
bov to leave the room, and said to hl& Mher, 
" Your child will surpass all his forefafhers ; 
continue to keep him well under the rod ; the boy 
will become a great man in the world." 

Wilhelm stul continued to feel the wound occa- 
sioned bv the death of Doris, and constantly 
sighed auer her. He now also occasionally took 
his boy with him to the old castle, pointed out to 
him the tracks and footsteps of his deceased mo- 
ther, and all that she had done and spoken there. 
Heinrich became so attached to the memory of his 
mother, that he made all he heard of her his own, 
which pleased Wilhelm so well that he could not 
conceal his joy. 

Once, on a fine evening in autumn, the two lovers 
of the departed Doris went about the ruins of the 
castle, and sought for snail-shells, which were very 
uiimerous there. Doris had takcn grcat pleasuro 

c 
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in 80 doinff. Heinrioh fonnd andfir a stone^ 
near a waB, a poékeMnaSef with a yellow 
baok aad green handle. It waa still not atall nuty, 
parUy from lyingrn a diyplaoe^ and partly becaiiae 
li was so oovered thai the rain oonld not fiJl upon 
it. Heinrich iras riad on finding iL lan to his 
ftther, and [diewed it him. Wilhelm looked at it, 
grew pale^ and hegan to soh and weep. Heinrioh 
was terrified^ and ihe tears ah-eady stood in his 

S 'es without knowing why, nor did he dåre to ask. 
e tnmed the knif e abon^ and saw written with 
aquafortis npon the bhide ** Johanna Dorothea 
Catharina Stilling.'* He cried aLou(L jond fell 
down like one dead. WiUidm heard the reading 
of the name, as well as the loud cnr ; he sat down 
by the boy, and songht to bring him to himself. 
Whilst he was thus occapied, he felt inwardly 
happy ; he fionnd himself oomforted, he took the 
boy m his arms^ pressed him to his breast, and 
experienoed a dehght whioh iot a time ezduded 
every other feeling. He drew near ,nnto God aa 
nnto his friend, and thonght he ascended into 
the elory of heaven^ and saw Doris amontfst the 
angob. Meanwhile Heinrich came to nimself 
again, and fonnd himself in his father's arms. He 
could not recoUect that his &ther had erer had 
him in his anns before. His whole sonl was 
penetrated ; tears of Uie strongest emotion flowed 
down his frdl and snow- white cheeks. ^ Father, do 
yon love me !** asked he. Wilhelm had never 
either joked or trifled with his child ; therefore the 
boy knew of no other feither bat ,a grave and 
severe man, whom he was obliged to fear and 
honor. Wilhelm's head snnk npon Heinrich's 
breast; hesaid,<'Te8 !*' and wept aloud. Heinrich 
was beside himself and on the point of fainting 
away a^ain ; but his &th6r> suddenly risinff up, 
placed him upon his feet. He was scarcel^ able to 
stand. '^Come,*' said Wilhelm, ^we ^nll walk 
about a little." They sou^ht for the knife, but 
could not find it again ; it had certaialy fallen 
down deep between the stenes. They searched 
long, but found it not. No one was more grieved 
than Heinrich ; his father however led him away, 
and spoke to him as foUows : — 

** My son, thou wilt now soon be nine vears.old. 
I have taoght and instmcted thee as well as I am 
able, and thou hast now so much sense that I can 
talk rationaUy to thee. Thou hast much before 
thee in the world^ and I myself am still young. We 
ahall not be able to end our lives in our cham- 
ber ; we must again associate with mankind ; I 
will keep school again, and thou shalt go with me^ 
and leam farther. Ihnploy thyself in any thing 
that gives thee pleasure ; thou shalt have no want 
of books ; but in order that thou mayest have 
something oertain, by which thou oanst eam thy 
bread, thou must leam m^ tråde. If God graciously 
gives thee a better vocation, thou wilt have reason 
to thank him ; but no one will despise thee for 
being my son, even wert thou to become a prince." 
Heinrich was deli^hted with his fieither's conndential 
manner ; his som became infinitely enlarged ; he 
felt such a eentle uncontrollable freedom as is not 
to be described ; he experienoed now for the first 
time that he was treated as a human bein^. He 
looked at his fsither, and said, ** I will do &^ that 
you wish me to do." Wilhelm smiled at him, and 
continued, " Thou wilt be successfiil in the world ; 
only thou must never forget to cultivate a confi- 
dential communion with God, who will take thee 
into his protection, and preserve thee from all 
evil." During this conversation they arrived at 
home and entered their chamber. From that 
time, Wilhelm appeared to be entirely chan^ed ; 
his heart was acain opened, and his reli^ous 
sentiments did not hinder him from going amongst 



people. All men, even the rudest^ felt a revetenoe 
in his presenoe ; for his whole man had put on, in 
his retirement, an iiresistible^ ffentle gravity, 
through whioh a pure and simple soul beaméd 
forth. He also frequently took his son with him, 
to whom he felt an entirely new and warm afiec- 
tion. He had perceived, in tne finding of the knife, 
Doris's entire character in the boy 3 — ^he was his 
and Doris's son, and at this disoovery all his a£ko- 
tion was transferred to Heinrich, and he found 
Doris again in him. 

Wilhelm now conducted his bov, for the first 
Ume, to ohurch. He was astonished at everv thing 
he saw ; but aa soon as the organ beean to play, Y& 
sensations beoame too powerful, and he was slightly 
oonvulsed. Eyery soft harmony melted him ; Hie 
minor key caused his tears to flow, and the rapid 
allegro made him spring up. However indifierently 
the cood organist understood his tiade, Wilhelm 
found it, notwithstanding, impossible to prevent his 
son, after the sermon, m>m going to- look at the 
organist and his organ. He saw thrøn ; and the 
virtuose, to please him, played an andante, which 
was perhaps the first time that this had ever been 
done in tne church at Florenburg to please a 
peasant's boy. 

Heinrich now saw also, for the first time, his 
mother*s grave. He wished he could likewise have 
seen her remains ; but as itda could not be, he sat 
himself down upon the mound of grass that 
covered the grave, plucked a few autunmal flowers 
and piants mat grew upon ity put them into his 
button-hol& and went away. He did not feel so 
much on this occasion as on findins the knife ; 
however, both he'and his father had wept their 
eyes red. The former drcumstance was sudden 
and unexpected, but the latter uudertaken con- 
siderately ; the sensations prodaced by the church 
music were also still too powerfiil in lus heart. 

Old Stillinff now likewise perceived how much 
his son Wilhelm was consoled. He saw, with 
inward delight, all the reciprocal Idndness and 
afiection manifested by him and his child ; he 
became^ by this, still more animated, and almost 
renovated. 

One Monday morning in the spring, as he went 
to his occupation in the woods, he requested Wil- 
helm to let his grandson accompany him. The 
latter consented, aud Heinrich was highly de- 
li^hted. As they ascended the Giller, the old man 
said, *^ Heinrich, relate to me the history of the beau- 
tiful Melusina ; I listen so gladly to ancient tales, 
and then the time will not seem long to us." 
Heinrich related it very circumstantially, with the 
greatest pleasure. Father Stilline made as if he 
were quite astonished at the tale, and as if he 
believed it in all its details. But this was neces- 
sary, in order not to vex Heinrich ; for he believed 
all these tales as firmly as the Bible itself. The 

{>lace where Stilling bumt charcoal was three 
eagues from Tiefenrach ; the road to it lay entirely 
through the wood. Heinrich, who idealized every 
thing he saw, found nothing but a paradise the 
whole of the way . Every thing seemed to him bean- 
tiful and fisiultless. A very dark beeoh-tree, whioh 
he saw at some distance before him, with its beauti- 
ful green liffht and shade, made an impression upon 
him ; the wnole country around was immediately 
ideal, and heavenly-beautifdl in his eyes. They at 
length reached the scene of labor, on a very high 
hill. The woodman's hut, covered with sods, im- 
mediately attracted young StUling's attention ; he 
crept into it, saw the mossy couch and the fireplace 
between two rough stenes, and was hiehly defight- 
ed. During the time that his grandmther was at 
work, he went about in the wood, and contem- 
plated all the beauties of the scenery around, and 
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of nature ; every thing waa new and uns^akably 
charming to hlm. One evening, when they mtended 
to return home the day following, they sat down in 
front of the hut, just as the sun was set. ^ Grand- 
&ther," said Heinrich, " when I read in the books 
that the heroes were able to reckon so far back 
who were their forefathers, I wish that I also Imew 
who my forefathers were. Who knows whether 
we are not likewise desoended from some great 
man or prince ! My mother's for^athers were all 
of them preachersy but I do not yet know yonrs. I 
will write them all down if you will tell me them." 
Father Stilling smiled, and replied, ^ It would bo. 
hard to prove that we were desoended from a 
prince ; tmt that is all the same to me, nor must 
thou wish it. Thy forefathers were all honest and 
pious people ; there are few princes that can sav 
that. Let this be thy greatest honor in the world, 
that thy grandiather, great grandfather, and their 
lathers, were all men who, though they had nbthing 
under their command out of their house, were not- 
withstanding beloved and honored by all men. 
None of them manried in a dishonorable manner, 
or transgreesed with any female ; none of them 
ever coveted that which was not lus, and all died 
honorably at a very great age." Heinrich rejoiced, 
and said, ^ I shall-then find all my fore&tliers in 
heaven." ** Yes," repUed his grandfather, "that 
thou wilt ; our famUy will there bloom and flourish ; 
Heinrich, remember this evening as long as thou 
livest. In the world to come, we sball be of high 
nobility : do not lose this privilege. Our blessing 
will rest upon thee, as long as thou art pious ; but 
if thou become wicked, and despise t&r parents, 
we shall not know thee in the next world." Hein- 
rich began to weep, ånd said, ^ Do not fear that, 
grandfather ! I wiU be religions, and rejoice that 
m^ name is Stilling. But tell me what you know 
of our forefathers." Father Stilling narrated as 
followB : — 

** My great-grand&ther's father's name was Ulli 
Stilling. He was bom about the year 1500. I 
know, from ancient letters, that he came to Tiefen- 
bach, where, in 1530, he married the daughter of 
Hans Stahler. He came from Switzerland, and 
was acquainted with Zuinelius. He was a very 
pious man ; and so streng, uiat once he recovered 
his four cows from five robbers, who had stolen 
them from him. In the year 1536 he had a son, 
who was cailed Reinhard Stilling; this was my 
great-grandfather. He was a quiet and retired 
man, who did good to every one. In his 60th year, 
he married a very young woman, by whom he had 
many children. ^ In his 60th year ms wife bare him 
a son called Heinrich Stilling, who was my grand- 
father. He was born in 1596, and lived to be 101 
years old ; therefore I just knew him. l^is Hein- 
rich was a very active man ; in his youth he bought 
himself a horse, became a carrier, and travelled to 
Brunswick, Brabant, and Saxony. He was at the 
head of a number of carriers, and had generally 
from twenty to thirty people with him. At that 
time robberies were very frequent, and but few 
inns on the road, so that the carriers took their 
provision with them. In the evening, they ranged 
the carts in a circle, close to each other ; the horses 
were placed in the midsi^ and my crand&ther with 
the carriers were with them. Arter feeding the 
horses, he called out, * To prayers, neighbours.' 
They then all came, and Heinrich Stilling prayed 
to God very eamestly. One of them kept watch, 
and tlie otners crept under their carts, where it 
was dry, and slept. But they had always sabres 
and well-loaded muskets with them. Now it once 
happened, that my grand£a.ther himself had the 
watchj when they were encamped in a meadow in 
the Hessiaa territory; there were twenty-eix of 



them, streng men. Towards eleven o'dock in th« 
evening, he heard some horses entering tho 
meadow ; he awoke all the carriers very quietly, 
and placed each behind his cart. But Heinrich 
Stilling kneeled down and prayed by himself, very 
fervently. At length he ascended his cart, and 
looked about. The moon was on the point of 
setting, so that there was just light enough. He 
then saw about twenty men dismounting from their 
horses, and softly approaching the carts. He crept 
down again, went under the cart, that they might 
not see him, and gave heed to what they were 
doing. The robbers went round about the bar- 
rioado, and on finding no admission, they b^an 
to draw one of the carts. Stilling, as soon as he 
■aw thaty called out, ' Fire, in God's name T Each 
of the carriers had oocked his gun, and shot from 
under the carts, so that six of the robbers imme- 
diately fell ; the rest of them were terrified, drew 
back a little, and conversed together. The carriers, 
meanwhile, reloaded their muskets. 'Now,' said 
Stilling, 'give heed: when they come near again, 
then wee r However, they did not come, but rode 
away. At daybreak, the carriers yoked their hoi'ses 
ag[ain, and proceeded further ; every one carried 
his loaded gun, and his sword, for they were not 
safe. In the forenoon, they again saw some horse- 
men riding towards them out of the wood. Stilling 
drove first, and all the rest after him. He then 
called out 'Every man behind his cart, and his 
musket cocked ! ' The honemen halted, and the 
chief of them rode up to them alone, unarmed, and 
called out for the nead-carrier to appear. My 
grandflBbther stepped forth, with his gun in his 
nand, and his sword under his arm. ' We come 
as friends,' said the horseman. Heinrich did not 
trust him ; but stood stiU. The cavalier dismount- 
ed, offered him his hånd, and asked whethjer they 
had not been attacked by robbers in the nlght. 
'Yes,' answered my grandfather, 'not far fronx 
Hirschfeld, in a meadow.' 'Just so,' repUed the 
horseman ; 'we have pursued them, and just 
reached the [meadow as they rode o£f, after you 
had blown out the li^ht of some of them ; you are 
brave people.' Stilhng asked who he was. The 
cavalier answered, ' I am Gonnt Wittgenstein ; I 
will give you ten horsemen for an escort, for I have 
still people enOugh with me in the wood behind.' 
StiQing accepted them, and agreed with the Count 
how much he should give him yearly, if he would 
always escort him through Hesse. The Count pro- 
mised to do so, and the carriers drove home. This 
grandfather of mine was married in his twentjr- 
second year, and in his twenty-fourth — ^that is, m 
1620 — he had a son called BLanns Stilling ; this 
was my father. He lived quietly, employed him- 
self in husbandry, and served God. He lived 
through the whoie of the thirty years' war, and 
often fell into the ^eatest poverty. He begat ten 
children, of whom I am the youngest. I was bom 
in 1680, just as niy father was sixty yeai'S old. I 
have, God be thanked ! enjoyed tranquillity, and 
freed my land again from all aebt. My father died 
in 1724, in the hundred-and-f ourth year of his a^ ; 
I had to lead him like a child, and he lies buned 
at Blorenburg with his forefathers." 

Heinrich Stilling had listened with the greatest 
attention. « Well,** said he, « God be thanked that 
I have had such progenitors ! I will write them all 
down neatly, that I niay not forget them. The 
knights caJl their forefathers, anoestors ; I will also 
calfthem my ancestors." His grandfather smiled, 
and was silent. 

The next d£^ they went home e^in, imd Hein- 
rich wrote all the narratives in an old writing-book, 
which he reversed, and filled the white leaves aW 
the end with the account of his aiicestors. '*■ 

c 2 
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' My teaw burst forth whilst writiDg.this. Whither 
are ye fled, ye happy hours ! ^ Wny does the re- 
membrance of you alone remain to man ! What 
fdlness of snpemal pleasure does the susceptible 
spirit of youth enjoy 1 There is no meanness of 
rank if the soul be ennobled. Ye, my tears, 
pressed forth by my laboring spirit, say to every 
well-disposed heart, say without words, what that 
individual is, who is acquainted with God his Fa- 
ther, and tastes all his gifts in their greatness I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Heinrich Stilliho was the hope and the joy of 
his family ; for although Johann Stilling had an 
elder son, no one took any particular notice of him. 
He often came to visit his grandparents ; but as he 
came so he went away again — a Strange circum- 
stance ! — ^and yet Eberhard Stilling was really not 
partial. But why do I linger at this t Who can 
prevent one person from beins; loved more than 
another i Mr. Stollbein saw cfearly that this boy 
would become somethin?, if people only made 
something of him ; and nence it was, that on one 
occasion, when he was in Stilline's house, he 
spoke of the boy to his father ana grandfather, 
and proposed to them that Wilhelm should let 
him leam Latin. ** We haye a good Latin school- 
master," said he, *' at Florenburg ; send him thi- 
ther ; it will cost little." Old Stilling sat at the 
table, chewing a chip, for such was nis custom 
when he reflected on matters of importance. Wil- 
helm laid his iron thimble on the table, folded his 
arms together on his breast, and reflected also. 
Margaret laid her arms in her lap, twisted her 
thumbs over each other, looked wistfully occa- 
sionally towards the room-door, and considered 
too. But Heinrich sat with his cloth-pieced cap 
in his hånd, in a little chair, and did not reflect, 
but only wished. Stollbein sat in his arm-chair, 
one hånd upon the head of his cane, and the other 
on hia side, and waited the result of the matter. 
They were long silent : at length the old man said, 
^ Now, Wilheun, he is thy cnild ; what thinkest 
thou ?" 

WUhelm,—-^ Father, I know not how to bear the 
expense." 

Stilling, — ^'^Is it that causes thee the most 
anxiety, Wilhelm \ Be only carefiil, if the boy 
leams Latin, that he may cause thee joy." 

** What joy are ^ou taJUdug of I " said the clergy- 
man ; " the question is, whether you are willing to 
make something of the boy or not. If any thing 
proper is to be made of him, he must leam Latin, 
otherwise he will remain a lubber, like — " 

** Like his parents," said old Stilling. 

"I believe you mean to banter me," rejoined 
the T^reacher 

« No, God forbid !" replied Eberhard ; « do not 
take it amiss ; for your father was a woollen-weaver, 
and was unacquainted with Latin ; yet the people 
say he was a worthy man, although I never 
bought cloth of him. Hear me, dear sir ! — an 
honest man loves God and his neighbour ; he does 
that which is right, and fears no one ; he is dUigent, 
and provides for himself and his family, that they 
may have bread enough. Why does he do all 
this!" 

Stollbein, — ^ I really believe you want to catechise 
me, Stilling ! Be respectful, and remember whom 
you are speaking to. Ho does it, because it is just 
and right that he do it." 

Stilling. — ^** Do not be angry if I contradict you — 
iie does it that he may have joy, both here and 
hereafter.'* 

Stollbein. — " How SO 1 He may, notwithstanding, 
go to heil." 



iS/irtm^.—« With the love of God and his neigh- 
bour 1" 

StoUbein, — ^ Yes, certainly ! — ^if he has not true 
faith in Christ." 

StiUJing, — *^ But it follows of course, that we can- 
not love Grod and our neighbour, if we do not 
believe in God and his word. But tell us, Wilhelm, 
what dost thou think % " 

Wilhelm. — " Methlnks if I knew how to bear the 
expense, I would take care the boy should not 
become too much of a Latin scholar. During the 
leisure days, he shall be employed in making 
camel-hair buttons, and help me at the needle, 
until we see what God will make of him." 

"That does not displease me, Wilhelm," said 
father Stilling; "it is my advice aJso. The bov 
possesses unheard-of abilities for leaming ; Go^ 
has not given him such a head in vain ; let him 
leam what he is able and willing to leam ; give 
him occasionally time for this purpose — ^but not too 
much, otherwise he will grow idle, and not read 
so diligently ; but after he has laboured well at the 
needle, and is truly hungering after his books, let 
him read an hour ; that is enough. Only let him 
leam a tråde properly, and then he wiU be able to 
eam his bread tul he can make use of his Latin, 
and become a gentleman." 

" Huin I hum ! — a gentleman I" growied Stoll- 
bein ; " he shall be no gentleman, but a village 
school-master, and then it is good to know a little 
Latin. But you peasants suppose it such an easy 
matter to become a gentleman. You plant am- 
bition in the children's hearts, which nevertheless 
proceeds from its father the devil." 

Old Stillinj^*s large bri^ht eves sparkled ; he 
stood there like a uttle giant, (for he was a tall 
good-looking man) shook his white head, smiled, 
and said, ** What is ambition, your reverence I" 

Stollbein sprang up, and exclaimed, "What ! 
another question ! I am not bound to answer you, 
but you me. Attend to my sermons ; you will 
there hear what ambition is. I know not how it 
is you grow so proud, Ghurchwarden 1 — ^you were 
formerly a modest kind of a man." 

Stilling, — ** As you take it, proud or not proud, 
I am a man that has loved God and served him ; 
given every one what belon^ed to him ; brought 
up my children, and been faithfiil. God, I know, 
wiU forgive me my sins. I am now old, — ^my end is 
near. Although I am in good health, still I 
must die ; and .1 rejoice at the thought of soon 
leaving this world. Let me be proud of dying 
like an honest man in the midst of his grown-up 
and pious children, whom he has brought up. But 
when I think of it, I am more active than I was 
when Margaret and I married." 

" People don't enter heaven as if in shoes and 
stockings," said the cler^man. 

" My grandfather will pull them off before he 
dies,** said little Heinrich. 

Every one laughed ; even Stollbein was obliged 
to smile. 

^' Margaret put an end to the consultation. 
She proposed to give the boy enough to eat iu 
the morning, and a sandwich for dinner in his 
pocket ; whilst in the evening he could eat again 
as much as he pleased ; " And so the boy can go 
to-morrow to the school at Florenburg," said she, 
"and return in the evening. The summer is at 
band, and in winter we will see what is to be 
done." 

Thus the matter was concluded, and Stollbein 
went home again. 

A great change took place, at this period, in 
Stilline's house ; — the eldest daughters married out 
of the house ; and thus Eberhard and his Marn^aret, 
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Wilhelm, Majria, and Heinrich, constituted the 
"whole family. Eberhard now also determined to 
give up burning charcoal, and attend merely to 
his farm. 

The mastership of the village-school at Tiefen- 

bach became vacaut, and all the peasantry y, had 

Wilhelm Stilliner in view, to choose him for their 

schoolmaster. The place was offered him ; he 

accepted it wlthout reluctance, althongh he was 

inwardly concemed at forsaking, with so little 

refiection, his solitary and holy life, and again 

associatin^ with mankind. But the good man did 

not perceive that it was merely the grief he felt at 

the death of Doris, that suffered no rival feelin^, 

which had made him a hermit ; and that, as this 

became more supportable. he was again able to mix, 

in societv, and could agam take pleasure in being 

employed. He explained it to hmiself very differ- 

ently. He believed that the holy impulse above- 

mentioned began to abate in him, and ne therefore 

accepted the situation with fear and trembUng. 

Hc iilled it with zeal and fidélity, and bejgan at 

len^th to suppose that it might not be displeasing 

to God if he put out his talent to usnry, and sought 

to serve his neighbour. 

Heinrich, therefore, now began to go to the 
Latin scliool. It may easily be imacfmed what 
attention he excited amongst the other school- 
boys. He was known merely in Stilling's house 
and garden, and had never been amongst other 
children. His speeches were always uncommon, 
and few persons understood what he meant. ;No 
youthful games, of which boys are generally so 
fond, affected him ; he passed by, and saw them 
not. AVeilond, the schoolmaster, remarked his 
abilities and his ereat diligence ; he therefore 
avoided troubling nim ; and as he perceived that 
he was unable to follow the tedious method of com- 
mitting long lessons to memory, he dispensed with 
it ; and really, Heinrich^s pla^ of leaming Latin 
was very advantaf^eous to him. He placed the 
Latin text before nim, looked for the words in the 
lexicon, found there what part of speech each word 
was, then looked at the table of exceptions in the 
grammar, &c. By this method, his spirit found 
food in the best IjEitin authors, and he leamed to 
write, read, and understand the language suffi- 
ciently. But what caused him the greatest pleasure 
was a little library of the schoounaster's, which 
he had permission to use. It consisted of all kinds 
of useful Cologne works, particularly Beynard the 
fox, with excellent wooden cuts ; the Emperor 
Octavian with his wife and sons ; a beautiful his- 
tory of the four chil(^en of Haymon ; Peter and 
Magelone ; the fair Melusina, and lastly, the ex- 
cellent Hanns Clauert. As soon as the school was 
over in the aftemoon, he set out on the road to 
Tiefenbach, and read one of these histories upon 
the way. The path led through green meadows, 
woods, and bushes, up and down hill ; and the 
natura! scenery arouna him made a profound and 
solemn impression on his free and open heart. In 
the evening, the five good people met together 
again, supped, poured out their souls to each other, 
and Heinrich, in particular, related his histories, 
with which all, not excepting Margaret, were 
uncominonly delighted. Even the grave and 
pietistic Wilhelm took pleasure in them, and 
read them himself on a Sunday aftemoon, when 
maJdng a pilgrimage to the old castle. Hein- 
rich, on such occasions, always looked at the place 
where he was reading ; and whenever an affecting 

Eassage occurred, he rejoiced in himself, but when 
e saw that his father also was affected by it, his 
joy was complete. 

Meanwhile young Stilling proceeded rapidly in 
leaming the Latin language — at least, the reading 



and understandinff Latin histories, and the speak- 
ing and writing Latin. Whether that is enough, 
or whether more is required, I know not ; the Rev. 
Mr. StoUbein, at least, demanded more. After 
Heinrich had gone for about a year to the Latin 
school, it once occurred to the above-mcntioned 

gentleman to examine our ^oung student. From 
is room-window, he saw him standing before the 
school ; he whistled, and Heinrich flew to him. 

StoUbeiu, — ^* Art thou diligent in leaming !'' 

Heinrich. — ^ Yes, your reverence. 

StoUbein, — *^ How many verba anomala are there ?** 

Heinrich, — ^ I do not know.*' 

Stollbein. — ^^ What, dost thou not know that, thou 
clown ? I had almost given thee a box on the ear. 
Sum, possum, now — ^what farther ?" 

Heinrich, — ^ I have not learnt that." 

StoUbein, — ^ Ho 1 Madalene ! — call the school« 
master." 

The schoolmaster came.' 

Stollbein,—** What do you teach the boy ?" 

The schoolmaster stood at the door, with his 
hat under his arm, and said humbly, ^ Latin." 

Stollbein. — ** There, you good-for-nothing ! — he 
does not even know how many yerba anomala there 
are." 

Schoolmaster, — ** Enowest thou not, Heinrich ? " 

« No," said the latter, « I know not." 

The schoolmaster continued, ** Nolo and malo, 
what kind of words are they ? " 

Heinrich. — ** They are verba anomala^* 

Schoolmaster, — ** Fero and volo, what are they ?" 

Heinrich, — ^* Verba anomala." 

** Now, your reverence,'* continued the school- 
master, ** the boy knows all the words in this 
manner." 

Stollbein replied, ^ But he must commit all the 
rules to memory ; go home, — I'll have it so." 

Both. — ** Yes, your reverence I*' 

From that time Heinrich also leamed with little 
trouble all the rules by memory, but he soon forgot 
them again. This appeared as though it would be 
peculiar to him ; his genius soared above what was 
not easily overcome. But enough of Stilling's 
learning Latin : — we will proceed lurther. 

Old Stilling now began to lay aside his patemal 
seriousness, and to be more tender towards his 
few remaining iumates. In particular, he kept 
Heinrich, who was now eleven years old, much 
away from school, and took him with him when 
he went to his labor in the fieids ; spoke much with 
him upon man's integrity in the world, and parti- 
cularlv of his conduct towards God ; recommended 

food books to him, especially the reading of the 
(ible, and aflerwards also what Doctor Luther, 
Calvin, CEcolompadius and Bucer have written. 
One morning early, Father Stilling, Maria, and 
Heinrich, went into the forest, in order to procure 
fire-wood. Maxgaret had put a good mess of milk^ 
with bread-and-Dutter, into a basket for them, 
which Maria carried upon her head ; she ascended 
the forest first ; Heinrich foUowed, and related 
with great hilaritv the history of the four children 
of Haymon ; and Father Stilling, supporting him- 
self on his hatchet, according to his custom, stalked 
laboriously after them, and listened attentively. 
They came at length to a remote part of the forest, 
where there was a verdant plain, at the end of 
which was a beautiful spring. ** I^t us stop here,*' 
said Father Stilling, and sat down ; Maria took 
down her basket, pubced it on the ground, and sat 
down also. But Heinrich a^;ain saw, in his soul, 
the Egvptian desart before hun, in which he would 
gladly nave become a St. Anthony ; soon idfler, he 
saw before him the fountain of Melusina, and 
wished that he were Raymond ; both ideas then 
imited themselves, and resulted in a pious romantic 
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feeling, which enabled him to taste all that which 
was good and beautiful in this solitary region with 
the highest pleasure. Father Stilling at length 
arose, and said^ ^' Children^ stay here : I will go 
about a little, and coUect faJlen wood ; I will occar 
sionally call out, and you must answer me^ lest I 
lose you." He then went his way. 

Meanwhile Maria and Heinrich sat together 
very sociably. ^Tell me, aunt, once more, s^d 
Heinrich^ ^ the tale of Joringel and Jorinde." 
Maria complied : — 

*' There was ionce an old castle in the midst of 
a large and gloomy forest. An old woman lived 
in it quite alone ; sne was an arch-enchantress. In 
the <£iy-tmie, 6^e made herself into a cat, or a 
hare, or an owl ; but in the eyenin^y she was again 
regularly formed like a human bemg. She could 
entice game and birds to her, which sne afterwards 
Idlled, and boiled or roasted. If any one came 
within a hundred paces of the castle, he was 
compelled to stand still, and could not move from 
the place, until she set him free ; but when a pure 
chaste virgin entered the circle, she transformed 
her into a hird, and shut it up in a cage in the 
rooms of the castle. She had about seven thousand 
such cages with such rare birds in the castle. 

^'Now there was once a maideu, whose name 
was Jorinde ; she was more beautiful than all other 
maidens, and had promised herself in marriap;e to 
a vcry handsome youth of the name of Jormgel. 
They were on the eve of their nuptials, and took 
the greatest delight in each other^s company. In 
order that they might converse confidently to- 
gether, they took a walk into the wood. ' Beware,' 
said Joringel, 'that thou dost not come too near 
the castle ! ' It was a beautiful evening ; the sun 
shone bright between the trunks of the trees, into 
the dark verdure of the forest, and the turtle-dove 
suns^ moumfuUy upon the old beech-trees. Jo- 
rinde wept occasionally, placed herself in the sun- 
shine, and complained. tforingel complained also ; 
they were as confused as if they had been near 
death; they looked about, were at a loss, and 
knew not which way to return home. The sun 
still stood haJf above the hill, and was half-set. 
Joringel looked through the bushes, and saw the 
old walls of the castle near him ; he was terrified, 
and became deadly afraid ; Jorinde sung :•— 

* My little bird with the rir.g so red, 

Bing lida, lida, lida : 
The turtle-dove mouma before it iø dead, 

Sing lida, U— Zickeut 1 Zickeut I Zickeut ! * 

** Joringel looked at Jorinde. Jorinde was changed 
into a ni^tingale, which sung, Zickeut 1 Zickeut 1 
An owl, with glaring eyes, &w three times round 
them, and cried three times, ' Shoo-hoo, — ^hoo-hoo !' 
Joringel could not move ; he stood there like a 
stone ; he could neither weep, nor speidc, nor lift 
hånd or foot. The sun was now set ; the owl flew 
into a bush, and immediately afterwards, an old 
crooked woman came out of the bush^ yellow and 
meagre, with large red eyes, and a crooked nose, 
the point of which reached to her chin. She mut- 
tered, and cau^t the nightlngale, and bore it away 
in her hånd. J oringel could not utter a word, nor 
move from the place. The nightingale was gone ; 
at length the woman came again, and said, with a 
hoUow voice, * Greet thee, Zachiel I — ^when the 
moon shines into the cage, let loose, Zachiel, at the 
proper hour !* Joringel was then at Uberty : he 
lell down on his knees before the woman, and 
besoug[ht her to give him his Jorinde again ; but 
she said he should never have her again, and went 
away. He cailed, he wept, he moumed, but all in 
vain. Well, what happened ? Joringel went 
away, and came at length into a strange viUage ; he 
there kept sheep a long time. He often went 



about the castle at night, but not too near ; at 
length he dreamed, qne night, that he found a blood- 
xed flower, in the midst of which was a beautiful 
large pearl ; that he broke ofiP the flower, went 
wiw it to the castle, and all that he touched with 
the flower became free from enchantment ; he also 
dreamed that by this means he recovdred his dear 
Jorinde. In the morning when he awoke, he began 
to search through hiU and dale, in order to flud 
such a flower; — he sought until the ninth day, 
when he found the bloc^-red flower, early in the 
morning. In the midst was a large dew-drop, as 
large as the finest p^L He carried this flower 
with him, day and night, till he arrived at the 
castle. Well ! what thiSokest thou t When he 
came within a hundred paces of the castle, he did 
not stick foBif but went on to the gate. Joringel 
was highly rejoiced ; he touched the ^te with the 
flower, and it sprang open ; he went m, across the 
-court, and listened it he could hear where the 
many birds were singing. At length he heard 
them, and went on till he foimd the chamber ; the 
enchantress was there, feeding the birds in the 
seven thousand cages. When sne saw Joringel she 
was angry, very an^pry ; scolded, spat forth venom 
and g&il against lum, but could not come within 
two paces of him. He did not trouble himself 
about her, but went and looked at the cages with 
the birds. There were, however, many hundred 
nightingaléS, and how was he to find his Jorinde 
amongst them ? Whilst thus viewing them, he 
perceived that the old woman privately took a cage 
with a bird in it, and went with it towards the 
door. He immedmtely sprang thither, touched the 
cage with the flower, and also the old woman. She 
could now enchant no longer ; and Jorinde, who 
stood before him, threw her arms around his neci^ 
as beautiful as she had ever been. He then also 
restored all the other birds to their original form, 
went home with his Jorinde, and they lived long 
and hap^ily together.'' 

Heinrich sat as if petrified — ^his eyes fixed and 
his mouth half open. ** Aunt I" said he, at length, 
'4t is enough to make one afraid in the night !" 
^ Yes," said she ; ^ I do not tell these tales at 
night, otherwise I should be afraid myself." Whilst 
they sat thus, fisbther Stilling whistled. Maria and 
Hemrich cailed out in reply. He came not long 
after, looked cheerful and pleasant, as if he had 
found something, snuled also occasionally, stood, 
shook his head, looked fixedly at one particular 
spot, folded his hånds, and smiled again. Maria 
and Heinrich looked at him with astonishment, yet 
they did not venture to ask him about it ; for he 
often did as though he laughed to himself. Still« 
ing's heart was however too fiill ; he sat down by 
them, and related as follows : — ^when he began, his 
eyes were fiill of tears. Maria and Heinrich saw 
it, and their tears already overflowed. 

" On leaving you to go into the wood, I saw at 
a distance before me, a light, just as when the sun 
rises in the morning, and was much surprised. 
*What is that?' thought I; *the sun is already 
stan(Ung in the heavens, — ^is it a new sun! It 
must be something strange : I wiU go and see it/ 
I went toward it ; — as 1 approached, there was 
before me a large plain, the extent of which I could 
not overlook. I had piever seen any thing so 
glorious in all my life I — such a fine perfume, and 
such a cool air proceeded from itj^ as I cannot 
express. The whole region was white with the 
light — ^the day with the sun is night compared to 
it. There stood there many thousand beautiful 
castles, one near another — castles ! I cannot de- 
scribe them to you I as if they were made of silver. 
There were also gardens, bushes, brooks. O God, 
how beautiful ! Not far from me stood a large and 
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glorious mansion. (The tears here flowed abundantly 
down the good Stilling's cheeks, as; well as those 
of Maria and Heinrich.) Some one came towards 
me out of the door of this manfiion, like a virgin. 
Ah ! a gloriens angel ! When she was cU>8e 
to me, I saw it was our departed^Doriø ! (All three 
now sobbed ; neither of them could speak, exoept 
lleinrich, who wept, and exolaimed, " O mj moUier, 
m^ dear mother !") She said to me, in such a 
friendly manner, with the veiy look which formerly 
80 often stole my heart, '* Father, yonder is our eterruU 
hahitalian ; you will soon come to us" I looked, but 
all was forest before me ; the glorions vision had 
departed. Ghildren, I shall die soon, — ^how glad 
am I at the thought !" Heinrich could not oease 
asking how his mother looked, what she had on, 
and such like. All three pursued their labor 
during the day, and spoke continually of this 
occurrence. But old Stilling was from that time 
like one who is in a Strange land and not at 
home. 

It was an ancient custom, which, like many 
others, I haye not yet mentioned, that father 
Stilling 8houl(L with his own hånds, cover cv^y 
vear a part oi his straw-thatched cotta^e. H^ 
had done this for forty-eight years, and it was to 
be done again that summer. He arranged it so, 
that he covered it anew evcry year, as far as the 
rye-straw served which he had grown that year. 

The time of thatching fell towards Michaelmas- 
dav, and was rapidly approaching, so that father 
Stilling began to prepare for the work. Heinrich 
was appointed to nand him the straw, and there- 
fore lus going to school was postponed for a week. 
Margaret and Maria daily held a secret council in 
the kitchen, respecting the fittest means of re- 
straining him from thatching. Both at length 
resolvea to represent the matter to him seriously, 
and to wam him of the danger. They appointed. 
the time during dinner for the purpose. 

Margaret therefore brought up a dish of ve^e- 
tables, on which were four pieces of meat, which 
were laid so that each of them stood just before 
the person they were destined for. Behind her 
came Maria, with a ji^ full of milk and crumbled 
bread. Both placed their dishes on the table, at 
which father Stilling and Heinrich aJready sat in 
their piaces, and spoke, with an air of importance, 
of the thatching they intended to commence on 
the morrow. For, to speak in confidence, however 
intent Heinrich might be upon his studies, Sci- 
ences and books, stm it was a much greater joy, 
either to roam about the woods, or in the fieids, or 
even climb upon the roof of the house in the Com- 
pany of his grandfather ; for this was now the 
third year in which he had assisted his grand- 
father as deacon at this yearly solenmity. It 
may therefore be easily supposed, that the boy was 
heartily vexed when he began to comprehend 
Margaret and Maria's intention. 

" I know not, Eberhard," said Margaret, whilst 
laying her left hånd upon his shoulder ; " thou 
scemest to me to fall away so. Dost thou not feel 
any thing of it in thy constitution V 

StiUmg, — ** One grows older every day, Mar- 
garet." 

Margaret. — " O yes I certainly, old and stiflF." 

" That*s true," rejoined Maria, and sighed. 

^'My fifrandfather is still very streng for his 
age," saia Heinrich. 

** That I am, lad," answered the old man. ** I 
would still run up the ladder with thee for a 
wager." 

Heinrich laughed aloud : Margaret soon saw 
that she could not carry the fortress on that side ; 
Srhe therefore sought another way. 

** O yes,'* said she, ** it is a peculiar favor to be 



so well in one's old aøe ; thou hast never been 
sidk, I believe, in thj lite, Ebert !" 

StilUng, — ^ Nerer in my lif e ; I know not what 
sickness is ; for I went about when I had the 
small-pox and meaales.* 

''Tet I believe, &ther,'' rejoined Maria,'* that 
you have been ill several times from falling ; for 
vou have sometimes told ns that you have often 
had dangerous fåUs." 

SUmng.—'' Tes, I have had three mortal Alis." 

^ And the fouith tune thou wilt Ml down," said 
Margaret ; ** 1 forbede it. Thou hast lately seen a 
vision in the wood ; and a little whUe ago. a 
neighbonr wamed and begged of me not to let thee 
go upon the roof : for she said that in the evenings, 
when she milked the cows^ she had heard a noisé 
and a piteons lamentation near our house in the 
road. I beg of thee, Ebert, do me the pleasure, 
and let some one élse thatch the house ; thon doet 
not need to do it." :. 

StiUkip, — '^ Margaret, mav not I, or any one else, 
meet with some other misfortune on the road ! I 
have seen a vision, it is tme ; and our neighbonr 
may have had such a forebodW. Now if this is 
certain, who oan escape what God has ordained 
concerning himt If he has determined that I 
should end my oourse in the road herei, shall I, a 
poor stupid mortal, be able to avoid it ! And if I 
am to £jl down dead, how shall I be able to 
preserve myself ? Supposing I do not go upon the 
roof, may not I, to-day or to-morrow, ascend a 
cart-load of wood, in the road, in order to 
unload i^ stximble, and break my neck f Margaret, 
let me alone I I mUl go on just as I have hitherto 
done, and if my hour comes snddenly, I will call it 
welcome." 

Margaret and Maria added still something 
more ; but he heeded it not, and spoke, on the 
contrary, with Heinrich, on a variety of things 
regarding the thatching ; they were therefore 
obUged to be content, and attempted the thing no 
more. 

The next morning they rose early, and old 
Stilling began, whilst singing a morning hymn, to 
loosen ana throw down the old straw, which he 
easily accomplished in the course of the day, so 
that the next day they were able to commence 
covering the roof with new straw ; in short-, the 
roof was finished without experiencing the slightest 
danger or affri^ht ; only it was necessary to ascend 
it once more, m order to place streng fresh sods 
along the ridge. Old Stilling, however, was in no 
hurry with this ; a week sometimes passed over, 
before it occurred to him to perform this last part 
of his labor. 

The next Wednesday morning, Eberhard rose 
nncommonly early, and went about in the house, 
from one room to another, as if he were seeking 
something. His family were snrprised, and asked 
him what he sought I " Nothing," said he ; ^ I 
know not. I am very well, and yet I have no 
rest ; I cannot be still any where, just as if there 
was somethinj^ in me that impelled me ; I also feel 
an apprehension of which I know not the reason." 
Margaret advised him to dress himself, and after- 
wards to go with Heinrich to Lichthausen, to visit 
his son Johann. He assented, but wished first to 
lay the sods upon the ridge of the house, and visit 
his son the day foUowing. His wife and daughter 
were both opposed to this idea. At dinner, they 
seriously wamed him not to go upon the roof'^; 
even Heinrich begged him to hire some one to 
complete the thatcmng. But the worthy old man 
smiled with an unlimit^ influence on those around 
him — a snule which had won so many a heart 
and impressed it with reverence, although at the 
same time he did not say a word. A man who 
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has grown old in the enjoyment of a good con- 
science, with the consciousness of many good 
actions, and who has accustomed himself to a free 
intercourse with God and his Redeemer, acqnires a 
greatness and a freedom which the greatest con- 
queror never attained. The whole of Stilling*s 
answer to this well-meant waming of his family 
consisted in this. — ^That he Trould ascend the 
cherry-tree, and once more eat his fuU of cherries ; 
for ihere was a tree which stood in the orchard 
behin(^ which bore firuit very late, but so much 
the more excellent in quaUty. His wife and 
daughter were amazed at this proposal^ for he 
had not been in a tree for the last ten years. 
**Now then," said Mareret, "for this time thou 
must exalt thyself, let it cost what it will.** Eber- 
hard laughed, and replied, " The hi^^her, the nearer 
heaven.'' With this ne went out of the door, and 
Heinrich after him, towards the cherry-tree. He 
took hold of the tree with his arms and knees, and 
climbing up to the top, placed himself in a forked 
branch of the tree, and began to eat the cherries, 
occasionally throwing down a twig to Heinrich. 
Margaret and Maria came likewise. " Hold !" said 
the honest woman ; " lift me up a little^ Maria, that 
I mav take hold of the lowest boughs. I must try 
whether I can aJso climb up.*' She succeeded, and 
got up ; Stilling looked down, and laughed heartily, 
and said, "This may truly be caUc^'having our 
youth renewed like.the ea^le's." There sat the 
two honest old grey-heads m the branches of the 
cherry-tree, and enjoyed once more together the 
sweet fruits of their youth ; Stilling was particularly 
cheerful. Margaret descended again, and went 
with Maria to the garden, which was a good way 
off, down the village. An hour afberwar(£. Stilling 
also descended ; and took a mattock in order to 
cut sods. For this purpose, he went to the end of 
the orchard, near to the wood. Heinrich remained 
opposite the house, sitting under the cherry-tree. 
Eberhard came at length a^ain, carrying a large 
piece of green turf on his nead, ana bowed to 
Heinrich, looking very grave, and said, " See what 
a night-cap." Heinrich started, and a tremor 
pervåded tiis whole soul. He has subsequently 
confessed to me, that this made an indelible im- 
pression upon him. 

Father Stilling, meanwhile, ascended the roof 
with the sods. Heinrich was cutting a piece of 
wood; and whilst thus engaged, he heardanoise 
of some one falling. He looked towards the place, 
and blackness covered his eyes, like the night. 
The kind and dear old man la^y stretched out under 
the weight of the ladders, his hånds folded upon 
his breast, his eyes fixed, his teeth shaking, and 
all his limbs trembling, like a person in a severe 
frost. Heinrich hastily threw the ladders off him, 
stretched out his arms, and ran like one insane 
down the village, filling the whole valley with his 
moaning and lamentation. Scarcely had Margaret 
and Maria heard in the garden the sorrowfuf and 
well-known voice of their dear boy, than Maria 
uttered a deep cry, wrung her hånds above her 
head, and flew up the village. Margaret hastened 
after her, with her arms extended, her eyes staring 
wildly, and now and then relieving her op^ressed 
bosom a little by a hoarse shriek. Mana and 
Heinrich were the first with the good man. He 
lay stretched out at full length, his eyes and mouth 
were closed, his hånds folded upon his breast, and 
he was breathing slowly and strongly, like a 
healthy man in a sound sleep ; nor was it any 
where perceptible that he had lost blood. Maria 
shed manv tears upon his face, and moaned con- 
tinually, "Ah ! my father I my father T* Heinrich 
sat at his feet in the dust, sobbing and weeping. 
Meanwhile Margaret arrived also ; she feU down 



beside him on her knees, took her husband round 
the neck, and cailed into his ear, with her usual 
tone of voice ; but he made no sign. The intrepid 
woman then rose, took courage, nor had a tear fallen 
from her eyes. Some of the neighbours now came 
to them, and aU shed tears, for ne was universally 
beloved. Margaret quickly made up a low bed in 
the room ; she spread over it her best sheets, which 
she had used, some for ty years before, in her bridal. 
days. She then came out, quite resigned, and ex- 
claimedy "Bring in my Eberhard, and lay him 
upon the bed." The men took hold of him, Maria 
helå his head, and Heinrich had both his feet in his 
arms ; they laid him upon the bed, and Margaret 
undressed him, and covered him up. He lay 
there, just like a healthy man asleep. Heinrich 
was now ordered to run to Florenburgn, to fetch a 
surgeon. The latter came the same evening, 
examined him, bled him, and declared that thougn 
there was no fracture, yet his death would cer- 
tainly ensue within three days, there being a com- 
plete concussion of the brain. 

On this, Stilling's six children were all sent for, 
and arrived betimes on the Thursday morning; 
they all ,sat down round his bed, were silent, 
moumed, and wept. The windows were hxmg with 
cloth, and Margaret, very resignedly, attended to 
her household afiairs. On the Fridav afbemoonj 
the sufferer's head began to move, tne upper lip 
lifbed itself up a little, and became of a blueish 
colour, and a cold sweat burst forth all over. His 
children all approached nearer the bed. Margaret 
saw it also ; sne took a chair and sat backwards 
near the wall in the dark ; all looked down and 
were silent. Heinrich sat at his grandfather's feet, 
looked at him occasionally, with weeping eyes, and 
was silent also. Thus they all sat tul mne o'clock 
in the evening. Catherine then first observed that 
her father ceased to breathe. She called out 
piteously, "My father is dying !" All feU with 
their faces on the bed, sobbing and weeping. 
Heinrich stood up, took his grandfather by the 
feet, and wept bitterly. Father Stilling drew his 
breath deeply, like one that sighs profoundljr, and 
between each sigh his breath ceased entirely ; 
nothing moved in his whole body, except the under- 
jaw, which projected forward a little at every 
sigh. 

Margaret Stilling, with all her grief, had not yet 
wept ; but as soon as she heard Catherine's excla- 
mation^ she rose up, went to the bed, and looked 
her dymg husband in the face. Some tears now 
fell down her cheeks ; she stretched herself out, 
for she was a little bent by age, lifted up her eyes, 
and extending her hånds towards heaven, prayed 
with the utmost fervour of heart ; she fetched her 
breath deeply every time, which she spent in an 
ardent ejaculation. She spoke the words as she 
was wont, in low German, but all were full of 
spirit and life. The purport of them was, that her 
God and Redeemer would fi[raciously receive her 
dear husband's soul, and taSce him to himself in 
everlasting joy. As she b^gan to pray, all her 
children looked up astonished, sank by the bedside 
upon their knees, and prayed with her in silence. 
The last mortal blow now arrived : — ^the whole 
body was convulsed, he uttered a cry, and 
departed. Margaret ceased praying, took her 
deceased husband's right hånd, shook it, and said, 
" Farewell, Eberhard ! we shall soon meet again 
in heaven." On saying this, she sank upon her 
knees, while aU her chSdren feU down around her. 
Margaret now wept the bitterest tears, and moumed 
deeply. 

Meanwhile the neighbours came to dress the 
deceased. The children rose up,. and the mother 
fetched the shroud. He lay tiU the following 
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Monday on the bier, and was then taken to Floren- 
burgh to be iaterred. 

llie Beverend Mr. Stollbeiii appears in this 
history as a Strange and obstinate man ; but 
when not in this humour, he was kind and tender- 
hearted. When Stilling was lowered into his 
grave, he wept big tears ; and in the pulpit, in the 
inidst of continnal weeping, his words were, '^ I 
am grieved for thee, my brother Jonathan ! Would 
Crod, I had died for thee I" And the text for the 
faneral aermon was, ^ Well done, frooå and £adthful 



aervant ? thou hast been faithfiil over a few things, 
I wiU make thee raler over many. Enter thou 
into the loy of thy Lord I " 

Should any of my readers come to Florenburgh, 
opposite the church-door, at the highest part of the 
church-yard, sleeps father Stilling, on the ascent. 
No sumptuous tombstone covers his grave ; but in 
the spring, a pair of doves coo and caress each 
other sohtarilv between the grass and the flowers 
which spring rorth from the mouldering remains of 
father Stilling. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Fathee Stilling was gone to the quiet habitation 
of his forefathers, and in his house every thing 
reposed in moumful and deathlike silence. For 
upwards of a century, everv hatchet, milk-pail, 
and other article of household fumiture, had had 
its fixed place, and from long use had become 
smooth and polished. Each neighbour and friend 
from the neighbourhood or from a distance, always 
found every thing in its wonted order; and this 
renders people sociable. On entering the house- 
door, the individual felt himself at home. But 
now, every thing was still and deserted, the voice 
of mirth and joy was silent, and his place at the 
table remained empty ; no one ventured to sit 
down in it, until at length Heinrich took possession 
of it ; but he only half-filled it. 

Mar^faret Stillm^, meanwhile^ moumed calmly 
and without complainin^ ; but Heinrich spoke 
much with her concemmg his grandfather. He 
imagined heaven to himself as a gloriens country, 
full of woods, fieids, and meadows, in aU the bloom 
and verdure of the finest spring, when the south 
wind breathes over them, and tne sun imparts life 
and fecundity to every creature. He tnen saw 
father Stilling walking about with a glory round 
his head, and a silvery robe flowing about mm. 

All his conversation had reference to these 
ideas. Martet once asked him, '* What thinkest 
thou, Heinnch, that thy grandmther is doins^ at 
present ?" He answered, " He wiU be traveUing 
to Orion, to Sirius, to Charles's Wain, and the 
Pleiades, and take a good view of every thing ; he 
will then be truly astonished, and say, as ne has 
so often said, * O what a wonderful Grod !'" ** But 
I have no mind for all this,'' said Margaret ; 
** what shall I do there ?" Heinrich rejoined, ** Aet 
like Mary, who sat at the feet of Jesus.*' With 
such discourse the memory of the good man was 
frequently renewed. 

The housékeeping could not long exist on the 
footing it now was ; the old mother therefore re- 
qaest^ her son-in-law Simon, with his wife Eliza- 
beth, to take up their abode again in the house, 
for they had rented a house and garden in another 
place, where they resided during father Stilling'? 
life. They came with their chil£en and fumiture, 
and took charge of the patemal inheritance ; — im- 
niediately every thing became strande ; they broke 
down a wall oi the room, and built out four feet 
farther into the yard. Simon had not room 
enough. He waa no Stilling; and the oal'-.en 
table, full of blessing and hospitality — ^the honest 
old table — ^was obliged to make way for a yellow 
loaple one, fall of closed drawers, and had ita 
place assigned it on the beam behind the chimney. 
Heinrich occasioneJly made a pilgrimage thither, 
»id himself down near it, on the loft, and wept. 
Simon foimd him once in this posture, and said to 
nim, « Heinrich, what art thou doing here ?" The 
latter anawered, *^ I am weeping about the table." 



The unde laughed, and said, ''Thou hast ffood 
reason to weep for an old oaken board !" Hein- 
rich was vexec^ and added, *^ This handle behind, 
and that foot there, and this work at the handle, 
was made by my grandfather ; he that loves him 
would not break it." Simon was angry, and 
replied, ** It was not large enough for me ; and 
besides, what should I have done with my own ? " 
" Uncle," said Heinrich, " you should have placed 
it here till my grandmother dies, and the rest of 
us are gone." 

Meanwhile, every thing was changed ; the g^tle 
breathiuff of Stilling's spirit was transmutea into 
the roarmg of an anxious desire after money and 
property. Margaret felt this, and her chudren 
with her ; she retired into a comer behind the 
stove, and there she spent her remaining vears; 
she became entirdy blmd, yet this did not hinder 
her from spinning flax, in which she passed her 
time. 

Father Stilling is ^one ; I will now foUow the^ 
footsteps of younff Heinrich, his grandson, wherever 
he may go ; nothmg besides shall retard me. 

Johann Stilling was now bailifF and landmea- 
surer ; Wilhelm, schoolmaster at Tiefenbach ; 
Maria at service with her sister Elizabeth ; the 
other danghters were married out of the house; 
and Heinrich went to Florenburgh to the Latin 
school. 

Wilhelm had a room in Stilling's house ; in it 
there stood a bed in which he slept with his son, 
and at the window was a table with the appurte- 
nances of his tråde, for as soon as he came from 
the school he laboured at his needle. In the morn- 
ing early, Heinrich took his satchel, in which, be- 
sides the necessary schoolbooks, there was a sand- 
wich for dinner, as also the ** History of the Four 
Ghildren of Haymon," or some other such book, 
together with a shepherd's flute. As soon as he 
had breakfasted, he set off ; and when he was out- 
side the village, he took out his book, and read 
whilst walking, or else quavered some old ballad 
or other tune upon his flute. Leaming Latin was 
not at all difficult to him, and he had still time 
enough to read old tales. In the summer he went 
jhome every evening ; but in the winter, he came 
only on the Saturday evening, and went away 
agam on the Monday morning ; — this contmued 
four years ; but the last summer, he stayed much 
at home, and assisted his father at his tråde, or 
made buttons. 

Even the road to Florenburgh and the school 
aflorded him many a pleasant hour. The school- 
master was a gentle and sensible man, and knew 
both how to give and to take. After dinner, 
Stilling assembled a number of children about 
him, went out with them into the fieids, or to the 
edge of a brook, and then related to them all kinds 
of fine sentimental tales ; and after his store was 
exhausted, others were obliged to do the same. 
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Some o£ thøm were onoe togfether in a meadow^ 
when a boy oame to Uiem, who bmn as follows : — 
*< Hear, me^ ohildren 1 I will tell you sometidng. 
Near ub lives old FrOhling : you know how he totters 
aboiit with lus stidk ; he Bas no longer any teeth, 
and he caonot see or hear mnoh. Now when he 
sits at the dinner-table, and trembles in such a 
manneor, he always scattere nrnoh, and sometimes 
something fehlls out of his mouth again. This dis- 
ffusted his son and his daughter-in-law ; and there- 
fore the old grandfather was at length obliged 
to eat in the comer, behind the stove ; they gave 
him something to eat in an earthen dish, and that 
often not enough to satisfy him. I have seen him 
eatiog ; and he looked so sad afber dinner, and his 
eyes were wet with tears. Well, the day before 
yesterday, he broke his earthen duh. The young 
woman scolded him severely, but he said nothing, 
and only sighed. They then bought him a wooden 
dish for a ooupla of farthings, and he was obliged 
to eat out of it yesterday for the first time. 
Whilst they were sitting thus at dinner, their 
little boy^ who is three years-and-a-half old, began 
to gather little boards together on the floor. Young 
Fruhling said to him, ' W hat art thou doing there, 
Petor r 'O,* said the child, ' I am maJdne^ a little 
trough, out of which my father and mother shall 
eat when I am grown up.' Youne Friihlin^ and 
his wife looked at eaoh other awnile; at length 
they began to weep, and immediately fetched the 
old grand£EbUier to the table, and let him eat with 
them.*' 

The childran sjE^^ii^^ up» dapped their hånds, 
and oried out, ** That is very pretty ; — did little 
Peter say so I" ** Yes," rejoined the boVj " I stood 
by when it happened." Heinrich Stiflmg, how- 
ever, did not laugh : he stood stilL and looked 
down ; the tale penetrated through him, even to 
liis inmost soul ; at length he b^gan : — ^ I believe 
if that had happened to my granSather, he would 
have risen up from his wooden dish, gone into a 
comer of the room, and having placed himself 
there^ would have exdaimed, ' Lord, strengthen me 
at tms time^ that I may avenge m^self of these 
Philjstines I ' He would then have laid hold of the 
comer-posts, and have pulled the house down about 
them." **G«atly, gently, Stilling I" said one of 
the tallest of the boys to him ; ^ that would have 
been a little too bad of thy grandfather." " Thou 
art in the right," said Hemrich ; ^ but only think 
how sataoic it was I — how often mav old Fruhlinff 
have had his boy in his lap, and put the besl 
morsels into his mouth ! It would not have been 
wonderful if some fiery dragon, at midnight, when 
the first quarter of the moon had just set. had 
hurled itself down the chimney of sudh a nouse, 
and poisoned all the food." It was nothing Strange 
that he thought of the dragon ; for some days 
before, on going home in the evening, he himself 
bad seen wl^t he thought a great one flying through 
the air, and he was stiU firmly persuaded that it 
was one of the chief of the devils. 

Thus the time glided away, and the period was 
at hånd when he was to leave the Latin school, 
and assist his father in his tråde. This was, how- 
ever, a fipreat trial to him ; he lived only amongst 
his boo&, and it always seemed to him that time 
enough was not afibrded him for reading ; on which 
account he had an indescribable longing to become 
a sohoolmaster. This was, in his eyes, the most 
honorable station he ever expected to attain. The 
thought of becoming a preacher was too far 
beyond his sphere. But when he sometimes soared 
on high, imagined himself in the pulpit, and then 
reflected what a happiness it would be to spend a 
whole life surrounded by books, his heart eiuarged, 
---dcdight pervaded him, and then it sometimes 
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oocurred to him that God did^not creato this 
impulse in him in vain ; therefore said he, ** I 
will be quiet. He wiU lead me, and I wiU follow 
him.** 

This enthusiasm sometimes inducedhim, when 
his family was not at home, to aet a pleasant 
oomedy ; he coUeoted as many children round 
him as he could gatiier together, hung a woman's 
black apron on his back, made huomielf a ru£P of 
whito paper, which he put round his neck, then 
ascended an arm-chair, with the back before him, 
and began to preach with a gravity which astonished 
all his hearers. He did this often ; for it was 
perhaps the only childVplay in which he ever 
mdulged. 

Now it happened on one oocasion, as he was de- 
daiming very violently, and making heil hot for 
his hearers, that the Hev. Mr. Stollbein all at once 
entered the room ; he did not often smile^ but this 
time he could not smother his laughter. Heinrich, 
however, did not laugh, but stood there like a 
statue^ pale as the wall, and he was nearer weeping 
than laughing. His hearers placed themselves aU 
along the waiu, and folded their hauds. Heinrich 
looked timidly at the dergyman, fearing lest he 
should lift up his cane to strike him, for such was 
his custom when he saw children at play; — how- 
ever, he did not do so on this occasion ; he merely 
said, '* Gome down and place thyself fonder, and 
throw aside that foolish dress I Heinrich will- 
obeyed. Stollbein continued : — 

'* I believe thou intendest to aot the preacher." 

Heinrich, — '^ I have no money to study." 

Stollhem, — ** Thou shalt not be a preaoher, but a 
sohoolmaster." 

Heinrick, — *^ That I will, gladly, your reverence ! 
But if our Lord Grod wm have me become a 
preacher, or some other leamed man, must I then 
say, ' No, ^acious God, I will continue a school- 
mastor — ^his reverence will have it so.*' 

StoUbevn^ — ** Hold thy tongue thou ass I — do'st 
thou not know whom thou hast before thee ?" 

The clergyman then oatochized all the children, 
in which he had an excellent gift. 

At the next opportunity Mr. StoUbein sought 
to persuade Wilhelm to send his son to the uni- 
versity ; he even promised to procure the supplies, 
but this undertskking was too great to be sur- 
mounted. 

Heinrich, meanwhile, struggled honestly with 
his unpleasant situation. His mclination to keep 
a school was inexpressible ; but solely in order 
that he might get rid of his tråde, and be able to 
occupy himself with books ; for he felt plainly, 
that the instruction of other children would be 
extremely tedious to him. However, he made his 
life as tolerable as he possibly could. Mathematics, 
together with ancient histories, and tales of 
romance, were his department ; for he had reallyj 
studied through Tobias Beutel, and Bion's mathe- 
matical work-school ; dialling, in particular, de- 
lighted him beyond measure. it was curious to see 
how he had gamished the comer in which he sat at 
his needle, according to his own fancy. The 
window-panes were fim of sun-dials ; inside, before 
the window, there stood a square block, in the 
shape of a die, covered with paper, all the five 
sides of which were adorned with sun-dials, the 
hånds of which were broken needles. On the 
ceiling above, there was likewise a sun-dial, on 
which light was cast by a piece of looking-glass in 
the window : and an astronomicai ring, made of 
whalebone, hun^ by a thread before the window ; 
this latter served in the place of a watch, when he 
went out. All these dials were not only correctly 
and properly drawn, but he also, even then, under- 
stood common geometry, together with writing and 
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arithmetic -thoroughly, although he was only a boy 
of twélve years of age, aad an apprentke to the 
tråde of a iidlor. 

yoimg StiUinff now also began to attend Mr. 
Stollbein^s catecEizatioiLB. But thongh tliis was a 
trifle to him, yet it had also its difficultiea ; for as 
the revørend gentleman had always an eye upon 
him, he continually diacovered eomething that dia- 
pleased him; for inatance, when he entered the 
church or the vestrj, he waa always the foremoat, 
and had therefore also always the uppermoat place ; 
this StoUbein could not endure, for he uncom- 
monly loved humilit;^ in other people. Once^ he 
attacked him, and said, — 

** Why art thou always the foremost I*' 

He answered, ''When there is any thing to 
leam, I am not willingly the hindmost." 

StoUbem* — ^''What, thou clown I — ^knowest thou 
no medium between behind and in the front I " 

Stilling would gladly have added a word or two, 
but he waa afraid of enraging the clergyman. Mr. 
StoUbein walked ujp the room, and on coming 
down, he said, smilmg, — *^ Stilling, how do'st thou 
translate medium tenuere beoH f" 

Hevnrich. — ^That meana, the saints have kept 
the middle way ; yet it seems to mei, it might also 
be said, pUrique medium tenentes stmt damruUL 
(The most of those are damned, who kept the 
middle way — ^that is, men neither cold nor hot.J 
Mr. StoUbein started, looked at him, and said, 
''Boy, I teU thee thou shalt have the right of 
standmg firet ; thou hast made an exceUent replv." 
However, he never stood foremost again, in order 
that the other children might not be vexed. I 
know not whether it waa cowardice or hundUty. 
Mr. StoUbein now asked him why he did not eo to 
his nlace. He answered, ^ He thiékt humbleth nim- 
selr shall be exalted." ^ SUence 1'^ rejoined the 
clergjmsoi ; ^ thou art a presuniptuous Doy." 

Tmngs continued thus until Easter of the year 
1755, when Heinrich Stilling was fourteen years 
and-arhalf old. A fortnight oefore this time, the 
Rev. Mr. StoUbein sent for him to come to him 
alone, and aaid to him, " Hear me. Stilling ; I would 
eladly make a brave feUow of thee, but thou must 
Behave thyself weU, and be obedient to me, thy 
superior. At Easter I wUl confirm thee, with some 
others, who are older than thou, for the reception 
of the holy sacrament, and then I wUl see if I 
cannot make a schoolmaster of thee." Stilling's 
heart leaped for joy ; he thanked the clergyman, 
and promised to do every thing he wished him. 
This pleased the old man exceedinjgly ; he let him 
go in peace, and faithfuUy kept his word ; for at 
Easter he went to the sacrament, and was imme- 
diately appointed schoolmaster of ZeUberg, which 
Office he w^as to enter upon on the first of May. 
The ZeUberg people also anxiously desired him, 
for his fame had spread far and wide. It is im- 
possible to express the pleasure which young StUl« 
mg felt on this occasion ; he could scarcefy wait 
for the day which was fixed for his entrance into 
Office. 

ZeUberg Hes just behind the summit of the 
^er ; and the road to it from Tiefenbach leads 
directly up through the wood. As soon as a person 
ascendis the hUl, he has before him a large level 
field, near the right side of the wood, whose aged 
oaks and beech-trees planted in a straight line to- 
wards the east, like a Prussian regiment on the 
parade, seem to prop the sky ; in the same direc- 
tion, at the end of the wood, there rises a bushy 
nill, caUed the Heights, and also, the Hangesberg ; 
^is is the highest point in aU Westphalia. ^om 
Tiefenbach to this place, there is a continual, 
straight, and steep ascent, for three quarters of a 
league. To the left Ues a delightfnl plain, which. 



towards the north, élevates itself into a hill, 
oovered with com-fields ; this is caUed St. An- 
thony's Church ; probablv a ohapél stood there in 
ancient times, dedicatea to that saint In the 
front of this hilL to the soul^ lies a charming 
manorial farm, wiiich is oooupied by £armers. To 
the noHh-east, the plain termmates in a beautiful 
meadow, at the foot of two bushy hills; betwixt 
this mcNEtdow and the heights a green path-way 
leads through the bushes from the neld, along the 
side of the nUl, untU at length it bides itaelf in 
aolenm obsouritv from the view ; it is a mere forest- 
path, 80 formod by nature and accident. As soon 
as the highest hill is suimounted, the traveUer ar- 
rives at tne village of ZeUberg ; it lies therefore on 
the east side of the GiUer, where a brook springs 
up in a meadow, which at length becomes a river, 
and falls into the Weser not iså: from Gassél. The 
situation of this place is enohantingly^ beautiful, 
partioularly towards Ihe dose of the spring, during 
the summer, and in the beginning of autumn ; but 
in the winter it is terrible there. The bowling of 
the storm, and the quantity of snow which is hurled 
down by the wind, transforms this paradise into a 
Norwegian landscape. This place therefore was 
the first in wMoh Heinrich Stilling was to give 
proof of his abiUties. 

In Ihe smaU villages in that country, school is 
kept from the first of May tiU Martinmas, and 
consequently through the summer, but only two 
days in the, week, namely, Fridajr and Saturday ; 
and such was also the case at ZeUberg. StiUing 
went thither on the Friday morning at sunrise, 
and retumed the Saturday evening. This walk 
had for him something indescribab^, partioularly 
when he ascended the hiU a^d entered the plain 
before sunrise, and saw the sun rising in the dis- 
tance between the bushy bilis ; — ^before it, breathed 
a gentle wind, which played with his looks ; his 
heart then mdted, he often wept, and wished to 
see angels, like Jacob at Mahanaim. When he 
thus stood dissolved in fer 'ngs of delight, he 
tumed about, and saw Tiefenbach lying below in 
noctumal vapour. To the left, a large hUl de- 
scended fr*om the GiUer. called der kitzwe Stein; 
and forward, to the rignt, lav close at nand the 
ruins of Geisenberg castle^ AU the scenes which 
had there taken place between his father and his 
late mother, and between his father and himsel^ 
then presented themselves to his soul, like so 
many pictures irradiated with the most glorious 
li^ht; he stood like one intoxicated, and yielded 
himself entirely up to his sensations. He then 
looked at the distant prospect ; — twelve Grerman 
miles southward lay the Taunus, or Feldberg, 
near Frankfort ; eight or nine mUes weetward, lay 
before him the seven hUls on the Rhine, besides 
numberless less celebrated eminences ; but to the 
north-west lay a high hiU, whose snmmit almost 
rivalled that of the GiUer, and hid from StilUng's 
view the proi^ect of the scene of his future im- 
portant destimes. 

This was the place where Heinrich could linger 
for an hour to^[etfaer, without being fiiUy conscious 
of himself; his whole spirit was prayery-inward 
peace, and love to the Almighty, who had made 
aU these things. 

Sometimes also, he wished himself a prince, that 
he might build a town upon this plain. It was im- 
mediately there in his imagination. His own resi- 
dence was fixed on the St. Anthony's Church ; — on 
the heights he saw the citadel ot the town, like 
Montalban in the wooden cuts in the book of the 
Fair Melusuia ; this citadel was to be caUed Hein- 
richsburg ; but as to the name of the town, he 
was stiU in doubt ; however, the name Stillingen 
seemed to him the most beautiful. WhUst ooon« 
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pied in this manner, he ascended from a prince to 
a king ; but when he had reached " the Heights," 
he saw Zellberg lying before him, and he was then 
nothuig more than the temporary sohoolmaster of 
that place, and with this he was quite satisfied — 
for he had time for readin^. 

There dwelt at this mace a forester, of the 
name of Kruger, a wortny and houest man ; this 
person had two yonng boys, of whom he was 
desirous to make something. He had been cor- 
dially attached to old Stilhng, and therefore he 
loved his children also. It gave joy to the soul of 
this man to see young Stilling as sohoolmaster in 
his vUlage. He therefore resolved to take him 
into his house. Heinrich was well pleased with 
this arrangement ; his father made all the clothes 
for the forester and his family, and therefore was 
well acquainted with them ; besides, he knew that 
Kriiger had many rare hooks, of which he hoped 
to make good use. He consequently fixed his 
quarters there ; and the first thing he imdertook 
was the examination of Kriiger's librarjr. He 
opened an old folio, and found a translation of 
Homer in German verse; he leaped for joy, 
kissed the book, pressed it to his breast, requested 
the loan of it, and took it with him to the school, 
where he carefuUy shut it up in the drawer under 
the table, and read in it as often as possible. He 
had translated Virgil at the Latin school ; and on 
that occasion had heard so much of Homer, that 
he would previously have given treasures to have 
been able to read it ; the opportunity now pre- 
sented itself to him, and he faithfuUy availed 
himself of it. 

Seldom has the Ih'ad, since it has been in the 
world, been read with more rapture and feeling. 
Hector was a man — ^not so Achilles — still less 
Agamenmon ; in a word^ he took the part of the 
Trojans throughout : yet he scarcely deigned to 
bestow a thougnt upon Paris and his Helen ; par- 
ticularly because he always remained at home, 
although he caused the war. **What an intolerably 
miserable fellow he is ! " thought he often to him- 
self. He regretted no one so much as old Priam. 
The images and scenery of Homer were so much 
according to his .taste, that he could not refrain 
from exulting aloud whenever he met with a very 
animated expression, which was adapted to the 
subject ; — ^this would have been the right time for 
him to have read Ossian. 

This high degree of sentimentalism had however 
its minor causes also, for the whole surrounding 
country contributed to it. Let the reader imagine 
to himself a mind susceptible, even to the highest 
degree of enthusiasm, whose taste was natural, 
and not yet in subjection to any specific mode, and 
which had felt, seen, and stucued nothing but real 
nature, which lived without care or sorrow, highly 
satisfied with its situation, and open to every plea- 
sure; — ^imagine such a spirit reading Homer, in 
the most beautiful and natural scenery in the 
world, and that early in the morning ; — call to 
mind the situation of the place : he sat in the 
school, near twD windows which looked towards 
the east ; the school stood on the south side, on the 
declivity of the loftiest hill, and around it were 
planted old birch-trees with snow-white stems, on 
a veidant lawn, whose dark-green leaves trembled 
continuaUy in the restless breeze. Towards sun- 
rise, there was a beautiful valley of raeadows 
bordered by bushy hills and mountains. Towards 
the south lay, something lower, the village ; behind 
it a meadow, and then a range of fieids imper- 
ceptibly rose, which were, terminated by a wood. 
Towards the west, and near at hånd, was the 
lofty Giller with its thousand oaks, Here Stilling 
read Homer in May and June, when the whole 



hemisphere is beautiful, and rejoices in the Birength 
of its Preserver and Supporter. 

In addition to this, all his peasants were natu- 
rally a good sort of people, whose minds were 
stored with old tales and narratives, which they 
brought to light on every occasion. By this means 
the sohoolmaster was nourished with his own 
element, and increasingly disposed to sentimental- 
ism. On one occasion, ne took a walk upon the 
highest hill behind the school ; and on its summit 
he met with an old peasant from the village, who 
was gathering sticks : as soon as the latter saw the 
sohoolmaster coming, he ceased working, and said^ 
" It is well, schoolimister, that you are come, for I 
am tired. Listen now to what I will tell you ; I 
was just thinking about it. I and your grand- 
father once bumt charcoal here, above thirty years 
ago, and we were then yerj happy. We always 
came to meet each other, ate and drank together, 
and were continually talking over old tales. As 
far as your eye can reach, you cannot see a hill the 
name of which we did not call to mind, and the 
place to which it adjoios ; we had then great 
pleasure in lying down on the grass^ in this 
manner, and telline each other tales, pomting out 
at the same time the place where they hap^eued." 
The peaSant now held his left hånd over nis eyes, 
and with his right he pointed towards the west and 
north-west, and said, •* A little below, vonder, you 
see iGeiscnberg castle ; immediately behind it^ a 
good way off, is a lofty hill with three 6unMnits», 
the middle one of which is still cailed the Kindels- 
ber^. In ancient times, there stood a castle there, 
which had also that name, and wherein i*esided 
some knights, who were very wicked. To the 
right, they had a very excellent silver-mine, by 
which they became amazingly rich. Well, what 
happened? Their presumption went so far that 
they caused sUver balls to be made, and when they 
played, they struck at these balls with silver 
bats ; — ^then they baked large cakes of wheaten 
fiour, as big as coach-wheels, made holes in the 
middle, and put axle-trees on them ; now this was 
a heinous sm, for how many people have not 
bread to eat ! At length, the Lord God was weary 
of it ; for there came a little white man to the 
castle, one evening late, who notified to them that 
they must all die within three days, and ^ve them 
a sign, which was, that in that same nighi a cow 
would cast two lambs. This took place ; but no 
one heeded it, except the youngest son, a knight 
whose name was Sigmun^' and a daughter who 
was a very beautiful lady. These two prayed day 
and night. The others died of the plague, but 
these two continued alive. But there was here, on 
the Geisenberg, also a young bold knight, who 
constantly rode a large black horse, on which 
account he was always termed * the Knight with 
the black horse.' He was a wicked man, and was 
continually robbing and murdering. This knight 
fell in love with the fair lady on the Kindelsberg, 
and would absolutely have her ; but the thing had 
a bad end. I still know an old song about it." 

The sohoolmaster said, **Let me beg of you, 
Kraft," for so was the peasant called, ** to repeat 
the song to me." Kraft answered, " That I will| 
gladly ; i will sing it to you." 

*• iNear Kindelsbci^ castle's lofty towers, 
There stands an old linden-tree ; 
Its numerous branches, so crooked and laige, 
Wave in the cool breeze so free. 

" Glose to this lindon-tree there stands 
A stone both broad and high ; 
'Tis clad with old moss of red and grev hue. 
And the storm and the rain doth defy. 

•• There sleeps a maiden the doleful sleep, 
"Who was true to her knight so dear; 
A noble eount of the Mark was he, 
But her end was woeful and drear. 
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** Ho went with her brother to a distant land. 
To the toumament so ^ay ; 
He saTe the maiden tbe iron hånd ; 
Sne wept in sad disma}-. 

" The time alrcady "vras long elapsed ; 
The count retuni'd not again ; 
She sat herself dcwn by the linden*tree. 
And moum'd from heartfelt pain. 

" There came a young knight to the place where she lay. 
Upon a jet-l)lack stecd ; 
He spoke to the maidcu in friendly guise. 
And proudly his suit did plead. 

•• The virgin replied, • Thou never mayest have 
Me for thy tender bride, 
Until this linden-tree so green 
Shall have wither'd away and'ciied.' 

** The linden-tree vas still young and tall :— 
Tho knight sought the country rouud 
For a wither'd one, equally high and large, 
Until such a tree he found. 

*' He vrent by the light of the mldnight moon. 
Dug up the green linden-tree, 
And planted the wither'd one in its place 
With care, that none might see. 

*' The maiden rose at break of day. 
Her window appear'd so light ; 
The linden-tree 's shadow play'd on it no more. 
And <larkness cover'd her sight. 

" Away ahe ran to the linden-tree. 
And sat herself down to complain ; 
The knight soon appear'd, with lofty mien. 
And demanded her heart again. 

*' The maiden replied, in deep distress, 
• I am nnable thee to love !* 
The haughty knight struck her dead to the ground, 
Which the count to tears did move. 

" The covnt retum'd that sclf-same day. 
And savr, in doleful mood, 
How by the wither'd linden lay 
The maiden in her blood. 

" And there he made a grave profound 
His love's sad resting-place ; 
And sought fora linden the couuiry round, 
The yirgin's tomb to grace. 

*< And a large stone he fixed there, 

'Which stands in the breeze so frce ; — 
There sleeps the maiden once so fair. 
In the shade of the linden-tree." 

Stilling listened in silence ; — ^he scarcely ventnred 
to breatne ; — the fine voice of old Kraft, the 
tonching melody, and the tale itself, wrought upon 
him in such a manner that his heart Beat vio- 
lently. He often visited the old peasant, who sang 
him the song repeatedly, until ne knew it from 
memory. 

The sun now sank beneath the distant blue 
hill, and Kraft and the schoolmaster descended the 
eminence together ; the brown and piebald cows 
were grazing in the pasture, the soimd of theii* 
hoarse bells reechoing hither and thither ; the 
boys ran about in the gardens, and divided their 
bread, butter, and cheese wiUi each other ; the 
women were engaged in preparing the cow-stalls, 
and the hens fluttered up to their roosts ; the 
orange and red-brown cock tnmed himself once 
more upon his perch before the hole, and crowed 
a good iiight to liis neighbours ; the burners of 
charcoal conversed together, as they descended the 
wood, their wallets on their backs, and rejoiced af* 
the approach of repose. 

Heinrich Stilling^s method of teaching was 
singular, and so ordered that he lost little or no- 
thing by it. In the morning, as soon as the child- 
ren eniered the school, and were all assembled, 
he prayed with them and catechized them in the 
fij-st principles of reli^on, according to his own 
ideas, without book. He tlien let each of them 
read a portion ; wlien this was done, he encouraged 
the children to Icarn the catechism, promising to 
relate charming tales to them if they learned tlieii' 
tasks well. ^Meanwhiic he wrote what they were 
lo copy, let them all read once more, aud then 
began "his narrations, by wbich all that he had 



ever read in the B^ble, in the Emperor Octavian, 
the Fair Magelone, and others, was gradually ex- 
hausted ; even the destruction of the regal city of 
Troy was undertaken. Such was the manner and 
custom in his school, from one day to another. It 
is impossible to express with what zeal the child- 
ren learned their tasks in order that they might 
the earlier listen to the tales ; and if they were 
perverse or not diligent, the schoolmaster did not 
relate his histories, but read to himself. 

No one lost by this singular mode of instruction, 
but the scholars in A. B. C. and spelling ; this 
part of Stillings scholastic duties was much too 
tedious for him. On the Sunday morning, the 
school-children assembled themselves arotmd their 
agreeable teacher, and thus he walked with his 
retinue, whilst relating the most beautiful tales, to 
the church at Florenonrgh, and after sermon, in 
the same order, home again. 

The Zellberg people were, however, well satisfied 
with Stilling ; they saw that their children learned, 
without receiving much correction ; many of them 
even took a pleasure in all the beautiful tales which 
their children were able to relate to them. Krii- 
ger, in particular, loved him extremely, for he 
could taJk much with him out of Paraacelsus (for 
so he pronounced the word Paracelsus) ; he had an 
old German translation of his writings, and as he 
was a slavish admirer of all those whom he be- 
lieved to have possessed the philosopher's stone, 
consequently Jacob Bohme's, Count Bernhard 's, 
and Paraeelsns's works were precious relics in 
his esteem. StUliug himself had a relish for them, 
not merely on account of the philosopher's stone, 
but because he thought he found very sublime and 
glorious ideas, particularly in Bohme ; when they 
pronounced the words "wheel of the etemal es- 
sences," or even "obliaue ligbtning," and others 
of the same kind, he felt a very peculiar elevation 
of mind. They investigated magicai figures for 
hours together, until they often lost both beginning 
and end, and imagined that the figures before them 
lived and moved ; this was then a real enjoyment 
of soul to them in this kind of intoxication, to 
haVe and feel grotesque ideas in a lively manner. 

This paradisiacal life, however, was of shcrt 
duration. The Rev. Mr. Stollbein and Krftger the 
forester, were mortal enemies. The reason of it 
was this : — Stollbein was an unlimited monarch in 
his parish ; his privy-council, I mean the con- 
sistory, was entirely composed of men whom he 
himself had selected, and of whom he knew before- 
hand, that they were simple enough always to say 
yes, Father Stilling was the last that had been 
appointed by the former preacher ; hence he found 
opposition no where. H!e declared war and con- 
cluded peace, without asking advice of any one ; 
every one feared him, and trembled in his presence. 
However, I cannot say that the common weal 
snffered particularly under his govemment ; for 
with all his faults he had a number of good quali- 
ties. Only Kruger and some of the first people of 
Florenburgh hated him so much that they scarcely 
ever went to church, much less took the sacrament 
with him. Kriiger asserted openly, that he waa 
possessed by the evil one ; and therefore he always 
did the very reverse of that which the clergjrman 
wished. 

After Stilling had been sorae weeks at Zellberg, 
Mr. Stollbein resolved to visit his new schoolmaster 
there. He came to the school at nine o'clock in 
the forenoon ; fortunately. Stilling was neither 
reading nor relating. But still he Icnew that he 
was lodging with Kriiger ; he therefore looked 
very cross, gazed aroimd him, and asked, •* What 
are you domg with slates in the school I " (Still- 
ir p instructed the childi*en in the evening in arith« 
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metic.) The sohoolDiiastflr antirered. '^ The child* 
ren ose them fi>r calcnlations in tae evening.** 
The olevgyman oontinnedy— 

^ That I oan snppoie ; bnt who UM yon to do 
ihatr 

Heinrich knew not whai he shonld mv ; he 
looked hiB reyereDoe in ihe åuse, and wae aslonish- 
ed ; at length he replied, with a smile, ** He that 
appointed me to teadi the ohildren to read, write, 
and the catechism, told me also to instruct them 
in ariUunetic." 

StoUbeinr-**You 1 I had åhnost eaid 

something. Teach them first what ia moBt needful 
for them, and when they have leamed that, then 
teach them arithmetic likewise." 

Stillinfl^B heart now b^gan to give rmj ; it was 
constitntional with him, instead of bemg Bofpey 
and initated like oUieni, for the tears to come mto 
his eyes, and flow down his cheeks ; bnt there ia a 
oase in which he can be really angry, and that i& 
when he himself, or some ffr&ye and sentimental 
snbject, is treated satiricaQy. ^ Indeed I " re- 
joinedhe; ^whatshall I do I The people will 
nave me teach the ohildren aocounts, and yonr 
reTerence wiU not permit it. Whom must I 
obey!'* 

''I have to oommand in school matters^" said 
StoUbein, ^ and not yonr peaaants I *' — and with that | 
he went out of the door. 

Stilling immediately ordered all the slates to be 
taken down, and laid in a heap behind the atoye, 
under the seat. He was obeyed ; eyery on^ how- 
ever, wrote his own name upon his slato, with his 
penoL 

After school, he went to the chuichwarden, re- 
lated the ciroumstance to hun, and asked his adyice. 
The man smiled, and said, ''Mr. StoUbein has 
probably yented his ill-temper ; lay the slates 
aside, so that he may not see them when he comes 
again ; but do you continue as before ; the dbild- 
ren must leam arithmetic." He told it aJso to 
Eriger, who thought the eyil one possessed him ; 
and according to nis opinion, the girls ought to 
leam accounts — ^his ohildren, at least, should now 
begin. Tliis accordingly took j^aoe, and Stilling 
was eyen obliged to instmct the eldest boys in 
geometry. 

Matters continued thus during the sommer; 
but no one imagined what wouKl occnr in the 
autumn. A fortnight before Martinmas, the 
churchwardens came to the school, and annonnoed 
to StilUng, in the name of;'the clergyman, that he 
must leaye the school at Martinmas, and return 
to his father. This was a olap of thnnder to the 
schoolmaster and his scholars ; they all wept to- 
gener. Eruger and the rest of tne ZeUbeifiers 
were almost mad ; they stamped with their feet, 
and swora that the clergyman should not denriye 
them of th^ schoolmaster. But Wilhehn Stilling, 
howeyer much yexed he felt, found it more adyis- 
able to take back his son, in order not to jpreyent 
his fnture good fortune. The Snnday anemoon 
before Martmmas, the gjood schoolmaster put his 
few clothes and books into a bag, hung it oyer 
his shoulder, and, leaying Zellbeig, asoended the 
Heights ; lus sdiolars foUowed nim in troops, 
weeping ; he himself shed floods of tear& and be- 
waiied the sweet season he had spent at zléllberg. 
The whole of the Western heaven presented a 
gloomy appearance ; the sun crept behind a biack 
mountain of douds, and he wandered in the dark- 
ness of the forest down the Giller. 

On the Monday morning, his fiither plaoed him 
acain in his old comer, at the needle. The tråde 
of a tailor was now doubly disgnsting to him, after 
haying tasted the sweets of keeping school. The 
ønj^ Uiing that still gaye him pleasure, was, to re- 



pair his old snn-diais, and relate to his grandmotlier 
the excollencies of Homer, who seemed plcased 
with all she heard, and eyen relished it — not from 
a natural feeling, but because she remembered 
that her dear Eberhard had been a great admirer 
of such things.. 

Hemrich Stilling's sufferings now assaulted him 
in all their violence ; he firmly believed he was not 
born to be a tailor, and he was heartily ashamed 
of sitting in such a manner at his needle ; therefore 
when any person of respectability entered the room 
he blushed. 

Some weeks after this, uncle Simon was met on 
the highway by the Rev. Mr. StoUbein. On 
seein^ the clergyman on horseback at a distance, 
he labored with aU his might to jffet his cart and 
oxen out of the road into the field, and placed 
himself near the oxen with his hat in his hånd, 
untU Mr. StoUbem came up. 

StoUbein. — '^ WeU, what is your brother-in-law's 
son doing !" 
Simon.— -^^ He sits at the table, and sews.*' 
StoUbein^'' Thafs right I I'U have it so f 
StoUbein rode on, and Simon continued his way 
home. He immediately related to Wilhelm what 
the dergymaa had said. Heinrich heard it with 
the most heartfelt pain ; but took courage again^ 
when he saw how his £Either threw his work aside 
in a rage, and said passionately, ^ And 111 have 
him keep school as soon as opportunity offers !" 
Simon rejoined, « I would have left him at Zell- 
berff 5 the clergyman might have been conquered." 
** That might have been done," repUed Wilhelm ; 
^ but then I should have made him arlways my 
enemy, and have lived uncomfortably. Suffcring 
is better tban striving." " For my part," continued 
Simon, * I do not care a straw for him ; let him 
onhr once come too near me I * Wilhdm was silen t, 
and thought it was easy to say so in the room, be- 
hind the stove. 

The tedious time which he was obliged to devote 
to his tråde, did not, on this occasion, last long ; 
for a fortnight before Christmas, a letter fi-om 
Dorlingen, in the Weetphalian county of Mark, 
arrivea at Stilling's house ; — a rich man of the 
name of Steifmann dwelt there, who wished to 
have young Stilling as private tutor. The condi- 
tions were, that Mr. Steifinann's ohildren should 
receive instruction from new-year untU Easter, for 
which he would give Stilling board and lodging, 
Ught and fire ; he was also to receive five rix- 
dollars salary j but for this he would have to in- 
struct as many of the ohildren of the neighbouring 
farmers as iher would send him, whilst Mr. Steif- 
mann pooketed the money for their schooling ; in 
this manner, he had his own ohildren educated al- 
most for nothing. 

Old Margaret, WiUiehn, Elizabeth, Maria, and 
Heinrich, now conferred together respecting this 
letter. Margaret, after some consideration, began 
as foUows !—« Wilhelm, keep the lad with thee ; 
only think, it is no joke to send a chUd to such a 
distance ! There wiU be doubtless some situation 
to be found for him here in ike neighbourhood." 
"That is true," said Maria ; *» my brother Johann 
often says that the peasants thereabouts are such 
coarse people ; who knows what they wiU do to the 
boy t Keep him here, Wilhelm !" Elizabeth also 

Skve her vote ; but she thoueht it was better that 
einrich should try to make nis way in the world ; 
if she had to cominand, he should go. Wilhelm 
at length concluded, without saying why, that if 




I Maria grew sad and were aUent. Wilhelm, there- 
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fore, aoswered the letter, and évery thing was 
agreed to. 

Dorlingen lay nine whole leases from Tiefen- 
bach. P^haps none of Stillmg's family had, 
for centimes, wandered so far away, or been so 
long absent. For some days before Heinrich's 
departure, all the feunily wept and lamented ; he 
alone was inwardly rejoiced. Wilhelm concealed 
his sorrow as much as he could. Margaret and 
Maria felt too deeply that he was a Stilling ; hence 
they wept the most, which from i^e bUnd eyes of 
the old grandmother had a pitiable appearauce. 

The last morning arrived, and aU were plunged 
in sorrow. Wilh^on usuaUy demeaned nimself 
harshlv towards him, but the parting sofbened him 
so much the more. Heinrich aSso shed many tears ; 
but he ran and wiped thetn away. At Lichthansen, 
he called upon his uncle, Johann Stilling, who gave 
him much good advice. The camers now oame, 
who were to take him with them, and Heinrich 
. joyfully set out on his journey. 

That part of the country through which he had 
to ti'avel looked very melancholy at this season of 
the yeor. It made an impression upon him which 
plunged him into a kind of despondency. ^ If Dor- 
lingen lies in such a country as this," thought he, 
continuall3r, ^ I shall not be pleased with it." The 
carriers with whom he travelled were at home 
there ; — ^he often observed how they went behind 
him and ridiculed him; for because he did not 
converse with them, and looked rather bashfiil, 
they took him for a simpleton, with whom they 
might do what they would. Sometimes one of 
them pulled him behind, and when he tumed 
about they pretended to be transacting matters 
of impor^oe amongst themselves. Such treat- 
ment was enough to exdte his anger : he bore it a 
few times ; but at len^h he tumed about, looked 
at them sharply, and said, ^ Hear me, good people : 
I am going to be your schoolmaster at Dorlingen, 
and if your children are such ill-bred creatures as 
I suppose them to be, I shall know how to teach 
them other manners ; you may tell them this when 
you get home 1" The carriers looked at each other, 
and merely for the sake of their children they left 
him in peace. 

Late in the eyening, at nine o'clock, he arrived 
at Dorlingen. Steifinann examined Imn £rom head 
to foot, as did aJso his wife, children, and servants. 
They gave him something to eat, after which he 
lay aown to sleep. On awaking early in the morn- 
ing, he was much terrified, for he saw the sun, 
according to his ideas, lising in the west ; it con- 
tinued to ascend towards the north, and set in the 
eyening in the east. This he could not at all 
comprehend ; and yet he understood so much of 
Bstronomy and geography as to be well aware that 
the Zellbergana 'Hefenbach sim must be the same 
as shone at I)oriingen. This Strange circumstance 
confiised his conceptiqns, and he now heartily wish- 
ed he had his uncle Johann's compass, in order to 
see whether the needle afireed witn the sun in de- 
ceiying him. He found indeed, at length, the 
cause of this phenomenon ; he had arrived late 
the evwiing beiore, and had not observed the gra- 
dual Winding of the valley. However, he was un- 
able to master his imagination ; every view he took 
of the inde and desart country around, appeared to 
him, for this reason, gloomy and terrific. 

Steifmann was rich; he possessed much wealth, 
land, oxen, kine, sheep, goats and swine ; and be- 
sides these, a steel-fonndery, in which articles were 
manufactured with which he carried on business. 
At that time, he had only his second wife ; but 
afterwards he married a third, or perhaps even a 
fourth ; fortune favored him so much that he was 
^1^ to take one wife after another—at leaøi^ the 



deoease of his wives and marrying affåin seemed 
to afibrd him peculiar amusement. His present 
wife was a goo<(natured oreatnre ; but her husband 
often spoke to her in a very edifying manner of 
the virtuos of his first wife, so that from excessive 
and heartfelt feeling she wept bitter team. In 
other respects, he was not at all irasdble ; he did 
not speak much, but what he said was weighty and 
empluktic, because it generally gave ofienoe to some 
one present. He entered into conversation with 
his new schoolmaster at first, but he 'did not 
please him. Of all that Stilling was accustomed 
to talk about, he did not underband a word, just 
as little as Stilling comprehended his patron's 
conversation. They were therefbre botn silent 
when together. 

The foUowing Monday morning, tke school com- 
menced. Steifinann's three boys made the begin- 
ning ; in a short time, about eighteen tall, square- 
shouldored lads made their appearanc^ who, com- 
pAred with their schoolmaster, were like so many 
Patagonians compared with a Frenchman. Ten 
or twelve girls of much the same size and fignre, 
came also and placed themselves bdund the table. 
Stilling scarcely knew what he should do with 
these people. He was afraid of so many wild &ce8 ; 
— ^however, he attempted the customary method 
used in schools, and made them pray, sing, read, 
and learn the catechism. 

Thin^ continued their ordiuary oourse for about 
a fortnight ; but then there was an end of it. One 
or other Cossack-like lad attempted to banter the 
schoolmaster, which caused Stillmg to use his stick 
faithfully, but with such oontrarv effect, that when 
he had wearied himself with thrashing the stout 
shoulders of any of the scholars, they laughed 
aloud, whilst the schoolmaster wept. Now tiiis 
was Mr. Steifinann's greatest amusement ; so that 
whenever he heard a noise in the school-room, 
he came, opened the door, and was heartily 
entertained. 

This behaviour gave the last blow to Stilling. 
His school became a Polish diet, where every one 
did what he pleased. And after the poor school- 
master had endured this fiery trial in the school, 
he had not a happy hour even out of it. Books 
he found few, except a large Basle Bible, the 
wooden cuts of which he studied over and over, 
and likewise read therein, although he had fre- 
queutly read it through. ^Zion's Doctrines and 
Wondecs," by Doctor Mell, together with some 
old volumes of sermons and hymn-books stood on 
a shelf in the dothes-room, in catm repose, and 
had certainly b^n little used since Mr. Steifinann 
had inherlted them. In the house itself no one 
was kind to him. All looked upon him as a com- 
pletely foolish bov, for he did not understand their 
vile, ironicaUy oDsoene, and ambiguous speeches ; 
he always replied in sinceritv, and, as he thought, 
according to the sense of the words, seeking to 
gain every one by kindness ; and this was exactly 
the way to become every one's shpe-black. 

However, something once occurred which might 
easUy have cost him ms life, if the Mnd Father of 
men had not peculiarly preserved him. He was 
obliged to light the fire himself in the morning, in 
his stove ; on one occasion, finding no wood, he 
wished to fetch some. Now there was over 
the kitchen a smoke-room, where meat was 
smoked, and the wood dried at the same time. 
The thrashine-floor adjoined the kitchen, and 
from thence there were steps up into the smoke- 
room. Six day-laborers were just then engaged 
in thrashing. Heinrich ran up the steps, and 
opened the door, from which a thick cloud of 
smoke burst forth ; he left the door open, made a 
spring towards the wood, and caught hold of a few 
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pieooB, MeanwUle^'one of the tlirashers fastened 
the door on the ontnde ; poor Stilling fell into an 
agonjf^ihe smoke stiflea him, — ^it was dark as 
midnight) — he become confiised, and knew no 
longer where the door was. In this dreadful 
situation, he made a tsfpring against the wall, and 
hit just against the door, so that the fastening 
broke, ana the door sprang open. Stilling feU 
down the steps upon the floor, where he lay 
stretched out, stupified and insensible. On coming 
agaiu to himself, he found himself surrounded by 
the thrashers, who with Mr. Bteifinann were 

laughing aloud. ^ It was enough to make the d 

laugh/' said Steifinann. This went through Stil- 
ling's soul. " Yes," answered he, **he laughs in 
reality at having at length found one of hislike." 
This pleased his patron extremely, and he was wont 
to say it was the first and last elever speech he 
had heard from his schoolmaster. 

However, the hest of the matter was, that 
Stilling sustained no injury ; he gave thimself 
entirefy up to grief, wept till his eyes were red, 
and gain^ nothing by it but contempt. Thus 
moumfuUy passed his time ; and his pleasure 
in keeping school was dreadfully embittered. 

His father, Wilhelm Stilling, was meanwhile 
occupied at home with more agreeable matters. 
The wound occasioned by the decease of Doris 
was healed; he always remembered her with 
tendemess, yet he lamented her no more ; she had 
been dead now fourteen years, and his severe 
mystic mode of thinking softened itself so far 
tliat he cultivated acquaintance with every one ; all 
was however mingled with friendly gravity, the 
fear of God, and upri^htness ; so tlu>t he grew 
more like &ther Stillmg than any other oi his 
children. He now wished to become the father of 
a fiunily, to have his own house and garden, and to 
carry on farming together with his trtule ; he there- 
fore sought out a wife for himself, who» with the 
necessary qualities of body and soul, had aJso house 
and land ; and he soon found what he sought. At 
Leindorf, two leagues westward of Tiefenbach, 
there was a widow of twenty-eight years of age, an 
honest good-looking woman ; she had two cimdren 
by her nrst marria^e, one of whom, however, d^ed 
soon after her nuptiaJs. This person was very glad 
of Wilhelm*s addresses, although he had lame reet. 
The marriage was agreed upon, the wedding-day 
fixed, and Heinrich received a letter at Dorlm^fen, 
which, in the warmest and tenderest expressions 
which a father can possibly emplov towards his 
son, made him acquainted with tlie afiair, and 
invited him, on the day appointed, to the wedding. 
Heinrich read this letter, laid it down, rose up, 
and reflected within himself; it required him 
deeply to examine, first, before he could ascertain 
whether he was pleased or grieved at it^ such en- 
tirely different emotions arose in his mind. At 
lenfi^h, after walkin^ a few paces, he said to him- 
self *< My mother is m heaven ; let this one, mean- 
while, take her place in this vale of tears, with me 
and my fiither. Eventually, I shall forsake the 
latter, and seek the former. My father does wcdl ; 
I will be very fond of her, and do all she wishes, 
as well as I am able ; she will then love me in 
return, and I shall rejoice." 

He now made Steifmann acquainted with the 
matter, requested some money, and travelled back 
to Tiefenl^h. He was received there most joy- 
fully byaU, particularly by Wilhelm, who had been 
a little dubious whether* his son would not com- 
plain ; but when he saw him coming so cheerfiilly, 
the tears flowed from his eyes, he sprang towards 
him, and said, 

" Welcome, Heinrich I " 
^ Jfetnnch^-^*^ Welcome, &ther I I heertily wish 



you happiness in what yoii have in view, and I 
rejoice much that you can now have consolation 
in your old age, if it pleases God." 

Wilhelm sank down upon a chair, held both his 
hånds before his face, and wept. Heinrich wept 
also. At length Wilhelm began as foUows : ** Tliou 
knowest, that while I was a widower I laid by five 
hundred rix-doUars ; I am now forty years old, 
and I shoiild, perhaps, have been able to save 
much more ; thou wilt be deprived of all this, of 
which thou wouldest otherwise have been the sole 
heir." 

Heinrich, — ^''Father, I may die — ^you may die — 
we may both live a long time ; — ^you may be sickly, 
and not even be able to subsist on your money. 
But, father, does my new mother resemble my late 
mother r* 

Wilhelm again held his hånds before his eyes. 
** No," said he ; ** but she is a worthy woman." 
' ^I am glad of it," said Heinrich ; and stood at 
the window to review, once more, his old romantic 
countrv scenery. There was no snow upon the 
ground. The prospect of the neighbonring forest 
appeared so pieasant to him, that although it was 
in the latter end of February, he resolved to walk 
thither ; he therefore went up the hill, and into 
the wood. After he had wandered about a while, 
he felt so comfortable within, that he forgot the 
whole world, and, lost in thought, walked forwards 
until he imperceptibly arrived at the west side of 
Greisenberg castle. He alreadv saw, between 
the trunks of the trees, the ruined waUs lying upon 
the hill. This surprised him a little. »omething 
now rustled in a bush on one side ; he looked, and 
saw an agreeable-looldng female standing there, 
pale, but of a delicate countenanoe, and dothed in 
linen and cotton. He shuddered, and his heart 
beat. As it was still by no means late in the day, 
he was not afraid, but asked, ^ Where are you 
from !" She answered, •* From Tiefenbach." This 
seemed Strange to him, for he did not loiow her. 
«What is your namel" "Doris." Stilling ut- 
tered a loud cr^, and sank upon the ground in a 
fit. The good eirl knew not what to tnink of the 
oircumstance, tor she was likewise unacquainted 
with the youth, having come to Tiefenbach only at 
new-year, as a maidnservant. She ran to him, 
knelt down by him upon the ground, and wept. 
She was much surprised at the young man, par- 
ticularly because he had such soft hånds and so 
white a face ; his dothes were also a little cleaner 
and neater, as well as a little better, than those of 
other lads. The stranger pleased her. Meanwhile, 
Stilling came again to himself ; he saw the female 
close to him, raised himself, regarded her with a 
fized look, and said to her tenc&ly, ** What are 
you doing here ! " She answered in a very friendly 
manner, " I am gathering dry wood ; where are 
you from V* He replied, <* I am idso firom Tiefen- 
bach — ^Wilhelm Stilling's son." He now heard 
that she had only been there since new-year, as 
maid-servant, and she listened to the statement of 
his circumstances ; both were grieved at being 
obliged to part. Stilling walked to the castle, and 
she gathered firewood. Nearly two years elapsed 
before the image of this |;irl was obuterated from 
his heart, so finnly had it impressed itself upon 
him. When the sun was about to set, he returned 
home, but related nothing of what had happened-— 
not so much from love of secrecy, as from other 
reasons. 

The next day he went with his &>ther and other 
friends to Leindorf to the wedding ; his mother- 
in-law received him with all tendemess ; he 
became fond of her, and she loved him in return ; 
at which Wilhelm was heartily pleased. He now 
informed his ^^»arents how painfully it fored with 
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htm &t Øorllngen. Tho mother's advice was, that 
he should rcmain at home, and not go agaiu ; but 
Wilhelm said, **We have idways kept our word 
hitherto, and thou mfust not be wantinj? ; if other 
people do not do so,they must answer for it ; but thou 
must continue thy time." Nor was Stilling much 
opposed to thisy but set off again the next morning 
for DorlingesQ. His scholars howerer did not 
return ; 6pring approached, and every one be- 
took himself to the field. As he had now 
nothing to do, contemptible offices were assigned 
bim, 80 that his daily bread was rendered very 
bitter. 

Previous to his departure before Easter, Bteif- 
mann's servant-men resolved to make him veiy 
dmnky that so they might noake themselves merry 
at his expence. On coming out of churcl^ on the 
Sunday, they said to one another, ''Iiet us warm 
ourselves a little, before we set out/' — ^for it was 
cold, and they had a league to walk. Now Stilling 
was accustomed to go home in company ; he there- 
fore went in with tnem, and sat down by the stove. 
They then began to drink spirits, which were 
Bweetened with a kind of symp, and the school- 
master was obliged to drink with them. He soon 
perceived their intentions; and therefore after 
taking a mouthful, he ejected it again, unobserved, 
behind the stove. into tne coalscuttle. Hence the 
men were intoxicated first, and they no longer paid 
attention to the schoolmaster, but became com- 
pletely fiiddled ; under these circumstances, they 
at length sou^ht a quarrel with Stilling, and he 
escaped with difficulty out of their hånds. He paid 
his proportion of the charge, and went away pri- 
vately. On reaching home, he related the drcum- 
stance to Mr. Steifinann, who only laughed at it ; 
it was obvious that he lamented the bad success of 
the attempt. The men-servants were afterwards 
quite in a rage, and sought every opportunity of 
revenging themselves; but God preserved him. 
Only two days before his departure, a peasant's 
son from the village met him in the fieids, who 
had also been present at the drinking-bout ; the 
latter seized him by the head, and wrestled with 
him, in order to throw him to the ground ; fortn- 
nately there was an old man near in a garden, who 
came up, and asked what the schoolmaster had 
done to him. The lad replied, ''He has done 
nothing to me ; I will only give him a box or two 
on the ear." But the old peasant laid hold of him, 
and said to Stilling, ''Do you go home V* He 
then gave the other a violent blow on the mouth, 
and added, "Now, go thou home also— I only 
did it for a joke." 

On Eku3ter-Monday, Stilling took his leave of 
Dorlingen, and arrived again in the evening at the 
house of lus parents at Leindorf. 

He was now so far in his element again ; he was 
indeed obliged to labor hard at his tråde, yet still 
he a^n lound opportunity of obtaining books. 
The iirst Sunday he went to Zellberg, and fetched 
Homer ; and wherever else he knew of any thing 
which in his estimation was beautiful to read, he 
brought it home, so that in a short time the board 
above the windows, where previously all kinds of 
implements had stood, was entirefy filled with 
books. Wilhelm was accustomed to this, and was 
glad to see it ; but they were sometimes in his 
wife's way, so that she said to him, " Heinrich, 
what art thou doing with all these books I" He 
read also on the Sunday, and durin^ meal-times ; 
his mother-in-law then often shook ner head, and 
said, " What a strange lad he is I" whilst Wilhelm 
smUed, in Stilling's manner, and said, " Greta, do 
not hinder him." 

After a few weeks had elapsed, the most arduous 
part of agrioultural labor commenced. Wilhelm 



was obliged to make nse of his son for this purpose 
also, or else engage a day-laborer in his place, with 
which his wire would not have been satisfied. 
This p^od, however, was the beginning of Still- 
ing's grievous sufierings : he possessed, it is true^ 
common stature and strength; but he had not 
been accustomed to so severe labor, nor were 
his limbs suited for such employiuj^t. As 
soon as he began to hoe or mow, aJl his limbs 
bent to the implement he was using, as though 
they would break; he often thought he shomd 
sink down firom weariness and pain. But all availed 
not ; Wilhelm feared vexation at home, and his 
wife always believed he would gradually accustom 
himself to it. This mode of life at length became 
intolerable to hiin, and he rejoiced when he 
could sometimes sit at his needle on a rainy day, 
and refresh his weary limbs ; he sighed beneath 
this yoke. often walked alone, wept the bitterest 
tears, and besought his heavenly Eather to pity 
ai^change his condition. 

Wilhehn secretly sufPered with him. When he 
came home in the evening with his bands swollen 
and full of blisters, and trembling firom fatigne, his 
father sighed, and both longed most fervently for 
his being again employed as sdioolmaater. This 
at length occurred, after a veiy painful and weari- 
some summer. The inhabitants of Ldndorf, wheie 
Wilhelm dwelt, appointed him their sdioolmaster 
at Michaelmas 1756. Stilling acoepted this voca- 
tion with jo^ ; he was now happy, and entered upon 
his office with his seventeentn year. He dined 
with his peasantry by tums ; but before and after 
school, he was obliged to assist his father at his 
tråde. Thus there was no time left him for study- 
ing, except when he was in the school ; and that 
was not the place to read himself but to instruct 
others. However, he stole many an hour which 
he devoted to mathematics and other sdentific 
pursuits. Wilhelm perceiving this, took him to 
task for it, and asked him how he could do it con- 
scientiously. 

Stilling, with heartfelt grief, replied, '^Father, 
my whole soul is directed to study ; I cannot re- 
strain my inclination ; give me time bdfore and 
after school-hours, and I wjU not take a book into 
the school." Wilhelm rejoined, " It is a lamentable 
thing ! All that thou leamest yields thee neither 
bread nor clothes, and for all tliat could maintain 
thee thou art unfit." Stilling himself lamented 
his condition ; for keeping school was likewise 
burdensome to him, if he nsuå wth it no time for 
reading ; he therefore longed to be away from his 
father, and to be in some other place. 

The people, however, at Lemdorf, were prettjr 
well satisfied with him, although tneir children 
might have leamed more in the time ; for his con- 
duct and deportment towards the children pleased 
them. The Rev. Mr. Dahlheim also, to whose 
parish Leindorf belonged, a man who was an honor 
to his office^ was fond of him. Stilling was astonish- 
ed above measure, the first time he entered the 
room of this excellent man ; — ^he was an old man <^ 
eighty years of age, and was lying upon a couch : 
as he entered the door, he immediately aros«. 
o£Fered him his han<L and said, " Do not take it 
amiss, schoolmaster, that you find me reposing ; I 
am oldj and my powers ml." Stilling was pene« 
trated with reverence, and the tears Soweå down 
his cheeks. He replied, "Sir, it gives me great 
pleasure to keep school under vourmiperintenidance. 
God grant you much jov and blessmg in your old 
age ! " "I thank you, dear schoolmaster,*^ replied 
tne worthy old man ; " I am, thank Grod, near the 
end of my course^ and I heartily rejoice at the 
prospect of my great Sabbath." Stilling went 
home, and^on the road he made the peciuiar re< 
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mark, thai either Hi*. Dahlheim must be an apostle 
or Mr. StoUbein a priest of Baal. 

Mr» Dahlheim sometimes visited the Loindorf 
school ; and though he might not find eveory thing 
in duo order, yet he did not break out into a passion 
like Mr. StoUbein, but admonished Stilling very 
kindly, to alter any particular thing ; and tnis had 
the beat effect on a mind so susceptible, This 
treatment of the dergyman's was really surprising ; 
for he was a passionate and violent man, bat ms 
anger manifested itself solely against vioe^ and not 

T'nst fidlings ; he was, at the same time, not at 
ambitions of ruling. In order to ^rtray this 
man's character to my readers, I will relate a 
circumstance which ooouired to him when he was 
conrt-chaplain to the Frinoe of R~*— . This prince 
had an excellent consort, and by her, several prin- 
oesses ; he notwithstanding fell in love with a 
tradesman's daughter in his capital, with wbom he 

g»ent whole nights, to the great grief of the princess. 
ahlheim could not snfferthis to pass unnoticecU 
He bogan to {Kreach against it oovertly from the 
pulpit ; the prince however was well aware what 
the chaplain was aiming at ; he therefore no longer 
went to chorch, but drove, during the time, to nis 
country residence, at the Menagerie. Dahlheim 
was once just enterine the churoh in order to 

Ereach, when he met the prince upon the spot, as 
e was on the point of getUng into his carria^e. 
The chaplain stepped up to him, and said, 
'^Whither does your highness intend to go!" 
'^What is that to thee, parson?*' was the reply. 
*' Yery much,'' rejoined Dahlheim ; and went mto 
the church, where he attacked, in plain terms, the 
excesses of the great men of this world, and pro- 
nounced one woe after another upon them. Tlie 
princess was at church, and sent to invite him 
to diuner ; he came, and she lamented his boldness, 
being appreheusiye of evil consequences. Mean- 
while the prince retumed ; but drove immediately 
again into the town to his mistress, who unfor- 
tunately had also been at church, and heard Mr. 
Dahlheim. The chaplain as well as the princess 
had seen her there, and they could therefore easily 
foresee the storm which hovered over the head 
of Mr. Dahlheim. The latter however was entirely 
unconcemed about it, and told the princess that he 
would go instantly, and tell the prince Uie truth to 
his face. He would take no warning, but went 
directly into the prince's apartment. On entering, 
the latter started^ and asked him what business he 
had there. DaUneim replied, *' I am come to lay 
before your Highness blessing and ourse. If yøur 
Highness will not retwunce ikis unbecommg caurse <tf 
life, the ewrse wiUfall upon your noble house and family, 
and your city avd country strangers skaU inherit," On 
which he went away, and the day foUowing he was 
dismi£ised from his office,and banished the country. 
However, the prince had no rest after doing so, but 
honorably recalled him at the end of two years, and 

Skve him the best living he had in his territory. 
ahlheim's prediction was nevertheless fiilfilled. 
For more than forty years, there has not been a 
single branch left of this princely house. But 
I return to my narrative. 

Stilling, wiui all his good nature^ could not pre- 
vent some people from thinking he read too many 
books in the school ; there was a murmur in the 
villago, and many supposed that the children were 
neglected. The people were not entirely in the 
wrong, but yet not quite in the right ; fo^ he still 
took pretty good care that his object in being 
there was attained. It appeared indeed Strange 
to the boors, to see such unheard-of figures in the 
school^windows, as his sun-dials were. Two or 
more of them often stood still in the street, and 
saw him at the window, looking thi'ough a piece of 



elass at the sun ; then said one of them, *^ The 
fellow is not right in liis head I" — the otlier ima^ 
gined he was considering the course of the heavens ; 
but both were greatly mistaken ^-they were onlv 
pieæs of the broken feet of spirit-glaisBes, whicn 
he held before his eye, and contemplated in the 
sunsldne Oie glorious colours, in their \ariou8 
forms, whidi pleased him extremely, ond not 
without reason. 

This vear therefore proceeded on its course^ as 
above described. Working at his tråde, keeping 
school, and stolen hours for reading, had aiter- 
nately succeeded each other ; until a short time 
before Miohaelmas, as he had just entered his 
eiffhteenth year, he received a letter from the Rev. 
jBi&. Groldmann, who offered him a good school, 
attache to a chapel at Freisingen.. This village 
lies two leagnes southwards of Leindor^ in a 
oharming br^Ml vaUey. Stilling was so delighted 
at this letter, that he could scarcely contain him- 
self I and his &ther and mother aJso reioiced be- 
yond measure. Stilling tbanked Mr. Goldmann 
by letter for this exceUent recommendation, and 
promised that he should have joy of him. 

This preacher was a distant relation of the de- 
parted Doris^ and consequently also of young 
Stilling. This reason, as well as the geneial re- 
putation of his uncommon gifts, had induced the 
worthy dergyman to propose him to the congre- 

fation at Freisingen. He j^roceeded therefore, at 
f ichaelmas, to his new destination. After ascoid- 
inff the hill, and on seeing before him the beautiful 
v^ey with its broad and verdant meadows, and on 
the opposite side a range of green hills covered 
with woods and fields^ wnilst in the midst of the 
plain lay the village of Freisingen, in a compressed 
circle, the green fruit-trees and the white houses 
between, i>resentLng a pleasing appearance ; exactly 
in the midst of which rose the chapel-turret, 
covered and dothed with blue slate ; and beyond 
aU the rest, the Uttle rivulet SaL bdiind the vil- 
lage, glittering in the rays of the sun — ^he was 
deeply afiected, sat down a while upon the grass, 
and delu^hted himself with the charming pro- 
spect. Here he first began to attempt versifica- 
tion ; he succeeded pretty well in it, for he had 
a natural talent that way. I have sought for 
the piece amongst his papers, but was unable to 
find it. 

He now resolved firmly and irrevocably to apply 
himself to teaching with diligence and zeal, and 
devote the rest of the time to making progress in 
his mathematical studies. After he had concluded 
this covenant with himself, he rose up, and finished 
his walk to Freisingen. 

His lodgln^ was fixed for him at a rich and 
respectable widoVs, who was, at the same time, 
immoderatelv corpulent. She was called Madame 
SchmolL and had two handsome modest daugh- 
ters ; tne name of the eldest was JÆaria, who 
was twenty years of ^e, and of the other Anna, 
who was eighteen. Both the girls were really 
good creatures, as well as their mother. They lived 
together like andels, in the most perfect harmony, 
and, so to apeak, m a superabundance of joys and 
pleasures, for they wanted for nothing ; and of this 
they knew how to take advantage; hence they 
passed their time, after attending to their house- 
hold affairs, in sinøng, and a variety of other aUow- 
able recreations. StuUng, it is'true, loved pleasure 
also ; but such inactivity of the human spiiit was 
so repugnant to him that he could not conceive 
how the people did not become weary of it. How- 
ever, he found himself very comfortable in their 
society ; and when he had occasionally £a.tigued 
himself with study and business, it was a sweet 
reoreation for him to afisociate with them. 
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StUHng had hitherto nerer thoaght of love ; thifl 

passion and xnarriage were, in his eyes, one ; and 

the ono without the other an abomination. Now 

as he knew for a certainty that he coold not many 

eithør of the Misses Schmoll, sinoe thej wotdd not 

be permitted to tsike either a tailor or a school- 

master, he conseqnentlj suppressed every feeHng of 

love which woiud ofben nave sprang up in his 

heart, partioularly for Maria. But wbai do I talk 

of snppressing ! — ^wfao can do it in his own strength } 

It was Stilling^s angel that goided him, who tnmed 

asnle the arrows which were shot at him. The 

two sisters thought, ho wever, very differently ; — ^the 

schoolmaster pleased them heartily ; he was in his 

first bloom, and fnll of fire and feelmg ; for although 

he iras seriens and qniet» yet there were moments 

in wMch his light shone forth £rom every comer of 

his heart ; his spirit then enlarged, he oyerflowed 

with social and cheerfnl delight, and then it was 

good to be in his company. Bat there are few 

spirits which are sosceptible of this ; it is some- 

thing so spiritoal and sublime, and so remote from 

rude and noisy pleasore, that very few oomprehend 

what I mean by it. Madame Schmoll and her 

daughters, however, were oonscious of it, and felt it 

Id all its power. Others of the oommon sort 

often sat and listened ; the one exclaimed, ^ Paul^ 

thou art beside thyself ;" another sat in mute 

astonishment ; and the third believed he was half- 

witted. The two ffirls, meanwhUe, reposed in 

some dark comer, where they oould contemplate 

him undisturbed ; they were nlent, and fixed their 

eyesupon him. Stilling pereeiTed this with deep 

sym^iathy ; ho wever, he was firmly resolved tojpve 

no »ccasion for a fdrther expression of love. They 

were both modest and bashfiily and oonsequently 

fisr from reVealin^ themselves to him. Madame 

SchmoU, meanwhile, sat playing with her blæk 

paper snufp-box in her lap, and rraected as to what 

dass of men the schoolmaster properly belonged ; 

he was ^od and gentle in her eyes, and besides 

that, tnily devout ; but as he spoke of any thine 

else bnt thin&s by which he might eam his breai^ 

she often saia, as he lefb the room, ^ Poor rogne, 

what will become of him I" ** It is impossible to 

say," rejoined Maria ; ^ sometimes I believe he wUl 

yet be a respectable man in the world." The 

mother laughed, and often replied, '^God grant 

it may go well with him 1 — ^ne is an excellent 

Cith I" which was enongh immediately to animate 
daughters. 
I am able to affirm that Stilling attended to his 
tchool at Preimngen, according to duty and order ; 
he sou^ht, with his more mature years and views, 
to establish his reputation in the instruction of 
youth. However, it was to be lamented t^t it did 
not proceed from natural incCnation. If he might 
have applied only eis^t hours of the day to the 
tailor's tråde, as weU as to keeping school, he 
certalnly would have rather continued at his 
needle ; for it was a more quiet occupation, and 
not subject to so much responsibilitv. In order 
to make the school more agreeable, he thought of 
a variety of means, how he might with the less 
trouble cxcite his scholars to leam. He introducod 
an order of rank, which had reference to greater 
ability ; he invented aU kinds of prizes for writing, 
readingj and spellin^ ; and as he was a great lover 
of sin&ing and musi(^ he coliected a number of 
pretty nymns, leamed the notes hinuelf with fittle 
difficult]^, and introduoed singing in four parts. 
All Preisingen thus became ful of life and song. 
In the eveningj before supper, he gave a lesson 
in arithmetic, and after it, in singing ; and when 
the moon glistened so tranquHly and solemnly 
through the trees, and the stars jglanced down from 
the asure sky, he went out with his singers to the 
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hill ; there they sat down in the thade, 
and san]^, so that hill and valley resounded. Hus- 
ban^ wife, and ehildrea in the village then went 
out before the door, ttood^ and listened; they 
blessed their schoolmaster, went in again, gave 
each other the hånd, and lay down to sleep. He 
often went with his retiaue into the orchard behind 
Madame SchmoU's house, and there they sang 
softly and g«itly, either, ** O pleasure sweet I" or, 
** Jesus is my heurt's deli^ht," or, ** The night is at 
the door," and other beautifnl hvmns of the kind ; 
the two girls then went up into ineir chamber with- 
out a li^ty sat down, and lost themselves in emo- 
tion. He often found them sitting thus, when he 
came home and retired to rest, for all theroomsof the 
house were in oommont-^he schoolmaster had free 
admittanoe every where. No one was less careful 
of her daughters than Madame Bohmoll; and.it 
was fortunste for her that she did not need to 
be otherwise. When he thus found Maria and 
Anna with ok)sed eres^ in a dark oomer, it went 
throiu^h his heart ; he took them by the han^ and 
said, ^How do yoa feel, Maria t" »he then sighed 
deephr, pressed his hånd, and said, ** Your singing 
delights me !" He thou fre^uentl^ responde<^ 
^ Let us be devouty my dear girls l-*in heaven we 
shall leam to sing piroperly ;** then went hastily' 
away, and retired to rest ; he ofben felt his heart 
beat, but he heeded it not. Whether the damsels 
were entirely satisfied with being oonsoled in a 
fnture worl4 cannot be exactlv asoertained, be- 
cause they never explained themselves on the 
subject. 

In the morning, before sohool oommenoed, and 
at noon, in the mterval of teaching^ he studied 
Greography, and WolTs Principles oz Mathematics 
entirely tnrough ; he also found opportunity of ex- 
tendin^ his liuiowledge of diallin^ ; for he had 
drawn m the school — one of the wmdows of which. 
lay directly towards the south — upon the ceiilng, 
With black oil-colours, a sun-dial aø large as the 
oeiling itseli^ introduoed into it correctly the 
twelve signs of the zodiao, and divided each into 
its thirty degrees ; above, in the zenith of the 
dial, stood written in Boman characters, neatly 
pointed, ''Cæli ennarrant gloriam Dei;"* — (The 
heavens deelare the glory of God.) Before the 
window, a round mirror was fixed^ across which a 
line was drawn in oil-^iolours ; this mirror reflected 
downward% and showed not only the hour of the 
day, but alsoy minutely, the situation of the sun in 
the xodiao. This dial is parhaps still in existence ; 
and every schoolmaster can make nse of it, and at 
the same time be eonscious what kind of a prede« 
cessor he has had. 

Up to this .period, he had read nothin^ of 
history, except church history, the history ot the 
martvrs, and the biography of pious persons, 
toffether with old histories of the wars, of the 
^^uiirty ^rears* war," and the like. He was still 
deficient in poesy, — in which he had hitherto ad- 
vanced no rarther than from Eulenspiegel to the. 
Emperor Octavian, including Reynard the Fox. AU 
these excellent works of the ancient Germans he 
had read^ perhaps a hundred times, and related them 
again to éthers ; he now loi^ed after the modems. 
He did not recken Homer in tiiis species of read- 
ing^— he was anxious to obtain the poets of his 
own country. And he found what he sought. The 
Rev. Mr. Goldmann had a son-in-law, who was a> 
surgeon and apothecary ; this man had a store of 
beautifal poetio works, particularly of romances, 
which he willingly lent to the schoolmaster ; and 
the first book he took home with him was ^the 
Asiatic Banise." 

He bwui to read this book on a Sunday after- 
noon. 'xbe style was new and Strange to bim. 

D 2 
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He imagined he liad eniered iiito a foreign land, 
and heard a new langaage, bnt it transported and 
touched him even to the verv centre of his heart ; 
''lightning, thunder, and nail, as the avenging 
instmments of a righteous Heaven," was to him an 
expression the b^uty of which he was unable 
saffidently to appland. ^'G-ilded towers,*' — ^what 
admirable beanty ! — and thus he wondered throngh 
the whole book at the niunber of metaphors with 
which the style of Mr. Von Ziegler overflowed. 
But above all, the plan of this romance seemed to 
him a master-piece of invention, and its anthor 
WB8, in his eyes, the greatest poet that Grermany 
had ever produced. When in the course of 
readine he came to the place where Balacin de- 
liTers his Banise in the temple, and sktys Chamni- 
^m, the thrill of sensation so overpK>wered him, 
chat he ran ont, knelt down in a private comer, 
and thanked Grod that he had at length recom- 
pensed the wickedness of the wicked on their own 
heads, and placed innocence upon the throne. 
He shed sjmpathetio tears, and pemsed the second 
part with equal warmth of feeling. This latter 
pleased him still better ; the plan is more intricate, 
— and on the whole, more romantic. He after- 
wards read two quarto volumes of the history of 
the Grerman Christian grand-prince Hercules, and 
the royal Bohemian princess Yaliska; and this 
book likewise pleased him exceedingly ; he read it 
in summer, during the hay-harvest, when he had a 
vacation of a few days, and forgot the whole world 
over it. What a felicity it is, to read such a new 
creation of histories, — ^to be as it were a spectator, 
and f eel every thing with the actors of them I — ^but 
this can only be understood by those who have a 
Stilling's heart. 

There was once a time when it was said that 
this Hercules, Banise, and such like, were the 
ereatest works that Germany ever produced. 
There was also a time when gentlemen's hats 
stood three-comered, high in uie air, and the 
higher the handsomer. Meanwldle, the head- 
dress of the women and virgins stood athwart, 
the broader the better. People now laugh at 
Banise and Hercules, just as tney laugh at some 
old bachelor, who still appears in a three-comered 
hat, stiff-skirted coat, and long depending cufTs. 
Instead of these, they now wear little hats, little 
coats, little frills, read love-sonnets and chequered 
romances, and imperceptibly become so small, that 
a man of the last oentury is r^^arded as a giant, 
that swells with grossness. Thanks be, first to 

Klopstock, ^ and ^m him down to , for 

oiFering resistance to this foreign trifling taste, and 
causing it to decline. A time will come, once 
more, when large hats will be wom again, and 
Banise be read as an excellent piece of anti- 
quitv. 

The effect of this kind of reading on Stilling^s 
spirit was wonderful, and certainly uncommon ; 
there was something in him, which foreboded 
Strange events in his own life ; he rejoiced in 
the anticipation of the future, took conndence in 
his gracious and heavenly Father, and magnani- 
mously resolved blindly and impUcitly to foUow 
the clue which a wise rrovidence might put into 
his hånd. He likewise felt a sweet and heavenly 
impulse to be truly noble in all his actions— just as 
the heroes are depicted in the above-mentioned 
books. ^ He then read, with a heart thus rendered 
susceptible, the Bible, and spiritual biogr^phies of 
pious geople, such as Gottfried Amold's ^ Lives of 
the Primitive Fathers," his " History of the Church 
and Heretics," and others of the same kind. By 
this means his spirit received an extremely singular 
direction. Every thing that he saw in nature, 
every prospect, was idealized into a paradise ; all 



was beautiful in his estimation, and the whole 
world almost a heaven. He placed wicked men in 
the same class with brute beasts ; and that which 
might be construed into partially good, was no 
longer evil in his eyes. A mouth that spoke diflFer- 
ently to what the neart thought, and all irony and 
satire, was an abomination to him ; all other weak- 
nesses he could excuse. 

Madame Schmoll leamt also gradually to know 
him better, and therefore her fondness for him 
increased. She lamented nothing so much as 
that he was a tailor and schoolmaster, both of 
which were, in her eyes« a poor means of gaiiiing 
a subsistence ; and in her way, she was quite in 
the right. Stilling knew this as well as she. But 
his secondary employments pleased her just as 
little ; she said sometimes in jest, " The school- 
master will eventually either come to my door and 
beg, or he will come on horseback as a gentleman, 
so that we shallbe obliged to humble ourselves 
before him." She then presented him her snuff- 
box, tapped him on the snoulder, and said, '' Take 
a pinch, schoolmaster ! — ^we shall live to see some- 
thmg more of each other !" Stilling smiled, 
obeyed, and said, "The Lord will direct !" This 
ø6ntinued until the second year of his keeping 
school at Preisingen. The two girls then began 
to manifest their afiection for the schoolmaster 
more and more. Maria had the courage to reveal 
herself more clearly, and to lessen the obstacles 
which lay in the way to it. He felt verv sensibly 
that he could love her, but he was horrified at the 
consequences of encoura^g the sentiment; he 
therefore continued to resist every thought of her ; 
yet in secret, he always felt tenderly mclined to- 
wards her — ^it was impossible for hun to be re- 
served. Anna saw this, and was in despair ; she 
did not discover herself, but was silent, and 
violently suppressed her sorrow. Stilling, however, 
did not perceive it ; he did not once forebode any 
thing disagreeable ; otherwise he would have been 
prudent enough to have treated her with kindness 
also. She grew silent and melancholy ;~no one 
knew what ailed her. A variety of diversions were 
sought for, but aU was in vain. At length she 
wisncd to visit her aunt, who lived fuU a league 
from Preisingen, near the town of Salen. This 
was willingly granted her ; and she departed with a 
servant-gin, who retumed the same evening, and 
affirmed that she had become quite cheerful, on 
arriving at her friend's. After a few days, she was 
expected back again ; but she remained away, and 
not the smallest news was received of her. Madame 
Schmoll began to be anxious : she could not com- 
preheud wny the girl staid so long away ; she 
always started when the door openea in the even- 
ing, and was apprehensive of hearing some gloomy 
tidmgs. At noon, on the Saturday following, she 
requested the schoolmaster to fetch her Anna back 
again ; he was not disinclined, but made himself 
ready, and set ofF. 

It was late in October ; the sun stood low in the 
south ; a green leaf still hung here and there on 
the trees, and a cool east wmd whistled through 
the leafless birches. He had to pass over a long 
and extensive heath, and there a horrible and 
melancholy feeling oppressed him. He reflected 
upon the transitorv nature of all things ; he felt at 
parting with the beauties of nature as at parting 
with a dear friend ; but he was also terrified by a 
gloomy presentiment, similar to what is felt in 
passing some notorious and solitary place by moon- 
nght, where apparitions are dreaded. fie pro- 
ceeded on his way, and arrived at her aunt's. On 
entering the door, Anna skipped towards him with 
di^evelled hair, and neglected dress, frisked a 
few times round him, and små,^ Thou art my 
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dear boy ! but thon lovest me not. Wait ! thon 
shalt hjave a little nosegay — ^such a nosegay of 
flowers as grow on the rocks and oUffs — ^a nose- 
gay of wild flowera — that is for thee !" 

Stilling^ was petrified ; he stood, and said not a 
word. The aunt looked at him and wept, but 
Anna skipped and danced away again^ and sang, 

** A lambkin msed near the flinty stone. 
But found no pastare «weet; 
The shepherd went and left t alone, 
Which caused the lambkin to bleat." 

Two days before^ she had gone to bed in the 
evening sensible and well ; but in the morning, 
she was just as StUling uow found her. No one 
could gness the cause from whenæ this misfortune 
took its rise ; the schoolmaster himself did not 
know it at that time, but he afterwards leamed 
it from the speeches that she made. 

The worthy woman would not suffer the two to 
depart that day ; but besought Stilling to stay the 
night there, and to go home with her poor niece 
the next morning ; he willingly agreed to the 
proposal, and remained there. 

In the evening, during supper, she sat quite still 
at the table, but ate very little. Stilling said to 
her, * Tell me, Anna, do not you relish your sup- 
per ? " She answered, " I have eaten, but it does 
not agree with me — I have pain in the heart !" She 
looked wildly. "Hush!" continued the school- 
master ; ** you were formerly a meek and gentle 
girl ; how is it that you are so changed ? You see 
now your aunt woeps over von, — does not that pain 
you? I myself have been rorced to weep over you ; 
reflect a little ! — ^you were not formerly as you are 
now I Be as you were before !" She replied, 
** Listen ; I will tell thee a pretty tale :— There was 
once an old woman — ** she now rose up, bent her- 
self, took a stick in her hånd, went about the room, 
and imitated quite naturally the figure of an old 
woman. — ^*Thou hast surely seen an old woman 
going a-begging. This old woman also went a- 
oe^pns, and when she received any thing, she 
sai^ ' God reward you !* Is not that what beggars 
say when people give them something ? The beg- 
g^r-woman came to a door — ^to a door. There 
stood a friendly rogue of a boy at the fire, and 
warmed himself. He was just such a youth as 

," she winked at the schoolmaster. — ^" The lad 

said kindly to the poor old woman, as she stood at 
the door and tremWed, * Come in, old mother, and 
warm yourself.* She came towards the fire." — She 
now walked about again very nimbly, came and 
stood bent near Stifiing : — ^" but she went and 
stood too near the fire ; ner old rags began to buni, 
and she knew it not. The youth i^ood, and saw it. 
He should have extinguisned it, ought he not, 
schoolmaster ? He should have extinguished it." 

Stilling was silent. He knew not what to think ; 
he had a kind of gloomy presentiment, which 
made him very melancholy. But she would have 
an answer ; she said — 

** Tell me, should he not have extinguished it I 
Give me an answer, and I wUl aJso say, * God 
reward you I * " 

"Yes," replied Stilling; ^he ought to have ex- 
tinguished it. But suppose he had no water, and 
comd not extinguish it i" 

Stilling now rose up ; he was much disturbed, 
yet did not dåre to let it be perceived. 

** Yes," continued Anna, and wept ; **he ouglit 
in that case to have poured all the water out of nis 
body through his eyes, that would have made two 
such pretty streams to put the fire out."— She came 
again, and looked at him keenly in the face : the 
tears stood in his eyes.—** Come;" said she, **I will 
however wipe these away !" 

She took her white pocket-handkerchief. wip:d 



them ani^ay, and sat down again quietly in hei^ 
place. All were silent and melancholy. They 
then went to bed. 

It was impossible for Stilling to sleep ; he 
thought notmnff else than that his heart would 
burst in his body from pure sympathy and com- 
passion. He revolved within hunself how he 
ought to aet. His heart spoke for compassion upon 
her, but his conscience demanded the strictest 
reserve. He then examined which requirement he 
oufi'ht to follow. His heart said, ''Thou canst 
make her happy !" But his conscience replied, 
" This happiness would be of short duration, and be 
followed by long and unlimited wretchedness." His 
heart thought, God might cause lus foture fortunes 
to tum out very happuy ; but conscience judged, 
that we ought not to tempt Gt)d, nor expect 
that, for the sake of gratifying the passions of two 
poor worms, He would alter the course which his 
providence might have marked out for him. ^That 
IS but too true ! '* said Stilling, as he jumped out of 
bed, and walked up and down ; '^ I will behave in 
a fnendly manner towards her ; but at the same 
time with seriousness and reserve," 

On Sunday mornings the schoolmaster set off 

with the young lady to return home. She would 

absolutely take his arm ; he consented unwillingly, 

because it would have been taken much amiss of 

him, if it had been seen by jgrave and serious people. 

However, he overcame ms repugnance, and gave 

her his right arm. On arriving at the heath abo va- 

mentioned, she left him, walked about, and plucked 

herbs, not green, but such as were either half or 

entirely wiUiored and dry. She sang, at the same 

time, the following song : — 

*' There sat upon the yerdant heath 
A shepherd old and grey ; 
His aheep around the pas^ure g^azed. 
And by the wood did stray. 
O sun, look back once more ! 

*' The shepherd, tired and bent with age, 
About nis flocks did go. 
And when the sun at noontide glow'd. 
His steps were faiut and slow. 
O sun, look back once more ! 

He had a daughter, young and fair, 

An ouly daughter she ; 
And many a shepherd's son did Ion; 

That she his bride might be. 
O sun, look back once more I 

** There was but one amongst them all, 
The worthy Pharamond, 
That touch'd the maiden's tendei heart, 
Of whom she could be fond. 
O sun, look back once more 1 

*' A grierous bite he had received 

From some Strange shepherd's hoand, 
Which tore his flesh, and in his foot 
Inflicted deep a wound. 
O sun, look back once more I 

" One time, as they together went 
Beneath the forestås shade. 
And walked side by side, they felt 
Dismay each heart pervade. 
O sun, look back once more ! 

'* Now to the heath at length th^ came, 
Where the old shepherd was,- 
Whilst round about the pasture mourn'd 
The sheep upon the grass. 
O sun, look hhck. once more I 

** On a green spot, all suddenly, 
Poor Pharamond stood fast; 
The little birds in terror sate 
Quite still, each in its nest. 
O sun, look back once more t 

" And with his cruel teeth so white, 
He seized upon his bride, 
Who shed a thousand bitter teara. 
And for compassion cried. * 

O sun, look back once more 1 

" The fearful agcnizing cnr 
Thcfcther's ear soon found ; 
The maideu'« lameatation loud 
Did through the wood resound. 
O sun, look book once moie 1 
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'* The father, sti£f and weak wiih age. 
Ran glowly to the place ; 
He foond her only jasfr alive. 
And horror clothiefd his face. 
O Sun, look bacfc once more I 

** The yooiig man noir retnm'cL agalk 
From his insanity, 
Aad dying, fell upon the gioimd, 
WherisLora'a head did Ue. ' 
O son, look back once moze 1 

*' And 'midst a thousand kiaaes sweet> 
Their souiif together fled : 
And whilflt the tears filow'd weakly dowii» 
They mingled with the dead. 
O sun, look back onee moze ! 

** The father, in distress of soul, 
Now totters np and down 
No genial star shines on him more* 
And eyerr joy is flown. 
O sun, look back once more ! '* 

Stillmff was forced to do yiolenoe to himself to 
prevent nimself from weeping and crying alond. 
She often stood opposito tne sun, looked tenderly 
at ity and sang, *^ O suoy look back once more I " 
Her tones were soft, like tliose of the turtle^oTe^ 
when it oooes once more before the setting of the 
sun. I could wish my readers had only heard the 
soft harmoniens melody of thjs and the othør songs 
which appear in this narrative ; they would then 
probably feel them doubly ; however, I may per- 
haps publish them at some future period. 

At length she again seized hold of his arm, and 
went on with him. ** llioa weepest, Pharamond 1" 
said she, ^ but thou dost not bite me yet ; call me 
^Lora, — ^I will call thee Pharamond ; wUt thou i** 
^ Yesi* said Stilling, with tears ; ^be thou Lora, I 
am Pharamond. Poor Lora ! what wUl your mo- 
ther say to you ?*' 

^nna.—*^ Here is a withered nosegay for thee^ 
my Pharamond ! — but thou weepest !^ 
Stilling, — ^** I weep for Lora." 
^nna.— ^Lora is a good girL Hast thou ever 
been in heil, Pharamond ! " 
Stilling. — ^ God preserve ns from it I" 
She seized his right hånd, laid it under her 
lefb breast, and said,^How it beats Uiere ! — ^there 
is heil — ^thou bélongest there, Pharamond 1" She 
gnashed her teéth, and looked wildly around her. 
'^ Yes," continued she, ^ thou art already in it ! 
but— ^like an evil angeV Here she paused, and 
wept. ** No," said she, * not so, not so !'* 

During speeches of this Idnd, which were 
so many dagøers to the heart of poor Still- 
ing, they reached home. As she orossed the 
tli^shold, Maria came out of the kitchen, and her 
mother out of the parlour. Anna threw her 
arms round her motner's neck, kissed her, and 
said, ** O my dear mother I I am now become 
so goodr— as good as an angel ; and thou, 
Maria, mavet say what thou wilt (shaking her fist 
at her) ; tnou hast taken my shephérd from me ; 
and feedest quietly in a good pasture. But dost 
thou know the seng : — 

" < A lambkin graxed near the flinty stone ? ' '* 

She skipped into the parlour, and kissed all she 
saw there. Madame SchmoU and Maria wept aloud. 
* O what have I lived to see !" said the good mo- 
ther, and cried bitterly. StilKog meanwhLfe related 
every thing he had heard from her aunt, and was 
heartily grieved for hor. His soul, which on all 
occasions was ejctremely snsceptible, sank in pro- 
found sorrow; for he now saw clearly how the 
misfortune had arisen, and yet he did not dåre to 
say a word of it to any ene. Maria perceived it 
also ; øhe reflected herself in her sister, and 
gradually withdrew her heart from Stilling, by 
giving ear to other worthy young iribn who paid 
their court to her. Poor Aima, meanwhile, was 
taken to an upper room in the house^ where an old 



woman was plaoed with her, to attendher and wait 
upon her. »he sometimes oecame so insane, that 
sne tore every thing she could lay hold of ; the 
schoolmaster was then called, because there was no 
other man in the house, except the man-servant ; 
he was soon able tQ tranquillize her ; — ^he had onlv 
to caU her Lora, she thea called him Pharamond, 
and was as tame as a lamb. 

Her customary pastime consisted in imitating a 
shepherdess ; and ihia idea must have solely pro- 
ceeded from the song above-mentloned, for she 
had certainly read no shepherdfø tales or idyls, 
except a few songs of the kind, which were current 
in Miadame Schmoll's house. On coming up into 
her room, she was found dressed in a wnite shirt 

Eut over her oloUlei^ and a man's round hait upon 
er head. She had g^ed herself about the body 
with a green riband, the long depending end or 
which she bound about the nede of her sl^herd's 
dc^, whoni she called Philax, and who was none 
other than her old attendant. The good old woman 
was obliged to creep about on her nands and feet, 
and to bark as well as she was able, when she was 
uTffed to it by her mistress ; the barking often 
dia not suffice ; but' she was obliged to bite one or 
other in the leg. Sometimes the woman was 
weary of acting me part of a dog, but then she re- 
ceivea hard blows, tor Anna Ium constantly a long 
staff in her hånd ; the firøod old woman, however, 
was wining to let hers^ be used in this manner, 
because she was thus able to pacify Anna, and 
bosides good eating and drinking, was well paid 
for her trouble. 

This wretched state of things lasted only a few 
weeks. Anna came to herself a^ain ; she lamented 
much the state in which she had Deen,and grew more 
prudent and rational than before ; and Stilling re- 
vived again, particularly as he now perceived that 
he had escaped two such dangerous rocks. How 
ever, no one in the £Etmilv ever discovered what 
had been the true reason ox Anna's indisposition. 

Stilling continued to pay unwearied attention to 
his school ; yet, althougnhe was diligent in impart- 
ing knowledge to his scholars, there were several 
of the peasantry who began to be very hostile to 
Iiim. The cause of this cannot be developed. 
Stillfaig was one of those oharacters who are indif- 
ferent to no one — he was necessarily either loved 
or hated ; those who loved him looked at the good- 
uess of his heart, and wiUingly forgave him his 
faults ; whilst those who hated him, regarded his 
Mnd-heartedness as stupid simplicity, his actions 
as fawning flattery, and nis abihties as ostentation. 
The latter were implacably opposed to him, and 
the more he sought, according to his character, 
to gain them with kindness, the more bitter were 
the^ against him ; for they believed it was mere 
dissimulation, and therefore became only the more 
his enemies. At length he committed an impru- 
dence, by which he entirely lost the Preisingen 
school, however well meant the thing was on nis 
part. 

He was unwilling to oonfine himself to the old 
and customary method of teaching, but sought out 
a variety of oontrivances to amuse himself and his 
scholars ; on which account he was continually 
thinking of something new. His inventive mind 
found a variety of ways of amusingly conveying to 
the children what they had to leam. Hany of the 
peasants regarded it as useful; others considered 
it as childishness, and himself as a complete fooL 
He began something, in particular, whicn excited 
much attention. Me cut pieces of white paper, 
as large as cards ; these he distinguished b;^ num- 
bers ; the numbers referred to those queøUons in 
the Heidelberg catechism which answered to 
them ; these leaves were shuffled hy four or five 
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lioys, or as many as would play together ; the cards 
-were then dealt round and plaved ; the greater 
numbers always won the less ; he who at last had 
the highest number, needed only learn the question 
^hich his number indicated ; and if he had already 
preyiously leamed it^ he leamed nothing more tiU 
the following day ; but the rest were obliffed to 
learn whatever numbers thejr had l^fing before 
them, and their luck consisted m knowing many of 
the ^uestions which fell to them in their numbers. 
Stilhng had occasionally seen cards played, and 
taken his game from thence ; although he under- 
stood nothing of gaming^ yet suoh was the construo- 
tion put upon it ; and the whole affair was laid 
before his relative, the Bev. Mr. Groldmann, in its 
worst point of view. 

This excellent man had a cordial affection for 
Stilling, and his imprudence grieved him beyond 
measure ; he sent for the schoolmaster, and took 
him to task on the subject. Stilling frankly stated 
ever;^ thinff to him, shewed him the ^ame, and 
convinced nim of the utility he had denved from 
it. But Mr. Groldmann, who knew the world bet- 
ter, said to him, ^ My dear cousin, we must not. in 
the present day, look merely to the utility of a thmg, 
but also always duly consider whether the means 
to attain it are approved-of by the world ; other- 
livise we shall earn reproach instead of thanks, and 
contempt instead of reward. Thus it £EU*es with 
you at present ; for your peasantry are so enraged, 
that they will not retain you longér than Michael« 
mas ; they intend, if you do not voluntarily resign, 
to inform the inspector of the whole affair, and von 
know what kind of a man he is. Now it woula be 
a pity if the matter were carried so far ; because 
you could then never be schoolmaster again in tlus 
country. I therefore advise you to resign ; and 
tell your people this very day, that you are weary 
of keeping school, and that they may choose an- 
other schoolmaster. You will then come off honor- 
ably, and it will not be long before you have a better 
school than this you are now keeping. I shall, in 
the meantime, continue my affection for you, and 
take care to be of service to you as much as I 
am able." 

This speech pAietrated ' Stilling through and 
through ; he grew pale, and the t^urs stood in his 
eyes. He had represented the matter to himself 
as it was, and not as it might be oonstrued ; — ^how- 
ever, he perceived that his relative was quite in the 
right ; he was now again made wiser, and resolved 
in future to be extremely oareful. However, he 
secretly lamented that the greater part of hil 
brethren in office, with less ability and diligence, 
enjoyed more rest and success than he ; and he 
began to cast a ^loomy look into the future, with 
respect to what his heavenly Father might have in 
view for him. On comin^ home, he announced 
his resignation, with heartfelt grief; to the oongre- 
gation. The majority were astonished ; but the 
baser sort were glad, for they had alr^Eidy some 
one else whomthey intended to propose, who 
would suit their pnipose better, and now no one 
hindered them from attaining their objeot. Mar> 
dame SchmoU and her daughters found the most 
difl^culty in being satisfied with it ; for the former 
loved him, and the two latter had changed their 
love into a heartfelt friendship, which mi^t easily, 
however, have assumed its former fire, if he had 
acted more tenderly towards them, or if any other 
possibility had manifested itself of attainmg the 
wished-for aim. They all three wept, and dreaded 
the parting hour, which came, however, still too 
soon. The girls were plunged in silent sorrow ; 
but Madame Schmoll wept. Stilling staggered like 
one intoxicated ; they pressed him to visit them 
often, which he promised to do, and reeled again 



northwards up the hill ^*-^m its samioit, he looked 
once more towards his beloved Preisingen, sa;^ 
down and wept. '* Yes/' thought he, ^ lÅmpe is 
quite in the right, when he sings^ ^ My life is but a 
pilgrimage.' This is the third time I am obliged 
to return to my tråde ; when will it' please Goa to 

happy, since my 
and virtnously ! " 



make me at length oonstantly happy, since my 

uprightly and virtnously ! " 
He now commended himself to God, and walked 



sole intention is to aet uprii 



with his bundle towards Leindorf. 

In the course of two hours, he anived there. 
Wilhelm looked an^|nly at him, as he entered the 
do^ ; this pierced him to the soul ; but his mother 
did not once reward him ; — ^he sat down, and knew 
not what to think. At length his father began : 
^ Art thou there a^ain, wortmess boy t I thought 
to have had nothing but joy of thee ; what avail 
thee thy useless arts ! Thou hast taken a dislike 
to thy tråde, and sittest there sighing and sighing ; 
and when thou art schoolmaster, thou prosperest 
nowhere. At Zellberg thou wast a child, and 
hadst childish projects, therefore something waa 
conceded there. At Dorlingen thou wast a shoe- 
black, so Uttle power and energy there is in thee ; 
here at Leindorf thou yexedst the people with 
trifles, which were of no use either to thyself or 
others ; and at Preisingen, thou wast obuged to 
make thy escape, in order to save thy oredit. What 
wilt thou now do here t Thon must apply thyself 
regularly to thy tråde and to &nning, or else I 
cannot empl<w thee." Stilling si^hed deeply, and 
answered, ^Father, I feel withm my som that 
I am not to blame ; but I cannot justify myself. 
God in heaven knows all 1 I must be satisfied 
with what He ordams conoeming me. But ' 
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• EyentuaUy tbe happy year 
Of wiflh'd.for Uberty wiU eotne ! ' 



** It would be dreadful, if God had implanted im- 
pulses and inclinations in my soul, and his ^ro- 
vidence refused during my whole life to satisfy 
them ! » 

Wilhelm was silent, and laid some work before 
him. He sat down and be^an to work ; he pos- 
sessed so much aptitude for it, that his father often 
began to doubt whether he was not even destined 
by Grod to be a tailor. But this idea was so in- 
tolerable to Stilling, that his whole soul rose a^inst 
it ; he therefore said sometimes, when Wimelm 
expressed an idea of the kind, " I do not believe 
that God has condemned me to a continual heil in 
this life!'' 

It was now autumn, and the farming businefis 
was principally over ; he was therefore obllged to 
labor almost incessantly at his tråde, and tnis he 
preferred ; his limbs could endure it better. His 
melancholy, however, soon retumed ; he felt as if 
he was in a Strange land, forsaken by all men. 
This suffering had sometlung very peculiar and 
indescribable in it ; the only thing I have never 
been able to understand, was this— -as soon as the 
sun shone, he felt his sufferings doubly ; whilst the 
light and shade of autumn brought such an inex- 
pressible feeling into his sou^ that he often 
thought he should die of sorrow ; — on the contrary, 
when the weather was rainy and stonny, he felt 
more at ease ; it seemed to him as if he were 
sitting in a dark cleft of a rock, and he then felt a 
secret security, in which he was comfortable. 
Amongst his old papers, I have found a piece 
which he wrote in the month of October of that 
autumn, on a Sunday aflernoon ; the following are 
extracts from it ; — 

■* Yellow Ib the moumhig dn^s <^ 
Of the expiring season ; 
Yellow is the sunny rav 
That shines obliquely nom th« sonth, 
Reposing wearily 
Alouii the fipld and on the hlll ; 
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The frigid shadows lengthøn 
Upon tnc faded grass, 
Orey with the hoary frost. 
The hanh and aharp eaatvind 
Casta down the witnered leayea, 
They rustle with the frost," &c. 

And iu another place : — 

" When in the ni^t I wake» 
I hear the hootin^ owl ; 
The Oak-tree whistles in the wind ; 
The half-decayed boards 
Rattle againat the walls ; 
And lu&ly roara the storm. 
Then in the gloom I feel at ease. 
And taate a peace profound, 
A meUBchofy aweet," &c. • 

When lus fiather was more kindl^ disposed, so 
thai he could venture to disburden himseff to him 
a little^ he sometimes complained to him of his 
inward melancholy feelings. Wilhehn then smiled, 
and said, ''That is something with which we 
Stillings are unacquainted, and which thou hast 
inherited from thy mother. We have always been 
good fritids with natnre, whether she looks green, 
yellowy or white ; we then think there is a needs* 
De for i^ and are satisfied with it. But th^ late 
mother skipped and danced in the spring ; m the 
summer she was cheerful and busy ; m the begin- 
ning of autumn she began to grieve ; she wept till 
GhnstmaSy and then she b^gan to hope and to 
count tibe davs ; but in March she was again half* 
alive." Wimelm smiled, shook his head, and said, 
^ These are strange things ! " Heinrich then often 
sighed in his heart, and said to himself, '^O that 
she were now alive ! — she would have understood 
me better than anj one.** 

Stilling sometimes found an hour which he 
could apply to reading, and then it seemed to him 
as if he still enjoyed a distant relish of the happy 
times that were past ; but it was only a transitory 
enjoyment. He was surroimded enturély by frigid 
spurits ; he felt the continual operation oi a hungry 
desire after money ; and cheenul, quiet enjoyment 
had disappeared. He wept over nis youth, and 
moumed over it, like a bridegroom for his de- 
ceased bride. Yet all was in vain ; he did not 
dåre to complain, and his tears only caused him 
re^roaches. He had, however, an only friend at 
Leindorf, who completely understood him, and to 
whom he could utter all his complaints. This 
man's name was Caspar, an iron-founder, who 
possessed a noble soul^ warm in the cause 
of religion, together with a heart fiill of sen- 
sibility. There were still some beautiful days in 
November ; Gaspar and Stilling therefore walked 
out on the Sunday aflemoons, on which occa- 
sions their souls overflowed into each other. Gaspar, 
in particular, had a firm conyiction in his nund, 
that his friend Stilling was destined by his Heaven- 
ly Father to something very difierent from keeping 
school, and the tråde of a tailor ; this he was able 
to demonstrate so incontrovertibly, that Stilling 
calmly and magnanimousbr resolved patiently to 
endure all that might be&ll him. At Ghristmas, 
fortune again smiled upon him. The wardens of 
SHeeféld came, and appointed him to be their 
schoolmaster ; — now this was the best and finest 
parochial school in the whole principality of Salen. 
This quite revived him, and he thanked God upon 
his knees. On his departure, his fiarther gave him 
the most faithfiil admonitions; and he himself 
mode, so to speak, a vow, from that time to devote 
all his ability and Imowledge to obtain the greatest 
celebrity that could be denved from teaching. The 
wardens went with him to Salen, and he was there 
confirmed in his office, before the consistory, by 
the Inspector Meio^old. 

With this firm determination, he entered a^in 
into office^ at the commencement of the year 1760, 



in the twentieth year of his age, and fulfiUed its 
duties with such earnestness and zeal that it 'was 
reported Éir and wide ; and all his enemies and 
adversaries began to be silent, whilst his friends 
triumphed. He maintained this fidelity also as 
long as he was there ; but notwithstanding this, 
oontinued his reading in his leisure moments. 
The harpsichord and mathematics were his prin- 
cipal occupations at such times ; however, poets 
and romances were not forgotten. Towards the 
spring, he became acquainted with a colleague in 
office, of the name of Graser, who kept school up 
the valley, a good half-league from Kleefeld, at 
the village of Kleinhoven. This man was one 
of those who, with a much-implyin^ mien, are 
alwavs silent, and all they do is done m secret. 

I have often had a desire to classify mankind ; 
and then I would designate the class to which 
Graser belonged, as the splenetic. The best of 
this class are silent^ observers without feeling — the 
middlinjg sort are dissemblers — and the worst, spies 
and traitors. Graser was friendly towards Stilling, 
but not confidential ; Stilling, on the contrary, 
was both, and that pleased the former ; he glndly 
made his observations on others in the light, but 
preferred remaining in the dark himself. In order 
that he might make a real friend of Stilling, he 
alwavs spoke of great mysteries — that he under- 
stood how to render magicai and svmpathetic 
powers subservient to him ; and once he coniided 
to Stilling, under the seal of the most profound 
secrecy, that he was well acquainted with the first 
matenal for procuring the philosopher's stone. 
Graser assumed, at the same time, as mysterious 
a look as if he really possessed the grcat seer et 
himself. Stilling supposed it was the case ; and 
Graser denied it in a manner which fully convinced 
the former that he really possessed the philoso- 

Eher's stone. ^?o this must be added, that Graser 
ad alwavs much money — far more than his voca- 
tion could yield him. . Stilling was extremely 
pleased at liaving made such an acquaintainoe ; 
nay, he even hoped eventually, by the help of his 
friend, to become an adept Mmself. Graser lent 
him the writings of Basilius Yalentinus. He read 
them very attentively through, ^d when he came, 
at the close, to the process with Hungarian vitriol, 
he was no longer master of his feelings. He really 
believed that he himself could now make the 
philosopher's stone. He reflected awhile with him- 
self ; but it occurred to him, that if the process 
were so perfectly correct, any one would be able 
to make it who possessed the book. 

I can assure the reader, that Stilling's inclina- 
tion to alchymy never had the philosopner*s stone 
for its object ; — ^if he had found it, it would have 
afibrded him pleasure, it is true ; but a prin- 
ciple in his soul, of which I have hitherto said 
nothing, began to develope itself in his maturer 
years — and that was an insatiable hunger after an; 
acquaintance with the first principles of nature. 
(At that time, he was ignorant what name to apply 
to this science ; the word " philosophy," appeared 
to him to signify something difierent.) This wish 
is not yet fulfilled ; neither Newton, nor Leibnitz, 
nor any other has been able to satisfy him ; how- 
ever, he has confessed to me, that he has now 
found the true track, and that in due time he 
will bring it to light. 

At that period, alchymy seemed to him the 
way to arrive at it, and therefore he read all the 
wntings of that kmd he could lav hold of. But 
there was something in him,. which continually 
cried, out, Where is the proof that it is true ? He 
acknowledged only three sources of truth — expe- 
rience, matnematical demonstration, and the Bible ; 
and none of these three sources afibrded him any 
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light into alchym^r ; he therefore abandøned it, 
for the present, entirely. 

He once visited his friend Graser on a Saturday 
afteruoon, when he found him sitting alone in the 
sohool, where he was engraving something that 
resembled a seal. Stilling said to hiniy ** Wmit ara 
you making there, collea^e i " 
Graser, — ^ I am engraving[ a seaL" 
Stiliing,-^^ Let me see it ; the work is very 
fine I" 

Graser, — '^ It belones to Mr. Von N . Hear 

me, friend Stilling; I wonld jgladly assist you, so 
as to enable you to maintain yourself withont 
keeping school or following the tråde of a tailor. I 
conjore you by all that is sacred, that you do not 
betray me." 

Stilling gave his hånd upon it, and said, ^ I will 
certainly not betray you." 

G^foaer.— " Well, hear me, then. I have a 
secret ; — ^I can change copper into silver. ^ I will 
take you into partnership with me, and give you 
half the gain ; however, you must sometimes 
privately take a joumey for a few days, and seek 
to exchange Uie olver with certain people." 

Stilling sat and reflected upon the matter ; — ^the 
offer altogether did not please him ; for first, his 
motive was not to gain money, but only to attain 
an acquaintance with the truth, and with the 
sciences, in order thereby to serve Gt)d and his 
neighbour ; and secondly, notwithstanding his little 
knowle^ge of the world, the whole affair appeared 
sospicious to him ; for the more he looked at the 
seal, the more he was convinced it was a stamp 
used for coining. He therefore began to he 
alarmed, and sought an opportunity to get loose 
from schoolmaster Graser, by telling him that he 
would go home and consider the matter. 

After some days, an alarm was spread throush 
the whole country. The thief-takers^ went in the 
night to Kleinhoven, with the intention of arrest- 
ing Graser the schoolmaster, but he escaped, 
afterwards went to America, and was never heard 
of more.« But his aocomplices were imprisoned 
and punished as thev deserved. He himself had 
been the leader of the ffang, and would certainly 
have been rewarded witn the rope, if he had been 
caught. 

Stilling was struck with the danger in which he 
had been placed, and heartily th^ked God for 
haying preserved him. 

He uow passed his life very pleasantly, and 
thoueht that the season of his sufferings was 
certaml^r at an end ; in the whole parish there was 
not one that had said any thing to his prejudice. 
But what a storm followed this calm ! He had 
been nearly three quarters of a year at Kleefeld, 
when he received a summons to appear, the foUow* 
ing Tuesday morning, at nine o'clock, before the 
Consistory at Salen. He was surprised at this 
uncommon oecurrence, though nothing unpleasant 
sujgested itself to him ; "Perhaps," thought he, 
''some new school regulations are agreed upon, with 
which they intend to make me and others ac- 
quainted." And therefore he went, very cahnly, on 
the day appointed, to Salen. 

On entering the anteroom of the consistorial 
chamber, he found two of the parishioners stand- 
ing there, whom he had never imagined were 
opposed to him. He asked them what was the 
matter. They answered, **We haye been sum- 
moned, but Imow not why." They were then all 
three ordered to appear. 

At the upper end of the room, at the window, 
stood a table ; on one side of it sat the president, 
an able civilian, who was small of stature, of a 
rather long and meagre countenance, but a man of 
an exoellent character, fnll of fire and life. On tho 



other side of the table sat Meinhold, the Inspector, 
a corpulent man with afuU oval face, his lai'ge 
double chin resting very majestically upon his fine 
well-smoothed and stiffened ruff, that it might not 
be easily disordered ; he had a beautifully white 
and handsome wig on his head, and a black silk 
cloak hung down his back ; his eye-brows were 
lofty, and when he looked at any one, he elevated 
his lower eye-lids, so that his eyes twinkled con- 
tinually. The heels of his shoes creaked when he 
trod upon them, and he had accustomed himself, 
whether sitting or standing, to tread by tums upon 
his heels, and make them creak. Thus sat the 
two gentlemen as the parties entered, whilst the 
secretary, seated behind a long table, looked over 
a heap of papers. Stilling placed himself at the 
foot of the table, but the two men stood opposite 
by Ihe wall. 

The Inspector deared his throat, tumed himself 
towards the men, and said, in a broad proviucial 
accent, ^ Is that your schoolmaster I" 

The men, — ^ Yes, your reverence I " 

Meinhold, — ^So, right ! — you are therefore the 
schoolmaster of Kleefeld 1 " 

"Yes!** said Stilling. 

Jtf«tn*oW.— ** You*re a fine fellow, am't you! 
and worthy to be horsewhipped out of the 
country I " 

<* Gently ! gently 1 " intermpted the president ; 
** audiatur et tStera pars ! " 

Meinhold. — ^Mr. Presideni^ this afiair belongs 
ad forum eeclesiaaticwnf in which you have nothing 
to say." 

The president was vexed, but no made reply. 
The Inspector looked at Stilling contemptuously, 
•^and said, ^ How he stands there, the mis- 
creant ! " 

The men laughed sneeringly at him. Stilling 
could not endure it at all ; he was on the point oT 
exclaiming, ^ Like Ghrist before the high-priest,'* 
but he restrained himself, and said, ^ What have I 
done ! God is my witness, I am innocent ! ** 

The Inspector laughed sarcastically, and replied, 
^As if he didn*t know what he had himself 
conmiitted ! — ask your own conscience ! " 

^Mr. Inspector, my conscience absolves me, 
and He that judgeth righteously also : what will 
take place here, I know not." 

Meinhold. — ^ Peace, you wicked wretch I Tell 
me, churchwarden, what is your accusation I" 

J%e men. — *' Your reverence^ we have had it pro- 
tocolled a fortnight ago." 

Meinhold.—*' Right I it's very true." 

** And this protocol," said Stilling, ^ I must 
have." 

Meinhold,—** What will he ? No ! he shall never 
have it I " 

**C*est contre V ordre du prince ! ** rejoined the 
president, and lefb the room. 

The Inspector now dictated, and said, "Write, 
secretary. ' This day, appeared N — N — y church- 
warden of Kleefeld, and N— N — ^ inhabitant of the 
same, contra^ their schoolmaster Stilling. Plain- 
tifiis refer to the fbrmer protocol. The school- 
master desired extractum protocollif but which we, 
for sufficient reasons, have refused.' " 

The Inspector creaked a few times with his heels, 
put his hånds upon his sides, and said, ''You may 
now ^ home." All three departed. 

This relation is most strictly true, and 
every thing really occurred as stated above. It 
would be a disgrace for me, were I to fabricate 
sudl a character as belonging to the Protestant 
church ; and it would be a shame for me to expose 
him,^ if Meinhold had still possessed one good 
qualitv. But let every young theologian reflect 
himself in this example, and call to mind thd 
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words, ^ He that will bé the greatest among 70119 
let him be yonr servaQt/' . 

Stilling was quite stuxmed ; he did not undei^ 
stand a single word of all that he had heard. The 
whole scene was like a dream to him ; he arrived 
at £^eefdd without knowing how. As soon as he 
reaohed ity he went into the chapel^ and palled the 
bell ; this was the signal for the parishioners to 
assemble in all haste in eztraordinary cases of 
necessity. All the men immediately came together 
on a green plot, near the ohapel. StiUing related 
to them circnmstantially the whole affair. It was 
then plainly obvious, how the different dispositions 
of men manifest themselves difierently, éom one 
and the same canse— «ome raged, others were 
splenetic> others aeain were grieved, whilst some 
felt elated at the tning ; these latter cocked th^ 

hats on one side, and cried out, ^ The d him* 

self shall not take our schoohnsster £rom us ! " In 
the midst of this confusion, a young man of the 
name of Rehkopf stole away, and prepared a 
letter of attomey at the inn ; with this paper in 
his handy he came to the door, and oried out, 
^Whoever loves God and the schoolmaster, let 
him come hither and si^n his name i " On which 
the whole troop, consisting of about a hundred 
peasants, went m and signed. Behkopf, that very 
same day, went with twenty of the peasants to 
Salen, to the house of the Inspector. 

Behkopf neither knocked nor rang at the door 
of the parsoniu^ but went straight in, and the 
peasants afber mm. The footman met them in the 
hall ; ^ Grood people, where are you going 3 " he 
exclaimed ; ^ wai^ I will announce you." Behkopf 
replied, ^ Gro and fill thy wine-bottles : we can 
announce oursélves ;" and thus the whole Com- 
pany marched up-stairs, and went directly into the 
Inspector's room. The latter was sitting in his arm- 
chair ; he had on a damask morninj^-gown, a cotton 
night-cap on his head, and a fine Leyden cap over 
it ; he was drinking, at the same time, his cup of 
chocolate very comfortably. Alarmed, he put 
down his cup, and said, ^What nowf — ^people, 
what d'ye want ?" 

Behkopf answered, ^ We wish to know whether 
our schoolmaster is a murderer, an adulterer, or 
a thief I" 
Memhpld. — ^**Grod forbid ! — who says he is T' 
Behkopf, — ^ Sir, whether you say it or not, you 
treat him as such ! You must either say and 
prove that he is a criminal, and in that case we 
will send him away oursélves, Or you shall ffive 
us satisfaction for the insult ofiered him, and in 
this case we will retain him. Look, here is our 
authority." 
Meinhold. — ^ Let me see it."^ 
The Inspector took it, and laid hold of it as if 
he intended to tear it. Behkopf stepped up to 
him, took it out of his hånd, and sai(^ ** Sir, let 
that alone, or else I assure you you will bum 
your fingers, and I also." 

Meinhold, — ** What I do you insult n^e in my 
own house ?'* 
Behkopf. — ** As you take it, sir, insult or not." 
The Inspector touched a gentler string, and said, 
** Dear people, ye know not what a bad man your 
schoolmaster is ; let me aet ! " 

Behkopf,-—^ That is just what we want to know, 
whether he is a bad man or not." 

Meinhold, — ^"I have heard terrible things — ^ter- 
rible things of the fellow ! " 

Behkopf, — *^ May be 1 I have also heard that 
Mr. Inspector got beastly drunk, when he lately 
held visitation at Kleefeld." 

Meinhold* — ^'^ What i — who says so ? — will ye — " 
Behkopf — ^ Hush 1 hush I I have heard so ; 
Mr. Inspector judges from hearsay, and so may I." 



MemhoU^'^ Walt, I'll teach yon^ 

Bekhojfi — ^ Sir, you shall teadb me nothing ; and 
with rc^g;ard to getting drunk, sir, I stood by, 
when you fell down on the other side of the horse, 
after you had been lifted up upon it. We hereby 
dedare to ^ou, in the name of the coneregation, 
that we wiU not let our schoolmaster oe taken 
from us, until he is convicied; and so good-bye 
to you I" 

They then went home together. Behkopt 
walked in the streets all the evening, coughing 
and dearing his throat, so that all the village 
might hear him. 

Stilling now saw himself again involved in ihe 
greatest iabyrinth ; he waa quite aware that he 
would be obliged to remove, and what would then 
await bim ? Meauwhile, however, he ascertained 
the whole mystery of his persecution. 

The previous schoolmaster of Kleefeld had been 
univerrally beloved ; he had engaged to marry a 
young woman there, and in order the better to sup- 

5ort nimself, had sought to obtain a larger saJary. 
'herefore on receiving a call to another place, he 
stated to the people that he would withdraw 
unless his salary were increased, feeling confident 
that they would not let him depart for the sake ot 
a little money. But he was mistaken ; he was 
lefb at liberty to go, and Stilling was chosen. 

It is easy to suppose that the family of the 
young woman now used every endeavour to over- 
throw Stilling ; and this they effected with all 
secrecy, by loading the Inspector with valuable 
presents the year tlirough, so that he determined, 
without law or equity, to get rid of him. 

Some days after this event, the president sent to 
request him to come to lum ; ne went. The 
president told him to sit down, and said, ^ Friend 
Stilling, I pity you from my heart, and I have 
sent for you to give you the best advice I know. 
I have heard tlmt your peasants have signed a 
letter of attomey, in order to protect you ; however, 
it will not be of the smallest service to you ; for 
the matter must be decided in the Upper Con- 
sistory, which is formed entirely of the InspeGtor's 
friends and relatives. You will gain nothing by it, 
except that you will make him more and more 
bitter against you, and your native land too hot for 
you. ^erefore when you come before the Con- 
sistory, demand your dinnission." 

Stilling thanked him for this faithful advice, 
and added, ** But my honor sufiers from it !'' 
The president replied, ^ Let me take care of that/' 
The schoolmaster promised to follow his* advice, 
and went home ; but told no one what he intended 
to do. 

When the Consistory again met, he was sum- 
moned to appear with his opponents ; but Behkopf 
went unbidden to Salen, and even into the ante- 
room of the Gonsistory-court. Stilling came, and 
was first caJled up. The president beckoned to 
him to make his statement ; on which Ae 
schoolmaster began as follows : — **• Mr. Inspector, 
I see that efibrts are made to render my situation 
unpleasant to me ; I therefore request, from love 
to peace, my honorable dismission." 

The Lispector looked at him with a cheerful 
smile, and said, '<Very well, schoolmaster ! — ^that 
you shall have, and an attestation beside, which is 
mcomparable." 

" No, Mr. Inspector, no attestation I Deep in 
my som there is an attestation and a justification 
written, which neither death nor the fire of the 
last day will erase, and which shall eventually 
blaze in the &c(^ of my persecutors enough to 
blind them." Stilling said this with glo wing 
cheeks and sparkling eyes. 

The president smiled at him, and winked at 
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ight to laugh on suoh a 



iiim with his eyes. But the Ingpector appeared as 
thoiigh he heard not, and rei^ a dojcument or 
piotocol. 

'^Now/' said the president to the Inspector, 
smilingly, " passing sentence belongs to jon, but 
the execntion to me. Write, seoretary : — * This 
day appeared schoohnaster BtiUing of Kleefeld, and 
desired, from love to peaoe, his honorahle dismis« 
sien, which for this reason Is eianted him; yet 
with the condition that he bind nimseif, in oase he 
should again receive a oall, or be wanted for any 
other employment, to apply his excellent talents 
for the good of his country.* " 

** Right!" said the Inspeotor. "Now, school- 
master, that you may know who had a right to 
reprove you, I tell you that you have prostituted 
the holy sacrament. The last time you oommuni- 
cated, jrou laughed satirically after receiving it." 

Stillmg looked him in thø face, and said, 
•* Whether I lau^hed or not, I know not ; but this 
I know, that I did not laugh satirically ." 

Mienhold. — ^ No one ought to laugh 
sacred occasion." 

Stilling answered, "Man sees that which is 
outward ; but God looks at the heart. I cannot say 
that I laughed, but I well Imow what profanatio 
sacrorum is, and have long known it." 

The president now gave orders for his opponents 
to appear ; they came, and the secretary was 
commanded to read to them the protocol just 
dictated. They looked at each other and were 
ashamed. 

** Have you any thing more to say t" asked the 
president. They answmd *• No.** 

"Well, then/' continued the worthy man, **I 
have still something to say. It belongs to the 
Inspector to confirm the ohoioe of a sohoolmaster, 
when you have elected one ; but it is my duty to 
take care that peace and order are preserved ; on 
which account I command you, on pain of a hun- 
dred guilders fine, not to choose the former sohool- 
master, but an entirely impartial one, in order that 
tranquillity may be restored.*' 

The Inspector was startled ; he looked at the 
president, and said, ^ In that way, the people will 
never be quiet.** 

«Mr. Inspector," repHed the former, *that 
belongs ad forum poUHcum, and does not concem 
you." 

Meanwhile, Behkopf annoimoed himself. He 
was admitted. He desired, in the name of his 
principals, to see the protocol. The secretary 
was ordered to read him the one of that day. 
Rehkopf looked at Stilling, and asked him if that 
was risht. Stilling answered, " A man cannot al- 
ways do what is right, but must also sometimes 
shut his eyes and do what he can, and not what he 
will ; however, I thank vou a thousand times, my 
sincere friend ! Grod will reward you !" Behkopf 
wa^ silent awhile ; at length he began, and said, ** I 
protest, therefore, in the name of my constituents, 
against the choice of the former sohoolmaster, and 
desire that tliis protest be entered in Uie protocol." 
'' Good," said the president ; '* it shall be done. I 
have already forbidden it on pain of a hundred 
guilders fine.** They were then all sent home, and 
the afiair was tenninated. 

Stilling was thus again placed in painful ciiv 
comstances ; he took a very sorrowful leave of 
the dear people at Kleeféld, and did not go home, 
but to the Bev. Mr. Groldmann, and complained 
to him of his situation. The latter sympathised 
cordially with him, and kept him all night at his 
house. In the evening they conferred together, 
upon what would be the most proper course for 
Stilling to undertake. Mr. Goldmann peroeived 
clearly, that he would have little enjoyment at his 



fother^Sy and yet he knaw of no other step whioh 
he could take. At lengiJi something occurred to 
him^ whioh seamed p&asiog and advantageousi 
both to the clerfiyman and to Stilling hunsdf 

Ten leagues mm Salen, lies a small town called 
Bothhagen, and young Mr. Goldmann, a son of 
the clergyman, was the magistrate there. At 
Lahnburg, whioh is two leagues beyond that place, 
Mr. Schneeberg was court^haplain to two noble 

?rincesses, and he was a oousin of Mr. Goldmann. 
*he worthy man thought, that if he sent ofi^ Stilling 
with lettwB of recommendation to these two 
persons, he could not £ul of being assisted. Stilling 
nimseif hoped, with certainty, that every thing 
would tum out accordinf^ to his wish. The afifair 
was therefore thus ded&d, the letters of recom- 
mendation were prepared, and Stillag set out the 
next morning, in hign spirits. 

The weather was that day very cold and rough ; 
besides which, travelling was rendered very mffi- 
cult, on aocount of tne miry roads. Stilling, 
however, went on his way much more pleasant^ 
than if he had been retuming, in the most beauti- 
fiil weather in spring, to his father*s at Leindorf. 
He felt in his mind so profound a peace^ and 
such a consciousness of the good pleasure of the 
Father of men, that he cheez^fully pursued his 
joumey, continually offered up thauks and ardent 
ejaculations to Grod, although he was wet to 
the skin by the rain. He would scarcely have 
felt 80 conuortable if Meinhold had been in the 
right. 

At seven o*olock in the evening he arrived, wet 
and weary, at Bothhagen. He asked for the house 
of Mr. Gt)ldmann the naagistrate ; it was pointed 
out to him ; he went to it and announced hiitnself. 
Mr. Goldmann came runnin^ down the staiis, and 
exolaimed, '* Welcome, cousm Stilling I welcome 
to my house I" He then led him up-stairs. His 
lady received him likewise in a friendly mannery 
ana made arrangements for his changing his 
dothes, that his own might be dried again ; after 
which they sat down to supper. Durintf supper. 
Stilling was requested to relate his history ;— - 
when he had finished, Mr. Groldmann said, 
<•' Cousin, there must be something in your de- 
portment which displeases the people ; otherwise 
\i would be impossible to be so unfortunate. I 
shall soon perceive it, after you have been a few 
days with me ; I will then inform you of it, and 
you must endeavour to alter it." Stilling smiled, 
and replied, ^ I shall be glad, cousin, if you will tell 
me my faults ; but I loiow verV well where the 
difficuLty lies, and I will solve it for you : — I do not 
live in the vocation for which I am bom ; I do 
every thin^ by oonstraint^ and therefore Uiere is no 
bleasing with it." 

Goldmann shook his head, and answered, ^ Ha. 
ha I — to what do you suppose yourself bom t I 
believe, through the readmg of romances^you have 
fixed impossible thinffs in your head. llie fortu- 
nate events whidi the imaginations of the poets 
invent for their heroes, ^ themselves firxnly in the 
mind and heart, and exoite a hunger after similar 
wonderful chances." 

Stilling was silent awhile, and looked down ; at 
length he reearded his cousin with a jpenetrating 
eye, and said emphatically, ^ No 1 — ^m perusing 
romances, I feel merely ; it seems to me as if 
every thing happened to myself that I read ; but I 
have no desire to expe^ence such adventures. It 
is something else, dear cousin. I take deHght in 
the Sciences ; if I had only a vocation in ^Æich I 
could gain my bread by the labor of my head, 
my wishes would be fufilled." 

Groldmann replied, "Well, then, examine this 
impulse impartially. Are not farne and ambition 
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oonnected with itl Have yon not been pleased 
with the idea of being able to appear in a mie coat 
and the dress of a gentleman, when the people 
will be obliged to bow themselves before you 
and take off Uieir hats to you, and at the thought 
of becoming the pride and the head of your 
femily ?" 

" Yes," answered Stilling, candldly ; ** I cer- 
tainly feel that, and it causes me many a happy 
hour." 

** Just 80," continued Goldmann ; ** but are you 
really in eamest to be a virtuous man in the 
world — ^to serve Grod and man — and thus be 
happy also in the life to come ? Now do not 
dissemble, but be sincere. Are you firmly resolved 
to be so ?" 

** O ves ! " rejoined Stilling ; ** that is really 
the polar star to which at leugth my spirit, after 
many aberrations, points, like the needle to the 
north." 

** Now, cousin/' replied Groldmann, " 1 wiU cast 
your nativity, in which you may place confidence. 
Listen to me. God abominates nothing so much 
as vain pride, and the ambitions desire of seeing 
our fellow-creatures, who are often better than we, 
low at our feet. But He loves that man who, in 
quietness and concealment, labors for the ^od of 
mankind, and does not wish to become known. 
By his gracious guidance, He at length brings for- 
ward such an individual and piaces him on hiffh. 
The virtuous man then sits there without the nsk 
of being cast down ; and because the burden of such 
an elevation oppresses him, he regards all about 
him as being equally good with himself. See, 
cousin, this is r^il, ennobled, amended, or regene- 
rate human nature. I will now prophesy to you, 
what will become of you. God, by a long and painful 
traiu of events, will seek to sweep away afi your 
vain desires ; if He sucoeeds, you will at length, 
after many severe trials, become a great and happy 
man, and an excellent instrument in the hånds of 
God. But if you do not follow his guidance, you 
will perhaps soon soar on high, and experience a 
dreadf ul fall, which will make the ears of all that 
hear it to tingle.'* 

Stilling knew not what to think ; all these 
words were as if Groldmann had read them in his 
soul. He felt the truth of them in the centre of 
his heart, and said, with inward emotion and clasped 
hånds, " My dear cousin, what you say is true ; I 
feel that such will be my fate." 

Goldmann smiled, and concluded the conversar 
tion with the words, " I begin to hope you will at 
length succeed." . 7 

The next morning, Justice Groldmann took 
Stilling into his office, and set him to copy ; he 
immediately saw that he would snit excellently for 
øuch a station ; and if his ladv had not been a little 
miserly. he would directly have ^engaged hin^ as 
his clerk. 

After a few days, he went to Lahnburg. The 
chaplain was gone to the beautiful menagerie ad- 
jacent. Stilling went after him, and sought for 
him there. He found him walking in a shady 
path ; he went up to him, presented him the letter, 
and saluted him from the Messieurs Goldmann, 
father and son. Mr. Schneeberg knew Stilling as 
soon as he s&w him, for they had once eeen and 
spoken to each other at Salen. After reading 
the letter, he requested StilUng to walk with 
him till sunset, and meanwhUe relate his whole 
history to him. He did so with his wonted 
animation, so that- the chaplain occasionally wiped 
his eyes. 

In the evening, after supper, Mr. Schneeberg 
said to Stilling^, ** My friend, I kaow of a situation 
for you, which it is to^be hoped you will not £bu1 in 



obtaining. There is only one quesUon to answer, 
whether you feel confident of being able to fiU 
it with honor ! 

** The princesses have in the neighbourhood 
a productive mine, with a smeltin^house belonging 
to it. They must have a person there who under- 
stands minin^ and smeltmg, and is, at the same 
time, faithful and honest, and who must watch 
over and attend to their Serene Highnesses* interest 
on all occasions. The present manager retires next 
spring, and it would then be the time to enter upon 
this advantageous situation. You would there 
have house, yard, garden, and ground free, besides 
three hundred guilders yearly salary.* I have 
therefore two questions to ask ; do you under- 
stand mining and smelting sufficiently, and can 
you trust yourself to undertake such a responsible 
situation V* 

Stilling could not conceal his heartfelt joy. He 
answereo, ** With respect to the first, I lutve been 
brought up amongst charooal^bumers, miners and 
smelters ; and that in which I may be deficient, I 
can peiieot myself in during the approaching win- 
ter. In writing and accounts, I shiail not be want- 
ing ; with regård to the second, that is a question 
to which my whole soul answers in the affirm- 
ative : I detest all unfaithfulness, as I do Satan 
himself." 

The chaplain replied, '* 1 williugly believe that 
you wiU not be wanting in abundant ability ; of 
that I have already heard, when I was in Salen 
and the neighbourhood. But are yon so oon£dent 
with respect to fidelityl This is a point with 
which you are still unacquainted. I allow that you 
hate every conscious aet of infidelity like ^Satan 
himself; but there is here a peculiar kind of pni- 
dent fiuthfidness required, with which you cannot 
be yet acquainted, because you have had no expe- 
rience of it. For instance^ supposing you were 
placed in such a situation, and all at once, you were 
out of money ; you needed something for your 
house-keepiog, but had it not yourself, and knew 
not how to obtain it ; would you not go, under 
such circumstimces, to your employer's cash, and 
take what was neediul T' 

« Yes," said Stilling ; "that I should do boldly, 
as long as I had any salary due to me.*' 

'^I agree to that, for the present," rejoined 
Schneeberg ; ^ but such a circumstance makes the 
individual, when often repeated, stiU bolder, and he 
becomes accustomed to it; the first year, he is 
twenty guilders in arrear ; the second, forty ; the 
third, eighty ; the fourth, two hundred ; ana so on, 
until he must-either run away, or else be treated 
as a rogue. Do not think there is no fear of that ! 
— Your disposition is kind — and you will be visited 
both by high and low, who will soon perceive it. 
You will not be able to do with a single bottle of 
wine daily, and this article alone will take &om 
you yearly a hundred guilders, without including 
any other contingency ; the clothes for yourseS 
and your household another hundred. I^iow, do 
you think you wUl be able to make ends meet with 
the remaining hundred guilders P 

Stilling answered, <* Going beyond that must be 
avoided." 

■'■* ^ Yes," continued the chaplain, " that must cer- 
tainly be avoided ; but how will you aocomplish 
it V* 

Stilling replied, ^ I would frankly say to the 
people tnat visited me, ' Gentlemen, or fhends, my 
circumstances do not permit me to offer you .wine ; 
with what else can I wait upon you !' " 

Mr. Schneeberg laughed. ** Well," said he, " that* 
would do ; however, it is more difficult than jon 

* The yalue of a guUdez ia about twenty-penee in EpgUsh 
money. • > • 
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suppose. Hear me. I will tell yon sometfaing that 
-wul be Qseful to you all your life loDg, whatever 
you mav eventually be in tne world. Let yonr out- 
ward dress, and deportment in clothing, eating, 
drinking, and behaviour, be always moderate, and 
as a commoner ; no one will then require more of 
you than your appearance indicates. When I enter 
a handsomely-funushed room, and find a man in a 
costly dress, I do not Mk long of what rank he is, 
but expeot a bottle of wine and confectionary ; 
but if I come into a moderately-fumisbed room, 
to a man in the dress Of a commoner, I expect 
nothing more than a glass of beer and a pipe of 
tobacco.*' 

Stilling acknowledged the truth of this state- 
ment ; he laughed, and said, ** This is a lecture I 
shall never forget.'* 

" And yet," continued the chaplain, *' it is more 
difficult to practise than is supposed. The old 
Adam pleases himself so easHy when the indlvidual 
^ts some little honorable post. O how difficult it 
IS in such a case always to remain the old Stilling ! 
He then takes pleasure in being cailed Mr. Stilling, 
would gladly have also a little lace on his waist- 
coat ; and tnis cradaally increases, imtil the man 
sticks fast, and knows not how to help him- 
self. Now, my friend — ^in one word, I will do 
what I can, that you may become steward of the 



mme. 



Stilling could not sleep the whole night for joy. 
He already saw himself inhabiting a handsome 
house ; bcÅeld a number of fine boo£ standing in a 
room by themselves ; various beautiful mathema- 
tical instruments ranged in order — ^in short, his 
whole imagination was already occupied with his 
future happy situation. 

He contmued the next day at Lahnburg. The 
chaplain gave himself all possible trouble to obtain 
an assurance for Stilling with respect to the em- 
ployment in question, and he was successfhl. The 
-whole affair was, so to speak, concluded ; and Still- 
ing retumed to Mr. Goldmann at Rothhagen in- 
toxicated with joy. He related the whole afiair to 
him. Mr. Goldmann was obUged to laugh heartily 
on hearing Stilling speak with so much enthusiasm. 
After he had finisned, the justice began : ** O 
cousin ! cousin ! what will at length become of 
you ? This is a situation which Goa will give you 
m his wrath, if you attain it ; this is just the way 
to ruin you entirely, which I will now prove to 
you. As soon as you are there, all the courtiers 
will beg^ to visit you and to make themselves 
merry with you ; if you will not sufier that, they 
wiU overthrow you as soon as they can ; and if 
you give them their will, your income will not be 
half sufficient.'* 

Stilling was frightened at hearing his cousin 
speak thus ; he anerwards told him all the good 
aidvice the chaplain had given him. g 

" Preach^^ are seldom aoquainted with these 
things," said Mr. Goldmann ; '* they moralize well, 
and a worthy preacher may also live morally well 
in his circle ; but we, laity, cannot aet in such a 
manner, nor do men tempt the clergy so easily as 
other peojple. It is easv for them to talk ! Hear 
me, cousm ; all moral sermons are not worth a 
p^per-com ; the understanding never determines 
our actions when the passions are pretty strongly 
interesied ; the heart alwayo hangs a cloak about 
the thing, and persuades us that black is white. 
Cousin, I will tell you a greater truth than friend 
Bchneeberg : — to him that does not attain to a strong 
and ardeni love to God, all moralizing is utterly ofno 
avaU. The love of God alone enabUs us to become 
morally good. Let this be a memento for you, 
cousin Stilling ; and now I beg you to give Mr. 
Steward of the mines hia honorable dismission, and 



welcome the poor nt^dle with joy, tmtil God brings 
you forth to me light. You will continae my dear 
cousin Stilling, even though you are but a tailor 
Summa summarum ! I will revérse the whole affiEur 
as soon as I go to Lahnburg." 

Stilling, from heartfelt emotion, could not re- 
strain his tears. He felt inwardly so happy, that 
he could not express it. ** Oh," said he,'' cousin, i^at 
is true ! But from whom shall I obtain strength 
to resist my unholy pride 1 A few days, or yeans, 
perhaps, and I am no more. "What will it then 
avail me to have been a great and reputable man 
in the world ? Yes, it is true ! — my heart is the 
falsest creature on God's earth; I am always 
thinking that my intention is merely to serve God 
and my neighbour with my knowledge ; while in 
reality, it is not the case. I only desire to be a 
great man, to climb on high, in order solely that I 
may fall the deeper. O where shall I get strength 
to overcome myself ?" 

Goldmann could no longer contain himself. He 
wept, fell upon Stilling's nec^ and said, *' Noble, 
noble cousin ! take courage ; God will not forsake 
such a faithful heart. He will be your father. 
Strength is obtained only by labor ; — ^the smith can 
tum about a hundred-weight of iron under his 
hammer, as if it were a light stafij which is im- 
possible to either of us ; and thus a man who has 
been exercised hy trial, can overcome more than a 
little darling child that has alwayg) sucked the 
breast, and has experienced nothing. Be en- 
couraged, cousin ; rejoice when afflictions come, 
and believe that you are then in Grod's university, 
who is willing to make something of you !" 

Stilling set ofi^ therefore the next morning, com- 
forted and strei^hened, on his return to nis na- 
tive province. farting from Mr. Goldmann oost 
him many tears ; he believed that he was the most 
virtuous and upright man he had ever seen ; and 
I think, even now, that Stillins was in the right. 
A man like this may well be caUed Goldmann $ — ^as 
he spoke, so he also acted ; if he is still alive and 
reads this, he will shed tears, and his feelings will 
be angelic. 

On nis joumey. Stilling firmly resolved to con- 
tinue <]^uietly at his neecQe, and chensh no more 
vain wishes ; but those hours when he would be 
at liberty, he would asain devote to study. How- 
ever, as he approachea Leindorf, he felt his me- 
lancholy again announce itself. He feared, in par- 
ticular, the reproaches of ' his fathrø, so that he 
entered the room very downcast. 

Wilhdm sat at his needle with an apprentice, at 
the table. He saluted his father and mother, sat 
down, and was ffllent. Wilhelm was also silent for 
awhile ; at length he laid down his thimble, folded 
his arms together, and began : — 

''Heinrich, I have heard every thing that has 
happened to thee at Kleefeld ; — I will not reproach 
thce; but this I see clearly, that it is not God's 
will tliou shouldst be a schoolmaster. Therefore 
^ ^^^^^y ^^ work as a tailor, and take pleasure in 
it. There will still be many an hour in which thou 
mayest proceed with thy other affairs." 

Stilling was much vexed at himself, and con- 
firmed the resolution he had formed on the way. 
He therefore said to his father, " Yes, you are 
quite in the right ; I wUl pray that the Lord our 
God would change my mind." So saying, he took 
his seat, and appued himself to his needle. This 
took place a lortnight after Michaelmas 1760, 
after he had »itered his twenty-first year. 

If he had had nothing more to do than to labor 
at his needle, he would have been satisfied, and 
have submitted to circumstances ; but his father 
set him to thresh. The whole winter through, he 
he was obliged to rise from bed at two o'dock in 
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ihe momingy to so to the oold tlireahiii^floor. The 
flail was dreadfiu to him. His hanåa were full of 
blJBters, and his limbs trembled from pain and 
weariness. This, however, availed him nothing ; 
perhaps his father wonld have had pity upon him, 
but his mother-in-law would have every one in the 
house eam Uieir food and clothing. To this was 
added another trying drcumstance. Stilling could 
never subsist on his pay as a schoolmaster, which 
is remarkably small m that country ; tw«ity-five 
rixHlollars * a year being the most that is given to 
ony one ; meat and drink are provided him by the 
peasants in rotation. Hence the schoolmasters aJl 
know a tråde, which they follow out of school- 
hours, in order the better to gain a subsistence. 
But this was no system of Stilling's ; he Imew how 
to employ his leisure-time more agreeably ; besides 
which, he sometimes bought a book or some other 
article which suited his purpose ; — ^he therefore fell 
into necessitous circumstances ; his clothes were 
mean and much wom, so that he looked like 
one who aimed at what he was not able to accom- 
plish. 

Wilhelm was carefiil, and his wife still more so ; 
but they had several ohildren, one afber another, 
80 that the &ther had trouble enough to sup- 
port himself and his &mily. He Siought ms 
son was tall and stroug enough to maintain himself. 
Now, as this did not sucoeed according to his wish, 
the good man became m^ncholy, and began to 
doubt whether his son would not at length tum out 
a disorderly good-for-nothing. He began to with- 
draw his axPection from him, treated liiilL harshly, 
and compelled him to do all Mnds of work, whether 
it was painful to him or not. This gave the last 
blow to poor Stilling. He saw that he should not 
be able to endure it long. He had a horror of lus 
father's house ; on whicn account, he sought oppor- 
tunity to work as joumeyman with other master- 
tailors, and this his father wiUingly permitted. 

Cheerful moments, however, occasionaUy still 
intervened. Johann Stilling, on account of his 
great ability in ffeometry, mine-surveying, and 
mechanics, as well as his fidelity to his country, 
was made president of the board of oonunerce, for 
which reason he transferred the land-measuring 
business to his brother Wilhelm, who thoroughly 
nnderstood it. When he went therefore for some 
weeks into the Mark country to measure and divide 
woods, hills, and estates, he took lus son with him ; 
ajdd this was just what Stilling liked. At such 
times he was in his element, and liis &ther rejoiced 
that his son had superior ideas of the matter to 
himself. This frequently gave occasion to a variety 
of discussions and TOojects which they interchanged 
in their solitude. However, all was fruitless, and 
ended in mere words. People who had much to 
do, often observed Mm, and might have employed 
him occasionaUy ; but his mean dress displeased 
every one who saw him, and they secretly judged 
him to^ be nothing better than a ragamumn. He 
saw this ; and it caused him intolerable pain. He 
himself loved a cleanly and decent-loo^ng coat 
beyond measure ; but his father could not provide 
him with one, and let him want. 

These seasons were brief and .transitory | and as 
Boon as he retumed home, his wretchedness began 
again. Stilling then immediately sought out some 
other master, m order to escape the yoke. His 
eamings, however, were. by no micans sufficient to 
clothe nun decently. 

On one occasion, afb^ being at work in a neigh- 
bouring villa^, he retumed home with the intui- 
tion ot fetchmg something. He expected nothing 
unpleasant, and therefore cheerflilly entered the 

* A Tiz-doUu is about four shiUiiigB and siz-penee 
Bngllih« 



room. His father jnmped up as soon as he saw 
him, and tried to throw him on the ^und ; but 
Stilling seijzed his father with both his arms, held 
him 80 that he could not move^ and looked mm in 
the face with an expression of countenance enough 
to have rent a rock. And, truly, if ever he felt 
the power of suffering in all its violence upon his 
heart, it was at that moment. Wilhelm could not 
bear this look — ^he sought to tear himself loose, but 
could not move ; the arms and hånds of his son 
were like irbn, and convulsively closed. ** Father," 
said he, with a gentle, yet piercing voice — ** father ! 
— ^your blood flows in my veins, and the blood — the 
blood of a departed angel. Frovoke me not to 
anger I — ^I honor you — 1 love you— -but — (here he 
let his father loose, sprang to the window, and ex- 
claimed,) I could cry out, till the earth shook 
upon its axis, and the stars trembled." He then 
stept nearer his father again, and said, with a soft 
voice, ** Father, what have I done that is culpable I" 
Wilhelm put his hånds before his face, sobbed and 
wept ; but Stilling went into a remote oomer of the 
house and sobbed aXoud. 

The next morning early. Stilling packed up his 
bundle, and said to his father, <* I wiU leave the 
country, and travel as a joumejonan-tallor ; let 
me go in peace ;" and the tears again flowed down 
his cheeks. « No," said Wilhehn, « I will not let 
thee go at present," and wept also. Stilling could 
not b€ar that, and therefore stayed. This took 
place in the autumn of 1761. 

Shortly afterwards, there was a master-tailor at 
Florenburgh who d^dred to have Stilling to work 
with him a few weeks. He went, and helped the 
man at his tråde. The Sunday foUowing, he went 
to Tiefenbach, to visit his grandmother. He found 
her sitting in her wonted place, behind the stove. 
She soon recognised him by his voice, for she was 
stone-blind, and therefore could not see him. 
** Heinrich," said she, ** come, nt down here beside 
me." Stilling did so. " I have heard,** continued 
she, ** that thy føther treats thee harshly ; is thy 
mother to blame for it !" « No," said Stilling ; 
^she is not to blame, but the painful circmn- 
stanees in which I am placed." 

^listen to me," said the venerable woman ; 
*' it is outwardly dark around me, but so much the 
lighter in my heart. I know thy £Bbte will be like 
that of a travailing woman ; with much pain, thou 
wilt bring forth tnat which thou art to become. 
Thy late grandfather foresaw all this. I shall 
never forget how we lay one evening in bed, and 
could not sleep. On which we began to talk of our 
children, and also of thee,— for thou art my son, 
and I have brought thee up. 'Yes, Margaret,' 
said Ebert,< could I but live to see what would 
beoome of the boy I I know not. — ^Wilhehn will 
yet Ml into difficulties ; religions as he now ifi^ he 
will not pera^vere in it ; he will continue a pious 
and honest man, but he wUl still have something to 
pass through ; for he loves to save, and is fond of 
money and wealth. He will marry again, and his 
infirm feét will then be unable to foDow his head. 
But the boy ! — ^he has no desire for riches, but only 
loves books, and upon these a man cannot live who 
is only a peasant. How the two will agree tegether 
I know not ; but that the lad wiU at length be 
snccessful, is certain. If I make an axe, I mean to 
hew something with it ; and in that for which 
tho Lord creates a man, He will also make use of 
himl'" 

Stilling felt as though he was sitting in eome dark 
sanctuary, listening to an oracle ; it seemed to him 
as if he were transported out of himself, and from 
the gloomy sepulchre of his grandfather heard the 
well-known voice say, *^ Coura|[e, Heinrich ; the 
God of thy&thero wiU be with Uiee I" 
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He oontinned to oonyerse awhUe wiih his grand- 
mother. She admonished him to be patient and 
mafinanimous ; fae promised to be so, with tears, 
and took leave oi her. lOh coming before the 
door, he reviewed the old romantic soenerv around 
him. The autumnal sun shone clearly and beauti- 
faXly upon it ; and it being still early in the day, he 
determined to visit all these piaces once more and 
return by way of the old castle to Florenburs^h. He 
went therefore up the court, and into the forest ; 
he still found all the scenes where he had enjoyed 
so muoh gratification ; but one bush was grown 
crooked, and another pulled up ; 'and this grieved 
him. He walked slowly up the hill to the castle ; — 
even ther^^ several of the walls were fiilleu down 
which were still standing in his younger days ; 
every thing was changed, — only the elder-tree on 
the waJl to the west still retained its place. 

He stationed himself upon the highest point be- 
tween the ruins, from whence he had a commanding 
view all around. He suryeyed the road from 
Tiefenbach to Zellberg ; and all the charmin? 
mornings passed before his soul, with the 14gh 
enjoyment which he had felt all the way up. He 
then looked northwards at the distance, and saw a 
high blue hill ; he remembered that tms hill was 
near Dorlingen, and all the scenes which took 
place there presented themselves clearly to his 
mind — ^what happened to him in the smoke-room, 
and every thing else he had sufTered there. He 
now looked westwards, and saw the Leindorf mear 
dows in the distance. He started, and a shudder 
pervaded every limb. He saw southwards the hill 
of Freisingen, and the heath where Anna sang 
her song. Towards the southwest, the plains of 
Kleefeld presented themselves to his eye ; and 
thus at one view, he took a retrospect of his short 
and painful life. He sank upon his knees, wept 
aloud, and prayed ardently to the Almighty for 
mercy and compassion. He then rose up, his soul 
swimming in emotion and sensibility ; he sat down 
near the elder-tree, took out his podket-book, and 
"wrote : — 

"listen, aU ye feather'd thiong. 
To youT loyen' mouraful song ; 
Shrubs and treea of erery size, 
Hear the language of my sighs ; 
Wither*d flowera, once so gay, 
l«isten to my parting lay ! 

" Mofber-angel ! dost thou not 
Horer o'er tbis rerdant plot? 
Or, whllst shines the moon's pale ray, 
Radiant, near these grass seats, stay ; 
Where thy heart so oft o'erflow'd, 
'Whllst thy blood within me flow'd ? 

** D6es, perhap«, thy lucid eye 
Mark tne snn's deeilnuig beams ? 
Or f^om ont the azure skt, 
^Mch with stars unnumber'd teems, 
Sometimes cast a look on nie, 
Vfhen my joys and comforts flee ? 

** Hast thou not to sootbe me press'd, 
When my eyes with tears dia melt ? 
When, my neart with woe distress'd, 
I a silent Riss hare felt ? 
Then I drank, with heavenly cest, 
Bapture from my mother*s breast. 

'* Now on Luna*s gentle ray, 
Grare and ealm, thou soar'st away ; 
Past the stars thou tak'st thy flight, 
Oain'st the lofty dornes of light ; 
And thy ohariot, white and blue, 
Tums to drops of purest dew. 

•* Father Stilling's silTerhair 
Gurls in the eternal breete ; 
And his star-bright eye so f^, 
Doris, gently floating, sees, 
Like a golden cload along, • 

fax from this world's busy tlirong. 

" Tall "ina form, and firm his pace, 
How he beiirs his farorite's woes— 



How to sorrow he giret place, 
Nor from suflérine finds repose. 
Sending low, he then regaras 
What tne priestly shieid awards.* 

" Light and justice beam around ;— 
Father Stilling sees with joy, 
Though the trials may abound 
Of his dear and darling bov. 
Tet at length the sun will sned 
Rays undouded on his head.*' 

Stilling now rose up pleased, and put his pocket- 
book into his pocket. He saw that the edge of the 
sun trembled on the seven hills. Something shud- 
dered around him ; he started, and hastened away, 
nor has he ever retumed thither since that time. 

Puiing the few weeks he spent at Florenburgh, 
his mind was in a yery peciuiar state. He was 
melancholy ; but it was a mélancholy mingled wi€h 
such delicate sweetness, that he could have wished 
to be always melancholy in such a manner. The 
cause of this singular state he could never discover. 
I believe, however, the domestic droumstances of 
his master con tributed much to it ; a peacefol har- 
mony reigned in the house ; — ^what the one desiredy 
the other desired also. He had, besides, a grown- 
up and well-educated daughter, who might justly 
have been reckoned amongst tne greatest beauties 
of the whole country. She sans incomparably well^ 
and possessed a stock of many oeautiful sones. 

Stdling felt that he sympathised with this girl, 
and she also with him, but without any incliuation 
to marriage. They could sit hours together and 
sing, or tell each other tales, without any feeling 
intervenipg <>f & more intimate nature than a mere 
tender friendship. But what mi^ht have resulted 
from it, if this mtercourse had &stcd lone, I will 
not investigate. Stilling, however, enjoyea at that 
period many a pleasant hour ; and this pleasure 
would have been complete, if he had not needed 
to return to Leindorf. 

One Sunday evening. Stilling sat at the table 
with Lisette — for so the girl was called — ^and they 
sang together. Now whether the song made an 
impression upon her, or something else of a gloomy 
nature occurred to her, I know not ; — ^but she 
began to weep bitterly. Stilling asked her what 
was the matter; — she said nothmg, but rose up, 
and went away; nor did she return during the 
evening. From that period she continued melan- 
choly, without Stilling's ever being able to ascer- 
tain the cause. This sdteration disturbed him ; and 
on another occasion, when they were a£;ain alone, 
he plied her so close, that she at len^n began as 
follows : — ^** Heinrich, I cannot and dåre not teU 
you what is the matter with me ; but I will relate 
something to you. — ^There was once a girl, who 
was good and pious, and had no desire for a disso- 
lute life ; but she had a tender heart ; she was 
also handsome and virtuous. She stood one even- 
ing at her bed-room window j the fuU moon shone 
beautifully into the court ; it was summer, and 
every thing outside was stiU.. She felt a wish to go 
out a little. She went, therefore, out of the back- 
door into the court, and out of the court into a 
meadow adjoining. Here she sat down xmder a 
hedge, in the shade, and sang in a low voice^ 

'Begone, tonnenting thonghtsl' 

(This was the very song which Lisette sang with 
Stilling, the Sunday evening when she became so 
extremely melancholy.) Æfter she had sung a 
couple of verses, a youth, with whom she was well 
aoquainted, came to her, saluted her, and asked 
her whether she would not walk with him a little 

* The author's idea is, that in the mantions of the blessed, 
the will of God is made known to them by means of a tablet, 
in a slmilar manner to the Urim and Thummim in the breast- 
plate of the Jewishhigh-priest.— Aofe qfthe Trantlator, 
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down the meadow. Slie was at first unwiUuig ; 
but as he continued to urge lier strongly, she went 
with him. After they h^ walked some little dis- 
tance together, all at once, every thine seemed to 
become strange to the girl. She found herself in 
an entirely imknown country ; the youth stood 
near her, tall and white, like a corpse lying upon 
a bier, and looked dreadfully at her. The young 
woman grew mortally afraid, and prayed very 
heartily tnat God would be gracious to her. The 
youth now all at ouce tumed her about with his 
arm, and said, with a hollow voice, ' See there, how 
U vAU go with ikte i ' 6he saw a female standing 
before her, who much resembled her, or was per- 
fectly like her ; she had old rags han^g about 
her instead of clothes, and a httle child in her 
arms, which appeared equally wretched. * Look^ 
continued the spirit, * this is already the third iUeatti- 
mate child thou wilt have.* The girl was horrined, 
and fell into a fit. On coming to nerself a^n, she 
found herself in bed. in an agony of trepidation ; 
she however thoueht that she had been dream- 
ing. See, Heinrich,— this is always on my mind, 
and therefore I am melancholy." Stilling plied 
her hard with questions, whether this had not 
happened to herself; but she constantly denied 
it, and affirmed that it was a tale she had heard 
related. 

The lamentable fate of this unfortunate person 
has at length made it obvious that she must have 
had this dreadful presentiment herself; and then 
it is easy to conceive why she became so melan- 
choly at that time. I nass by her history, for 
weighty reasons ; and only mention, that a year 
afterwards, she committed a trifling and very ex- 
cusable foUy ; but thi^ was the first step to her 
fall, and the cause of her subsequent pamfol and 
grievous fate. She was a noble soul, gifled with 
excellent bodily and mental qualities ; but a ten- 
dency to tendemess, joined with something of 
levity, was the remote cause of her misfortunes. 
But I believe her Befiner will sit, and purify her as 
gold in the fire ; and who knows, whether she will 
not eventually shine brighter than her judges, who 
forbade her to marrv, and then, when she brou^ht 
into the world a child by him to whom she was be- 
trothed, sentenced her to public exposure, with 
the mark of an arch-strumpet I Woe to the legis- 
lators, who — ^but I must restrain myself : I smill 
not mend the matter, but may make it worse. Still 
another woe with a curse. — Woe to those youihs, who 
regard a poor girl merely as an instrument qf lascivious- 
ness } and cursed be he before God and man, who causes 
a good and pious maiden to fall, and qfUrwards leaves 
her to perish in misery ! 

The Rev. Mr. Stollbein had meanwhile dis- 
covered Stilling at Florenbur^h, and sent for him, 
the last week lie was with his master. He went. 
Stollbein was writin^. Stilling presented himself, 
with his hat under his arm. 

** How goes it. Stilling !" asked the preacher. 

Stilling, — ^^ It goes ill with me, your reverence ; 
just like Noah's dove, which found no rest for her 
foot." 

SioUbein,—^ Well then, go into the ark !" 

Stilling. — ^ I cannot find the door." 

Stollbein laughed heartily, and said, '^Thafs 
yenr probable. Your father and yourself certainly 
took it much amiss of me, when I said to your 
uncle Simon that you must stick to your needle ; 
for shortly afterwards, you went into the Prussian 
territory, and would keep school, in spite of the 
Rev. Mr. Stollbein. I have heard how it has 
fared with you since. Now that you have so long 
fiuttercd about, and cannot find the door, it is agaiu 
my turn to show you one." 

^^ O sir,'' said Stilling, ^ if you can a^sist me in 



obtaininjg a resting-place, I will love yen as an 
angel whom God has sent to my help." 

Stollbein. — ^**Yes, Stilling; there is now a situa- 
tion Vacant, to which I nad destined you from 
your youth up ; — ^this was the reason why I was 
urgent that you should leam Latin, and why I 
would so gladly have had you remain at your 
needle, when you could no longer stay at Zell- 
berg. I was irritated because you were with Krii- 
ger, since he certainly would have drawn you gra- 
ausdly to his side, and away from me ; but I could 
not tell you why I treated you thus, although I 
meant well. If you had continued at your tråde, 
you would now have h^d clothes on your back, and 
as much money in your pocket as you needed. 
And what loss would you have sustained by it ? It 
is still early enough to be successfiil in the world. 
The Latin school m this place is now vacant ; — ^you 
shall be the master of it; you have abilities 
enough to enable you soon to acquire that in which 
vou may be still defident, with respect to know- 
Ied£;e and languages. 

Stilling's heart expanded. He saw himself 
translated, as it were. out of a dark dungeon into 
a paradise. He could not find words sufficient to 
thank the clei^gyman, although he felt a secret 
horror at again eutering upon the duties of a 
schoolmaster. 

Mr. Stollbein, meanwhile, continued : ^ There is 
only one difficulty to be removed. The ma^- 
tracy of the place must be gained over for you. I 
have already labored in secret, sounded the people, 
and found them inclined. However, you Imow 
how things stand here ; as soon as I only begin to 
carry something usefiil into effect^ they resolve 
upon directly opposite measures, because I am the 
ciergyman. We must therefore dissemble a little, 
and see how the thing will go. Only continue 
qnietly at your tråde, till I tell you what you are 
to do."' 

Stilling acceded to all that was proposed, and 
retumed to his work. 

Before Christmas, Wilhelm Stilling had many 
clothes to make, and therefore took his son 
home to help him. Scarcely had he been a few 
days at Leindorf, when a respectable dtizen of 
Morenburgh, baiUff Keilhof, entered the room. A 
rose bloomed in Stilling's heart ; he foreboded a 
happy change of circumstances. 

Keilhof was Stollbein's greatest enemy ; he had 
perceived that there was a secret movement to 
choose Stilling t-o be the schoolmaster, and this 
was just what ne wished. Now as he thonght that 
the ciergyman would certainly oppose Uiem with 
all his might, he had already taken his measures to 
carry the thing the more effectually through. On 
this account he stated the matter to Wilhelm and 
his son, and requested that Stilling might remove 
to his house at new-year, in order to imdertake the 
private tuition of his children in the lAtin lan- 
guage. The other inhabitants of Florenburgh would 
gradually send their children to him, and the 
thing would then be linked together in such a 
manner, that they would be able to efiect their 
ptmoose, even agamst Stollbein's will. 

Tneir intention, however, was extremely nnjust ; 
for the ciergyman had the superintendence of the 
Latin, as well as of all the other schools in his 
parish ; and had therefore the fijrst vote at the 
choice of every schoolmaster. 

Stilling, knowing the secret beaiings of the mat- 
ter, rejoiced that ul went on so well. Yet he dared 
not mention the sentiments of the ciergyman, lest 
Mr. Keilhof should immediately change his pur- 
pose. The matter was therefore terminated as 
proposed. 

Wilhelm and his son now firmly believed that 
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all his Buffering was about to terminate ; for the 
place was respectable and the salaiy considerable, 
so that he might live decently. even were ho to 
marrv. The mother-in-law herself began to re- 
ioice,"^ for she reaJly loved Stilling, only sne did not 
Icaow wbat to make of him ; she was always afhdd 
he did not earn his board, much less his clothes; 
but with regard to clothes he had never yet been 
troublesome to her, forhe had scarcely even what 
was needful. 

He removed therefore at new-year, 1762, to Mr. 
Keilhof 's at Florenburgh, and began to give in- 
struction in Latin. After he had been there some 
days, Mr. Stollbein secretly sent him word to come 
to him, so that no one might be aware of it. He 
therefore went one evening in the twilight. The 
clergyman was heartily glad that the matter had 
taken such a tum. "Observe," said he to Stilling ; 
"when they are once unanimous respecting you, 
and have arranged every thing, they must still 
come to me to obtain myconsent. Now, as they 
are always in the habit of doing foolish things, they 
are accustomed to find me continually opposed to 
them. How they will study to say biting things !-- 
and when at length they hear that I am of their 
sentiments, they will really be sorry that they have 
chosen you ; but then it will be too late. Keep 
yourself quite quiet, and be only good and diligent, 
and it wm fare well with you." 

Meanwhile the Florenburgh people began to 
assemble in the evenings, afler supper, at Bailiff 
Keilhof's, in order to consult together how the 
thing might be conducted in the hest manner, that 
they mi^t be prepared at aU points to battle with 
the clergyman. Stilling listened to it all, and was 
often obliged to leave the room, in order to give 
vent to his laughter. 

Amongst those that came to Keilhors, there was 
a singular man, a Frenchman by birth, of the name 
of Gayet. Now, as no one knew whence he came, 
whether he was Lutheran or Reformed, and why 
he wore woollen upper-hose with buttons at the 
side in summer as well as in winter, so they were 
likewise ignorant which side he took. Stilling had 
already become acquainted with this singular cha- 
racter, when he went to the Latin school. Gayet 
could not endure any one of an ordinary mind :— 
the people with whom he chose to associate, were 
such as possessed fire, energy, truth, and kno wledge ; 
and when he met with any one of this character, he 
was open and confidential. But as he knew no one of 
this kind at Florenburgh, he took a pleasure in 
making fools of them altogether, including the 
clergyman. Stillmg, however, had always pleased 
him ; and now that he was otowu up, and become 
tutor at Mr. Keilhofs, he often came to visit hun. 
This Gayet was there also of an evening, and consult- 
ed with the rest ; he was, however, never in eamest, 
but did it only to amuse himself. Once, as six or 
eight of them were considering the school affair 
very seriously, he began, "Hear me, neighbours ! 
I will tell you somethmg. At the time when I trar 
veUed from door to door, with a pedlar's pack on 
my back, and offered hats for sale, I came once by 
chance, into the kingdom of Siberia^ to Emugi^ 
its metropolis ; the kmg was just then dead, and 
the States-General were about to choose another. 
Now there was one circumstance on which every 
thing depended ; the kingdom of CrossHspider-land 
horders on Siberia, and both the states have been 
continually at loggerheads together, ever since the 
time of the flood, solely for the foUowing reason. 
The Siberians have long ears standmg up aloft, 
like those of an ass ; and the inhabitants of Cross- 
spider-land have ears the flaps of which hang 
down to their shoulders. Now there was always a 
øtrife between the two nations ; each maintainmg 



that Adam had eam like themselves. Therefore it 
was necessary for each nation always to ohoose an 
orihodox Mng, the hest mark of which was, when 
the iniUvidual had an implacable hatred against the 
other nation. When I was there, the Siberians 
had an erxellent man in view, whom they were 
desirous of making Inng, not so much on account 
of his orthodoxy, as on account of his excellent 
endowments. Only he had ears standing up aloft^ 
and also ear-lappets that hung down ; ne conse- 
quently halted between two opinions ; — ^this did 
not satisfy many ; however, he was chosen. The 
coundl of state then determined, that the kin^ 
with the weU re^lated high-eared army, should 
take the field against the long-eared king; this was 
accordingly done. Bat what an uproar ensued ! — 
Both kings met peaceably, gave each other the 
hånd, and cailed each other brother ! They im- 
mediately deposed the kin^^ with the hermaphro- 
dite earf, cut his ears enturely away, and tumed 
him adrift ! " 

Burgomaster Scultetus took his long pipe ont of 
his mouth, and said, ^Mx, Gayet nas certainly 
travelled far in the world.** * That he has,*' said 
another ; *' but I believe he is aiming at us ; he 
means to say hy it, we are all asses together." But 
Bailiff Keilhof winked secretly at Mr. Gayet, and 
whispered in his ear, *' The fools do not understand 
that you mean the parson and his consistory." 
Stilling, however, who was a good geographer, and 
nndérstood the fable well besides. lau^ed heartily, 
and said nothing. Gayet whispered mto Keilhors 
ear in return, ^You have guessed it half and 
half.** 

When they believed that they had made every 
thing safe, they sent a deputation, on.Shrove* 
Tuesday, to the clergyman. Bailiff Keilhof went 
himself with the deputation, to aet as spokesman. 
The time seemed long to Stilling tiU they retumcd, 
that he might hear how the affair had terminated ; 
and he heard it, word for word. Keilhof was the 
speaker. 

Keilhof r-^ Sir, we have selected a Latin school- 
master for our school^ and we are now come to in- 
form you of it.*' 

StoUbein.—f^'RMi you have not first asked me, 
whether I will also have him whom you have 
chosen." 

Keilhof, — ^ That is not the question ; the child- 
ren are ours, the school is ours, and also the 
school-master." 

StoUbein.—^'Bui who amongst you understands 

so much Latin as to be able to examine such a 

schoolmaster, whether he is fitted for his office ?" '. 

Keilhof— -^ We have people that are able to do 

that." 

Stollbein. — ^** But the prince says, I auMto be the 
man who is to examine the schoolmaster of this 
place, and confirm him in his office ; do you imder- 
standme?" 

Keilhof-— -^ li is for that reason we are como 
hither." 

SioUbein,^" Well, then, to be brief, I have se- 
lected one who is a good one, and that is — school- 
master StUling, whom you know !** 

Keilhof and his people looked at each other, 
but Stollbein stood and smiled triumphantly ; all 
were then sUent awhile, ,aDd did not utter a 
word. 

Keilhof recovered himself at length, and said, 
" Well, then, we are of one mind ! " 

StoUbein.—^ Yes, Bailiff Headstrong ! we are at 

length of oné mind ! Bring your schoolmaster 

hither ; I will confirm and instaU him in his office." 

Keilhof —** Vie are not quite so far yet, your 

reverence ! We will have a separate school-house 

[ for him ; and divide the Latin school from the 

s 
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Gønnao« (For the two sohooLi were united, eaoh 
8clioo)ma8t9r reoeiviog half the aaleaj, aod the 
Latin sohoohiiaster aflwsted the GrennaD when he 
had finished.) 

StaUbeinf^^ God pardon me my sinB 1 There the 
devil is sowixig his tåres again. On what is your 
schoolmaater to live!" 

JTtft^Å^.— ''Xhat, tooy is our affair, and not yom«.'' 

StoUbein<—'' Hear me» Bailiff Keilhof i You are 
reivlly a foolish fellow, a beasi^ aø big as any on 
God's earth~-^t home with jon 1^' 
. ^«^/^«Whatt— Yott— yonsooldmol^ 

StoUhiin.—^ Go> yoa great fool I You shall not 
hav« yonr StiUingy as true as I am a preacher/'' 
And with that he went ioto his dosety and sfant 
the door after him. 

Before the hailiff rettumed home, fitilling re- 
ceived orders to attøad at the vicarage ; he went, 
ezpecting nothing else than thai he sboidd now be 
installed as the schoohnaster. Bat bow -was he 
dismayed, when StoUbein spoke to him as loDows >^ 

^ StiUinff, your afiair is at an end I If joa^do not 
wish to plonge yonrself into the greatesi misery, 
and into pover^ and wrefcchednessy hAve nothing 
to do with the Florenbnrghers." 
^On this» the eiergymaik related to him ewery 
thing that had passeST StiHmg took leave of him 
"with the profottAdest sotrrow. ^Be satisfied" said 
Mr. StoUbein; ^God wiU yei bleas and prosper 
von ; only eontinna at v our tråde, till I eau porotide 
forrou deoeQtly élsewhere/' 

The FIorQabnighars bowever were angry with 
Stilling, becaose they imagined he had secreUy ctm- 
ferred with the clergyman. They forsook him, 
thereforei, and chose anothw. Mr. StoUbein this 
time let them h&Te their wiU ; they made a new 
schoohnaster, ga^e him a separate house, and as 
they oonld not and dared not withdraw the salary 
from the old Geymaa sdiool, and knew of no other 
]nean% they detormined to {Nroeiire him s&tty child- 
xen to learn Latin^ eæh of whom shonld pay fonr 
rix-dollars yearly. However, the honest man had 
the first quarter, axty ; afierwards forty ; at the 
end of the year, twent^ ; and at kiwth scarcely five ; 
80 that with aU the pains he took, he died at le&gih 
of poverty, sorrow, and misery ; and his wife and 
children were obliged to beg. 

After this event, Mr. StoUbein betook himself to 
rest ; he beg^ to be quiet, and to troable himself 
about nothing beyond the fulfilment of his offieial 
duties, to which he attended with all fidelity. His 
l^rincipal fadUag, whkh so often misled lum to aet 
Ibolishly,, was tamily pride. His wife's relatiTes 
were people of ooiosequeace^ and he waa gratiited 
at their elevation. He faimseilf also strove to attain 
authority and honor. With this exception, fae was 
a leomed and v^ kind-heajrted man *, a poor man 
never solicited him in vain ; he gave as long as he 
had anything, and asrasted the wretched as vivaSk as 
he was able. He was only irritated and imnlacahle 
when he saw thai aay one of inferior rank made 
preiensions to aspire near him. For this reascm, fae 
had always be&a hostile to Johann StUUng. The 
latter, as mentioned above^ was lO'esident of eom- 
merce for the province of Salen ; and as StoUbein 
was a great amateor of the science of mining, he 
always let Mr. StilUn^ pereeiye that he by no 
means acknowledged lum for that which he was ; 
and if the latter had not been snfficiently discrect 
to yield to Uie old man, hard tbrnsta wiÉnild have 
been the consequenee. 

Stollbein's example, however, shewed that np- 
right-ness and goodness of heart never BpS&t their 
possessor to die unamended. 

Once, there was a general meeting to pass the 
acconnts of the works^ so that the principal miners 
ia the land had to asseinble at Mr^ StiUing's, thcdor 



president. The Rér. Mr. StoUbein eatna åUo^ as 
weU as Bailiff Keilhof, with some others of the 
Florenburgh people. Mr. Stilling went up to the 
olergyman, took him by the band, and led nim to a 
chair on his right band. The preacher, durin^ the 
whole time, was exceedingly friendly« After dmner 
he bg^an as foUows : — 

^M^ friendsi and gentlemen^ I am old, and I feel 
that my powers are rapidly decaying ; it is the last 
time that I shaU be with yon. I shaU not come 
hither again. Now, if theare is an^ one amongst 
you that has not forgiven me wherein I may have 
offended him^ X heartUy desire a reoondliation«" 

All present looked at each other, and were 
silent. Mr. Stilling could not poesibly eodure this. 
^ Sir," said he, ** this touches my heart 1 We are 
men, and all of ns liable to err. I have infinitely 
much to thank you for i— you have instiUed into 
me the priuciples of our religion, and I have per- 
haps often given you oocasion to be aogry with me. 
I am thererore the fint' that requests your forgive- 
nesB from the bottom of my soul, in whatever I may 
have given yon offeace." The clergyman was so 
afiected that the tears ran down his cheéks; he 
stood up^ embraeed StUling, and said, **! have often 
offended jou ; I regret it, and we are farethrenJ' 
^ No,'* said Stilling, ^you are my father l-^-give me 
your blessing ! ** StoUbcdn stiU held ham fast in 
his arms, and said, ** You are blessed, you and yofur 
whole fiunily, and thai for the sake of that man 
who has been so often my pride and my jo^ S" 

This scene was so unexpected and anectmg, that 
most of those present shed abondance of tears, but 
StiUing and StoUbein most of aU. 

The clergyman now stood up, went down to 
Bailiff Keilhof aod the rest of Uie Florenbargh peo- 
ple, smiled, and said, ^Shall we also balance our 
aecouttts, on this general reckoning^day 9" KeUbof 
answered, '^ We are not angiy with you,*' ** That 
is not the question now/' said Mr. »toUbein ; ^ I 
solemnly arie forgiveneas of you aU, if I have of- 
fended yon in anything !" ** We wUlingly fbrøive 
you," repUcd Keimof ; ^bui yon must do this éom 
thepttlpit*'* 

StoUbein felt aU his fire ^^^^ ' however, he was 
mlent, and sat down near Stilling ; but the latter 

frew so wanuy that his face glowed. *^ Mr, Bailiff," 
e began, <^you are not worthy that God shonld 
forgive you your sins, as kmg as you think so. His 
reverence is firee, and has fulfiUed his whole dntj. 
Christ 6njc»ns love and a forgtving spbit. He wiU 
repay yoor obstiaacy on your own head !" 

Mr. StoUbein terminated this affecting scene 
with the words, ''That shall be done also ; I wiU 
pnblidv ask forgiveness of my whole oongregation 
from the pulptt ; and prophésy to them that ose 
shaU come alter me who will retaUate upon them 
what they have done agatnark me." Both these 
things were faUy aeoora^isfaed. 

Shortly aft^ ttø» event, Mr. StoUbein died ia 
peaee, and was buried in the church at Floraibicrvh 
by the side c^ his wife. In his iife he was hated ; 
but after his death, lamented, honored and beloved. 
Heinrich Stilling, at least, wiU revere his memory 
as kmg as he Kves. 

StilBng ccmtinned mitil Easter with BoUiff Keit 
hof; he then peroeived that every one looked 
souriy at him, and therefbre became weary of this 
mode of Mfe also. 

One momång, in bed^ he revolved his cir- 
esmstances over in his nund ;'-'the idea of retani- 
ing to his father was (breadfol to him, for agricuHu- 
rai labour would at length have entirely wom out 
his constitution ; besides which, his &ther only 
gave him meat and drink; for what he eamed 
above that, he placed against the advances he had 
mada hun in foixaer years, wh^a. hQ could not aab^ 
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mst on lilfi aohaolmaa^é pav ; he therefore dared 
not think of clothes^ althougn these in the conrse of 
the year were worn out* It was likewise painful to 
Mm to work with other masters, and he saw that 
he could not save for himself hyxt ; far the weekly 
pay of half-a-guilder did not bring him in so much 
in the whole year åø the most Heedful dothing 
required. Half-dtstraoted, he threw himself out 
of bed, and exohumed, <*Almigfaty Godl what 
must I dof*' That very moment he felt as if 
it was said to him in his soul, " 0«t thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and from ihy 
father's house, unto ft land that I will shew 
thee." He felt himself profoundly tranquiUified, 
and Immediately determined to go into another 
country. 

This took place on the Tuesdar befbro Eastør. 
That very day, his father visited him. The good 
man had again heard of hiø soa's fote, and it was 
on thit acoount he came to Floreaburgh. Both 
took their seats in asolitoi^ room, and Wilhelm 
began as follows :-^^ Heinnch, I am come to take 
counsel with thee: I now see cleajrly that thou 
hast not been to blame. God has certainly not 
destined thee to keep school ; the tailor's tråde thou 
underatondeet, but thou art in circumstanoes in 
which it cannot yield thee what is needfiil. Being 
with me is also not proper for thee ; thou shunnest 
my house, nor is that any wonder. I am not able 
to procure thee what is needful, if thou canst not 
do the \fOTk which I have to do ; it is difficult for 
me to maintain my wife and ehildren. What dost 
thou think I Hast thou considered what thou 
intendest to be ? " 

jETemrich.—*^ Father, I have reflected upon it for 
years togetherj but it has only this morning 
become clear to me what I ought to do ; I must 
remove into another countryi and see what God io- 
tends to make of mer 

WilheUné — ^^We are then of the same opinion, 
my son. When we reflect upon the matter ra- 
tionally, we shaJl find that His dealings with thee, 
from the hedning, have aimed at drivinfi^ thee 
from thy native province ; and what hast thou to 
expect here I Thy unde has children himself, and 
he wUl first seek to provide for them, before he 
helps thee ; meanwhile thy years are passing away. 
But — ^then— when I reflect — on thy earliest years— 
and the joy I promised myself— from thee — and 
when thou art gone, Stilling's joy is at an end t^ 



He was unable to say more^ but held both his hånds 
before his eyes» writhlng his body about, and weep- 
ing aloud. 

This scene was too much for StiUing's feelings,— 
he fainted away« On coming to himself again, his 
father rose up, pressed his lumd, and said, ^^ Hein- 
rich, take leave of no one ; go where thy Heavenly 
Father beckons thee. The holy angels will accom 
pany thee wherever thou goest ; write to me often 
how it fares with thee." He then hastened out of 
the door. 

Stilling became firm, took courage, and com- 
mended himself to God i be felt that he was 
entirely set at liberty from all his friends. No 
fnrther impediment remained ; and he waited with 
I desirø for Easter-Monday, which he had appointed 
' for his departure : — he told no one of his intention, 
nor yisited any one, but remained at home. 

However, he could not refrain from goin^ once 
more into the church-yard. He was unwilbng to 
do 80 by day I he therefore went thither in the 
evening before Eéster-day, \rf the light of the full 
moon, and yisited father Stilling's and Doris's 
gravo^ sat down a little while upon each, and wept 
silent tears. His sensations were inexpressible. 
He felt something withln him which said, ''Were 
theMtwostiUalivei itwould fare very differently 



I with me in the world ! ** At length he took a for- 
mal leave of both the graves, and of the venerable 
remains which were oecaying withiu them^ and 
went his way. 

The foUowing Easter-Monday morning, which 
was the twelfth of April 1762, he settled his ac- 
count with Bailiff' Keilnof, from whom he recdved 
something more than font rix-doUam« This money 
he put into his pocket, went np into his room, 
packed up his ihree n^;ed shirUiy (Uie fourth he 
had on,) a pair of ouT stockings^ a mght-cap, 
together with his scissan and thimble, hi a port- 
manteau ; then jput on his clothes, which consisted of 
*a pair of middlmg good ahoes, black wooUen stock- 
ings, leather breeches, black cloth waistcoat, a 
tolerably good brown coat of coarse cloth, and 
a laige hSt after the fiBshion of those days. He 
then tumed up his straight brown hair, took his 
long thom-stick in his haod, and iralked to Salen, 
where he ]»rovided himself wiih a traveUing-^ias^ 
and went out of a gate which lies towar& the 
north-west. He fett into a high road, without 
knowinff whither it wonld lead him ; he followed it, 
and it hrought him in the eveniujg to a large 
village which lies on tho horders of^the province 
of Salen. 

He then went into an inn, and wrote a letter to 
his father at Leindorf, in which he took a tender 
leave of him, and promised him, as soon as he 
should settle himself anywhere, to write to him 
very circnmstantially. Amongst the various peo- 
pie who sat drinking in the house, there were seve- 
ral oarriers, a kind of persons who are the most 
suitablefor giving information respecting the roads. 
Stilling asked them whither that road led j-^they 
answered, to Schonenthal. Now he bad heard 
much in his life-time of this celebrated commerdal 
town ; he therefore determined to travel thither^ 
and inquired the names of the places upon the 
road, and their distances from each other. AU 
this he marked down in his pooket-book, and 
betook himself quietly to rest. 

The next morning, after having drank coffee and 
eaten his breakfast, he commended himself to God, 
and proceeded on his joumey ; but it was so foggy, 
that he could scarcely see more than a few paces 
before him. On arriving, therefore, at an exten- 
sive heath, where there weremany roads near each 
other, he always followed that which seemed to 
him the most trodden« But betweea ten and eleven 
o'clock, when the fos dispersed, and the sun broke 
through, he found uiat nis path led towards the 
east. He was much alarmed; and walked on 
a little, until he came to an eminence, from wlience 
he saw the village in which he had passed the 
night, again before him. He therefore turned 
about ; and as the sky was dear, he found the 
high road, which, in the course of an hour, led him 
to a large hill. 

Here ne sat down on the øeen turf, and looked 
towards the south-east. ile there saw in the 
distance the old Geisenberg castle^ the Giller,. 
the Hdfi^hts, and other well-known districts. A 
deep sigh arose in his breast,and tears fiowed down 
his checks, fie drew out his tablets and wrote : — 

** With melting eye« I look once mora 
To yonder well-kiiown smiliog hills ; 
Oh, when I Tiew the landscape o'er» — 

The rocks, the fieids, the woods and rtll», 
The lofty hei^hto« fhe light «nd »bade, 
Which paradise around me made, — 

'* I feel, aj when in pieasing dnetms, 
The purest cephyis breathe around ; 

As though I roved by Eden 's streams. 
And tne first Adam near me foand ; 

As thongh I Kving water drank. 

And by the brook uneonscious sank. 

** My thonghts then, saddenly, again 
Awake me, like the thunder'a roaf 

£ 2 ^ 
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Daeéndiitf to the distant plain, 

Whilst forkAd lishtnings blase all o'er. 
Scared by the flash, the roe-back atarts. 
And deep into the uiicket daxts. 

My apirit ainks to griefa dark hole. 
And looka for aidf both near and ftr; 

No light then penetrates my soul, 
Noionger ahineø a single star ;<— 

I call so toad, the rocks resound ; 

A thousand echoes swell the sound. 



" At length there shines a gleam of light— 
Manxind's great Father beckons me ; 
Ye mountains, bloom in beauty bright, 

Though you I never more may see 
nil the last flash earth's centre ehakes. 
And one grand confllagration makei ! 



** Then. with immortal ▼erdure erown'd, 
I '11 seek your much-loTed heights agaia» 

For father Stilling look around, 
With Doris your tall summits gain ; 

And in those bowers she held so dear, 

Clothed in white robes will 1 appear. 

" Farewell !<— I now direct my view 

To hiUs and lands to me unknown 
And look no longer back to you, 

Until my earthly course is run. 
Mt Saviour, gnide me all the day, 
Wnilst walking on this unknown way 1 " 

Stilling now rose up, wiped away his tears, took 
his staff in his hånd, his portmanteau on his hauck. 
and wandered oyer the hill down into the vale 
below. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

As Hdnrich Stilling descended the hill into the 
Valley^ and lost si^t of his native province, his 
heart became lighter ; he felt that all the conneo- 
tions and relations in which he had hitherto snf- 
fered so mnch, were at an end ; therefore he 
Inreathed more fireely, and was well contented. 

The weather was incomparably beautifol ; at 
noon he drank a glass of beer at an inn which 
stood solitarilv by the road-side, and ate a sand- 
wich with it ; ne then proceeded on his way, which 
led him through waste and desert piaces, and 
bronght him in the evening, after sunset, to a 
miserable village, lying in the fens, in a narrow 
Valley, amidst the bushes ; the dwellings were all 
miserable hats, and stood more in the earth than 
npon it. It had not been his intention to pass the 
night at this place, but two leagues beyond it ; 
haying however strayed from his path in the morn- 
ing, he oould not proceed further. 

He inqnired at the first house he came to. whe- 
ther there was any one in the village that lodged 
trayeUers. A house was pointed out to him ; — ^he 
went thither, and asked whether he could pass the 
itight there. The woman answered in the affirma- 
tiye. He went into the room, sat down, and laid 
aside his portmanteau. Her husband now entered ; 
some little d^Udren collected round the table, and 
the woman brought a lamp, which she hung up in 
the middle of the room by a hempen string; every 
thing looked so poor, and to say the truth, so sus- 
picious, that Stilling began to feel apprehensiye 
and afiraid, and would rather haye slept in the 
open air ; this, howeyer, was quite unnecessary, 
for he possessed nothing that was worth stealing. 
Meanwnile they brought him an earthen dish with 
8our-krout, a piece of bacon with it, and a couple 
of eggs upon it. He ate it with a relisfa, and lay 
down upon the straw which had been spread for 
him in the room. He slept but little bdfore mid- 
ni^ht, chiefly £rom fear. The landlord and his 
wife slept also in the same room, in an alooye. 
Towards twelye o'clocli^ he heard the woman say 
to her husband, ** Arnold, art thou asleep V* ** No," 
answered he, ** I am not asleep." Stilling listened, 
but purposely drew his breath strongly, that they 
might believe he was sleeping soundly. 

^What kind of a man may this bel" saidthe 
woman. Arnold replied, ** Grod Jmows ! I haye been 
tMnking about it all the eyening^ — ^he did not 
say much; — dost thou think all is right with 
him!»' 

''Do not immediatély think ill orpeople," an- 
swered Trina ; '^ he looks honest ; who knows how 
many trbubles he ma^ haye already passed 
through ! I really pity hun ; as soon as he entered 
the door, he seemed to me so melancholy ; — ^may 
the Lord our (rod preserve him ! I can see that he 
has something on his heart." . 



^Thou art in the right^ Trina !" rejoined Ar- 
nold ; " God^ forgiye me for being suspicious ! I 
was just thinking of the schoounaster from the 
proyince of Salen, who slept here two or three 
years ago; he was dressed in the same man- 
ner, and we heard, aflerwards, that he was a 
coiner.'* 

''Arnold," said Trina, ''thou art quite unable 
to know people from by countenances. That 
man looked so black, and had such a dark ex- 
pression in his eyes, and dared not look at one ; 
Dut this one appears kind and friendly; — ^he has 
certainly a good conscience.'' 

** Well, well," concluded Arnold, * we wiU com- 
mend him to the Lord our God, who will take care 
of him, if he is pious." 

The good people now fell asleep. Stilling mean- 
while was well satisfied upon his straw ; he felt the 
spirit of Stilling breathe around him, and slept as 
sweetly till the morning as if he had lain upon 
eider-down. On awaJdng, he saw that his land- 
lord and landlady were a&eady dressing ; he looked 
smilingly at them both, and wished tnem a good 
morning. They asked him how he had slept. He 
answered, "Alter midnight, yery well I" ** You 
were certainly yery tiredjestercfay eyening,** said 
Trina; "you looked so deiected." StilUng replied, 
" Dear friends, it was not because I was so weary ; 
but I haye suffered much in my life-time, and 
on that account look more melancholy than I am; 
besides which, I must confess I was a little a- 
larmed, lest I should not be with pious people." 
" Yes," said Arnold, " you are with those that fear 
God, and would gladly obtain salyation ; had you 
had great riches with you, they would haye been 
safe with us." StUling tendered him his nght 
hånd, and said, with the most tender mien, " God 
bless you ! — ^we are then of the same sentiments." 
" Trina," continued Arnold, " make us a good cup 
of tea ; fetch some of the best cream, and we three 
wiU breakfast together ; we may* perhaps neyer 
meet again." The woman was actiye and cheerful, 
and glc^ly did what her husband told her. They 
then sat down to breakfast, and all three were 
at home with each other. Stillinjg oyerflowed with 
fiiendship and suspeptibility ; it pained him to 
leave the good people, and he shed tears on parting 
with them. Strengthened afresh, he proceeded on 
his way. 

After trayelling fiye lea^ties, he arriyed, just at 
noon, at a large yUla^e, wnich lay in a pleasant 
country ; here ne inquired for a good inn, and was 
shown one, by the road-side, into which he went, 
entered the trayeller's room, and asked for some- 
thing to eat. An old man was sitting by the stove, 
the out of whose clothes indicated something re- 
spectable, but their present condition showed that 
he must haye descended far below his former cir- 
cumstances. There were besides, two youths and a 
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girl present, whose deep monminfi^ess indicated 
the loss of a near relative. The gin attended to the 
kitchen, and appeared modest and cleanly. 

Stilling took his seat opposite the old man ; 
whose attention 'his open countenance and friendly 
deportment excited, so that he entered into con- 
versation with him. They soon became intimate, 
and Stilling related his whole history to him. Con- 
rad Brauer — ^for such was the old man's name — 
was astonished at it, and prophesied him many 
good things. The worthy nmn in retnrn was 
anxious to tell *him his own fate also, which he 
related to every one who expressed a desire to hear 
him ; he accortogly did so before, during, and, 
after dinner. The young people, who were his 
brother's chUdren, had probably heard it a hun- 
dred times over ; ihey therefore paid no particular 
attention to it, yet ocoasionall^ confirmed anythinff 
that seemed incredible. Stillm^ however listened 
Uie more attentively, for narratmff was pecnliarly 
his favorite employment. Conrad graner began in 
the following manner : — 

** I am the eldest of three brothers ; — ^the second 
of them is a rich merchant of this place ; and the 
youngest was the father of these children, whose 
mother died some years ago, but my brother only 
a few weeks since. When I was young, I devoted 
my attention to the manufacture of woollen cloths ; 
and as we inherited nothing from our parents, I 
instructed my two brothers in the 'same tråde. 
However, the youngest married well, by which he 
came into possession of this house ; he therefore 
gave up the tråde, and became innkeeper. I and 
jny second broUier, meanwhile, continued the 
manufactory. I was fortunate, and with the 
blessing of God, became prosperous in tråde, so 
that I attained riches and amuence. I let my 
second brother enjoy it richly. Yes, God knows 
I did! 

^ My brother, meanwhile, commenced a singular 
courtship. There dwelt in the neighbourhood an 
old woman, who was at least sixty years old, and 
besides that, uncommonly ngly ; so tnat on account 
of her intolerable unclefluiliness, one would not, so 
to speak, have taken hold of her with the tongs. 
This old virgin was very rich ; but at the same 
time, 80 covetous, that sne scarcely ate bread and 
water sufficient to keep body and soul together. It 
was commonly said, that she had put all her money 
into a sack, which she had hidden in some very 
secret place. My brother went to her, and tried 
to rekmdle the extinguished fire of this person; 
he succeeded according to his wish, — she fell in 
love with him, and he with her, so that betroth- 
ment and marriage soon foUowed. But it was long 
before he could discover the retreat of the house- 
hold god ; however, my worthy brother at lenffth 
succeeded in this also — ^he found it, and joyfmly 
carried it to a place of safety ; this grieved mv 
good sister-in-law to such a degree that she feU 
mto a consumption and- died, to the great joy of 
my brother. 

He held out faithfuUy during the usnal time of 
mouming ; but in the mean time privately sought 
[for a young lady, who might be about as wealthy 
as he had so mnocently become. In this also 
he was successful; and ne began to lay out his 
money to profit, and that too at my expense ; for 
he traded m woollen cloth, and deprived me of all 
my customers, by offering his goods always cheaper 
than I did. On this, I began to eo back, and nay 
affairs grew worse every day. ELe soon saw this, 
and assuming a greater degree of kindness towards 
me, promised to advance me as much money as I 
should require. I was foolish enouo'h to believe 
him. When he thought it was time, he took awajr 
every thing that I had in the world ;—my wife 



grieved herself to death, and I am now living in 
misery, penury, and sorrow. He devoured my 
late brotner, who dwelt in this house, in the same 
manner." 

" Yes, that is true," said the three children, and 
wept. 

Stilling listened to this tale with horror ; he 
said, ^ !^ must be one of the most detestable men 
under the sun ; he will have to pay for it dearly in 
the next world.'* 

** Yes," said old Brauer j " but such people care 
little about that.** 

After dinner. Stilling went to a pianoforte, 
wMch stood against the wall, and played and sang 
the hymn, 

** He fhat lets God fhe Almighty rule." 

The old man folded his hånds, and sans most 
heartily, so that the tears roUed down his cneeks ; 
as did also the three young people. 

Stilling, after paying for what he had consumed, 
gave his hånd to eaeh of them, and took leave. 
All of them were friendly with him, and accom- 
panied hhn to the ;front-door, where they all four 
again gave him their hånds, and oommended him 
to the divine protection. 

He proceeded forward on the road to Schonen- 
thaJ, and was heartily pleased with all the good 
people he had hitherto met with. I will call this 
villa^ Holtzheim ; for I shall bé obliged to revert 
to it m the sequel of my history. 

From this place to SchonenthaJ, he had only to 
travel five leagues ; but having stayed so long at 
Holtzheim, he was unable to reach it that even- 
ing ; he therefore remained a good league on this 
sioe, during Uie night, in the little town of Rasen- 
heim. The people where he lodgéd were not suita- 
ble Company for him, and consequently he con- 
tinued silent and re6ei*ved. 

The next morning he set out upon the road to 
Schonenthal. On ascending; the hm, and reviewing 
the incomparable town and the paradisiacal valley, 
he was deughted, and sat down on the ^pass survey- 
ing the whole for awhile ; at the same time the wish 
arose in his inmost soul^ ^0 (xod ! if I might but 
end my life there ! '* 

He now begian to consider what he intended to 
do. Disgust at the tråde of a tailor induced him to 
think 01 a situation with some merchant ; but as 
he knew no one at Schonenthal to whom he could 
address himself, it occurred to him that Mr. 
Dahlheim was preacher in the village of Domfeld, 
which Hes three quarters of a league up the vallevj 
eastward of Schonenthal; he therefore immediately 
determined to go thither and discover himself to 
him. He arose, went dowly down the hill, in 
order to be able to take a good view of every tmng, 
until he reached the town. 

He immediately perceived what prosperity and 
afiGluence manufieustories and commerce may pro- 
cure to a place ; — ^the sumptuous palaces of the mer- 
chants, the neat houses of the tradesmen and me- 
chanics, together with the great degree of cleanli- 
ness which manifested itself even in the clothes of 
the servant-women and the lower classes, quite 
charmed him ; — ^the place pleased him exceedingly. 
He went through the whole town, and up the 
vall^, until he arrived at Domfeld. He found 
Mr. Dahlheim at home, and briefly stated his dr- 
cumstances to him ; but the worthy ' clergyman 
knew of no situation for him. Stilling had not yet 
much experience, otherwise he. might have easUy 
thought that a person is not taken in that manner 
from the road into mercantile service; for Mr. 
Dahlheim, although he was from the provinee of 
Salen, knew neither Stilling nor his &mily. 

He therefore retumed to Schonenthal, and was 
half willing to engage himself as a joumeyznan 
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ioilor ; Imt jpereeimgi ås lie jMuøed hy a taaloT'ø 
shop, that it was the custom there to sit cross- 
legjred upon the table, he was again deterred, for 
he nad never sat otherwise than in a chair before 
the table. Whilst he was thus walking up and 
down the streets, he saw a horse with two baskets 
upon its back^ and a tolerably well-dressed man 
standing hj it, who was tyin^ on the baskets. As 
the man*s appearanoe pieasea him. Stilling asked 
him whether he was leaving town that evening. 
The man said, ** Yes ; I am 3ie Schauberg carrier, 
and sbail set off immediately." Stilling recoUected 
that the joung Mr. StoUbein, the son of the 
preacher at Florenburgh, was minister there, and 
that several journeyman-tailors from Salen resided 
in the same place ; he therefore resolved to go 
thither with the carrier, to which the latter willini^y 
assented. Schaubecg lias three leagUM to the south* 
westward of Schonenthal* 

Stilling sought on the wa^r to beoome intimate 
with his companion. If it had been the honest 
"Carrier of Wandsbeck,*** the two would Have had 
an agreeable conversation together ; however, he 
was not ; althoug;h the Schauberg carrier might 
have been one of the most worthy amongst n:ianj, 
for he took Stilling's portmanteau on nis horse 
without charging ror it ; so that although he was 
no sentimental carrier., yet he was a good, honest 
man, which is saying much. 

As soon as they arrived at Schauberg, he 
repaired to the Rev. Mr. Stollbein's house ; — the 
latter had been well acquainted with his grand- 
father, as well as his late mother ; he also knew 
his father, for they had been boys together. StoU- 
bein was heartilj pleased at 6eei]% his country^ 
man *; he advised him immediately to apply himself 
to his tråde, that he might eam his livelihood ; 
aud meanwhile, he would take pains to procure 
him some decent situation. He sent instantly 
for a joumeyman tailor, of whom he inquired 
whether there was any employment to be obtained 
in the town for the stranger. 

" O ves ! *' answered the former ; ^ he comes as 
if he had been sent for ; Mr. Nagel is in great 
want of a workman." Stollbein sent the servant- 
maid thither with Stilling, and he was joyfully 
received and accepted. 

In the evenin?, when he went to bed, he reflect- 
ed upon his cSiange of circumstances, and the 
faithf ul providence of his heavenly Father. With- 
out purposing whither to go, he liad left his native 
province ; Providence had graciously guided him 
during three days, and on the evening of the third 
day he was again provided for. It now became 
apparent to him, what a great truth it was which 
his father had so often told him, ^a tråde is a 
valuable gift of God, and has a golden foundation.'' 
He was vexed at himself for b^g 60 much an 
enemy to this vocation ; he prayed heaaiily to God, 
thanked him for his ^^ioos goidaaee, and laid 
himself down to sleép. 

He rose early in the morning, and placed him- 
self in the workshop. Mr. Na^l h^ no otfaer 
joumeymen besides him ; but his wife, his two 
daughters, and two boys, all assisted in maldng 
dotnes. 

1 StiUing's dexterity aud nncoimnon ability in his 
tråde very soon procured him the fiivor of his 
master ; and his anability and goød disposition, the 
love and friendship of his wife and children. 
Scarcely had he been three days there, when he 
felt himself at home ; and as he had neither 
.reproach nor persecution to fear, he was for the 
.time, 80 to ^eak, perfectly satisfied. 

The first Sunday aftemoon he devoted to letter- 
writing, and informed his father, his uncle, and 
* A mttch-stteemed pal)]le«tioa wMch bean tbat tltle. 



other good friends, of his preient étmnusJmeéBf hx 
order to set the minds of nis family at ease i for it 
may be supposed that they were anzions about 
him, until they knew he was eaminff his bread. 
He soon received friendly answers to Uiese letten, 
in which he was exhor^ to humiiity md iiit»- 
gritv, and wamed against danger from assodatuig 
With unsafe people. 

Meanwhile, he became known throngfaont Sehaa- 
berg. On the Sunday forenooni when he attended 
church, he always went up to the organ-gallery ; 
and as the organist was extremely ofå. and inegc- 
pert. Stilling felt confident that during the singin^ 
and on leavmg church he could play better ) for 
although he had never leamed to play on the piano 
scientilcally, but merely from his own refleotion 
and practice, yet he played ehureh-fnuno very 
Gorrectly from the notes, and perfectly in four 
parts ; ne therefore requested the organist to let 
him play ; — ^the latter was heartily ^;lad of his 
assistance, and permitted him to pertorm en all 
occasions. Now, as he was fond of oontinually 
touchin? sixths and thirds in the preludes and 
interlu&s, and of playing the sofbest and most 
pathetic keys, by which tne ear of the vul^fiar and 
of those who do not understand music is most 
affected ; and because, when the service was over, 
he always played an harmonious vocal jpieoe, which 
was either tender or melancholy, and m wlueh the 
flutenitop with the tremulant was almoÉt alwaya 
used — every one was attentive to the singnuif 
organist ; and most of the people stood before the 
church until he came down from the or^pan and 
Out of the church-door ; when thev laid their heade 
together, and asked each other who it could possi- 
bly be. At length it was generally known that it 
was Mr. NageVs joumeyman. 

When any one came to Mr. Nagel, partionlarlj 
respectable people, merchants, men in office^ or 
even leamed men, who had any ord^ra to give 
respecting clothing, they entered into eonversar 
tion with Stilling r^arding his performance on the 
organ ; and one word Ic^ to another. At that 
time, he mingled manv scraps of Latin in his dia- 
course, particularly when conversing with people 
whom he supposed to understand Latin ; this waø 
wout to astonish them all, not so nrach beeaive of 
his wondrons leaming, as because he sat at his 
needle, and yet spoke.in such a manner; which^ 
nnlted in one person, wæ something nnheard-of, 
particularly in Schauberg. AH men, whether hlgh 
or low, who became acquainted with himy loved 
him ; and this was peouliarly Stilling's element ^— 
where he was unknown, he was silent, and where 
he was not loved, mekmcholy. Mr. Nagel and 
his whole family nonored him in such a ma&ner 
that he was vmjitb the master tfaau the jonmeymaa 
in the house. 

The Sunday aftemoon was a inost agreealile 
season to them alL At such times they went to a 
beautiM room in the upper part of the house, the 
prospect from which was truly delightful ; Stilling 
there read to them out of a book wMch Madame 
Nagel had inherited ; it was an old folio, with 
many wood-cnts ; the title-page was lost, It 
treated of the historyand wars of the Netherlandsi 
under the-govemment of the Duchess of Parma^ 
the Duke of Alba, the great Gommeter, &c., to- 
gether with the wondemil adventures of Prince 
Maurice of Nassau. Stilling aoted^ at the same 
time, the part of a professor who reads lectures ; 
he explained, he related circumstances between 
whlles^ and his auditory were all attention. Nar- 
rating had always been his delight, aad iipctice 
at length makes the master. 

Towards evenins^ he went ^th his master, or 
rather his friend Nagel| to tako a walk about il^ 
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town ; andas itistiiiiated on an esmineiioe aoarcély 
five leagaes from the Uhine^ the promenade was 
incomparable, on acoouit of tlie bøautifiil prospeot. 
Towards the west^ thui magnifioent -stream wos 
seen for a conaiderable distance in the rays of the 
evening son, hastttiinff majeaticaUy to the Nether- 
lands ; round about Uky a thonøand btmhy hiUs, 
"where either flourishing fann£L or the sumptuous 
residences of merchantø. peeped forth from between 
the ^en trees. On these ecoaaioQS Nagel's and 
Btilkng's conversation was eordial and intimate ; 
they poured out their souls .to eaoh other« and 
Stiflin^ went to bed as well pleased as ke had 
førmenv done ai Zellbar^. 

The Bev. Mr. Stollbem was exceedingly grati- 
fied that his countryman Stilliiig was so geiier^y 
belove^ and gave him hopes that in time he should 
jbe able to provide for him respectably. 

Thus plæsantly passed thirteen weeks ; and I oaa 
affirm, that StiUmg, durins that time, was neither 
ashamed of his tråde, nor had any particular desire 
to forsake it. At the end of tliat time. about the 
middle of June, he was passing one Sunday after- 
noon through a street in the ^wn of ^chauberj? ; 
the sun shone j^leasantly, and the sky was partially 
cov^ed with light clouds ; he wqs neither medl- 
tating deeply, nor had he any thing else of a parw 
ticixlar ns^ure in his thoughts. He accidentaUy 
looked upwards, and with this look an unknowu 
po'iver penetrat^ his soul ; he felt inwardly happy, 
nis whole body trembled, and he could scarcely 
keep himself from sinking to the eround. From 
that time, he felt an invincible incunation to live 
ajid die entirely for the glory of Gt)d and the good 
of his fellow-men ; his love to the Father of men, 
and to the divine Redeemer, as well as to aU men, 
was at that moment so great, that he would gladly 
have sacrificed his life, had it been requir^. H^ 
felt, at the same time, an irresistible impulse to 
watch over his thoughts, words, and worKs, that 
thc»y might all be nseful, agreeable, and acceptable 
to God. Ho made upon the spot a firm and ir- 
r^vocable covenant with God, to resign himself 
hi^iiceforth entirely to his guidaace, and cherish no 
more yain wisfaes ; but that if it should please God 
that he should continue a tradesman all his life 
long, he woukL willinffly and joyfuUy assent to it. 

He thtfrelbrø tumed about, and went home, and 
told ne ooB of this eircumstance ; but continued as 
peforøf ^^cegt that he spoke less, 4|.nd more 
cautiousl^, whieh mads him still more beloved. 

This circumstanice is a real truth. I leavB it to 
men of ffenigs, phllosoph^v, aad psychologists to 
iQAke wSat thev plaase oi it ^~I am wdl aware 
what it is that thqs eonverts a man^ end so entirely 
changes him. 

Tiu-ee weeks åiUr this took plase, Stilling went 
on tba Sunday eiitenioon to church $ after service, 
it oeeumsd to him at the Æhureh-door, to pay a 
visit to the schoolmaater of the place ; he was 
astonished at himself that he had not done so 
befbre ; he therefisre went directly to him. The 
latter was a worthy and respeotable man ; he was 
i^ready aeqnainied with StUling, and was glad to 
see him ; they drank tea together,- and i^terwards 
smoked a pipo of tobacoo. At length, the school- 
maaitar b^ao, and asked whether he would not 
like to enter upon a good place. His desire for it 
was tostantly again as great as it had ever been. 
^ O ves r' answered he ; ^ I should be heartily glad 
to 4o so." The sehoohnaster continued, *^You 
oome as if yoa had been sent for : I have recdved 
a letter to*day from a wealthy merchant, who lives 
half-a-league beyond Holtzheim, in which he re- 
<|ue8is me to point out to him a good domestic 
tntor. I did not think of you, until you had 
entered ; it now occura to me, that you would be | 



the man for him ; if you will aoeapt thé^åltiiaiUoii, 
there is no doubt you will obtain it." Stilling was 
heartUy elad of it, and believed finnly that the 
hour of his deliverance was come ; he therefore 
said, it had alwa^ been his aim to serve Gk>d aod 
his neighbour with his few talents, and that ne 
should seize this opportunity with both ha^ds, 
beoause it might tend to his advonøement. ^ There 
is no doubt of that," rejoined the schoolmaster ; " it 
d^ends solely ujmu your behaviour, and in timo 
you will certunly prosper, and obtain prefeim^t ; 
I will write nest post-day to Mr. Hochb^g^ taxi 
you will soon be sent for." 

After some further discourae^ StUling retumed 
homa. He immediatelv related this event to Mr. 
Stollban^ as also to Mr. Kagel and his fyifålr, 
The clergyman was glad, but Jtfr. Nag^l and hla 
householg were sorr^ ; thev emplpyea all Uieir 
eloquenoe to retain mm with them, Put |t was In 
vain I hia tradd was again odipfis to him« and the 
time seemed tedipus until he reached his desUnv 
tion, However, h^ now felt aomething within him 
whioh oontinually epposed suoh ap ^gafføment : — 
this ** unknown sometl^ng " cpnvinced nira in his 
mind, that his present inolination again proøeaded 
from the Qld oorrupt motive. His new eonseience, 
if I may so speak, aiid awoke in hijn only since thø 
Sunday above-mentfone^ when he experienced 
suoh a powerf^l inw^ord ^haQge, Thia eonviction 
pained nim; — ^he felt that it was true — ^but his 
inclination was too stropg, he could not resiat it ; 
besides this, e^ e^eoiaa oz srørpent had insinuated 
itself into him, whioh aougfat to help itself by the 
aid of reason, suggesting to him as fouows ; '^Hath 
God indeed determiped that thou shouldst remain 
etornally sitting at the n^dle, and bury thy taients ! 
By no means i — ^thoi} must lay out thy talent to 
usury the firat <^portii|»ity ; do Qot let thysalf be 
persuaded to the contrary ;"(-it is a mere hypo- 
chondriacal phantom." Gonscienco then again 
wluspared, ^ But how oft^ hast thou been desirous 
of laying out thy talent in the instruction of youth^ 
and how has it then fared with thee V* The ser- 
pent knew how to objeet to this by r^lying^ ^ Thosa 
were purifiontiona, mtauded to fit tnee for im- 
portant employments." Stilling gave eredenee to 
the s^fpent, and conseienee was sUent. 

The foUowing Sunday, a messengef canie from 
Mr. Hochbørg to fetch Stilling. All wept at 14$ 
departure ; but he lefl them with Joy. On arrivins 
at Holtzhefm, they went to old Brauer, who had 
related his history to Stilling on his mt, passing 
through the village ; he told the honest old man hia 
renewed good-^onune ; but the latter did not, aa it 
seemed, ]^articularly rejoice at it ; however. he 
said, <* Thxs is, for you, a good beffinBiajgf," Stilling 
imagined the^main might have ma reaåona^fp^r aay* 
ingso. ' " . i 

After proceeding half-arleague f^ffiher, they 
reached Mr. Hochb^g's house. It lay in a littfo 
pleasant vaUey by a beautiful brook, not far from 
the high-road by which Stilling had travelled. On 
enterinc the house, Madame Hochberg came out oi: 
the panour. She was spendidly dres9ed, and a 
lady of uncommon beauty. She salutod StilUng 
in a friendly manner, and told him to go into the 
parlouT. He went in, and found an excellently 
liimished and beautifidly-pa^ered apartment. Two 
fine-iooking boys entored, with a pretty girl ; tha 
boys were dressed in scailet clothes, in the hussar 
fashion ; but the girl quite in the st vie of a princess. 
Hie good children came, in order to pay their 
res^eets to their new tutor.; they made their 
obeisances as they had been taughl^ and stopped 
towards him to kiss his hånd. Now sucn a 
thing had never before happened to Stilling in his 
whole Hfe ; he knew neither how to aet nor what 
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to say ;-^key Bozed hid hfind, bat as he held the 
hoUow of it to them, they were.oblieed to take 
the trouble of tuming it about, in oraer to press 
their little mouths upon the back of it Stilling 
now perceived how he had to behave on the occa- 
sion ; but the children sldpped away again, and 
-were glad that they had finisned their task. 

Mr. Hochberg and his old father-in-law were 
gone to chnrch, whUst his lady was occupied in 
making her domestic arrangements in the .kitchen. 
Stilling was therefore alone in the room ; he clearly 
saw wDSLt was reqnisite here^ and that he was de- 
f ective in two essential things, in <»-der to be private 
tutor at Mr. Hochberg's. He was .entirely imo- 
rant of the science of politeness ; for a^though he 
had not been brought up in stunid rudeness, yet 
he had never made a bow in au his life — every 
thing had been |hitherto verbal salutation, and a 
shaJce of the hånd. His language was his native 
dialect, in which, at the most, he could only honor 
a person with the litUe word ** You." And second- 
ly, his clothes were not fashionable, nor even good, 
but coarse and much wom. He had eamed, it is 
true, eight guilders at Mr. Nagél's, but what was 
that in such want of every thing ! For two guilders 
he had purchased a pair of new shoesya hat for two 
more, a shirt for two, and two he had in his pocket. 
But all this outlay was soarcely visible upon him ; 
he unmediately felt that he would be daily 
ashamed ; he had also hourly to leam, by atten- 
tion, a more polite behaviour, and to endeavour by 
his faithful diligenoe, ability, and good conduet, 
to gain the &vor of his employers, so that 
they might graduidly help him* out of his ne- 
cessities. « 

Mr. Hochberg, at length, also made his appear- 
ance, for it was noon. He united, in one peraon, 
every thing that can be called dignity and mer- 
cantile respectabHity. He was. a good-lobking 
man, tall, and rather corpulent ; he nad a very 
round &ce, of abrown comjplexion, with laive jet- 
black eyes, and rather thick lips ; and when he 
spoke, two rows of teeth like alabaster always 
shewed themselves ; his gait and posture were per- 
f ectly Spanish, but I must at the same time confess 
there was nothing afifected in it, but all was natural 
to him. On entering Uie room, he lookedat Still- 
ing, just as great pnnces are wont to look at any 
one. This look penetrated Stilling through and 
through, perhaps as forcibly as that did which he 
nine years afterwards felt in the presence of one of 
the greatest princes of Germany; and his know- 
ledge of the world at that time, was probably in 
the same proportion as Hochberg ,with this excel- 
lent prince. 

Aiter this look, Mr. Hochberg nodded at Stilling, 
and said, ^ ServiteuTf monsieur /' 

Stilling immediately collected himself, bowed, 
as well as he could, and said, ^'Your servant, 
worthy sir !" •• 

To confess the truth, he had studied for an hour 
over this compliment ; but as he could not know 
before-hand what Hochberg would say further, 
there was an end to it, as weU as to his dexterity. 
Mr. Hochberg paced the room a few times ; he. 
then looked at Stilling agaiu, and said, ** Are you 
resolved to serve with me as preceptor !" 
StUUng.'-f* Year 

Hochberg. — ^^ Do you understand languages I" 
StiUing,--*' Latin, pretty welL" 
Hochberg. — ^ Bon^ monsieur ! You do not indeed 
require it, but the connoissaTice of it is most essential 
in orthography. Do you imderstand .arithmetic 
also r 

Stillingt — ** 1 have exercised m^self in geometry, 
for which arithmetic is requisite ; I have also 
studied a little in dialling and mathematics." 



Hochberg.'^" Eh bien ! that's elever ! that pleases 
me. I will give you, together with board and lodg- 
ing, twenty-nve guilders a-year." 

Stilling was satisfied with it, although it seemed 
to him rafler too little ; he therefore said, *' I 
shaU be content, with what you may add to it ; 
and I hope you will give me wliat I may deserve.** 
Hochberg. — ** Chd ; your conduite will determine 
how I may aet in that respect." 

They now went to dinner. Stilling saw here 
also how much he had still to leam before he could 
bring meat and drink to his mouth å la mode. 
But notwithstanding all these difficulties, he felt 
within him jfc secret joy, on being at length ele- 
vated from the dust, and introduced into the circle 
of respectable people, for which he had so much 
longed. All that he saw, which appertained to 
propriety of behaviour and good manners, he ob-, 
served most minutely ; he even exercised himself 
in making proper obeisances, when he was alone in 
his chamber, when no one could see him. He 
regarded his present situation as a school, where the 
opportunity was afforded him of leaming decorum 
and politeness. 

The next day he began to attend to the tuition 
of the two boys and the girl ; — ^he hnd great 
pleasure in the children, for they were well brought 
up, and pårticularly very obligin^ towards their 
teacher, and tiiis sweetened all his labor. A fevr 
days after, Mr. Hochberg set off for the fair. His 
departure grieved Stilling, for he was the only one 
that coula converse wth him ; the rest spoke 
always upon such^subjects as were entirely indiffer- 
ent to him. 

Thus passed some weeks very pleasantly, with- 
out Stilnng's having any thing to wish for, except 
that he might at length be provided with better 
clothes. He wrote an accoimt of this change in 
his circumstances to his father, and received a 
pleasing reply. 

Mr. Hochberg returned at Michaelmas.' Still- 
ing was glad of nis arrival ;■ but^this joy was not of 
long duration. A total chance ^udually took 
place, which rendered his situation painful to him. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hochberg had thought that their 
preceptor had still clothes at Scluuiberg. But 
when they saw, at length, that he had reidly orought 
all he had with him, they began to think meanly ot 
him, and to mistrust him ; they locked every thing 
up in his presence, were reserved, and he perceived 
from their conversation that they looked upon 
him as a vagabond. Now there was nothing iu 
the world more repugnant to Stilling thui to be 
suspected of the slightest breach of trust, and 
therefore this circumstance was quite intolerable to 
him. It is likewise inconceivable how the good 
people could fall upon such a satanic idea. How- 
ever, it is most probable that some one of the 
servante was unfaithfiil, who sought to transfer the 
suspicion to him, behlnd his back ; and the worst 
of it was, they did not openlj make any charge 
against him, which deprived hun of aJl opportunity 
of defending himself. 

By degrees, they made his duties more difficult. 
As soon as he arose in the morning, he went down 
into the parlour ; they then drank coffee, which 
was over by seven o'clock, and he was obliged im- 
mediately to accompany the children into the 
school-room, which consisted of a little chamber, 
four feet wide and ten feet long ; he diå not come 
out of it till between twelve and two o'clock, 
when he was called to dinner ; and directly after 
that, he went in again until four, when they drank 
tea ; immediately after tea it was said again, ^ Now, 
children, to school !" — ^and then he did not leave it 

X'n before nine o'clock, when supper was served ; 
r which he went to bed. 
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In tilis manner, he had not a moment for him- 
self, except on Sundays ; and these he also spent 
sorrowfully, becanse, on account of his want of 
clothes, he could no longer go to the door, much 
less to chnrch. If he had continned at Schauberg, 
Mr. Na£;el would by desrees have sufficiently pro- 
vided mr him, for hehad, in faet, made remote 
preparations for so doing. 

A three-headed monster was now really let 
loose upon poor Stilling. The most extreme poverty, 
a contmusd incarceration or imprisonment, and 
thirdly, an insufferable mistmst, and the eztreme 
contempt for him which resulted from it. 

Towards Martinmas, all his snsceptibilities 
awoke, his eyes opened, and he saw the blackest 
melancholy approaching him like a legion of devils. 
He called aloud to God so that it might have been 
heard from pole to pole, but there was no longer 
any feeling of consolation ; he could not even once 
thmk of God so that his heart might have partiel- 
pated in it ; and this dreadfid torment he had 
never before been acqualnted with, even by name, 
mueh less ever experieneed the least of it. jBesides 
this, he had not about him a single faithful soul, to 
whopi he eould communieate his eireumstanees ; 
nor had he clothes to seek for sueh a friend — they 
were tom, and time was not even aUowed him to 
repair them. 

He thought at the very commencement, that he 
would not long be able to hold out under sueh eir- 
eumstanees ; and yet they daily grew worse. His 
master and mistress, and every one else, troubled 
themselves as little about him as if he had not 
been in the world, although they were well satisfied 
with his tuition. 

As Christmas drew near, his painful situation 
inereased. The whole of the day ne was quite stifP 
and reserved ; but in the evening, about ten o'doek, 
when he retired to his ehamber, his tears began to 
flow, he trembled and shook like a maJefaetor who 
is about to be broken on the wheel ; and when he 
was lying in bed, he struggled in sueh a manner 
with his mental torment, that the whole bed, and 
even the glass in the windows shook, tlQ he fell 
asleep. It was still very fortunate for him that 
he was able to sleep ; but when he awoke in the 
morning, and the sun shone upon his bed, he was 
honifiea, and was again stiff and cold ; the beau- 
tiful sun seemed to him nothing else than the 
wrathful eye of God, whieh, like a flamin^ world, 
threatened to hurl down thunder and hghtning 
upon him. But all the day long the heavens 
appeared red to him, and he started at the sight 
of every living being, as if it had been a ghost ; 
whilst, on the eontrarpr, it would have been a joy 
and refreshment to hmi to have watched in some 
^loomy abyss, between corpses and terrible ob- 
jeets. 

At length he found time, during the holidays, 
to give his clothes a thorough repair ; he tumed 
his coat, and put every thing to rights as well as 
he eould. Poverty is the mother of invention ; and 
he eovered his defleienees in sueh a manner that Be 
could at least go a f ew times to ehurch at Holtzheim, 
without bein^ ashamed ; but he had beeome so 
pale and thm that he eould no longer cover his 
teeth with his lips ; the features of his face were 
dreadfully disfigured by sorrow, his eyebrows were 
raised up very nigh, and his forehead was full of 
wrinkles ; his eyes lay wild, deep, and dark in his 
head ; his upper lip, with the nostrils, had drawn 
itself upwar&, and the comers of his mouth sank 
down with the skinny cheeks ; every one who saW 
him considered him fixedly, and turned away 
from him with apprehension. 

On Sunday, atter new-year, he went to ehurch. 
There was no one of all the people who spoke to 



him, exeept the Rev. Mr. BrUck ; he had observed 
him from the pulpit, and when the sermon was over, 
the worthy man hastened out of the ehurch, sought 
for him amongst the people who stood at the door, 
seized him by the arm, and said, ^ Come with me, 
tutor ! — ^you shaU dine with me, and spend the afber- 
noon with me." It is inexpressible what an effect 
these kind words had upon his mind ; he eould 
searcely refrain from weeping and cr3dng aloud ; 
the tears flowed in streams down his cheeks ; he 
could not answer the preaeher a word, and the 
latter asked him no further questions, but eon- 
ducted him direetly to his house ; his lady and the 
children were shoeked at his appearance, and 
heartily pitied him. 

As soon as Mr. Bruek had imrobed, they sat 
down to table. The clergyman immediately began 
to speak of his situation, and that so powerfuUy 
and emphatieally, that Stilling did nothing but 
weep fdoud, and all that sat at table wept with 
him. This excellent man read in his soul what 
was the matter with him ; he impressively asserted 
that all the sufierings he had hitherto endured 
had been only purifying fires, by whieh etemal 
love sought to put awa^ his pride, and to make 
him meet for some peeuliar purpose — that his pre- 
sent painfrd situation had been allotted him for 
the same reason, and it would not be long before 
the Lord would graciously deliver him ; and simHar 
eonsolations of the kind, whieh refreshed the 
parehed soul of poor Stilling like a cool dew. 
But this consolation did not last long ; he was 
obliged to return in the evening to his prison, and 
the pain, after this refreshment, was only the more 
intolerable. • 

These dreadful sufierings continned from Mar- 
tinmas to the; 12th of April 1762, consequently 
nineteen or twenty weeks. This day was there- 
fore the happy epoch of his deliveranee. He rose 
early in the morning with the very same painful 
sufferings with whien he had lain down to sleep ; 
he went down as usual to breakfast, drank coffee, 
and from thence to the school-room. At nine 
o'eloek, as he was sitting at the table in his prison, 
and ^uite retired within himself, enduring the fire 
of his sufferines, he suddenly felt his state com- 
pletely changed : all his melancholy and pain had 
whoUy disappeared ; he felt sueh a delight and pro- 
found peæe in his soul, that he knew not what to 
do for joy and feUcity. He bethought himself, and 
perceived that he was willing to go away ; — he had 
taken this resolution without being conscious of it ; 
he therefore rose up the same moment, went up to 
his bed-room, and reflected upon his eireumstanees. 
How many tears of joy and gratitude flowed there, 
those alone can comprehend who have been them- 
selves in a similar situation. 

He now paeked his few remaining rags to^ther, 
bound up ' his hat with them, but left his stick be- 
hind. Tma bundle he threw out of a window into 
the yard behind the house, then went down a?ain, 
and walked, with perfeet indifference, out of the 
gate, went behind the house, took his bundle, and 
walked as fast as he eould up the field, and pretty 
far into the thicket. He there put on his wom-out 
coat, his hat, and put his old enamois-frock, which 
he wore in the week-days, into his bundle, cut a 
stick, on whieh he supported himself, and wandered 
northwards over hill and dale without any certain 
path. His mind was now quite trauquil ; he tasted 
the sweetness of Hberty in all its fulness ; but he 
^ras stUl 80 stupified and almost insensible, that he 
did not reflect upon his situation, and was ineapable 
of thinking. Arter walking onwards for almost an 
hour through waste piaces, he hit upon a high 
road, and Uien saw, about a league before him, 
a little town upon a hiU, to which this road led ; 
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he followed it involiintfliily, aad abovi tiefven 
o*c!U>ek,aniTed at the gaies. He thero osked the 
name of the town, and waa told it was Waldatatty 
which he had øometimes heard iii«iitioned. He 
.went in at one gate, direetly through the town, 
and out of the other. There he found two roada; 
whieh aeemfd'to hlm equallv trodden ; he choae 
one of them, and went, or ratner ran forwards upon 
it. After travelling scareely half a leaciie, he found 
himaelf in a wood, the road diaappeared, and he saw 
no further trace of it. He sat down, for he had 
tired himøelf with ninning. AU hia mental 
flauBulties uow retumed ; he recollected himself, and 
found that he had not a single farthing of money 
in his pocket, havioff demanded little or nothing 
of his saUuy from Mr. Hochberg ; hesides which. 
he was hungrpr, he was in a wiulemees, and did 
not know a single individoal, fistr and wide, that 
was a«quainted with him. 

He now began to sav to him8elf,'<^I have at 
length aseend^ the hignest summit of abandon- 
ment { nothing more is left me but to beg or die. 
This is the first dav in m^ life in wliich I know of 
no dinner provided for me ! Yes, the hour is- 
come, when that great promise of the Redeemer is 

Eut to the highest test, as it respects me, ' Not a 
air of yotir head shali perish ! ' If this be true, I 
mtist have immediate aid ; for to this moment I 
have tnisted in Him^ and believed his word. I 
belong to those eyes that wait upon the Lord, that 
He may give them their meat in due. seeson, and 
satisfy them with his good pleasure; I am his 
creature^ at least as mucn as any bird tiiat sings in 
the trees, and always iinds its food when it requires 
it.** Stilling*s hiNirt, at these words, was in a 
State similar to that of a child when by severe 
correction it melts at len^h like wax, and the 
father tums away to hide his tears. O God t what 
moments are these, when it is manifest how the 
bowels of the Father of men yeam ovar them, and 
when^ from compa/ssion, He can no longer restrain 
himself. 

Whllst reflecting thns, his mind was suddenly 
at ease, and it seemed to him as if some one 
whispered to him, ^ Go into the town, and seek a 
master !" He tumed about the same moment, 
aud feeling in one of his pockets, he found that he 
had his scissars *and thimble with him, without 
knowing it. He retumed therefbre, and went in 
at the gate. He found a person standin? before 
his door, whom he saluted, and asked where the 
hest master-tailor in the town lived. The man 
cailed a child^ and said to it, ^ Take this person to 
Mr. Isaac.*' The child ran before Stilling, and 
CQuducted him to a smaU house, in a remote comer 
of the town ; he went in, and entered the parlour. 
Here he found a pale, thin, but civil and cleanly 
woman, who was roreading the cloth, in order to 
dine with her childr^. Stillinff saluted her, and 
asked her whether he could nave work there. 
The woman looked at him, and considered him 
from head to foot. ** Tes," said she^ in a modest 
and friendly manner ; ^ lay husband is at a los9 for 
a journeymau; where are you froml** Stilling 
answered, "From the province of Salen.'* The 
woman brightened up, and siud, ** My husband is 
aJso from that part; I wiU send for him." He 
was gone to work at a house in the town^ with a 
joumeyman and apprentice ; and sbe sent one of 
the children tliither to fetch him. In a few 
minutes Mr. Isaac entered tlie house ;.— his wife 
told him what she knew, and he made further in- 
quiries regarding what he wished to know ; he then 
willingly took him into his eraploy. His wife now 
invited lilm to sit down with them« and thus his 
dinner had been elready prepared for him, whilst 
he was wandering in the wood and reflecUng 



whother God woold that day grant hitt his neoes- 
sary food I 

Mr. Isaao staved and dined with them. After 
dinner, he took uim to work with him at a bailiff 's, 
whose namø was Sohaneref ; this »man was a 
baker, a taU, thin personage. After Mr. Isaac and 
his new joumeymaa had sat down^ and b^^an to 
work« tlie bailin came also, with his long pipe, sat 
down with the tailors, and commenced a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Isaao^ where they had probably 
previonsly left off. 

«^Y«ii," said the baiUff ; ^the idea that X form 
to myself of the Spirit of Christ is, that of an omni- 
present power, wtuch every where seeks entrance 
mto the hearts of men, in order to change every 
soul into its own nature ;'-'now, the further any 
one is from Grod, the more estranged is he from 
this Spirit. What dost thou think of it, brother 
Isaac t" 

^ I view the matter much in the same man- 
ner," rejoined the latter; ^it chieily depends 
upon the will of man ; the will makes him susceptir 
bfeofit." 

Stilling eoald now no longer restrain himself ; he 
fek that he was with pious people ; he began all on 
a sudden to weep aloud, behind the table, and ex- 
elaim, " O God, I am at home ! I am at hpme !" Ali 
who were present started, and were 'astonished ; 
they knew not what was the matter with him. Mr. 
Isaac looked at him, and said, ** What ib the matter, 
StUhng f " (for he had told hhn his name.) Stilling 
answered, *^ It is long sinoe I have heard this laa*i 
guage ; and as I now see tliat you axe people who 
love God, I was unable to eontain myself for joy." 
Mr. Isaac continued« '^Are you then a friend of 
religion and tme godUness t" 

*0 yes,'*^ rejoined Stilling, **from my very 
heart r 

The baiUff huighed for Joy, and said, ^ We'have 
therefore one brother more." Mr. Isaao and bailifF 
Schauerof shook him by the hånd, and were much 
pleased. In the evening, after suf^r, the journey- 
man and appraitice went home ; but the baililT, 
Isaac, and Stilling, continned long together, 
conversing in an edifying; manner on r^gious 
subjects, 

Heinrich 6til]Jng^.now lived a^ain eonientedly 
at Waldstatt ; — after so mueh sumsriBg and impn> 
sonment, peace and Uberty tasted so much the 
sweeter, He had not written one word conceming 
his distresses to his ^ther, in order that he might 
not grieve him ; but now, faiavine left Mr. Hoch- 
berg^, and living a£gin at his traae, he wrote him 
much, but not aiL The answer which he received, 
was a reiteration of what he had often told him, 
tliat he was not destlned for the iastmction of 
youth. 

After StUling had been some days with Mr« 
Isaac^ the latter once began, whilst thay were at 
work together, during the absence of the other 
joumeyman and apprentice, to speak to him 
r^peciing his clothes, and inquired minutety con- 
ceming every thing he had, After Isaae had heard 
all, he immediately rose np, and fetehed some 
beautiful violet-coloured cloth for a coat, a fine 
new hat, black cloth for a waistcoat, stuff for an 
under-waistcoat and trowsers> and a pair of good 
fine stockings ; the shoemaker had orders to mea- 
sure him for a pair of shoes, and his wife made 
him six new snlrts ; all this was ready in a 
fortnlght. His master then put one of his waUdng- 
sticks into his hånd ; and Stilling was now better 
clotlicd than ever he had been in his life ; besides 
wliich, every tliing was according to the ftshion, 
and now he was not ashamed to be seen. 

This was the last enemy that was to be over- 
come. Stilling could not snffidently expreas his 
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' hattrtfitlt mtitndfl to God and hU beneCtotor j ha 
■we^ toTjaj, and waa compl^tely cooifortttble ond 
bappy. But bleswd be thy ashes, tbou frieud of 
8tiJ£iie, where thou lietrt aad repoaaat I When 
onoe tu '" "■""" "■ " — '" 



aa A BoiniiUT'i.moinui; 1 
- Stilliag^s inelinktiMi to rise htgher in tha world 
WB« fbr thia time, to to «p«Ak, completely tora up 
by tbs root« ; and he wm fimly sod itrerooably 
rcsolred to remwn b toilor, uutil be tbould bé 
cloarlr BonTinoed tb>( it waa tilø will of God be 
sbauld beoin ■amolhing els«. In a word) Iw aol«nn- 
9 cørouwt with God, wbicb be had 
_._ ,_ . ioni sumner, os the Busday aftor- 
nooa, in the street at Bchaubeig. Hi* ma^w waa 
also ta Batii6ad with him tbat bø treated him in 
ereryrmpeiAMhiBeoiiipMuoii; bnt bis wifebred 
him aø tsndvly iø n sialtt ; ai^ Uia t^uldren lijf;^ 
iriBe irs« fond of inn, so tlwt ha again lived 
his proper element. 

His fondnns for tha scioictB, iod«ed, still 
remainod viiat it had besa ; howorar, it reated 
under tha aaheo — he liod n« longer » paswofl for 
them, and he Let tbem rett. 

Mr. Isaao had b large acquoiatwice witb jhob* 
and awakaied pe^e for fire leaguos rdund WsM- 
sCatt. Sonday iraa sppointed for visting ; he 
therefore vent, eorly on tba Sirnday morning, with 
Stilling, to the placo thoy bad risaolvnj opon, and 
afier s^énding the dajr with tbsii- fiieodB, retumed 
borne in tha eveoiog. Or if tbey intoaded to go 
iar, tbey let out togtur on the Bundfty ^craoon, 
and retumed on the Uondajr moTBing. It afforded 
joy to Stilling^ soul t« booone acqnainted with eo 
many vlrtaona eluractvs ; oad he was pwiicularly 
plcaaed thot ^ theM peopie had oothing sutha- 
siaatio, bat simply soagnt te ezercise love to God 
and man, and to iniitate Cbrist, their Head, in 
tti^ toHc and oonTsnaliDn. This fiiUy aocorded 
with Stilling's raligiooa sjstem, «nd therefore he 
United with all these peopie in eincere and tratenul 
aSection. And in reajitr, lh)i ONinexioD bad aji 
excellent effect upon tum. laaae eontinnally 
admoniehed him to watdi aad mj, and alwaya 
fratornolly reminded hin), when ne waa not sum- 
ciently csfefol in bi« convoiatim. This ntauner of 
lifo was beyond meaaure iwafiil to him, and prc- 
pared him, more and more, fiw wbat God intended 
to make of him. 

In the middle of May, — I believe it was uear 
Whitsnntide,— Mr. Isaac determined to visit soma 
very piona Menda in the previoee of Huk, about 
>ix leagues from WaldstMt ; they dwalt in a littia 
loTn, wbich I vill hsre call Bothsnbaok. He toøk 
Stilling with him : it waa OKist delightM w^atba-, 
and i£e way tfaithcr led tluoHgh a ehanuing put 
of the country ;— at one time across a raeadow ; at 
another through a green UiielLet filled with uightin- 
galei ; sometime« up a field covered with flowen ; 
at otbers, over a biuuiy bill ; sonietiines on a beath, 
whero the sceoery aroond waa pamdisiacal ; ihea 
<nta B large woodj aftetvarda ahtng a cool and 
mnnnuring brook, and thas continu^y chaneing 
as tbey proceeded. Our two pilgrims were hesJthy 
and wetl, witbant cue or eorrow ; tbey had 
peace both wiUun and witboutr— loved eacb othar 
IS brethren, saw anå eiperiojced averj where the 
goodoesa and nearoesa of the FUher of all tbinga 
ui nature, and poaaesscd a mmber of good friends 
in tha world,Biuife«Dr no enemie«. Tnoywalkod, 
w rather ran, baod-io-hand, along tSoir way, 
apoke quite conMeatially oa all kindg of snbjecta, 
O' sangaoniaediffjng hynm, nntU they arrived, to- 
wards eraning, withoat weaiineM or diffimltf] at. 



BolhenbaOk. They took vp UuimddsnM witli« 
vtaj worthy and aSluent fi-iend, to whem the? 
therefore proved the leas burdeniome. The oame 
of thia friend was Glockaer, wbo waa a tradaiman, 
and dealt in a variety of waras, This man and bis 
wife bad no cbildran. They both leceived tha 
stiangers with oordial aSsctioit : aod thongh they 
were not jet aegna i nted with Stilling, yet they 
ware Teiy M^idly towarda him, oo Isaac** aatnr 
ing them tliat he was «f the sanw will and aeoti- 
menta with them all, 
Dnring anpper, in the OTening, Glookner related 

averyren»ar](abIetaIero| — -"-- 

Previuuth, whioh waa U 



dofo 



Freyroath waa Gléckners wS'e'* »__.. 

a mind with her conceming raUgicoi | the 
— therefore cawe £rec[uently togethar, 



witb other friende, on the Sunday aAeraoon, wben 
they TecBpitulalad the monuug'a aermon, raad in 
the Bible, and sang hymos. lYeymuth could not 
bi,a i'v\'^ at aJlj he wa« an arcb-enemy to auch 
tbi.!,u' , :j Jtwithstanding he weat diligenOy to 
oIlil). il . 'L<]iacramou^ ^t tbat waa all; — horrible 
oair:-. Iijiikiug, ganung, liceutiou« converaatioo, 

^■1 i' I g, wera hi* most gratifyin^ amusenwntsi 

m \-'-" L i<e{iaw«dhis time aftor his buainetci waa 
fi<i' -. l ' vJ- Wb«i he oame home in the evenigg, 
and fuuud lu* wife reediog tbe Bible, or soma 
otber edifying book, be hegaa to swear in a dreed- 
ful manner, aud to «ay U her, " Tbou cantioA 
ptetistic d— — , knoweat thou not that I will not 
have tbee read J" He lien Mued her by the hair, 
dngged her abont upon tbe groundt and beat har, 
tiil the blood enshed frora her dosb and mouth ; 
bowever. she <Gd not mt a wwd, but when lu lefl 
off, she embraced hi* lauBt, and beaongbt him, 
with many tean^ to be conrvted aod ohaoge his 
oonrwof life | he then Idcked her »way from bim 
with hi* feet, and said, "That I will not, Uiou 
wretoh I I wUl be no bypocrite, like tbee." He 
treatod her in tho aame toaoner wben ha knew that 
the had been in compaoy with cther piens peopie, 
lu thi« way he bitd actéd, ever since hi* wife had 
been of different eentiments to himself. But now, 
ouly witbiu the last few dai^ li^eyinuth had 
betxane entirely chaaged, and Uiat in tAe ibllowing 

f^eynn^ took hi* dapartuie for the fiur at 
Frsnkfort. Duiiiif thi* tim«^ hk wife wac entirely 
at libar^ t« live a* sbe (deasad i ebe not only went 
to viåt oth«' frienda, MttaJaooooasitHially mvited 
a coondcsable niunb^ of them to ber house ; thia 
the did, alco, 1a«t Eaatar fair, Once^ when maoy 
of them were atsemblød in Freymuth's buuse on a 
Sunday oveniug, and were reedin^ prsying, and 
Onging logether, it plsaeed the mob not to fufier 
tius; tbey csuie, and fir«t of all broke all tbe 
wiodowB witbin their TeB«b, aod as the houee-door 
waa fastened, they burat. it open with a strong 
pole. The company io Ibo parluur were alarmed 
and terrified, aud every one Gonght to hide himself 
aa well as ha could. MadHme Freymuth alraia 
remsined ; and mi heuiag tho houae-door broken 
open, åhc alopped out wjiJi a light in imr hånd. 
Several of the mob had alroady buist in, wliom aho 
met in the haU. She smiled at the råople, and 
8flidgood-hiuuorodly,"Neigbbour»I wnatiaityou 
want I" InuaedialeJy it seemed aa tbough they 
had receivod a beating, they looked at each other, 



aebamed, and weat quietly home sgain. Tjie 
morning. Madame Frermoth lent for the 
glaeisr and carpentar, in order to reatore every 



tbing to its proper stato i this was don^ andscprcely 
waa all finished when her boslxuid retiuned from 

the fair. 

He immediatdy obs^^od tho a«w windowa, and 
tboiBfOTe aaked bia wife how jt I; ' ' 
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She told him the pure tnith, circnmstantially, and 
concealed nothing from him ; but si^hed at the 
same time^ in her mind, to God for assistance ; for 
she expected nothin? else but that she would be 
dreadfully beaten. Freymuth, however, did not 
think of that ; but was mad at the outra£;e of the 
mob. His intention was to take cruef revenge 
upon the villains, as he called them ; he therefore 
commanded his wife, with threats, to tell him who 
they were that had committed the outrage, for she 
had seen and recognized them. 

'^Yes^ dear husband," said she, ^I will tell 
thee ; but I know a stiU greater sinner than they 
all together ; for there was one who for the very 
same reason beat me most dreadfully." 

Freymuth did not understand this ad it i^as 
meant ; he flew into a passion, beat upon his 

breast, and roared out, "May the d fetch 

him and thee too, if thou dost not this moment tell 
me who it was." ** Yes," answered Madame Frey- 
muth, ^ 1 will tell thee ; revenge thyself upon him 
as much as thou wilt ; — thou art the man thai did it, 
and art therefore woi'se than the people who only 
broke the windows." Freymuth was mute, and 
stood as if struck by Hghtning; he was silent 
awhile : at lensth he began, ** Gt)d in heaven, thou 
art in the right I I have certainly been a real 
villain ! I am wishing to revenge myself on people 
who are better than II Yes wife ! I am the most 
wicked wretch upon earth I" He jumped up, ran 
up-stairs to his bed-room, lay there three days and 
three nights, ' flat upon the ground, ate nothing, 
and only occasionally took something to drink. His 
wife kept him company as much as she could, and 
helped him in prayer, that he might obtain favour 
with God, through the Bedeemer. 

On the morning of the fourth day, he rose with 
his mind at ease, praised Grod, and said, ^^I am 
now assured that my grievous sins are forgiven 
me ! " From that moment he has been quite 
another man, as humble as he was proud before, 
as meek as ne had been previously wrathful and 
daring, and as heartily pious as he had before been 
impious. 

This man would have been a subject for my 
friend Lavater. The eSLpression of his counte- 
nance was the maddest and wildest in the world ; 
it needed only a single passion — for instance, 
anger — ^to be excited, and the animal spirits 
required only to extend every muscle of his face, 
and he would have appeared raging mad. But now 
he is like a lion turned into a lamb. Peace and 
serenity are impressed upon every muscle of his 
countenance, and this gives him an aspect as pious 
as it was previously brutal. 

After supper, Glockner sent his servant to 
Freymuth's nouse, to say that friends had arrived 
to visit him. Freymuth and his wife came 
immediately, and welcomed Isaac and Stilling. 
The latter made his observations, aU the evening, 
upon the two people, and at one time admired the 
meekness of the uon, and at another the courage 
of the lamb. All the six wore very happy together, 
edified each other as well as they were able, and 
went late to bed. 

Our two Mends continued a couple of days 
lonj^r at Bothenbeck, visiting and receiving 
visits. The schoolmaster there, who was also a 
Stilling, and from the prpvince of Salen, belonged 
likewise to the society of the pious at Rothenbeck; 
him they visited also. He became particularly 
fond of btilling, especially on hearing that be had 
been a long time schoolmaster. The two Stillings 
made a covenant with each other, that one should 
write to the other as long as they lived, in order 
to maintain the friendship then formed. 
At length they travelled back agaia from 



Rothenbeck to Waldstatt, and betook themselves 
to their occupation, during which they passed 
their time in aU kinds of pleasing conversation. 

There dwelt, about a league from Waldstatt, a 
considerable merchant, of the name of Spanier. 
This man had seven children, of whom the eldest 
was a daughter of about sixteen, and the youngest 
a girl of a year old. There were in all, three sons 
and four daughters. He had a very large iron- 
foundry, which consisted of seven forges, of which 
four were near lus house, and three lav at the 
distance of a league and-a-half, not far itojd. Mr. 
Hochberg's house, where Stilling had formerly 
resided. He possessed, besides, a great many 
estates, houses, ^rdens, and all that belongs to 
them, together with a number of domestics, foot« 
men, servants, and grooms ; for he had severa.1 
horses for his own use. 

When Mr. Spanier had coUected together suffi- 
cient employment for the tailor, he sent for Mr. 
Isaac with his joumeyman to work for some da.ys 
at his house, in order to repair his own and his 
people's clothes. 

After StiUing had been twelve weeks with Mr. 
Isaac, it happened that they were sent for to work 
at Mr. Spanier's. They went thither early in the 
morning. On entenng the room-door, Mr. 
Spanier was sittins; alone at the table, dnnking 
coffee out of a Uttle pot that had been filled for 
him alone. He turned himself slowly about, 
looked StUling in the face, and said, '' Good 
morning, Mr. Tutor." 

Stilling blushed deeply, and knew not what to 
sav ; however, he soon recovered himself, and said, 
**Your servant, Mr. Spanier." The latter re- 
mained silent, and continued to drink his coffee. 
But Stilling betook himself to his work. 

Some hours afterwards, Mr. Spanier walked up 
and down the room, but without speaking a word ; 
at length he stood still before Stilling, looked at 
him awhile, and said : — 

" You succeed as weU in that. Stilling, as if you 
had been bom to be a tailor; but that you are 
not." 
« How so I" asked Stillmg. 
•* For this very reason," rejoined Spanier ; 
^ beca^ise I will liave you for tutor to my child- 
ren." 

Mr. Isaac looked at Stilling, and smiled. 
« No, Mr. Spanier ! " replied Stilling ; « that 
will not be the case. I have irrevocably deter- 
mined to teach no more. I am now quiet and 
comfortable at my tråde, and I will not depart 
from it." 

Mr. Spanier shook his head, laughed, and con- 
tinued, '^I will teach you something difiPerent to 
that ; I have levelled so many a mountain in the 
world, that if I were Ymable to brine you to 
another way of thinking, I should be asnamed of 
myself." 

He said nothing more upon the subject that day; 
but Stilling entreated his master to let him go home 
the same evening, in order to escape Mr. ^anier's 
snares. However, Mr. Isaac would not permit it ; 
Stilling, therefore,« armed himself in the best man- 
ner, in order to be able to resist Mr. Spanier with 
the most weighty arjo^uments. 

The next day it agaia happened that Mr. 
Spanier walked up and down the room, and began 
to sppak to Stilling as follows : — 

** Hear me, Stilling. If I were to let a fine 
coat be made for me, and then hang it upon a 
najl, without ever putting it on-— should I not be 
thought a fool ?" 

"Yes,** replied Stilling ; "first, if you needed it, 
and, secondty, if it fitt^ well. But supposing you 
let Buch a coat be made without requirmg it, or if 
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you put it on, and fonnd it was everywhere too 
tight for you, what would you do then V* 

** I will tell you what I would do with it," an- 
swered Spanier ; ** I would give it to øome one else, 
whoni it fitted." 

" But," rejoined Stilling, ** if you had given it 
to seven, and each of them retumcd it to you and 
said, ' It does not fit me,' how would you then 
aet I" 

Spanier replied, ** I should still be a fool if I 
suffered it to hang up for the moths to devour ; I 
would give it to the ei^hth, and sav, 'Alter it till 
it fits you.' But supposmg the eighth waa perféctly 
wiUing to take the coat as it was, and not to 
require more of it than it was made for, I should 
be committin^ a sin Lf I did not give it to him !" 

** You are in the right there," rejoined Stilling ; 
^ however, notwithstanding all this, I entreat you, 
Mr. Spanier, for God's sake, leave me at my 
tråde." 

"No," answered he, ^ that I wiU not ; you shall 
and must become my domestic tutor, and that on 
the followin? terms : — ^You are unacquainted with 
the French language, but with me it is necessary, 
for many reasons, that you understand it ; there- 
fore looK out for a language-master wherever you 
please ; remove to him, and leam the language ; I 
will gladly pay whatever it may cost. Further, I 
give you, notwithstanding, full liberty to return to 
Xlr. Isaac as soon as you are tired of living with 
me ; and finally, you shall have all that you need 
as to clothing, &c., as long as you continue with 
me. But then I have also a right, on the contrary, 
to demand this of you, — ^that you wiU not enter 
upon any other situation, as lon^ as I require you, 
unless it be to provide yourself ror life" 

Mr. Isaac was touched with this proposal. 
**Now," said he to Stilling, **you will commit a 
sin, if you do not consent. This comes from God, 
and all your previous engagements from your- 
self." 

Stilling examined himself closely, and found 
within him no passion or ambitions feeling ; but 
felt, on the contrary, a hint in his conscience, 
that this situation was pouited out to him by 
God. 

After a short pause, he began: — ^**Yes, Mr. 
Spanier, I will venture upon it once more, but I 
do it with fear and trembhng." 

Mr. Spanier rose up, gave him his hånd, and 
said, *' God be thanked ! I have now made this 
mountain into a plain. But you must immediately 
betake yourself to a language-master ; the sooner 
the better." 

Stilling was quite willing to do so, and even Mr. 
Isaac said, * The day after to-morrow is Sunday ; 
you may then set off in Gt)d's name." This was 
therefore agreed upon. 

I must confess, now ihat Stilling is acain be- 
come another man, that however happy ne ima- 
gined himself to be, he had still a discordant 
string, which he never dared to touch. As soon 
as it occurred to him, what he had read and at- 
tained to in the mathematics and other sciences, 
liis heart was pained ; however, he expelled it 
from his mind again ; hence he felt very different 
on beiilg conscious that he was about to enter into 
his proper element. 

Although Isaac was pleased at his good fortune, 
yet it grieved him much that he was so soon to 
part With him ; and it pained Stilling to the soul, 
that he was obliged to take leave of the most up- 
right man in the world, and the best friend he ever 
had, before he was able to repay him for his 
clothes by his eamings ; on this account, he 
secretly spoke with Mr. Spanier, and told liim what 
Mr. Isaac had done for him. The tears came into 



Mr. Spanier's eves, and he said, ^ Ezcélløiit man I 
1 will reward him ; he shall never want I" He 
then gave Stilling some louiø-d'ors, with the inti- 
mation to pay Isaac with part, and economize with 
the remainder ; when it was ezpended, he should 
have morcL only he must give a proper account 
how he had spent it. 

Stilling rejoiced above measure; he had never 
yet met with such a man. He therefore paid Mr. 
Isaac with the money ; and the latter then con- 
fessed that he had really borrowed the money for 
all the clotheø. This went to Stillins's heart ; he 
oould not re&ain from weeping, and thought within 
himself, if ever a man deserved a marble monu- 
ment, this man does — ^not for having made whole 
nations happy, but because he would have done so 
if he coulo. 

Once more ! Blessed be thy ashes, my friend ! — 
who wast one of a thousand, where thou Uest and 
sleepest ; these sacred tears bedew thy grave, thou 
true follower of Ghrist ! 

Stilling therefore took leave, on Sunday, of his 
friends at Waldstatt, and proceeded by way of 
Rasenheim to Schonenthal, in order to seek a 

food lanffuage-master. On approaching that place, 
e recolfected that a year and some weeks before, 
he had first travelied that road ; he revolved in his 
mind all that had befallen him in that short period, 
and then again, his present <;ondition ; he fell down 
upon his Imees, and thanked God heartily for his 
severe but sacred guidance, at the same time be- 
seeching Him to cause the sunshine of his favor to 
beam upon him. On ascending the eminence, 
from whence he could survey all Schonenthal, and 
the extent of the beautiful valley, he felt poetically 
inspired, sat down under the bushes, drew .out his 
tablets, and wrote : — 

** I feel a soft emotion flow. 

A jpeace celestial and profound ; 
WhlGst pure delights within me glow. 

And cooling breezes breathe around. 
The clouds, along the placid sky, 
Fringed with light, serenely fly. 

«• The rushing of the distant rill 

Floats hitner, as on gentle wings : 
I listen !— all beside is still. 

Save where the lark aspiring sinM, 
Or, warblins from some secret nook, 
Joins with the murmurs of the brook. 

•• Now, joyfully, mv eyes I raise 

To erery well-known lofty hill ; 
Then downwards on my path I gaze, 

And my appointed course fulm ; 
For ever from my breast exjjel 
The foul tormenting fiend of heU. 

*' Once more I look, with feelings bold, 
Down into sorrow's gloomy vale. 
And with a placid eye behold 

The place where heart and flesh did fail. 
I hear a dreadful ocean roar. 
And waves terrific lash the shore. 

** Like some pale ghost, which feebly roams 
Through nalls and mansions lone and drear. 
Or sadly flitting o'er the tombs, 

Fills the night-wanderer with fear, 
Whilst laboring hard a word to say, 
Which might its suffering state convey — 

*« So did I totter on the brink 

Of the dread gulph of black despair ; 
And ever^ moment saw me sink 

Deeper into the infernal snare. 
Loudly below the dragons growl'd, 
Whilst high above black thunders roU'd. 

** I went, and saw, with sad dismay, 

Angels of death around me wait ; 
Whilst forked lightnings mark'd the way t 

Until I 'spied a little gate— 
I hasten*d through, in spite of foes. 
And found the end of all my woes. 

"Onwards I orept, in silent shade : 

It still was twilic:ht all around ; 
I felt my powers and senses fade, 

And bent in weakness towards the groand; 
Fainting, 1 felt my eyelids close. 
And sank, unconsclous of my woes. 
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•• i Jinlf ^^'irhen ob hknåOiift brMtt 

Borne deftdly-woundtfd wamor falls, 
WhHat surgio aid, with influencé bidst, 

rThe ebbing tide ot llfe reeftlbi ; 
I ITM ferlY^» refresh'd, restored. 
And throui^ mv framø new stYengtli vil pow'd. 

■ In Isate'ø Irospitable done 

I tasted pure and éweet repose ;<— 
*Twa» there I found a blissful hotne, 
There sones ot thankfnlnefls arose ; 
O Ood we mttofed hyimif of jpnåM» 
lie Author of oiu happy dajs«*^ 

JBtUUfig notr baøtenad down tb« hill to Sehfiufln- 
ilial > h« aACørtaiiied^ howevcr^ that the laDgnage« 
liUMUftB ihørø would dOt rait bis purpoie, becauaoi 
db AMoiuit of thob beiag nmch occupied in aoing 
from one bouM to anoiber, tbejr wotud bare little 
iktsM to øpare for bim. As be wtts in bast«, ond 
would gladly accomplish his object soon, be was 
obligød to øeek ha opportnnity wbera be eottld 
leam muoh in a littlo time* At lenstb he beard 
tbat a verj able langoage-master resiaed at Dorn- 
féld, where Mr. Danlheim wm tbe ministor ; and 
as tnis placo was only three qnarters of a league 
from Schdnentbal, be the more roadily deiermined 
to go thitber. 

He arrivod at Domfeld at tbree o'obiek ia tbe 
aftemoon. He immediately inquired for tbe Ian- 
gnage-master^ went to bim, and found a irery 
Strange, ori^riAal man, wbose name was Heesfeld. 
He was sittmg in a dark room j be bad on a dbiy 
morning-gown of ooarse camblet, girded about bim 
with a band of the same stuff ; on bis head was a 
oftp With flaps to it ; bis Tisage was as pale as tbat 
of a man who had been some days in the grave^ 
and, compared with tbe breadth, mueh too long. 
His forehead was beautiful ; bnt beneath a oonprø 
of jet-black eyebrows^ lay two small black eyes 
deep in the head ; his nose was small and long, his 
mouth regular, but his chin was flat, and projected 
far forwards, and his extremely blaok nair was 
curled round about ; in other respects, he was thin, 
tall, and well-mado« 

Stilling was in some measure startled at his sin- 
gular counteuance ; however, he shewed no symp- 
toms of it, but saluted him, and stated his intention. 
Mr. Heesfeld received him in a friendly manner, 
and said, ^ I wiU do what I can for you." Stilling 
next looked out for a lodging, and commenced his 
study of the French language, which he did in the 
following manner. In the forenoon^ from eight 
till eleven o'clock, he attended the r^uliv school, 
as also in the aftemoon, from two to ^e. He sat, 
however, at the same table with Heesfeld, convers- 
ing and passing the time with him ; but when the 
school was over the^ took a walk together. 

Strange as Heesfeld was in his appearance, he 
was just as peculiar in bis life and conversation. 
He belonged to the dass of tbe Splenetics, as did 
Graser a£o ; for be uever told any one wHat he 
thought ; no one knew whenoe be was, and they 
were equally ignorant whether be was poor or rich. 
Perhaps he never loved any one in lus Hfe more 
tenderlpr than Stilling; and yet the latter only 
ascertamed after his deatb whenoe be eorae^ and 
HaaX he had been a rioh man. 

His peculiar mode of thinkinff a^eoi^d also 
from his always coneealing his abilities, and only 
letting so much of thæn be pereeived as was 
necessary. It was every day nuuiifest that he un- 
derstood French perfectly ; but that he was also an 
excellent Latin scholar was only first apparent 
when Stilling came to bim, with whom he com- 
menced his instruction on the principles of the 
Latin erammar, and daily made Latin verses with 
him, which wére incomparably beautiful. He un- 
derstood drawing, dancing, physic, and chymistry 
in a high degree ^ — and only two days before Still- 
iog's &partujre, it bappeaed tbat the Utter was 



playinfl on tbo batpsiebord in bis compeokft ancL 
Heesfeld was listening. When Stilling oeased, he 
sat down to it ; and acted, at first, as If he had 
never touohed. an instrument in his life ; but in 
less than five minutes he began a voluntary, ao 
sweetly and dreadfiiUy melancholy} that it was 
eBough to make a man's ludr stand on end. In 
sbort, be shewed himøelf a complete master 6f the 
art, and knew how to touch every respondingchord 
in tbe human frame in sncb a manner, that »tilling 
was read^ to melt at bis affecting mode of playing, 
and adøured the man beyond measure. 

Heesfeld^ in his youth, had entered into the 
military servioe« On acoount of his abilities, he 
was taken hf an officer of high rank into his par- 
ticular semoe^ who had him instructed in eveiy 
tMng he desired. He travelied through the world 
with tbis gentleman, who twenty years afterwards 
died, and &ft hun a handsome sum. Heesfeld, at 
that time, was forty years old ; he returned home, 
•^not^ bowevcry to his parents and friends^ — ^but 
took tbe name of anotber fiunily, wrøit to Dornfeld 
as Frenob language-master, and although bis p»* 
renta and bis two brothers lived onhr two leagues 
from hun, vet they knew nothing of himi but be- 
lieved be bad died in a fordgn land. On his 
deathbed, however, he made bimself known to his 
brothers, stated lus circnmstanoes to thenu and 
left them a rioh inheritance j which, accordmg to 
bis system, was then quite early enough. 

Now whetber tbis be termed a failing or a virtue^ 
be had, with aU tbis, a noble souL His philan- 
thropy had risen to a great beight, but be acted in 
secret $ even those to whom he did good werø not 
permitted to know it* Nothing deliffhted him 
more, than to hear tbat people did not know what 
to make of bim. 

When he went out to walk with ^tillin^, they 
conversed together upon the arts and sciences« 
Their patb always led them into the wildest soli- 
tudes. Heesfeld then ascended some waving tree, 
which would bend easily, sat down in the top, 
held fast with his bands^ and weighine bimself 
down with it to the ground^ then hiid bimself a 
while in the branches^ reposmg« Stilling imitated 
him, and thus thev lay and chatted together ; when 
they were tired ot thiSi they rose up, and the trees 
resumed their perpenddcular position ; tbis was an 
amusement to Heesfeld ; he was wont to say, 
* How beautiful are air-beds ! when we rise, they 
ascend towards beaven." Sometimes he gaye a 
person an eniffma to solve, and asked« *^ What kind 
of beds are tnose^ which fly up into the air when 
one rises?" 

Stilling lived very happily at Domfeld« Kr. 
Spanier sent bim money enough, and he studied 
very diligentlyy for be had finished in nine weeks. 
It is incredible, but certainly true ; — ^in two months 
be understood tbis language sufficiently ; he could 
read tbe French journals in German^ as if they 
bad been printed in the latter language ; be was 
aXso aJready able to write a French letter without 
a grammatical error, and read correctly ; he only 
required exeroise in speaking« He was sufficiently 
acquainted with the whole of the syntax, so that 
he could boldly begin to give instructiona bimself 
in the langAige. 

Stilling therefore determined to take leave of 
Mr. Heesfeld, and to remove to his new patron. 
Both wept on separatins from each other. Hees- 
feld accompanied him tue distance of a league ; 
and when they were taking leave of each other, 
he embraced him, and said^ ^My fiiend, if you 
are ever in want of any thmg, write to me, and I 
will do to you what one brother ought to do to 
anotber. lly life is a hidden one, but I wish to 
work like our mother nature ; her sourcea are not 
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fieen; bui ibé indiviåtxal driikk* liia fill at her clear 
brookB.'^ Stilling felt it hard to ptitt from him j at 
length they tore themselves from each other, and 
eaca went his way, without once Jooking behind 
him. 



Stilling therefore retumed on foot to Mr« Spaa- 
ier'sy and arrived at his house in the évening^ two 
days before Michaehnas 1763. Mr. Spanier re- 
joiced not a little on seeing Stilling return so soon. 
ile immediately treated him as a fiiend; and 
Stilling felt oonvinced that he wos now nith people 
with whom he coiild be happy. 

The next day, he began his tuition, the amuffo- 
ment of whioh was regulated by Spanier in Sie 
followin^ manner. The chUdrøn and their teachør 
ivere with him in his room ; he could therefore ob- 
serye and direct them himsélf, as well as speak 
continnaUy with Stilling on a variety of sabjeots. 
At the same time, Mr. Spanier gave his fiimily- 
Receptor time enotigh to read iSso for himself. 
The tuition lasted the whole day ; but was so oon* 
venient and amusing, that it could not be tedious 
or burthensome to any one« 

Mr. Soamer, however> had deaigned that Still« 
ing shouid be not merely the tutor of his children, 
but he had also aaother fayorable intention re* 
specting him — ^he purposed employing him in his 
businesa ; but this he did not communieate to him 
until the day when he oonutiitted a part of lut 
iron-works tø his charge. He thought, by ao doing, 
to make an agreeable ohange in Stuling's situation^ 
and to preserve him from melaneholy. 

All this was attended with p»erf6ct aucoess. Alter 
he had been engaged a fortnight in teaching, Mr. 
Spanier transferrea to his oare nis three foi^gesy and 
the estates which lay a league aod-a-half m>m hia 
house^ not far from the reaioenoe of Mr. Hochberg. 
Stilling had to go thither every three daya, m 
order to fetch away the articles which were ready^ 
and to look after erery thing. 

He bad also to purchase the raw material, and 
to go for this purpoae to the distance of three 
leagues on the high-road, two or three times every 
week, whither the Carriera came with the iron ore, 
in order to buy of them what Was necessary. Whéii 
lie returned much fatlgued^ a few daya^ rest dia 
him good ; he then re^ for himself^ and taught 
at the same time. 

But the pleasing interoourse which Stilling had 
with Mr. Spanier, waa hia principal enjoyment. 
They were yery intimate together, and conversed 
cordially on all sorts of aubjecta. Spanier was, in 
particular^ an able and excellent agriculturist and 
merchant ; so that Stilling often used to say, ^ Mr. 
Spanier's house was my academy, where I had an 
opportunit^ of studying farming, agriculturey and 
commerce, in their very essence.*^ 

Stillin^'s manner of^^life, aa here described, coil- 
tinucd, without the intervention of a ain^e gloomy 
hour, for seven whole yeara together ; 1 will say 
nothing further reapecting it> than that during the 
wboleofthia timerne made consideinble progreas 
in hia loiowledge of the world, in good breeding, 
and the above-mentioned domeatic aciences. Me 
instmcted his punila» during this period, in the 
Latin and French langnagea, oy which ^e attained 
to still greater expertness in both ; aa well as in 
readingy writing, and arithmetie ; and in the prin- 
iciplea of the refonned religion. 

Hia own readmg consiated, in the beginning, of 
a variety of poetical works. He firat read Milton's 
Paradise Lost, then Youug's Night Thoughts, 
and afterwards Klopstock's Sf essias — ^three books 
which truly harmonized with his soul ; for aa he 
had be«a previously of a sanguine and tender tem- 
petameali b« had aanmedi after hiø dreadful suf« 



fefmg[8 at Mr. Hochøéirg'ii, a seft tdii imåér me^ 
lancholy, which will probably a<^ere to him tiU 
his death« 

He did not, at that tiffief do mnch more in ma- 
thematics, but applied himself, on the contmrt, 
seriouslytophilosophy 1 he read the whole ofWolTa 
German wntings, as atto Gottached'ø Compendium: 
of Philosophy, and Leibnitz'a Theodicée. He de- 
monstrated the whole of Baiun^ter'a Minof Logic 
and Metaphysica ; and nothing w&s more agreeable 
to hun than axerddng himself in these sdences ; 
—but still he felt a roid withfai, and a mistrust 
of thoM systems ; for they really stlfled every 
childlike feelmg of the heart tovards God. They 
may be a aeriea of truths j but we de ttot yet 
poaseairthe true philoamihioal ehain, to which ah 
things are appended. StilHng éXpected to find this, 
but he found it not| he then aet about aeat^hing 
fiorther, jpartly by his own refleetion, and partly in 
other wntings ; but hitherto he walks mournmlly 
upon this path, beeauae he aees no outlet. 

Mr. Spanier waa ålao originally fh>m the pro- 
vince of Salen, for hia fkther was born ttot far 
from Kleefeld, where Stilling had kept his last 
perochial achool. Ofi this aecountj he had occa- 
aionally bnainess in that plaoe ; and for this he made 
use of Stilling by prrference^ particulftrly because 
he was known there. After he had been a year 
with hia patt-on, and conaecruefitly nearly two 
yeara and-a*half away from home, he began his 
firat joumey, on foot, to his native province. He 
had twelve leagnea to travel from Mr . Spanier*« to 
hia unde Johann Stillings, and thirteen to his 
father'a. This joumey he pui^osed accomplishing 
in one day. He therefoi^ Set on eady in the morn- 
ing, at daybreak, and travelled onwards very 
agreeably ; but he took a nearer road than that by 
which he had formerly come. At four o'clock in 
the afternoon, he gained the aummit of a hill ou 
the horders of the province of Salen, from whence 
he could ace all the well-known heights ; hia heart 
melted, he sat down, shed teara of sensibility, and 
thanked God for his painful, but very uncommon 
gttidance. He reflected how poor and wretched 
lie had gone forth from his native province, and 
that now he had money in abttndanoe, fine clothes, 
and all that he needed. Tliis softened him so 
much, and made him so grateful tO God, that he 
could not refrain from weeping. 

He now proceeded on hia joumey, ftnd ftrrived in 
the course of an hour at hiil3 uncle's at Lichthausen. 
The joy they felt on seeing him was unspeakable ,* 
lie was grown tall, and of a good flgure *, had on a 
fine dark-blue coat, and fine White linen ; his hair 
was powdered, and rolled up round about, and he 
looked, at the same time, cneerftil and blooming, 
because things went weU with him. His uncle em- 
braced and kissed him, whilst the teai^ ran down 
hia cheeks. Meanwhile hia aunt, Maria Stilling, 
came also ; ahe had been married since his de- 
parture, and had removed to Lichthausen *, she fell 
upon his neck, and kissed him repeatedly« 

He remained that night with his uncle ; the next 
morning, he proceeded to Leindorf to his father's. 
How the worthy man jumped up, on Seeing him 
come so anexpectedly !— but he sank back again, 
whilst Stilling ran towarda him, embraced and 
kissed him. wilhelm held his hånds before his 
eyes, and wept ; his son Hkewise shed tears. The 
mother then came also, shook him by the hånd, 
and wept aloud for joy, on seeing him again in 
health. 

Stilling now related to hia parents all that had 
happened to him, and how comfortably situated he 
was at present. Meanwhile, the report of Stilling's 
arrival spread itself through the whole viUage. The 
house waa filled with peoj^e j old and ^ovxxf^ came 
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to see their former scUoolmAster, and the village 
was full of joy on his account. 

Towards eyeDing, Wilhelm took his son with 
him ii) walk in the fieids. He spoke much with 
him on his past and fiiture fate, just in the manner 
of old StiUiW ; so ihat his son was i>enetrated with 
reverence. At length WUhelm said, ''Hear me, 
my son :— >thou must visit thy grandmother ; she i 
suffers much from the rheumatism, and wiU not 
live much longer. She very often speaks of thee, 
and wishes to converse with thee once more before 
her end/' The next morning, therefore, Stilling 
rose, and went to Tiefenbach. How he felt, when 
he saw the old castle, der hitziffe Stem, the Giller, 
and the village itself ! His sensations were inex- 
pressible ; he conmienced a self-examination, and 
found, that if he were able, he would gladly ex- 
change his present state for that of liis youth. He 
arrived in a short time at the villa^ ; all the 
people ran out, so that he came, as it were, in a 
crowd, to the venerable house of his fathers. He 
felt a thrill pervade him as he entered, just as if he 
had been crossing the threshold of some ancient 
temple. His aunt Elizabeth was in the kitchen ; 
she ran to him, gave him her himd, and led 
him joyfully intb the parlour ; there lay his 

frandjinother, Margaret Stilling, in a neat little 
ed by the wall, near the stove ; her chest was 
drawn upwards, the joints in her hånds were 
swollen, and her fingers stiff and tumed inwards. 
Stilling ran to her, took hold of her hånd, and 
said, With tears in his eyes, ^ How are you, my dear 
grandmother I It rejoices my ' soul to see you 
again." She strove to raise herself up, but sank 
powerless .back again. ^^ Ah I'' cried she, ^ I can 
still hear and fed thee, before my end. Come 
nearer to me, that I may feel thy face !*' Stilling 
bent himself towards her ; she felt hisf^orehead, his 
eyes, nose and mouth, his chin and cheeks. In 
doing this, her stiff fingers came in contact with 
his hair, and she felt the powder. ^' So,'' said she, 
^thou art the first of our family that has wom 
powder ; but be not the first to forget integrity and 
the fear of God ! Now," continued she, ** I can 
form an idea of thee, as though I saw thee ; tell 
me how it has fared with thee^ and how it now 

foes with thee." Stilling related every thing 
riefly and pointedly. When he, had finished, she 
b^an as follows : — ** Listen to me, Heinrich I Be 
humble and devout, and it will go well with thee ; 
never be asliamed of thy descent, and thy poor 
friends, however great thou mayest be in the world. 
He that is low may become great by humility, and 
he that is high may become low by pride ; when I 
am once dead, it is all one what I have been in the 
world, if I have only lived as a Christian." 

Stilling was obliged solemnly to promise *this, 
both by word, and by giving her his hånd ; and 
after he had conversed with her for some time 
longer, he took a hasty leave of her. His heart 

gained him, for he knew that he should not see 
er again in this life. She was on the horders of 
the grave ; but she took him by the hånd, held him 
fast, and said, "Thou art in haste — God be with 
thee, my child ! I shall see thee again before the 
throne of God I" He pressed her hånd and wept. 
She perceived it, and continued, ** No ! weep not 
over me ! — ^it is well with me. I heartily commend 
thee into the fatherly hånds of God ; — ^may He bless 
thee, and preserve thee from all evil I Now go, 
in God's name !" Stilling tore himself loose, 
hurried out of the house, and has never retumed 
thither since. Some days after, died Marearet 
Stilling ; she lies buried at Florenburgh with her 
husband. 

StiUing now felt as if he had no longei* any 
attachmcnt to his native province ; he took leave 



of his relatives, hastened his departnre, and ar- 
rived again at Mr. Spanier's after an absence of five 
days. 

I will not expatiate upon Stilling's uniform mode 
of life and occupations, during the first four years ; 
but pass over to more important matters. He had 
now been for a considerable time employed in tui- 
tion,and Mr. Spanier's affiurs ; his years increased, 
and the idea began to occur to him, what would at 
length become of him ! There was now a com- 
plete end to his tråde ; he had not attcmpted it for 
some 'years, and the tuition of children was also 
disaereeable to him ; he was heartily tired of it, 
and ne felt that he was not formed for it, for he 
was of a busy and active tum of mind. A mer- 
cantile life also did not please him, for he was very 
conscious that he would be unfit for continual oc- 
oupation with such things, and this vocation was 
opposed to* his inward impulse ; he was, however, 
neither distnrbed nor melancholy, but waited to 
see what the Lord intended conceming him. 

One morning in the spring of the year 1768, he 
was sitting at the table after breakfast, whilst the 
children were running about in the court for a little 
while ; he stretched out his hånd behind him for a 
book, and caught hold of " Beitz's History of tho 
Regenerate." He tumed it over a little, without 
intention or reflection ; when the history of a man 
met his eye, who had travelled into Greece, in order 
to search after the remains of the first Christian 
churches there. He read the narrative solely to 
pass the time. When he came, in the course oi 
reading, to the place where the man, on his death- 
bed, testified the great pleasure he still took in the 
Greek languac^e, and particularly, what a pleasing 
feeling he had at the word Eiliknneia — ^it seemed 
to Stifling as if he were awaking out of a profound 
sleep. The word Eilikrineia stood before him, as 
if surrounded with radiance ; he felt, at the same 
time, an irresistible impulse to leam the Greek 
language, and a streng and latent attraction to 
somethmg with which he was still unacquainted, 
nor could he tell what it was. He recoUected him- 
self, and thought, **What shall I do with the 
Greek language ? WTiat an immense labor would 
it be for me to leam so difficnlt a lan^age, which 
I cannot even read, in my twenty-eightn year !" 
However, all the objections of reason were entirely 
fruitless ; his impulse towards it was so great, and 
his inclination so powerful, that the time seemed 
tedious to him before he could commence it. He 
mentioned all this to Mr. Spanier ; the latter 
reflected a little, and at length he said, ** If you 
must leam Greek, leam it I" Stilling immediately 
prepared to set out ; and went to Waldstatt, to a 
certain excellent theologian, who was a good friend 
of his, and to whom he made known his intentions. 
The good man was much pleased, gave him 
encoura^^ement, and even recommended him to 
study divinity ; however, Stilling felt no inclina- 
tion to the latter, and his friend was also satisfied 
with his sentiments ; but advised him to pay close 
attention to the Divine guidance, and as soon as he 
was conscious of it, to follow it implicitly. He tben 
gave him the books necessary for leaming the 
Greek language, and wished him the Divine bl ess- 
ing. From thence he went likewise to the preach- 
ers, and mentioned his purpose to them ; they 
were also in favor of it, particularly Mr. Seelburg, 
who promised him every assistance and necessary 
instruction, for he came to Mr. Spanier's house 
twice every week. 

Stilling now began to leam Greek. He applied 
himself to it with all his powers, and troubled 
himself little about the scholastic mode of instruc- 
tion ; but sought only to penetrate, with his imder- 
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standing, into the genios of the langoaee, in order 
rightly to understuid what he lead. In short, in 
five weeks, he translaied the first five chapters of 
the gospel of Matthew into the Latin l^gaage, 
without making *a fault, and at the same time, 
analyzed every word. The Rev. Mr. Seelburg was 
astonished, and knew not what to say ; — ^this worthy 
man instructed him only in the pronundation, and 
this he caught very rapidly. On this occasion, he 
also attempted the Heprew ; and in a short tune 
made such progress in it, that he could proceed 
with the help of a lexioon ; Mr. Seelbnrg did his 
hest for him in this also. 

Whilst he thus occupied himseif with astonish- 
ing indostry and labonr in these langaages, Mr. 
8panier continued entirely silent on the subiect, 
and let him do as he pleased : no one knew iiow 
the matter would end ; and he himseif did not 
know it, hut the majority believed that he would 
become a preacher. 

At length, the whole affair developed itself all at 
once. One afbemoon in Jane, Mr. Spanier walked 
up and down the room, as he was wont when re*- 
fiecting upon some important a€^dr, whilst Stilling 
was engaged with his langua«|es and tuition. At 
length Sir. Spanier besan : — ^ Preceptor I — ^it all at 
once occurs to me wnat you ought to do; — ^you 
must study medicine." 

I cannot express how Stilling felt at this proposi- 
tion ; he could scarcely keep on his feet, so that 
Mr. Spanier, bcdn^ sdarmed, seized hold of him, 
and said, **What is the matter with vou I" **0 
Mr. Spanier," replied StiUing, ^ what shall I say — 
what shall I thinkl I am certain that is my 
vocation. Yes, I feel in my soul, that this is the 
great object which has been so long hidden from 
me, which I have so long sought, and been unable 
to find ! For this my Heavenly Father has been 
80 long designing to prepare me, by severe and 
painful trials, from my youth up. Blessed be 
the merciful God, thiéit has at length made 
known to me his will! I wiU boldly follow his 
guidance." 

On thiSy he ran up to his bed-room, fell upon 
his knees, thanked God, and besought the Fatner 
of men to lead him the shortest wav to the attain- 
ment of his object. He reflectea upon all the 
way in which Jrrovidence had led him, and now 
cliearly perceived why he had enjoyed such a pecu- 
Har education ; why he had been obliged to leam 
the Latin language so early { the reason of his 
innate impulse for the mathematics, and the know- 
ledge of the occult powers of nature ; why he 
had been rendered jpliant and fit, by his many 
sufferings, to serve his fellow-creatures ; why, for 
some time past, his inclination to philosophy had 
80 much increased, as to impel him to study logic 
and metaphysics ; and, last^, why he had felt 
such an incmiation for the Greek language. He 
now knew his destiny ; and from that hour, he de- 
termined to i^tudy for himseif, and to collect mar 
terials, until it snould please God to send him to 
the university. 

Mr. Spanier now gave him permission to take a 
few hours in the evening for himseif, and did not 
employ him any longer so much in his business, in 
order that he might have tune to stidy. Stilling 
applied himseif with all his powers to the lan- 
guages, and began to make himseif acquainted with 
anatomy from books. He read Ejruffer's System of 
Kature, and made all that he real his own ; he 
songht also to form a plan for himseif with regard 
to the prosecution of nis studies, in which he was 
assisted by some eminent physicians, with whom 
he corresponded. In one word, he went through 
all the discipline of the art of medicine for him- 
seli^ sm much as was possible at the time, in order 



that he might at least fittaJn a general idea of all 
its parts. 

This important news he immediately communi- 
cated to his father and uncle. His father replied 
to thisj, that he resigned him entirely to the guid- 
ance of Grod ; he must not, however, hope for any 
assistance on his part, and be carefdl not to plunge 
himseif into a new lab^ointh. But Kis mother was 
quite displeased at hun; and believed to a cer- 
tainty, that he was actuated only by a love of 
novelty, which would assuredlv tum out ill. 
Stilling did not let this distnrb him in the least, 
but cheerfully prosecuted his studies, leaving it to 
the patemal providence of God to provide the 
means. 

The- following spring, when he had already 
studied a year, his mastes business again obliged 
him to travel into the province of Salen. Tbia 
delighted him uncommonly ; for he hoped the 
better to convince his friends, by word of mouth, 
that it was really the will of God respecting him 
that he should study medicine. He set off, there- 
fore, early in the morning, and arrived in the aiter- 
noon at his imcle's at Lichthausen. This worthy 
man, immediately after welcoming him, began to 
dispute with him respecting his new plan. The 
whole question was, '^ Where shall the large sum 
come from, that is requisite for such ai/éxtensive 
and ezpensive study V* Stilling always answered 
with ms motto, ''•féhovah Jireui," (the Lord will 
provide). 

The next morning, he went to his father's, who 
had also his apprehensions, and feared he nught 
suffer shipwreck in the important undertaking ; 
however, he did not dispute with him, but left hun 
to his fate. 

After he had finished his business, he went again 
to his fskther's, took leave of him, and afterwards 
proceeded to his unclé's ; but the latter had entirely 
chan^d his mind, withm a few days. Stilling was 
astonished at it, but still more so when he heard 
the reason of it. ^Yes," said Johann Stillmg, 
'^ you must study medicine ; I now know that it is 
the wiU of God." 

In order to comprehend this matter in its oricin« 
I must make a little digression, which has r^er^ 
ence to Johann Stilling. He was acquainted^ 
before he became land-measurer, with a singnlar 
man, a Catholic prieot, who was a very able oculist, 
and celebrated far and near. Now Johann Still- 
ing's wife had very sore eyes, for which reason 
her husband went to Molitor, to fetch something 
for them. The priest soon observed that Johann 
had an intelligent mind, and he therefore en- 
couraged him to appl^ himseif diligently to geome- 
try. Molitor's intentions towards nim were kind ; 
he had the prospect of becoming steward to a very 
rich and honorable baronet, and this employment 
he preferred to his derical office. This baronet was 
a great admirer of geometry, and desirous of 
having plans made of all his estate. This was what 
Molitor designed for Johann Stilling, and the plan 
succeeded admirably. As long as me old baronet 
lived, Molitor, Johann StUling, and sometimes 
Wilhelm Stilling, were supported by him ; but 
when the latter died, Molitor was disnussed, and 
there was also an end to the land-measurinj^. 

Molitor, in his old age, was made vicar in a 
little town which lies four leegues to the north of 
Lichthausen. His principal occupation consisted 
in chemical operations, and cures of the e^es, in 
which he was still the most celebrated man m that 
part of the country. 

Just at the time that Heinrich Stilling wfls abont 
his mast^r's business in the province of Salen, old 
Mr. Molitor wrote to Johann StiUing, informing 
him that he had most &ithfully and circamstaii« 
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UtiBf QQpM ^1 all liii <^hChalmio areaius both 
wiih respect to their application and preparation, 
49 alap an egqjianation of ihe pxincipal diaeaøes of 
tiie 976^ with tho meihod of cure. Kbw, as he was 
oM imd iiear liis end. he wiihed to aee tlus valuable 
maniuKiript in good nands— and in oonglderation of 
tjbie finn and intimate friendship that had uninteiv 
rnptedly sabfiiaied between them, notwithstanding 
their dmerenoe of religion, he requesied him, as a 
i^end, to infbnn hun, whether there was not some 
•worthy individnal in hiø fiunily who had a desire 
to etvdy the art of medidne ; thai if tiiere were, 
lie nignt be sent to him ; and profeased himself 
ready to conunit the mannsoript te himy together 
with other valuable medicinal matterø, immeæately 
and gratnitonsly, with the sole conmtion, that he 
innst pled^ hiinself to benefit poor safferen with 
it at all timeS} withont any chiuge. But it onght 
to be some one who intended to study medicine, in 
order that the things might not fidl into a bungler's 
hånds. 

Tlus letter had entirel^ ohanged Johann Still- 
ing's mind with reøpeet to his nephew. ThaA he 
should just arrive at that periocQ and that Mr. 
Molitor should fall upon thia idea at the very thne 
'whea his nephew intended to study medicins 
seemed to him a most convinoing proof that God 
had his hånd in the matter ; he therefore said to 
Stilling, ^ Read thia letter, nephew! I have nothing 
more to objeot to yonr plan. I see it ia the finger 
of God!" 

Johann StOUns thorafore immediately wrote a 
'^^ery fn&ndly and grateful letter to- Mr. Molitor, 
and most warmly recommended his nephew to 
him. With this letter StiDinff walked the nest 
mominjg; to the little town where Molitor lived. 
On amviog there^ he in<}uired for the gentleman, 
and waa shown a paretty httle house. Stilling rang 
the beQ, and an aged female opened the door to 
him, and asked who he was. He answered, ^ My 
name is Stilling, and I wish to speak with the 
cleigyman." Sne weat up-stairs, and the old man 
himself eame down, weloomed lus visitor, and led 
him up into his little cabinet. Here he presented 
his letter. After Molitor had read it, he embraced 
Stilling, and inquired into his drcnmstanoes and 
intentions. The latter continued with him *the 
whole day, looked at his pretty laboratory, his 
oonv^ent surgery, and his HtUe library. ^AU 
this,*' said Mr. Molitor, ^I wiU leave you in my 
will, before I die." Thus they spent the day very 
pleasantly together. 

Early the nest morning, Molitor delivered up 
the manuscript to Stilling, with the condition, how- 
ever, that he diould tr^oribe it, and return him 
the original. Molitor, on the other hånd, solenmly 
pledged himself that he woukl give it to no one 
else, bat would conceal it, so that no body should 
be able to find it again. Besides this, the worthy 
old man had laid, aside several bocdas, which he 
promised to send Stilling forthwith ; the latter, 
however, packed them up in his portmantean, took 
them upon his back, and set oat. Molitor accom- 
panied him bevond the gates ; he then looked up 
toheaven, took Stilling by the band, and said, 
*^ The Lord> the Holy One, the (hnnipresent, make 
you, by hJa Holy ^arit, the best of men, the best 
of Qinstians, and tke best of doctois I" On which 
they kiflsed eaoh othrø, and parted. 

Stilling shecl tears at this separation, and 
thauked God ler this excellent friend. He had to 
travel ten leagues to Mr, SpaniePa ; this he accom- 
plishcd the same day, and arrived at home in the 
evening, heavily laden with books. He related 
the recent occurrence to his patron, who admired 
with him the singular leadings and guidance of 



Btffling now set himself to the work of tnoi- 
scribing the manuscript ; and notwithstanding his 
other business, he finiished it in four weeks. He 
therefore packed up a pound of good tea, a pound 
of sugar, and some other things, in his portman- 
tean, together with the two manuscripts, and set 
off again early one morning, to visit ms firiend 
Molitor, and return him Sjs manuscript. He 
arrived in the aftemoon, rang at the door of the 
house, waited a little, and then rang again ; but no 
one opened to him. A woman who was standing at 
Uie door of a house opposite, asked him whom he 
wanted. Stilling answered, "The Rev.Mr. Molitor.'* 
The woman said, ''He has been in etemity above a 
week !" Stilling was so struck, that he tumed 
pale ; he went to an inn, where he inquired into 
the circumstances of Molitor's death, and who was 
executor to his will. He there heard that he had 
died suddenly of an apopletio fit, and that no will 
had been found. StiUing therefore tumed about 
with his portmanteau, and went back four leases, 
where he spent the night at a little town, with a 
good firiend of his, so that he was at home Bsem 
early the nezt day. He oould not refrain £om 
weeping the whole of the way, and would gladly 
have wept on Molitor's grave, had not the entrance 
to his tomb been dosed. 

As soon as he came home, he b^gan to prepare 
Mr. Molitor's medidues. Now Mr. S^umier had 
a man-servant, whose son, a lad of twelve years of 
age^ had for a long time had very sore eyes. Still- 
ing made his first attempt upon this boy, which 
succeeded admirably, so that he was cured in a 
short time ; hence he soon came into regnlar prac- 
tice, so that he had much to do ; and towards 
autumn, the fame of his cores extended itscdf four 
leagues round, even as far as Sch5nenthal. 

Mr. Isaac, the tailor of Waldstatt, saw his 
friend's progress and success, and rejoiced heartily 
over him ; nay, he swam in pleasur^ in anticipa- 
tion of eventually visitin^ Doctor Stilling, and 
delighting himself with mm. But 6rod drew a 
stroke through this calcnlation, for Mr. Isaac fell 
ill. Stilling visited him constantly, and perceived 
with sorrow his approaching end. The day before 
his decease. Stilling was sitting at his friend's bed- 
side ; — Isaac raiséd himself up, took him by the 
hånd, and said, *^ Friend Stilling, I shall die, and 
leave behind me a wife and four children ; I am 
not anxioQs about their maintenance, for the Lord 
wiU pro vide for them ; but whether they will walk 
in the Lord^s ways or not, I know not, and there- 
fore I commit the oversiffht of them to }[ou ; assist 
them, in word and deed ; the Lord wUl x^ward 
you." Stilling cordially promised to do so, as long 
as he could possibly take charge of them. Isaac 
continued, ''* When you remove m>m Mr. Spanier's, 
I absolve you from your promise. But now I beg 
of you always to remember me with affection, and 
live in such a manner that we may be etcmallT 
united in heaven/' Stilling shed tear% and saio, 
" Pray for grace and strength for me." ** Yes,'* 
said Isaac, ^ that I will do, when I have finished 
my course ; I have now enough to do with mysélf." 
Stilling did not snppose his end was so very near ; 
he therefore went away, and promised to oome 
a^^ain the neott day ; however, ne died the same 
night. Stilling acted as cbief monmer ai his 
foueral, becausb he had no relations; he wept 
over hu grave, and lamented him as a brother. 
His wife med not long afber him ; but his childrea 
are all well provided for. 

After Stilling had been neadv six years in Mr. 

Spanier's service, dnrin^ which he continued to 

practise as an oculist, it occasionally happened 

that his master spoke with him conceming a coii* 

I venient plaoe for the- regolatioix of hia stodifls* 
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Mr. Spftiiier proposdd tb hint to continue smne 
yeam longer with him, and to Btudjr for himsélf ; 
Iie would then give him a conple of hundred rix- 
dollars, that he might be able to trarel to a 
university, paø« the usual exandiiation^ and také 
his degree ; and in th« oonrse of a quarter of a 
year^ return, and oontinue to reside with Mr. 
Bpanier. What further intentions he had respect* 
ing him, I know not. 

»tilling was quite øåtisfled with this plan at on# 
time, but not at another. His object at thé 
university wa« to study medicine thoroughly | and 
he did not donbt but that God, who had called him 
to itj would put ways and meani into his hånds to 
enable him to accomplish it. But 1^. Spanier was 
not satisfied with this, and therefore they were both 
at length entirely silent on the subject. 

In tne autunm of the vear 1769, when BtUling 
had Just entered his thirtieth year, and had been 
six years with Mr. Spanier, he received a letter 
from a merohant at Basenheim, a leasiie on this 
side of Schonenthal, whose name was Criedenberg, 
in whioh the latt^ requested him to oome to 
Rasenheim as soon as possible, because one of Ids 
neighbours had a son who had been troubled 
for some years with fiore eyes, and was in danger 
of becommg blind. Mr. Spanier urged him to go 
immediately ; he therefore did so, and after a 
three hours' walk, arrived in the forenoou at Mr. 
Friedenbei^s, at Rasenheim. This man dwelt in 
a neat and beautiful house, which he had had 
built for him a short time before. The part of the 
country where he dwelt was extremely agreeable. 
When Stilling entered the house, and perceived 
tliat order, cleanliness, and neatness without mag- 
niiicence prevailed in every part of it, he was 
pleased, and felt that he could live there. But on 
entering the parlour, and seeing Mr. rViedenberg 
himself, with nis consort, and nine handsome well- 
made children, who presented themselves, one 
after the other, in neat and elefant, but not 
expensive clothing, every face beammg with truth, 
integrity, and cheerfulness — ^he was quite in ecstacy, 
and wished in reality to dwell for ever with these 
people. There was no bustle nor hurry to be seen, 
but on efficient activity, the result of harmony and 
good-will. 

Mr. Friedenberg, in a ftiendly manner, offered 
him his hånd, and invited him to dinner. Stilling 
accepted the offer with pleasure. On conversing 
with these people, he immediately perceived an 
inexpressible harmony of spirit ^ all of them im- 
mediately became fond of StiUmg, and he also 
loved them all exceedingly. His conversation with 
Mr. and Mrs. Friedenberg was entirely upon re- 
ligion and true ^dliness, whlch was the chief and 
sole concem of these people. 

After dinner, Mr. Friedenberg accompanied him 
to the patient, whom he attended to, and then 
went ba^k with his friend to drink coffee. In a 
word, these three spirits, Mr. and Mrs. Frieden- 
berg and Stilling, united firmly together, and be- 
came intimate finends, without venturing to express 
it. In the evening, the latter retumed to his place ; 
but after this visi^ he felt, in some measure, a void ; 
he had never met with such a family since the days 
of his youth, and would gladly have resided nearer 
Mr. fViedenber^, in order to associate more with 
him and his family. 

Meanwhile, the patient at Rasenheim began to 
recover, and there were several in that part, and 
even in Schonenthal itself, who desired his aid ; 
he therefore resolved, with the consent of Mr. 
Spanier, to go every fortnight, on the Saturday 
afternoon, to visit his patients, and return on the 
Monday morning, He arranged it so, that he 
aniTea on the Baturday evening. at, Mr. Friedon* 



berg's, then wøBit åboQt on th« Sonday moniing 
visiting hia patients, even as far as Soh5nentha^ 
and retumed bæk to Rasenheim on the Sundii^ 
evening, from whence he went home again on thø 
Monday morning. Through these repeated visits, 
his intimate oonnaxion with Mr. Friedenberg and 
his family became more aad more str^ngthened ; 
he acquired aJso a pleasing acqaalatance with 
many pious people in Sohdnenthal^ who altemately 
invited him on Sundays to dine with them, and 
oonversed with him on religion and other good 
subjeots. 

Things ootttinued thus imtil the Febroaiy of the 
folio wing year, 1770, when Mrs. Friedenbeig waa 
delivered of a daughter. Mré Friedenberg not 
only informed Stilling of this pleasing event, but 
even requested him to stand sponsor, the foUowing 
Friday, at the ohristening of his child. Thia 
caused Stilling extreme pleasore. Mr. Spanier, 
however, could not comprehend how a merohant 
should come to ask the olerk of another merohant 
to be eodfather to his child ; but Stilling was not 
astonished at it, for Mr. Friedenberg and he no 
longer knew of any difference of rank— they w^e^ 
brothers. 

Stilling therefore went^ at the time appointed, 
to assist at the baptism. Now Mr. Friedenberg 
had a daughter, who was the eldest of his children, 
and about that time in her twenty^first year. This 
youn? lady had loved quietness and retir«ment 
from ner youth, and she was therefore reserved to^ 
wards all strangers, particularly when they were 
better dressed than she was accustomed to. AL* 
though this circumstance, as it regarded StilliUfi^ 
was not an obstacle, yet she avoided him as mudx 
as shé could, so that he saw her tery seldom. Her 
whole occupation, from her youth up, had consisted 
in those domestic emjploymentsj which were 
suited to her sphere oi lixe, and the necessary 
instruction of the Christian religion according 
to the evangelical Lutheran confession, together 
with reading and writing ; in a word, she was a 
pretty, agreeable young girl, who had never mixed 
with the world, so as to be able to live according^ 
to the fashiom but whose epoå disposition richly 
recompensed for the want oi all these insignificant 
trifles In the estimation of a man of integrity. 

Stilling had not particularly remarked this youiijg 
lady in preference to the other children of his 
friend ; he felt within him no impulse to do so, 
nor did he venture to think of such a thing, be- 
cause it was necessary, previously, that obstaclea 
of a stupendous kind snould bé removed out of the 

This amiable ^1 was called GhnstiKa? fihe had 
been for some time very ill, and^ the physidans 



doubted of her recovery. Now when Stilling came 
to Rasenheim, he inquired after her, as the daugh- 
ter of his friend ; but as no one gave him an op- 
portunity of visiting her in her apartment, he did 
not think of it. 

That evening, however, after the ohristening was 
over, Mr. Friedenberg filled his long pipe, and 
said to the new sponsor, **Will it afford jrou 
pleasure for once to visit my sick daughter I I wish 
to know what you wlll say of her. You have already 
more knowledlge of diseases than many.*' Stilling 
consented, and they went up-stairs into the in- 
valid's chamber. She lav in bed, weak and poorly ; 
yet stUl she had much cheerfulnesd of spirit. Sne 
raised herself up, gave Stilling her hånd, and asked 
him to sit down. Both sat down therefore at the 
table, near the bed. Christina did not now feel 
ashamed in the presence of Stilling, but conversed 
with him on a variety of religions topics. She 
became very cheerful and sodable. She was often 
subject to attacks of a serious nature ; so that some 

1*2 
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one was obliøed to fiit up with her aU night ; ano- 
ther reaaon tor whioh waa, because she could not 
•leep madi. When they had sat awhile with her, 
and were about to leave her, the dck damsel re- 
qnetted her fikiher'B permission for Stilling to sit 
up with her that ni^t, along with her elder brother. 
Mr. Friedenbeig willmgly consented, but with the 
oondition thai Stilling had no objeotion to it. 
The latter was glad to shew this piece of Mendship 
to the patient as well as to the family. He betook 
himself) therefore, in the evening, with the eldest 
•on^ about nine o'clock, to her chamber; they 
both sat down at the table near the bed, and spoke 
with her on a Tsriety of subjects, in order to pass 
the time ; they also read aloud to her at in- 
terrals. 

About oneo^clock in the AoiTiing, the invalid re- 
qnested her two companions to bis quiet a little 
while, as she thong^t she shoold be able to sleep. 
Accordingly they were so. Young Mr. Frieden- 
berg, meanwhile^ stole down stairs, in order to 
prepare some ooffee ; but continuing absent some 
time, Stilling besan to nod in his chair. Aboat 
an hour aftor, the patient again began to move. 
Stillinff drew the curtains a little asunder, and 
asked lier howishe had slept I She answered, ^ I 
have lain in a kind of stupor. I will tell you some- 
thing, l^fr. StUling ! I have received a yery lively 
impression on mymind^res^ecting a subject which, 
howevar, I must not mention to you ull anotber 
time." At these words, Stilling was i>owerfully 
struck ; he f<^t from head to foot a trepidation he 
lud never before ezperieneed, and all at once a 
beam of light penetrated through his soul like light- 
ning. It was evident to his mind, what the will of Uod 
was, and what the words of the sick maiden signi- 
fied. With tears in her eyes he arose, bent over 
the bed, and said, ** I know, dear miss, what impres- 
sion you have received, and what the will of Groa is.*' 
She raised herself up, stretched out her hånd, and 
replied, ^ Do you know it t" Stilling put his right 
hånd into hers, and said, ^May GRod in heaven 
bless us ; we are etemally united ! " She answered 
^Yes! etemally so!" 

Her brother now came and brought the coffee, 
plaoed it upon the table^ and all three partook of 
it. The invalid was <^uite as tranquil as before ; 
she was neither more joyful nor more sorrowful — 
just as if nothing patticular had happened. But 
StUling was like one intoxicated; he knew not 
whether he was waldng or dreaming ; — ^he could 
neithrø think nor reflect upon this imheard-of event. 
However, he felt in his soul an indescribably tender 
inclination towards the dear invalid, so that he 
could joyfully have sacrificed his life for her, if it 
had been requisite ; and this pure flame was as if, 
without being kindled, a fire had fallen from heaven 
in>on his hes^ ; for certainly, his Christina had, at 
that time, neither charms, nor the will to charm ; 
and he himself was in such a situation that he 
idiuddered at the thought of marrying. But as 
aforesaid, he was stupined. and could not reflect 
upon his situation until the foUowing momin?, 
whilst he was retuming home. He previouslv took 
a tender leave of Christina, on which occasion he 
expressed his fears ; but she was quite confident in 
the matter, and added, ^Grod has certainly com- 
menced this afiair, and he will as certainly finish 
it!** 

On the wav, Stilling began to reflect upon his 
situation, ana the whdle afiair appeared oireadful 
to him. He was convinced that Mr. Spanier, as 
soon as he was made ac(][uainted^ with the step he 
had taken, would immediately withdraw his assist- 
ance from him and dismiss him ; consequently he 
would be out of bread, and be placed in his former 
drcumstances. Besides this, he could not possibly 



imagine that Mr. Friedenberg would be pleased 
with him ; for to betrothe hhnself with his daughter 
whilst in a situation in which he was unable to 
maintain himself, much less support a wife and 
childreu — ^nay, even whilst requunng a large sum 
himself— this was in reality a miserable return for 
his fiiendship ; it might rather be looked upon 9s a 
dreadful abuse of it. These reflections caused 
Stilling heartfelt anxiety, and he feared being 
placed in still more difficult circumstances than he 
had ever experienced before. He felt like one who 
has climbed up a high rock by the sea-side, and 
cannot come down again without the danger of 
being dashed to pieoes ; but ventures, and leaps 
into the 8e% in the hope of saving himsdf by 
swinmung. 

Stilling knew not what to do ;— )ie cast himself 
with his Christina into the arms of the patemal 
nrovidence of God, and was then tranquil; but 
ne resolvedy notwithstanding, to mention nothing 
of this eventy either to Mr. Spanier or to any one 
else. 

Mr. Friedenberg had given Stilling permission 
to consign to him all the medicines for lus patients 
in that part of the countnr, to be forwarded to 
them ; he therefore sent ofi^a padcet of physic to 
him, on the foUowing Saturday, which was eight 
days after his betrothment, and this he accom- 
panied by a letter, which flowed entirdv from his 
heart, and which pretty dearly revealed what was 
passing in xt ; nay, wlutt was stiU more, he even 
inclosed in it a sealed letter to Christina ; and he 
did all this without considering or reflecting what 
might result from it ; but when the packet was 
despatched, he began to consider what the con- 
sequences mi^ht be. His heart beat, and he could 
scarcely contam himself. 

Never had he found a joumey more laborious 
than his customary one tb Rasenheim, which he 
took the week foUowing, on the Saturday evening. 
The nearer he came to the house, the more his 
heart palpitated. He entered the parlour : — 
Christina had recovered a little ; she was there, with 
her purents,and some of the chUdren. He went up to 
Mr. Friedenberg with his usual pleasant look, gave 
him his band ; and the latter received him with his 
wonted friendslup, as did also Mrs. Friedrøiberg, 
and last of all, Christina. Stilling then lefl the 
room, and went into his bed<«hamber, in order to 
lay down a few things he had with him. His heart 
was already lighter ; for his fnend had either per- 
ceived nothing, or else was satisfied with the whole 
' affidr. He now went down again, expecting what 
further would take place. On amving at the 
bottom of the stairs, Christina, who was standing 
at the door of a room opposite the parlour, beckoned 
to him to enter; she closed the door after him, 
and both sat down together. Christina then began : 
— ^ Oh how much you terrified me by your letter ! 
— ^my parents know aU. Listen, and I wiU tell you 
every thing as it occurred. When the letters came, I 
was m the parlour with my father, but my mother 
was on the bed in her chamber. My father broke 
open the letter ; he found another in it for me, and 
handed it to me, with the words, ' There is aJso a 
letter for thee.' I blushed, took it, and read it. 
My father also read his, sometimes shook his head, 
stood, comddered, and then read further. At 
length, he went into the chamber to my mother ; I 
comd hear aU that was said. My father read Uie 
letter to her. When he had finished, my mother 
laughed; and said, *Dost thou understand what 
the letter means I — he has a mind to our daughter.' 
My father answered, * That is not possible ; he was 
om^ one nig^ht with her, with my son ; besides 
which, she is iU ; and yet the letter seems to me to 
imply something of the kind.' * Yes^ yes/ said my 
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mother ; * do not think otherwise ; it is so) "Mj 
father then went out, and said nothing more. Mr 
mother immediatelv cailed out to me, and sai^ 
' Come, Christina, he down a Uttle hy me ; thou 
art certajnly weary of sitting.' I went to her, and 
lajr down h^ her. * Hear me,* she began ; * has our 
£nend Stilling an inclination for thee I' I boldly 
said, * Yes, he has.' She continued, ^ Ton have not^ 
however, promised marriage to each other I* * Yes, 
mother,' 1 answered; 'we are betrothed;' and 1 
Tras then obliged to weep. 'Indeedl' said my 
mother ;^how did that happen ! — ^for you have not 
been alone together ! ' I then related to her every 
thing eircumstantially, as it had occurred, and 
told ner the plain truth. She was astonished at it, 
and said, ^ Thou art involving thyself in difficulties. 
Stilting must first study, before you can live to- 
gether j— how wilt thou bear that I B^des, thou 
art but weak in mind and body.' I answered, that 
I would do as well as I was able — the Lord would 
assist me ; that I mtut marry him ; yet if my pa- 
rents forbade it, I would obey them ; but I would 
aever take another. * Thou hast nothing to fear,' 
rejoined my mother. As soon as mv parents were 
again alone in the room, and I in the parlour, she 
related every thing to my father, just as I had told 
her. He was long silent ; but at length he said, * I 
have never heard of such a thing before ; I can say 
nothing to it.' Thus the matter still stands ; my 
father nas not said a word to me, either good or 
bad. But it is now our duty to ask our parents 
this very evening, and obtain their full oonsent. 
Just as you went upHBtairs, my fiEither said to me, 
' Go with Stilling into the other room alone ; thou 
hast probably something to say to him.' " 

StiUing's neart leaped for joy. He felt that the 
matter would terminate favorably. He conversed 
some time longer with his belo ved, and they bound 
themselves once more^ in a close embrace, to invio> 
lable fidelity, and an upright deportment before 
God and man. 

Afler supper in the evening, when all besides in 
the house were aslee^, Mr. and Mrs. Friedenberg, 
together with Christma and Stilling, continued 
sittiag in the parlour. The latter then began, and 
faithDilly related the whole event in all its 
minutest details, and conduded with these words : 
" Now I ask you sincerely, if you are heartily will- 
ing to receive me into the number of your child- 
ren ? I wiU faithfully, with the help of God, fulfil 
every filial duty, and I solemnly protest against all 
help and assistance towards my studies. I request 
your daughter alone ; — ^yes, I take God to witness, 
that it is the most dreadful thought I could have, 
were I to imagine you perhaps might think I had 
any mean intention in this connection." 

Mr. Friedenberg sighed deeply, and a few tears 
ran down his cheeks. ** Yes," said he, ** my dear 
friend, I am satisfied, and willingly accept you for 
my son ; for I see that the finger of God is at work 
in the matter. I cannot say any thing against it ; 
besides, I know you, and am well aware that you 
are too honorable to have such unchristian inten- 
tions ; but this I must candidly add, that I am not 
at al} in a situation to bear the expence of your 
stud^Qg at the university." He then tumed to 
Christina, and said, ** But hast thou sufficient con- 
fidence in thyself to be able to bear the lone 
absence of thy friend ?" She answered,** Yes; God 
will give me strength for it." 

Mr. IViedenberg now rose up, embraced Stilling, 
kissed him, and wept on his neck ; afber him, Mrs. 
Friedenberg did the same. The sensations which 
StiUing experienced are inexpressible ; it seemed 
to him as if he were translated into paradise. He 
did not trouble himself in the least whence the 
BtoneyJTor the prosecution of his studies was to 



come from. The words, * The Lord will provide,'* 
were so deeply engraven on his soul, Uiat lie could 
not feel anxious. 

Mr. Friedenberg advised him to continue that 
year with Mr. Spanier, and to betake himself to 
the nniversity the foUowing autxmm. This was 
just what Stilling wished, and had also been his in- 
tention. Finally, they all resolved to keep thé 
matter a profound secret, in order to prevent the 
misjudgjngs of others ; and then by forvent prayer 
on all sides, entreated the blessing of God on this 
important undertaking. 

Stilling therefore snll continued in his situation 
with Mr. Spanier, as weU as his cnstomary walks 
to Basenheim and Schonenthal. A quarter of a 
year before Miohaéhnas, he announced his inten- 
tion to Mr. Spanier, in a polite and friendly man- 
ner, and besou^t iiim not to take this step amiss, 
since, beiu^ in uie thirtieth year of his age, it was 
at length tmie for him to provide for hiimself . To 
all this, Mr. Spanier did not answer a word, but 
remained perfectly silent; from that time^ now- 
ever, his neart was entirély tumed away from 
Stilling, so that the last three months were not a 
Uttle painful to him — not becauseany one threw 
any difficulty in his way, but because friendship 
and familianty had whoUy disappeared. 

Four weeks before the Frankfort autumnal fair. 
Stilling took leave of his former dear patron, 
and tne whole household. Mr. Spanier wept 
bitterly, but did not say a word, either good or 
evil. Stilling wept also ; and thus he leftms last 
school or siuiation as tutor, and removed to his 
friende at Basenheim, after having quietly speat 
seven entire and pleasant years in one place. 

Mr. Spanier had never communicated los true 
intentions with regard to Stilling. It was impossi- 
ble for the latter to enter into his pkm of becoming 
a doctor merely as regards tlie title, without 

Sossessing sufficient knowledge ; and as Mr. Spanier 
id not mlly communicate to him the rest of his 
plan, Stilting could not be acquainted with it, 
much less depend upon it. Besides all this» provi- 
dence led him, as it were, with might and power, 
without his cooperation ; so that he was obliged to 
foUow its guidance,^ even though he had resolved 
upon something difierent for himsdf. But the 
mostdisadvantalgeous circumstauce for Stilling was, 
that having never made any certain agreement 
with Mr. Spanier with regard to saJary, the worthj 
man ^ve nim only what was sufficient for his 
pecessities. But as he had been in the habit of 
purchasing books and other requisites^ — which, 
taken altogether, made something considerable 
yearly — Mr. Spanier gave him nothing at hia 
departure ; so uiat he arrived at Mr. Frieaenberg's, 
at Basenheim, without money. The latter, how« 
ever, immediately advanced *him a hundred rix- 
dollars, to procure what was most necessary for his 
joumey, and the remainder he was to take with 
nim; whilst his Christian friends at Schonenthal 
presented him with a new coat, and offered their 
further assistance. 

Stilling continued four weeks with his intended 
and her family, during which time he made pre- 
parations for removing to the nniversity. He had 
not yet made choice of one, but waited for an iu- 
timation from his Heavenly Father ; for since 
he intended to study simply from &ith, it was 
necessary he should not foUow his own will in 
anything. 

At the end of three weeks, he went once more 
to Schonenthal to visit his friends there. On his 
arrival, a very dear and valued friend asked him, 
whither he intended to go. He reptied, he did not 
know. "Oh," said she, "our neighbour, Mr. 
Troost, is going to Strasburg to spend a winter 
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ikefo ; go with IdmJ^ This tonohed StOling^s 
lieart ; ne felt ihat this was the intimation he had 
waited fbr. Meanwhile, Mr. Troost hinifielf entered 
theroom. StiUmg's friend immediatelj began to 
apeak to him conceming him. The worthy man 
iras heartily pletused at haying him for a com- 
paidoii, for he had aJready heard Bomething of 

Kr. Troost was^ at that tixnef a man of ahout 
fortyyears of age, and still immarried. He had 
alrædy piactised for twentv yeara, with much 
c^bnty, as a surøeon in Schdnenthal ; but beiug 
no longer satisfied with hia knowledge, he deter- 
mined once more to study anatomy Uioroughly, 
at Strasbnrg, and attend other surgical lectures, m 
order to return fumished with new powers, that he 
nught be able to serve his neighbours tne more 
e^tnally. He had already spent some years at 
this oelebrated nniversity in his youth, and there 
laid the fonndation of his knowledge, 

Now ^lis wa^ jnst the nroper man for Stilling. 
He had the best and noblest of hearts, composed 
entirely of philanthropy and friendship ; and 
possess^d; beaides this, an excellent character, 
much religion^ and the virtues resultinp^ from it. 
He Imew the world, and was well acquamted with 
Strasbnrg ; ond certainly it was a ,very patemal 
ffpidaace of Frovidence, that Stilling became 
aqqoainted wiUi him jnst at that time. He there- 
£)re inunediately made friends with Mr. Troost. 
They agreed to travel to Frankfort with merchants 
proeeeqmg to the fair, and from thence to Stras^ 
burg by a return-chaise ; they aJso decided upon 
the day of their departure, which was fixed for 
that day w^ek. 

Stilling had alread^ communi<^ted to his father 
and un(»e, in the provinoe of Salen, his fiirther and 
gingiilar guidance; they were terrified and astonish- 
ed; they feared, hopéd, and confessed that they 
must resign him entirely to God, and merely stand 
at a dist^ce, and contemplate his aspiring flight 
with fear and trembling ; meanwhile they wished 
him every imaginable bksslng. 

Stilling's situation was now^ in eveiy respect, 
dreadfuL Let any rational man imagine himself 
in his plao^ and feel ! — ^He had betrothed himself 
with a tender, pious, susceptible, but at the same 
time sickly young woman, whom he loved more 
than his own sou^ and who was pronounced by all 
the physicians to be consumptive, so that he had 
great reason to fear when he took leave of ^her 
that he -should see her no rnori^. Besides this, he 
felt all the painful sufferings which her tender and 
affectionate heart would have to endure for such a 
length of time. The whole of his future wel£Eu:e 
depended solely on his becoming a complete 
physician, and tor this purpose a thousand ris- 
dollars at least were requisite, of which he could 
not tell where in the whole world to raise a 
hundred ; conaequently his situation was cnticaJ, 
even in this ren>ect ; if he £E»led in the latter 
point, he would mil in everythiog. 

Yet, although Stilling placed Si this before him 
in a very lively manner^ he nevertheless fixed his 
confidence firmly on Grod, and drew this inference : 
—^ Grod begins nothing without temunating 
it gloriously. Xow it is most certainly true, that 
^e alone has ordered my present circumstances, 
entirelv without my cooperation :— consequently, 
it is aJso most certainly true, that He will accom- 
plish every thing regaroing me in a manner worthy 
of Hun,»' 

This conclusion fre<^uently rendered him so cou- 
rageous, that he smilingly said to his friends 

at Basenheim, ** I wonder from what quarter my 

Heavenly Father will provide me witn money !" 

However« he did uoi commnnicate his peculiar 



situation to any other individoal« and espdoially 
not to Mr. Troost, for this tender friend wouldl 
have hesitated much to take him with him ; or he 
woidd at least have had to endure much anxiety. 
on his account. 

At length, the day of his departure approached i 
Quristina swam in tears, and occasionaUy fainted 
a^rav, and the whole house was troubled. 

The last evening, Mr. Friedenberg and Stilling 
sat together aXone. The former could not refr-ain 
from weeping. He said with tears to Stilling, 
<* My dear friend. I am heartily concemed about 
you;— -how gladly would 1 provide you with 
money, if I were able I I beean my business and 
manu&ctory with nothing, and I am now just in a 
situation to maintain myself respectably; but were 
I to bear the expense of your studies, I should 
quite lose ground again. Besides this^ I have ten 
children; and what I do for the nrst» I owe 
toalL" 

^ Hear m& my dear friend,"^ answered Stillings 
with a cheernil courage and a joyfol mien ; ** I do 
not wish for a farthing from you ; beUeve assuredly, 
that He who was able to feed so many thousand 
people in the desert with a little bread, lives still, 
and to Him I commit myself. He will certainly 
find out means. Do not you therefore be anxious 
— ^*The Lord will provide.' ** 

He had already sent off his hooks, clothes, ond 
lug^age to Frankfort ; and the next morning, alter 
havmg breakfasted with his friends, he ran up to 
the cnamber of his Christina, where she sat and 
wept, He took her in his arms, kissed her, and 
said, '* Farewell, my angel ! — ^the Lord stren^hen 
thee, and preserve thee in health and happmess^ 
tiU we see each other again I" So saying, he ran 
out of the door. He then took leave of every one^ 
hastened away^ and wept copiously on the road« 
Christina's elder brother accompanied him to 
Schonenthal. The latter then tumed back aorrow- 
fiilly, and Stilling repaired to his travellxng 
companion. 

I will saynothing respecting his Journey to 
Frankfort, They all arrived there in safety, with 
the exception of having suffered a violent mf^i in 
the neighbourhood of EUefeld on the Bhine. f 

Forty rix«dollars was the whole of StiUing's 
property on setting out from Basenheim. They 
were compelled to remain eleven days at Frank- 
fort, waiting for an opportunity to proceed further; 
indeed, Mr. Troost could not leave sooner.; his 
money consequently melted away in such a man- 
ner, that two days before his departure for Stras- 
bnrg, he had only a single rix-doUar lefb, and this 
was all the money he nad in the world. He said 
nothing of it to any one, but waited for the 
assistance of his heavenly Father. However, not- 
withstanding his courage, he was still uneasy, he 
walked about, and prayed inwardly to God. 
Meanwhile, he happened to reach the Komerberg, 
and there met TiKth a merohant trom Schonenthi^ 
who knew him well, and was also a friend of his ; I 
will call him liebmann. 

Mr. Liebmann saluted him in a friendly manner, 
and aaked him how it fared with him. He an- 
swere^ "Very well.*' " I am glad of it," rejoined 
the other ; " come this evening to my apartment, 
and sup with me on what I luive." Stilliiig pro- 
mised to do so, and Mr. liebmann tiien sEowed 
him where he was lodging. 

In the evening, he went to the place appointed. 
Afler supper, Mr. liebmann begau as foUows : — 
**Tell me, my friend, who fumishes you with 
money to enable you to study 1" Stilling smUed, 
and answered, " I have a rloh Father in heaven ; 
He wiU provide for me." Mr. Liebmann looked at 
him, and continued, ^ How muoh have you at pr#- 
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sent!" Stillinff answered, ^Qne lix-doUaiv-and 
that is all." "do!" rejoined liebmanu; '^I am 
one of your Father's stewards ; I will therefore now 
aot the paymaster." On tlus he banded over 
thirty-three rix-dollars to StUliog, and said, ^I 
cannot at present spare more; you will find 
assistance every where. If you are subsequently 
able to return me.the money, weU 1— if not, it is no 
matter." StiUing felt warm tears in his eyes. He 
thanked him heartUy for his kindness, ond added, 
*'I am now rich enough. I do not wish to hare 
more." This first triaL made him iso courageous^ 
that he no longer doubted that the Lord woold 
certainly help mm through every difficulty. He 
also receivea letters from Basenheim, from Mr. 
Friedenberg and Christina. The latter had taken 
couragOi and stedfastly determined to wait pa- 
tiently. The former wrote to him in the most 
tender language, and commended him to the pater- 
nal provioence of God. He answered the two 
letters likewise with all possible tendemess and 
affection, However, he mentioned nothing of this 
first trial of his faith, but merely wrote that he 
had abundance. 

Two days afber, Mr. Troost met with a return- 
chaise to Manheim, which he hired for himself 
and Stilling, in company with an honest merchant 
from Lucerne, in Switzerland, They then took 
leave of all their aoquaidtances and friends^ took 
their seats in the ohiaise^ and prooeeded on their 

In order to pass the time pleasantly, each re- 
lated what he knew. Their Swiss companion 
became so sociable that he opened lus whole heart 
to our two travellers. Stillmg was afiocted by it ; 
and he related his whole life, with all its particu- 
lårs, so that the Swiss gentleman often shed teiure 
of sympathy. Mr. Troost also had never heard it 
before ; he was likewise much moved by it, and 
his friendship for Stilling became so muoh the 
greater. 

At Manheim they again took a^retum-ehaise 
to Stra«(burg. On entering the great forest be- 
tween Speyer and Lauterburg, Stilling aluj^hted. 
He was unaccustomed to riding, and coum not 
well bear the motion of the chaise, particularly in 
eandy roads. The Swiss gentleman alighted also, 
but Mr. Troost remained m the carriage. Whilst 
the two traveUers were thus walking together, the 
Swiss asked Stilling whether he woull not part 
with MoUtor's manuscript, since he pAssessed a 
copy of it, for five louis-d*ors. Stilling regarded 
this again as a hint from God, and therefore 
promised it to him. 

They at length got into the chaise again. Whilst 
conversing on a variety of subject>s, Mr. Troost, 
very mal-4propo8, began to speak of the manuscript 
above-mentioned. It was lus opinion, that when 
Stilling had once finished his studies, he would put 
Httle value on such secrets and quackenr, oe- 
cause they were never what they pretended to 
be. This made the Swiss gentleman prefer his iSiYe 
louis-d'ors to the manuscript*. Had Mr. Troost 
been aware of what had passed between the two, 
he would certainly have been silent on the 
subject. 

Our travellers axrived safe and well at Strås- 
burg, and took up their quarterswith counsellor 
Blesig, at the sign of the Axe. Stilling, as well 
as his friend, wrote home, and announced their 
safe arrival to their several friends. 

Stilling could not rest until he had viewed the 
beautifnf cathedral, both extemally and intemallv. 
He was so much delighted with it, that he publicly 
said,**The sight of it alone was worth thejoumey; 
it is well it was buUt by a German." The next 
day they inøeribed ihenuielyes as m^nbers of the 



univeraity ; and Mr. Troost^ who waø known tliørei 
sou^ht for a convenient apartment for them both. 
This he found also accorahig to his wish ; for in 
the most convenient place for them, dwelt a rioh 

and respectable merchant, of the name of B » , 

whose brother had resided in Sohdnenthal, and he 
therefore showed kindness to Mr. Troost and hig 
companion. This gentleman let them an ezælr 
lently-fumiflhed room on the first fioor, fisr a 
moderate piioe, of which they accordingly took 
possession. 

Mr. TVoost next went in aeai^ of a good eating- 
house ; «md this he likewise fomid olose at hånd, 
where there waa an excellent dinner-olub. Here 
he agreed for himself and Stilling by the montili. 
The Jlatter, meanwhile, inquired abont the lecturet, 
and attended as many of them as were held. 
Physics, ohemistry, and anatomy were his chief 
objects, and these he immediately entered upon. 

The next day at noon, they went, for tne first 
time, to the table*d'h6te to dine. They were the 
first there, and their piaces were pointed out to 
them. About twenty persons dinea at this iMa^ 
and they saw them enter one after another. In 
pexticular, there eame (me into the room, very 
briskly, with larfi^ bright e^es, beautiful foreh^^ 
and handsome ngure. This person attracted the 
eyes of Mr. Troost and StUlin^ ; the former said 
to the latter, ^ What a fine-lookmg man !" StOling 
was of the same opinion ; however, he thought 
that they would both have muoh tronble with hun, 
becauae ne looked upoa. him as a wild yonng fellow ; 
this he inferred from the freedom of manner as- 
sumed by the student ; however, Stilling was mis- 
taken. Meanwhile they heard that this remarkable 
individual waa cailed ** Gdethe.** ^^- 

There were also two other stadents of medidne ; 
the one from Yienna, the other from Alsace. The 
name of the first was Waldberg. He showed, in 
his whole deportment, that he possessed ability ; 
but at the same time, a heart full of ridioule 
against religion, and full of licentiousness in his 
manners. The one from Alsace was called Melzer, 
and waa rather foppish ; he had a good disposition, 
but nnfortunately was inclined to be iraseible and 
mistrustful. He had his seat next to Stilling, and 
soon became very friendly with him. Then came 
a student of divinity of the name of Lerse, one of 
the most exeellent df men ; he was G6ethe^s fåvor- 
itc^ and this partiality he justly merited ; for Ida 
abUities were great, he was a gooå divinei, and had 
besides the rare gift of uttermg the most strildng 
satirieal things in the preeence o? persons of vicious 
habits. His temper was extremely noble. Another 
came who took nis place near Goethe ; I will say 
nothing more of him, than that he waa a good daw 
in peawok's feathers. 

A very worthy Strasbnrger sat also at table. 
His place was the npprørmom, and wonld have been 
BO, if it had been behind the door. His modesty 
does not permit me to panegyrise him ; it was Mr. 
Saltzmann the registrar. If my readers can imagine 
to themselves a man possessing the most thorough 
and sentimental philosophy, combined with the 
most genuine piety«-they will form an idea of 
Saltanumn. GMhe and Saltuiiatm were cørdial 
friends. 

Mr. Troost said inalowvoioe to St]Ilmg,«We 
shall do best to be sUent here for the first fort- 
night." The latter reeognized the tmth of this 
remark ; they therefore said nothing, nor did any 
one take particular notice of them, tøcoept'that 
G6ethe sometimes rolled his eyes upon them ; he 
sat oppoeite Stilling, and had the presidency of the 
table, without seeking it. 

Mr. Troost was very useful to Stilling ; he knew 
the world bettei:, and conld therefbre lead 
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sftfely tliTOiigh ; trithont him, Stilling would have 
stumbled ahundred times. Thus kind wajs his 
HeayenlyFather towards him, so that he eren pro- 
vided him with a guardian, who could not only 
assist him in word and deed, but from whom he 
conld also receive instruction and direction in his 
studies ; for eertainly, Mr. Troost was an able 
and experienced surgeon. 

Stimng haying now made all his arrangements, 
pursued his oonrse heroically ; he was in his 
element; he eagerlv attended to every thing he 
heard; but he neither transcribed leoturei^ nor 
any thinø else, but transferred every thing into 
g&at^el ideas. Happy is he, who knows how to 
practise this method well ; but it is not £;iven to 
every ene. His two professors^ the cd.ebrated 
Messieurs Spielmann and Lobstem, soon observed 
hiwi^ and became fond of him, particularly because 
he conducted himself in a grave, manly, and 
retired manner. 

But his thirty-three nz-doUars had now melted 
down again to a single one ; on which account,there- 
fore^ he began a^^ain to pray fervently. God heard 
and answered lum ; for just at the time of need, 
Mr. Troost begim to say to him one morning, 
^ You have, I believe, brought no money with you ; 
I will lend you siz Carolines (abont five pounds) 
nntil you receive a remittanoe.'' Although Stilling 
knew as little where a remittance as money was to 
oome from, yet he aceepted this friendly offer, and 
Mr. Troost paid him six louis-d'ors. Who waa it 
that excited the heart ofhisfrUnd to make ihia offer, at 
the very moment when it waa needed f 

Mr. l>oost was dressed neatly and fashionably ; 
Stilling likewise pretty much so. He had on a 
dark-brown coat, with velveteen trowsers ; he had, 
however, stLLl a round wig, which he wished to wear 
by tums with his bag-wigs. He^ put this on, on 
cme occasion, and appeared with it at the dinner- 
table. No one troubled himself about it, ezcept 
Mr* Waldberg from Vienna. The latter looked at 
him, and as he had already heard that Stilling was 
inoUned to be very religious, he be^an by siking 
him, whether Adam wore a round wig in paradise f 
All laughed heartily, except Saltzxmann, Goethe, 
and Troost — ihey <ud not laugh. Stilline's anser 
pervaded every limb, and he answered, '^You 
ongfat to be ashamed of such ridicule. Such a 
oommon-place idea is not worth a lau^ P But 
Goethe intenrupted him, and added, *' Trv a man 
first, whether he deserves to be ridiculed. It is 
devUish to make a jest of a worthy man, who has 
offended no one." fVom that time^ Goethe took 
StiUing^B part^ visited him, became fond of him, 
made an alliance of firienddiip and £rateniity with 
him, and labored on every occasion to shew him 
kindness. It is lamentable that so few persons 
know the heart of this excellent man. 

After Martinmas, lectures on midwifery were 
aimounced, and those who were desirous of attend- 
in^ them, were invited. This was a principal thing 
With Stilling ; he therefore presented lubmself, on 
tihe Monday evening, with otners, in order to sub- 
soribe. He had no idea but that these lectures 
would be paid for, like the othent, after they were 
ended ; but how was he dismayed, when the doctor 
announced that the gentlemen would please j^y 
six louis-d'ors eadi wr the lectures, the followmg 
^ursday evening I There was, therefore, an ex- 
ception m this case, and that for a cood reason. 
Now if Stilling did not pay on the £iy fixed, his 
name would be struck out. This would have been 
dis^iracefulj and would have weakened the credit 
whioh Stillmg absolntely required. He was there- 
fore at a loss what to do. Mr. Troost had already 
advanced him six louis d'ors, and there was still 
no prospect of being able to return them.' 



As soon as Stilling entered his apartment, and 
found it empty — for Mr. Troost was gone to attend 
a lecture — he shut the door after hmi, threw him- 
self down in a comer, and wrestled earnestly with 
Grod for aid and compassion. The Thursday even- 
ing however arrived, without any thing of a consol- 
ing nature manifesting itself. it was already £ve 
o'ciock ; and six was the time that he ougnt to 
have the money. Stilling's faith began almost to 
fail ; he broke out into aperspiration with anxiety, 
and his wholé face was wet with tears. He felt 
no more courage or faith, and therefore he looked 
forward to the future as to a heil with aU its tor- 
ments. Whilst he was pacing the room ocoupied 
with such ideas, some one knocked at the door. 
He caUed out, ^ Come in I " It was their landlord, 

M^. Il . He entered the room, and after the 

customary oompliments, he began, ** I am come to 
see how you are, and whether you are satisfied with 
your lodging." (Mr. Troost was still not there, 
and knew nothing of Stilling's present stmggles.) 
Stilling answered, ^ Yonr inquines afber my health 
do me much honor ; I am well, thank God ! and 
your apartment is quite accordmg to the wish of 
Dothof us.** 

Mr. R rejoined, **I am very glad of it, 

particularly as I see yon are such well-behaved and 
worthy people. But I wished particularly to ask 
you one thiug : — ^have you brought money with 
you, or do you eaqpect bilis V* Stilling now felt 
like Habbakuk, when the an^l took him by the 
hair of his head to carry hun to Babylon. He 
answered, ^No, I have brought no money with 
me.** 

Mr. B stood, looked at him fixedly, and 
said, ^ For God's sake, how will you be able to 
proceed I" 

Stilling answered, ** Mr. Troost has already lent 
me something.'' **BvLt he requires his money 
himself," rejoined Mr. R*— -. ''I will advance 
you money, — as much as you need ; and when yon 
receive your remittance, you need only give the 
bill to me, that you may have no trouble in dis- 
posing of it. Are you m want of any money at 
present!" Stilling could scarcely refrain m>m 
crying ont ; however, he restrained himself, so as 
not to shew his feelings. ** Yes," said he, ** I 
have need of six louis-d'ors this evening, and I 
was at a loss." 

Mr. Rt"* ^*s shocked, and replied, *^ Yes, I 
dåre say 9^u are ! I now see that God has sent me 
to your assistance,** and went out of the room. 

Stilling felt at this moment like Daniel ih the 
lion's den, when Habbakuk brought him his food ; 
he was overpowered by his Sehngs, and was 
scarcely aware of Mr. R-- — 's réentering the room. 
This excellent man brought eight louis-d'ors, 
handed them to him, and went away. 

In the sphere in which Stilling now moved, he 
had daily temptations enough to become a sceptic 
in religion. He heard, every day, new reasons 
against the Bible, against Chnstianity, and against 
the principles of the Christian religion. aSi the 

Eroo& he had ever coUected, and which had always 
itherto tranquillized him, were no longer sufficient 
to satisfy his mflexible reason ; the tnals of faith 
alone, of which he had alrecidy experienced so 
many, in the dealings of Divine IVovidence with« 
him, made him qmte in'Miucible. He therefore 
concluded as foUows:— "He who so obviously 
hears the prayers of men, and guides their destinies 
BO wonderfully and visibly, must, beyond diq;)ute, 
bs the true God, and his doctrine the word of Grod. 
Now I have ever adored and worshipped Jesus 
Christ, as my Crod and Saviour. He has heard me 
in the hour of need, and wonderfully supported and 
euccoured me. Consequently Jesus ChriiBt is in* 
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eonteBtiblyHie true God, his doctrine is the word 
of God, and his religion, as He has instituted it, 
the true religion." 

This inference, indeed, was of no value to others, 
but it was perfectly sufiGlcient for bimself, to defend 
him from all doubts. 

As soon as Mr. R— was gone, Stilling fell on 
the floor, thanked Grod with tears, and cast Imnsell 
anew into His patemal arms, aiter which he went 
to the coUeee, and paid as well as the best. 
" Whilst this was passing in Strasburg, Mr. Lieb- 
mann of SchonentluJ paid a visit, on one ocoasion, 
to Mr. Friedenberg at Basenheim, for they were 
very good friends. liebmann knew notmng of 
Stilling's alliance with Christina^ althou|;h he was 
well aware that Friedenberg was his cordial 
friend. 

Whilst they were sitting together, the oonversa- 
tion turned upon their fiiend at Strasbu]^. lieb- 
mann was never weary in relating how ^&. Troost 
commended Stilling's industry, genius, and good 
success in his studies. Friedenberg and his family, 
particularly Christina^ were heartily delighted at 
it. Liebmann could not comprehend whience he 
had his money, any more than Friedenberg. 
** WeU," continued Liebmann, ** I wish some friend 
would join with me ; we would remit him, for once, 
a considerable sum." 

Mr. Friedenberg peroeived this leading of Pro- 
vidence, and he comd scarcely refirain from tears. 
But Christina ran up-stairs into her room, cast her- 
self before God, and prayed. Friedenberg re|)lied, 
^ I will join with you in iiu" Liebmann rejoiced, 
and said, ** Well, then, do you count out one hun- 
dred and fifty rix-dollars ; I will add as many 
more to them, and send off the biU to him." Frieden- 
berg willingly did so. 

A fortnieht after the severe trial of foith which 
Stilling had endured, he.received, quite unexpect- 
edly, a latter from Mr. liebmann, together with a 
bill for three hundred rix-dollars. He laughed 
aloud, placed himself against the window, cast a 
joyful look towards heaven, and said, ^' This is only 
possible with thee, thou Almighty Father ! — ^may 
my whole life be devoted to thy praise !" 

He now paid Mr. Troost, Mr. K ^ and others 

to whom he was indebted, and retained enough to 
enable him to get through the winter. His manner 
of life at Strasburg was so remarkable, that the 
whole university spoke of him. PhiloBophy had 
been, from the first, the science to which his 
spirit most peculiarlv inclined. In order to ex- 
ercise himseu in it the more, he resolved to read 
a pubHc lecture in his apartment, in the evenings, 
from five to six o'clock, at which hour he was 
at leisure. For as he had a good natural gift 
of eloquence, he the more readily resolved to 
do this, partly to rehearse what he had heard, and 
exerdse himself further in it, and partly also to 
attain an ability for speaking in public. Åa he 
demanded nothiug for it, and as this lecture was 
regarded as a repetition, he succeeded in it, with- 
out any one objecting to it. He obtained a num- 
ber of hearera, and in consequence^ many acquaint- 
ances and Mends. 

His own lectures, he never neglected. He pre- 
pared his own studies in anatomy with pleasure 
and delight ; and what he had prepared, he de- 
monstrated publicly, so that both professors and 
students were astonished at him. Professor Lob- 
stein, who, as is well known, occupied this depart- 
ment with the greatest celebrity, grew very fond of 
him, and sparea nopains to instruct him thoroughly 
in the science. H!e also visited, that winter, the 
sick in the hospitals, with professor Ehrmann. He 
. there observea the diseases, and in the dissecting- 
room^ their causes. In a word, he took all possible 



pains in order to attain a thorough knowledge of 
the science of physic. 

Grdethe gave mm another direction in reference 
to polite literature. He made him acquainted with 
Ossian, Shakspeare, Fielding, and »terne; and 
in this manner. Stilling made a transition out 
of nature into nature. There was also a society 
of youn^ peo^le at Strasburg, who called them- 
selves the Society of the Belles Lettres, to which 
he was invited, and received as a member ; here he 
became acquainted with the best works, and the 
present state of polite Uterature in the world. 

I^uring that winter. Herder came to Strasbui^ 
Stilling was made acquainted with him by Goethe 
and Troost. He never in his life admirea any one 
so much as this man, of whom it has been said, 
** Herder has only one idea, and that is a whole 
world." He furnished Stilling with a sketch of 
all things in one, — I cannot caU it otherwise ; and 
if a spirit ever received an impetus to an etemal 
movement, Stilling; received it from Herder, and 
this because he harmonised with this excellent 
genius, with respect to natural disposition, more 
than with Goethe. 

The spring approached, and Mr, Troost made 
preparations for his departure. Though Stilling 
deeply felt the separation from such a worthy man, 
yet he had now the b^t acquaintance in Stras- 
burg, and besides this, he hoped in the course of a 
year to be with him again. Hesave him letters 
to carry with him ; and as Mr. Iroosi had disco- 
vered that he was betrothed. Stilling besoi^ht him 
to go to Rasenheim, the first opportumty, and 
relate to his friends personålly every patticular 
re^ectinff his present position. 

Thus tilis worthy man set off again, in April, 
for the Low-lands, after having once more gone 
through the studies of the soiences he most 
required, with the greatest industry. But Stilling 
courageously continued his academioal course. 

The Tuesday before Whitsuntide was fixed for 
the marriage of the son of one of the Professors, on 
which account there were no lectures. Stilting 
therefore determined to spend the day in his own 
apartment, and study for nimself. At nine o'clock, 
a sudden panic seized him; his heart beat like a 
hammer, and he knew not what was the matter 
with him. He rose up, paced the room, and felt 
an irresistible impulse to set off home. He started 
at this idea, andf considered the loss he might su»* 
tain both with regard to money and with respect to 
his studies. He at length believed it was only a 
hypochondriacal chimera ; he therefore strove to 
repel it from his mind by force, and sat down 
again to his studies. But the imeasiness he felt 
was 80 great, that he was obliged to rise up again. 
He was now reaUy troubled ; there was something 
in him, which powerfully urged him to return 
home. 

Stilling knew not whither he should look for 
counsel or comfort. He represented to himself 
what people mi^ht think of him, were he to travel 
fifby (xerman imles at a venture, and perhaps find 
every thing at home in the best situation. But as 
his anxiety and the impulse he felt still continued, 
he betook himsdf to prayer, and besought the 
Lord, if it were His wiU that he should travel 
home, to give him an assurance respecting the 
cause of it. Whilst praylnff thus within hmiself, 

Mr. B ^'s clerk entered uie room, and brought 

him the following letter : — 

'^ Rasenheim, 9th May, 1774. 
*My dearlt beloved Friend, 

^I doubt not that you have duly received the 
letters from my wife, son, and Mr. Troost. You 
must not be alarmed when I inform you, that your 
dear Christina is rather poorly. She has been, for 
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the laøt two day8> øo astremeljr Hl, ibat ahe is now 
very — Very weak. My heart is so affected by it, 
that floods of tears run down my cheeks. How- 
ever, I must not write muoh of this ; I might be 
saying too mach. I sigh and pray mo^t heartUy 
for tne dear child; and also for ourselvesy that 
-we may filiaJly resign onrselves to God's holy 'wilL 
May tno Eternal and Most Merciful be gracious 
unto all of os ! Yonr dear Christina is pleased at 
my writiug to yon on this occasiony for she is so 
weak that ^e cannot sav mach. I must eease 
wrlting a Httle ; may the Ålmighty God put it into 
my heart what to write I I will go on in (jod*s 
name; and must tell yon, that your beloved 
Christina^ accordin^ to human appearanoe — ^be 
firm, my dearest friend ! — ^has not many days to 
spend here, before she will enter her etcornal rest ; 
however, I write acoording as we men view tho 
matter. Now, my beloved firiend — ^I think my 
heart will melt ; I cannot write much more to you. 
Your dear Chnstina would gladly see you once 
more in this world; but what shall I say to, or 
advise you ? I can write no further, for the tears 
flow so rapidly upon the paper. O Crod, thou 
knowest me, and that I will gladly pay the ex- 
penses of the joumey; — but I dåre not advise 
you : ask advice of the true Counsellor, to whom I 
neartily commend you. Myself, my wife, your 
betrothed, and the diildren« salute you a thonsand 
times. 

**! am, etemally, 

^Your affectionate friend, 

Peter Fhiedenbebg." 

Stilling threw himself like a madman from one 
side of die room to another ; he did not sob nor 
weep, but looked like one who despaired of his 
salvation ; — at length he reoollected himself so far 
as to throw off his morning-gown, put on his 
clothes, and then ran, as well as he waji able, with 
the letter, to G5ethe. As soon as he entered his 
room, he exclaimed, in the agony of his soul, ^ I 
am lost ! — there, read the letter !" Goethe read it, 
started up, looked at him with tears in his eyes, 
and said. *^Thou poor Stilling!" He then went 
back with him to his lodging ; another true fiiend, 
to whom Stilling related his misfortune, aJso 
accompanied them. Goethe and this friend packed 
up what was needful in his portmanteau, another 
inquired for an opportunity for himbywhich he 
might take his departure ; which was soon found, 
for a Vessel lay ready on the Preusch, that woula 
set sail at noon for Mayence, the captain of 
which readily took Stilling with him. The latter, 
meanwhile, wrote a few lines to his firiends; to 
announce his speedy arrival. After Goethe had 
packed his portmanteau, he ran to ^rocure some 
provisions tor his friend, and carried them on 
board the vesseL Stilling went with him, pre- 
pared for his joumey. Kere they took leave of 
each other with many tears. Stilling set sail in 
reliance on Pivine protection; and aiter com- 
mencinff his joumey, felt his mind more at ease, 
and he nad the presentiment that he would find his 
Christina still alive, and that she would get better ; 
however, he took several books with him, in order 
to continue his studies at home. It was just the 
most convenient time for him to travel ; for most 
of the lectures had ceased, and the most important 
had not yet recommenced. 

Nothing remarkable occurred on the voyage to 
Mayence. He arrived there on the Friday evening, 
at six o'dock, pald for his passage, took his port- 
manteau under his arm, and ran to the Bhine- 
bridge, in order to find a conveyance to Cologne. 
He there heard that a large covered barge nad 
left two hours beforc, which would stop the .night 
at Bingen. A boatman immediately stepped up tQ 



him. and Dromifiod SiUlinff to takd hiai thUlittr in 
three hoors, for four guiMers« although it is edx 
leaeues from Mayence to Bingen. StiSing agreed 
with him. Whilst the boatman was making ready 
to depart, a smart litUe fellow of about fifteen 
years of age, with a small portmaateau« oame up 
to Stillings and asked whether he would pennit 
him to travel with him to Oologno. Stilliiig oon- 
sented ; and as he promised the boatman two 
guilders more, the latter was also satisfied. 

The two travellers, therefore, entered thQ three- 
boarded boat. Stilung was not pleased with it 
from the first, and expressed his apprehensiona, 
but the two boatmen laughed at him, They 
then set off. The water camo within two fingers' 
breadth of the edge of the boat; and wheo StiQiiig', 
who was rather mil, moved a little, he thought it 
would have upse^ aad then the water reaUy came 
into the boat. 

This sort of oonveyanoe was dreadlul to him, 
and he wished himself heartily on tena fimski 
however, in order to paas the tim^ he entered into 
conversatioA with his little fellow- traveUer. Ho 
heard. -with aatonishment. that this ^routh was the 
son of a rich widow in H— ^» and intended, juat 
as he sat with him, to travol quite alone to the 
Cape of Good Hope^ in order to visit lus brother 
there. StilUng was astonished above measure^ and 
asked Mm whether his mother had consentéd to 
his joumey. ^*By no mean%" answ^red the boy ; 
'*I went away nom her secretlyj she had me 
arrested at Mayenoe, but I entreated her, mitU she 
permitted me to travel, and sent me a bUl for eleven 
hundred guilders. I havø an uncle at Botterdam, 
to whom i am addressed, and who wiU asaist mo 
further." Stilling was now at ease with rei^teot to 
the young man, for he did not doubt that thia 
uncle would hav9 seoret arders to detain hhn by 
force. 

During this oonversatioQy Stilling felt a^dness 
at his feet, and on looldng down, found that the 
water was forcing itself into the boatj and thsJb the 
boatman behind him was baling it ont as fast aef 
hecould. He now became seriously alarmedy and 
rcK^uested peremptorily tp be set on shore on the 
Bingen side, saying that he would gladly give them 
the money agreed upon, and walk to Bingen on 
foot; however, the boatmen refused to do so, 
and continoed rowing. Stilling therefore also 
betook himself to baJmg^ and with his companion, 
had enough to do to keep the boat empiy. Mean- 
while, it grew dark ; they approaohed the rocduf, 
the wind rose^ and a storm seemed comiiig on. 
The youth began to tremble in the boat, and 
Stilling feU into a deep melancholy, which waa 
inoreased on peroeiving now the boatmen spoke to 
each other by signs, so that they oertainly intended 
something evil. 

It was now quite dark ; the storm approaohed, 
the wind blew tempestuously, and it lightened^ so 
that the boat roUed about, and ita destmction ap« 
peared more certain every moment. StiUing tumed 
mwardly to God, and eamestly pra^ed that he 
might be preserved, particularly if Chnstina shonld 
be still ahve ; lest by the dreadful newa of his nn« 
fortunate end, she should breathe out her soul 
in sorrow. But if she had already entered into 
her rest, he resigned himself cheeriuUy to th^ will 
of God. Whilst immersed in these refieCtions, he 
looked up, and saw, a little way before him, the 
mast of a yacht ; he caJled out with a load voice 
for heip, and in a few moments, one of the sailors 
was on deck with a lantem, and a loxig boat*hook. 
The boatmen rowed with all their might in a con- 
trary direction ; but they could not succeed, lor ns 
they were rowing towaros the shore, the wind and 
tho stream drovo them to the yacht, and beibre 
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they were aware, tlie hook was in the boat. and the 
boat along-side the yacht. Stilling and nis com- 
panion were on deck with their portmanteaus, before 
the viilains of boatmen perceived it. The sailor held 
the lantem to them, and beean to ezclaimy ^' Hai 
ha ! are you the wicked rascais that drowned two 
trayellers down yonder, a few weeks afio ! Only 
wait till I come again to Mayence.*' BtiOinff threw 
them their full pay into the boat, and let tnem go. 
How happy^ was he, and how did he thank God» 
af ter escaping this danger ! They then went down 
into the cabin. The men were from Coblentz^ and 
honest people. They all supped together ; and the 
two travellers lay down on the luggage that was 
there, and slept quietlv nntil day-break, when they 
found thems^ves belore Bingen ; they gave the 
sailorø a handsome gratnity, left the vessel, and 
saw the barge in which they wished to sail to 
Cologne, moored there to a post. 

Not far from the shore was an inn, into which 
Stilling went with his comrade, and entered a 
room, the floor of which was strewed with straw. 
In one oomer lay a man of a pleasing and respect- 
able appearance ; at a Httle distanoe from him, a 
soldier ; a step further, a young man, who looked 
as like a dmnken student as one egg does to another. 
The first had on a cotton cap drawn over his ears, 
and a cloak hanging over his shouldersj whilst his 
Bussian irock-ooat was wrapped round his feet. 
The second had bonnd his pocket-handkerchief 
abont his head, and thrown his soldier's coat over 
him, and was snoring aloud. The third lay with 
his bare head in the straw, with an English frock 
across him; he raised himself, stared strangely 
abont him, like one who has looked too dee{>ly, the 
previons evening, into the dram-glass. Behind, in 
the comer, lay somethin£[, which it wa9 impoasible 
to say what it was, until it began to move^ and 
look forth from between clothes and cnshions ; 
— ^Stilling then perceived that it was some sort of a 
female, Stilling oontemplated this excellent group 
awhile with pleasure ; at length he began, ^Gentle- 
men, I wi^ you all a happ^ morning, and a pleasant 
iotumey T' All three raised themselves, gaped, 
rubbed their eyes, and made other such motions as 
are usual on awaking ; they looked, and saw a tall 
smlling man, and a Hvely boy standing by him ; 
they then all sprang up, returned the compliment, 
eacn after his fjAshion, and thanked him in a 
friendly manner. 

The principal gentleman was a person of di^- 
fied and noble aspeot ; he stepped up to Stillmg, 
and said,"Whence come you, so earfyl" Stilling 
related briefly what had happened to him. With 
a noble mien the gentleman rejoined« ** You are 
oertainly not in business ; at least you do not seem 
to me to be so." Stilling was^ surprised at this 
speech; he smiled, and said, ''You must under- 
stand phyøiognomy weU ; I am not a merchant, 
but am studying medicine." The Strange gentle- 
man looked at him gravely;, and said, *^ You are 
therefore studving in the midst of your days ; you 
must previously have had great obstacles to sur- 
mount, or else you made your ohoioe very late." 
Stilling replied, ''Both was the case with me. I 
am a child of Providence ; without its particular 
guidance, I should either have been a tailor, or 
a charcoal-burner.'' Stilling spoke this with em- 
phasis and emotion, as he always does when on 
this subject. The unknown gentleman continued, 
^ You mil perhaps relate your history to us, on the 
way." •* y es," said Stilling, « most wUlingly." 

The former now clapped him on the shoulder, 
and 6cdd, '' Be you who you may, you are a man 
after my own heart." 

You that scourge my brother Lavater so severe- 
ly, whonee camo it^ that this noble stranger beoame 



fond of Stilling at fint gi^ht f-«iid whflt U thfl lan- 
guage, and which are the letters that he knew how 
to reaid and study so ably f 

The student by this time had recovered his 
senses ; he had become sober, and greeted Stilling, 
as did also the soldier. Stilling asked whether the 
gentlemen would take breaJaast t *^ Yea," said 
they all, «we will drink coffee." »So will i;^ 
rejoined Stilling ] and he hastened out of the room, 
and ordered it. On retuming, he said, '^Can I 
have the honor of your agreeable society to 
Cologne, with my companion I" They all imme- 
diatdy said, »Yes, it will cause us mudi pleasure.** 
Stilling made an obeisance. They then sjl dressed 
themselves; and the lady behind, very shame- 
facedly, also put on one garment after another. 
She was housekeeper to a clergyman at Cologne, 
and consequently very carefal m the company of 
Strange men ; which, however, was quite unneces- 
sary, for she waa too vgly to be an object of their 
attentions. 

Coffee was now brought in ; Stilling placed him- 
self at the table, drew the ooffee-pot towards him, 
and begaii to pour out the beverage ; he was oheer- 
ful, and inwardly pleased ; but wherefore, I know 
not. The strange ^ntleman placed himself near 
him, and clapp^ him again on the shoulder ; the 
soldier sat down on the other side, and dapped Idm 
upon the other shoulder; whilst the two young 
people seated themselves on the opposite side of the 
table, and the lady sat bebind, and drajik her 
cofiee alone« 

After breakfaBt, they went on board the barge, 
and StiUing observed that no one knew the strange 
gentleman. The latter urged Stilling to relate the 
history of his life. As soon as they had passed 
the Bmgen lock, he began it, and related every 
thing, without concealing the smallest circum- 
stance; he even stated wjith sincerity the parti- 
culars of his betrothment, and the reason of his 
present jonmey. The uiJmown gentleman occa- 
sioually dropped a tear, as did also the soldier, and 
both wished heartilyto hear where and in what 
State he had met with his Christina. Both were 
now intimate with him; and the soldier then began 
to relate as foUows : — ** I was bom of mean parent« 
a^ in the duchy of Zwcibrucken, but was kept 
diligently at my leaming, in order, by knowledge, 
to make up for what was wanting in property. 
After I left school, a person in offioe employed me 
as a writer. I was with him some years ; his 
daughter was kind to me, and we becai£e such 
goodfriends, thatwe betrothed ourselves inviolably 
to each other, and bound ourselves never to marry, 
if any obstacles were laid in our way. My em- 
ployer soon disoovered it, and I was sent away ; 
however, I still found hiaJf-an-hour to converse 
with my sweetheart alone, on which occasion we 
bound ourselves to each other still more firmly. I 
then went to Holland, and enlisted for a soldier ; I 
very often wrote to the young lady, but never 
received an answer, for every lett^ was inter- 
cepted. This rendered me so desperate that I 
often sought death, but still I had always an 
abhorrence of suicide. 

" Our regiment was soon after sent off to Ame- 
rica ; the cannibals had conmienced war a^;ainst 
the Dutch ; I was therefore obliged to go with it, 
We arrived at Surinam, and my company was 
stationed at a very remote fort. I waa stal grieved 
to death, and wished nothing so much as that a ball 
might at length strike me dead ;-*-all that I waa 
afrald of, was being taken prisener ; for who likes 
being devoured 1 I therefore continually entreated 
our commander to give me a few men to make in- 
roads upon the cannibals ; this he did, and as wo 
were always fortonate, he made me serjeant. 
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'^ Onoe I commaaded fifty men ; we ranced 
through a wood, and went to a considerable dis- 
tance from the fort ; tJl of us haying our muskets 
oockod, under our arms. Meantime, a shot was 
fired at me ; — ^the ball whistled hy my ear. Ailer 
a riiort pause, it occurred again. I looked about, 
and saw a savage reloading nis gun. I called out 
to him to halt, and pointed my musket at him. 
He was dose to us ; ne stood still, and we took 
him. This savaffe understood Dutch. We forced 
him to betray tneir chief to us, and take us to his 
retreat, whicn was not far from where we were. 
Here we found a troop of savaffes reposing. I had 
the good fortune to take tneir chief prisener 
myseu. We drove as many of them before us as 
we could keep together ; many, however, escaped. 

<* In consequence of this afiair, the souffle with 
these people was at an end. I was made lieutenant 
at sea, ana retumed with my regiment to Holland. 
I obtained a furlou^h, and travelled home, where I 
found the young ^yas I had left her. Being 
frimished with both money and honor, I found no 
further opposition ; we were married, and have 
now five cmldren." 

This tale deli^hted the companv. The lieutenant, 
as well as Stillmg, would now gladly have leamed 
the unknown ?entleman's circumstances, but he 
smiled, and saio, ^Excuse me at present, gentle- 
men. I dåre not.'' 

Thus the day passed away in the most agreeable 
conversation. Towards evening, a storm came on, 
and they therefore landed at I^idersdorff, not far 
from Neuwied, where they passed the night. The 
dissolute young man they had with them, was 
from Btrasburg, and had run away from his pa- 
Mnts. He soon made acquaintance with the youth 
who was passenger with them. Stilling wamed 
the latter, very seriously, in particular, not to shew 
the bill of exchange ; but it was of no avail. He 
afterwards heard that the bov had lost all his 
money, and the Strasbur^er had disappeared. 

In^ the evening, on retiring to rest, it was found 
that there were only three beds for five persons. 
They cast lots whicn should sleep together, when 
it fell out that the two youths were to be in one 
bed, the lieutenant in another, and the Strange gen- 
tleman and Stilling were to have the best. otifling 
now perceived the costly valuables of his bedfellow, 
wlucn indicated something very dignified. He 
co^d not make this mode of travelling agree with 
such elevated rank, and began to suspect all was 
not right ; however, as ne observed that the 
stranger was truly devout, he was ashamed of his 
suspicions, and was satisfied. They fell asleep, 
afber much confidential conversation ; and the next 
morning, they again pursued their voyage, and ar- 
rived in the evening, safe and well, at Cologne. 
The stranger began to be bus^ there ; persons of 
consequence went and came to him with all secrecy. 
He provided himself with a couple of servants, and 
purchased a quantity of jewellery and other things 
of the kind. They all lodged together, at the same 
inn ; and although there were beds enough in the 
house, yet the stranger requested to sleep again 
vidth Stilling, to whicn he readily assented. 

In the morning, Stilling hastened to take his 
departiire. He and the stranger embraced and 
kissed each other. The latter said to him, ^ Your 
companv, sir, has afforded me uncommon plea- 
sure. Go on as you have begun, and you wiU rise 
hi^h in the world. I shau never forget you." 
Stilling once more expressed his desire to know 
witn whom he had travelled. The strander smiled, 
and said, ** Bead the newspapers attentively when 
you arrive at home, and when you find the name 
of * * * remember me." 

Stilling now set out on foot ; he had still eight 



leagues to walk^bélore lie reached Rasenheim. On 
the way, he reflected on the stranger's name; it 
was known to him, and yet he knew not who he 
was. A week afber, he read in the Lippstadt 
journal the foUowing article : — 

" Cologne, 19th May. — M. von • • *, ambassador 
of the court of * * * to * * *, passed through 
thisplace, in the strictest incognito, on his way 
to EioUand« in order to transact important busi- 
ness." 

In the aflemoon of Tuesday afber Whitsuntidey 
Stilling arrived at Basenheim ; he was received witb. 
a thousand demonstrations of joy. But Christina 
was not mistress of herself ; when Stilling went 
to her, she pushed him away^ for she knew him not« 
He went for a little while mto anoUier room, and 
in the meantime she recovered herself and it woa 
told her that StiUinf' was arrived. She could now 
no longer contain nerself. He was oalled, and 
came to her. The most tender salutations which 
can be conceived took place ; but it cost Christina 
dear ; — she fell into the most violent convulsions^ 
so that Stilling, in the extremity of grief, awaited- 
the mortal blow at her bed-side, for three day« and 
three nights. Contrary to all expectation, she re^ 
covered again ; and in afortnight was so much bet- 
ter, that she sometimes rose for a little while 
during the day. 

StiUing's alliance with Christina was now 
generally known. Their best friends advisod 
Friedenberg to ilet them be married. This was 
assented to ; and afber the customaiy formali« 
ties, the marriage ceremony was performed, ou the 
17th of June, 1771^ at the bedside of his Chris* 
tina. 

There dwelt in Schonenthal an excellent phy- 
sician^ a man of great leaming, and active perse* 
verance in the study of nature ; ne was at the same 
time devoid of j^uous;^, and possessed the best 
heart in the world. Tms worthy man had heard 
part of Stillings history from his friend Troost. 
Stilling had visited him several times on this occar 
sion, and requested his friendship^ and instruc« 
tion. His name was Dinkler, and his practice was 
extensive. 

Mr. Dinkler, therefore, and Mr. Troost were 
present at StlQing's marriage ; and on this occa> 
sion, they both proposed to him to settle at 
Schonenthal, particularly because a physiciaai bad 
just died there. StUUng again awaited the Divine 
direction, and therefore said he would think upon 
it. His two friends, however, gave themselves 
much trouble in order to find out a house for 
him in Schonenthal ; and they succeeded in doing 
80, even before Stilling took nis departure a^aia ; 
the Doctor also promised to visit, his Christina 
during his absence, and to take care of her 
health. 

Mr. Friedenberg now likewise foimd a souroo 
from whence he might procure money ; and alter 
every thin^ was arranged. Stilling prepared to 
depaoi agam for Strasburg. The evening before 
•the melancholy day, he went up to his wifei's 
chamber. He found her lying on her knees, with 
folded hånds. He step|)ed up to her, and looked 
at her ; but she was stiff as a log of wood. He 
felt her pulse, which beat quite regularly. He 
lifted her up, spoke to her, and at length brought 
her to herself. The whole night was spent in 
continual mouming and confiict. 

The next morning Christina continued lying 
upon her face in the bed. She took her husband 
round the neck, and wept and sobbed incessantl^. 
At length he tore himself forciUy from her. His 
two bruthers-in-law accompanied him to Cologne. 
The next day, before he took his seat in the 
diligence, a messenger arrived from Basenheim, 
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and brought the neW^ that Christina had become 
tranqiiil. 

This enconraged Stilling ; be felt much relieved, 
and did not doubt but that he would again meet 
his dear and faithful Christina in good health. 
He conunended her and himself into the patemal 
hånds of God, took leave of his brothers-in-law, 
and set off. 

In seven days he again arrived at Strasbnrg, 
safe and well, without danger, and without meet- 
ing with anv thing remarkable. His first visit 
was to 65ethe. The noble young man started up 
on seeing him, fell upon his neck, and kissed him. 
"Art thou here again, my good friendl" ex- 
claimed he ; **and how is thy intended I" Still- 
ing answered, '* She is my intended no longer ; 
she is now my wife." "Thou hast done well," 
m>lied the former ; *• thou art an excellent fellow.*' 
They spent the remainder of the day entirely in 
eordial conversation, and in narrating what had 
occurred. 

The well-known and ^ntle Lenz had also 
arrived there. His pleasin? writings have ren- 
dered him celebrated. (^ethe, Lenz, Lerse, 
and Stilling, now composed a kind of circle, in 
wbich everv one felt happy who was able to 
feel what is good and beautifiil. Stilling's en- 
thnsiasm in the cause of religion did not prevent 
him from cordially loving such men as thought 
more freely thaii himself if they were only not 

He now prosecuted his medical studies with all 
diligence, and omitted nothing which belongs to 
that science. The following autunm, Groethe dis- 

guted publicly, and then set off home. He and 
iilling entered into a mutual and indissoluble 
bond of friendship. Lerse also took his deparlure 
for Versailles, but Lenz remained at Strasburg. 

The following winter, Stilling, with the per- 
mission of Professor Spielmaiin, read a lecture 
upon chemistry, completely finished his anatomicai 
studies, went througn some things a second time, 
and then wrote his Ijatin treatise for examination 
without the asnstance of any one. This he dedi- 
cated, by special penmssion, to His Serene B.igh- 
nes9 the Elector of the Palatinate, his gracious 
prinoe ; he then passed his examination, and pre- 
pared for his depiature. 

Here much money was a^|ain requisite, and 
Stilling wrote home on the subject. Mr. Frieden- 
berg was startled at it ; at the dinnei^table, he 
thought he would put his children to the test. 
They were all present, great and small. The 
father b€»an : — ** Children, your brother-in-law re- 
quires stifl so much money ; what think you, would 
you send it to him if you had it 1" They all 
answered unanimously, ** Yes ! even were we to 
take off our clothes and pledge them 1 " This 
moved the parents, even to tears ; and Stilling 
vowed them etemal love and fidelity, as soon as he 
heard of it. In one word, a remittance arrived at 
Strasburg, which was sufficient. 

Stiilinff now disputed with credit and applause. 
Mr. Spieunann acted as dean on the occasion. On 



gi vine; him the'licence, ofber the diqyqtailan wu 
ended, he broke out into commendations of him^ 
and said, " That it was long since he had given the 
licence to any one with greater pleasure than to 
the present candidate ; for he had done more^ in 
such a short time, thaji manpr others in five or six 
years," &c. Stilling was still upon the rostrum. 
and the tears streamed down his cheeks. His soul 
overflowed with thankfulness towards Him who 
had brou|[ht him out of the dust, and given him a 
vocation m which, in accordance with nis own in- 
clinations, he could live and die to the honor of 
God and the benefit of his neighbours. 

On the 24th of March 1772, he took leave of 
all his friends at Strasburg, and set off home. At 
Manheim he had the honor of presenting his Latin 
Treatise to his Serene Highness the ElectorsJ 
Prince, as well as to all his ministers. He became 
on this occasion, correspondent of the Palatinate 
Society of Sciences, and then travelled to Cologne, 
where Mr. Friedenberg met him with every ex- 
pression of joy ; his brothers-in-law also met him 
on the way, on horseback. On the 5th of April 
he arrived, in the company of the friends above- 
mentioned, at Basenheim. His Christina was Up- 
stairs in her room. She lav with her face upon 
the table, and wept aloud. Stilling pressed her to 
his breast, embraced and kissed her. He asked 
her why she wept. " Oh," answered she, * I am 
weeping because I have not power sufficient to 
thank God for all his goodness. ^ Thou art in the 
right, mv angel!" rejoiaed Stilling; **but our 
wnole life, in time ana in eternit^, shall be made 
up of thanksgiving. However, rejoice now, that the 
Lord has helped us hitherto." 

On the Ist of May, he removed, with his spousOy 
into the house taken for him at Schonenthal, and 
began to exercise his vocation. Doctor Dink- 
ler and Mr. Troost are the faithful companions of 
his life and labours there. 

On the first medical promotion at Strasburg, he 
received, through a notary, his doctor's diploma, 
and this was the conclusion of his academical 
course. His family, in the province of Salen, heard 
all this with rapturous joy ; and Wilhelm Stilling 
wrote, in his f&st letter to him at Schonentha^ 
^ It is enough that my son Joseph liveth ; I must 
go down and see him before I die." 



tJnto the throne of Muestj snpreme, 
With ^ateful heart I now draw near ; 

And mingle with the seraph's lofty theme 
My humble Bong of praise and prayer. 

Although but dust, and fonn'd of earthly clay— - 
Although I feel both sin and death— 

Yet to a seraph'a height aspire I may. 
Since Chriat for me xesiga'd hia breath 

Words are not thanks— no, such llke noble deeds 
As Christ's own precedent approTes, 

Mingled with suffenngs' and afflictions' seed«, 
An incense, which th* Almighty loves;— 

Be these my thanks ; and mav my stedfast w£U 

Bach houT be dedicate to Tnee ; 
And grant, I always may this wish fulSl, 

E'en tilt 1 reach etemity I 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Ok the Ist of -Ma^ 1772, in the aflemoon. Stilling 
proceeded with his Christina on foot to Schonen- 
thal, and Mr. fViedenberg accompanied them. 
All nature was still, the skv was serene, the sun 
fihone over hill and dale, and its warm and genial 
'raya unfolded herbs, and leaves, and flowers. 



Stilling contemplated his present circnmstancts 
and prospects with delight, and felt assured that 
his sphere of operation would become wide 'and 
comprehensive. Christina indulged the same hope ; 
whilst Mr. Friedenberg sometimes walked on alene 
or lingered behind, smoking his pipe ; and when 
anything relating to domestic economy occurred to 
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him, he extHraBsed it Méåf and emphaticaUy, 
believing that moh praotical maxims would be 
ttfieful to them. aa they were now aboni to keep 
houae* On arri^dng at the flminence from wMch 
they could aurvey the whole of Schdnenthal, an 
indefloribable øeiuation thrilled through Btilling 
which he could not accoimt fer ; inwaidlj sonow* 
fbl and joyfiil hy toms, he prayed in spirit, and 
deioended the hiU with hia oompaniona in ailence. 

Thifl tovn lies in a veiy pleaaant yalley, which 
runs in a straight line £com east to west, and is in- 
tersected by a small river cailed the Wupper. In 
summer, the whole vaUey, for the space of two 
leagnes, to the horders of the Mark, is seen oovered 
with linen-yam, as with snow, whilst the buiBtle of 
a busy and prosperous population is indescribable. 
This yalley is fiUed with isolated houses ; one 
garden and orohard horders on another, and the 
walk up the valley is enchanting. Btilling dreaiped 
of fttture happiness ; and thus Æreaming, he entered 
the noisy town. 

In a few minutes, his father-in-law oonducted 
him to the house which Dinkler and Troost had 
selected and hired for him ; it stood back a little 
from the high-road. near the Wupper, and had a 
small garden attached to it, with a beautiftil pro- 
spect of the southem hills. The servant-girl, who 
had preceded them a few days, had cleaned every 
thing thorougUy, and arranged their little stock of 
household fumiture. ^ 

After sufficiently surveying and giving his opi- 
nion upon every thing, Mr. Friedenberg took his 
leave with many cordial wishes for their happiness, 
and walked back again to RaAenheim. The young 
married couple then stood and looked at each other 
with teaiful eyes. Their whole stock of fumiture 
was very limited ; — six wooden chairs, a table and 
bed for themselves, and one for the servant, a couple 
of dishes, six pewter plates, a few pans for cooking, 
&c., together with the most needful linen, and a 
very bare supply of clothes, was all that cotdd be 
found in the liouse, thou^h large ; this Aimiture 
was divided hither and thither, and yet the apart- 
menis seemed all indescribably empty. The third 
story was never thought of ; it was void, and con- 
tinued so. 

And then the cash ! Their funds consisted sJto- 
gether of five rix-dollars in ready money, and that 
was all ! Beally, really, it required great confi- 
dence in the patemal providence of Grod in order to 
sleep quietly the £rst night ; and yet Stilling and 
his consort slept well, for they did not doubt for a 
moment that God would provide for them. His 
reason, however, occasionallvtormentedhimmuch ; 
but he gave no ear to it, and simply beUeved. The 
next day he paid his visits ; but Christina paid 
none, for her mtention was to live as unknown and 
privately as propriety would permit. Stilling now 
found a great di£Ference in the behaviour of his 
fature feflow-citizens and neighbours. His pietis- 
tic friends, who had formerly received him as an 
angel of God, and embraced him with the warmest 
salutations and blessings, stood at a distance, merely 
bowed, and were cold ; — but this was no wonder : 
for he now wore a wigwith a bag to it ; formerly it 
was only round, and powdered a little ; besides, he 
wore ruffles to his shut, at the neck and bands, and 
was therefore become a gentleman, and a man 
of the world. They attempted occasionally to 
speak with him on religion, in their usual way ; 
but he expressed himsel^ in a fiiendly and serious 
manner, to the effect that he had ialked long enough 
about duttes ; he would now be silent and practise them ,* 
and as he no lon^r attended anv of their meetmgs, 
they regarded hua as a backslider, and spoke of 
him on every occasion in an unkind and lamenting 
tone. How much is this mode of proceeding to 



be deprec&ted In mn3i cbaiiusteM, otherwiie so vr6r- 
thy and excellent I I wlllinglv confess that some 
of the most upright people and tne hest of Christians 
are to be found amongst them ; but they ruin every 
thing by their love ofjuågpng, He that is not pre- 
cåsehjr of one mind with them, nor trifles^ and aÆects 
reli^us sensibility with them, is of no value in 
their ^es^ and is r^earded as unregenerate ; they 
do not reflect that tne mere profession of religion 
u unavailinff, and that the individual must let his 
light shine oy his good works. In short, Btilling 
was not only entireiv forsaken by his old friends, 
but even oahmmiaied} nor did they scarcely ever 
^ploy him as a physician. The majority of the 
rich merchants received him merely wi<£ polite« 
ueu, as a man who had no property, and whom 
it was neceesary, at first sight, to impress with the 
idea^ ^ Never have the heart to ask money, help, or 
support from me; I will reward thy services as 
they deserve, and nothing more." However, he 
likewise found some worthy men, and true plulan- 
thropistSj whose looks bespoke a noble min£ 

^ AU tins had a depressing effect upon Stillinff ;-^ 
hitherto he had dined at a table well provided by 
others, or élse had been able to pay for it himsel/ ^ 
the world around him had had little r^erence to 
him; and with all his sufferim^s, his sphere of 
operation had been inconsiderable. But now, he 
saw himself aU at onoe placed in a vast, splendid, 
low-bred, avaricious, mercantile world, with which 
he did not harmonize in the least, where the 
leamed were only esteemed in proportion to their 
wealth — ^where sensibility, rea(ung, and leaming 
were ludicroua«-and where he alone was honoied 
who made much money. Hence, he was like a 
ver¥ Gonall light, at which no one would think of 
lindring, much less of warming himself. Stilling 
therefore began to feel mekmcholy. 

Meanwhile, two days, and even three days^ 
passed, before any one came who needed his aøsist- 
ance ; and the five rix-doUars melted away rapidly< 
But on the morning of the fourth day, a woman 
came from Domfeld, a small town that lies about 
three-quarters of a league to the east of Schonen- 
thal. On entering the door, she cried out, with 
tears in her eyes, ''Oh, doctor, we have heard that 
you are a very able man, and know a great deal;— 
a very, very great misfortune has happened at our 
house, and we have employed all we doctors far 
and near, but none of them can do any thing for 
him ; I am therefore come to you f~<)n, help my 
poor child 1*' 

''Gracious heaven T thought Btilling to' himself ; 
''the first patient I get has put to shame all the 
experienced physicians ; what shall I, who am so 
inexperienced, be able to e£fectr' He asked^ 
however, what was the matter with the child. 

The poor woman related, with many tears, the 
history of her sick child, of which the foUowing 
were the principaL circumstances >— 

The bov was eleven years old, and had had the 
measles about a quarter of a year before ; through 
the carelessness of his nurse, he had been exposed 
too soon to the cold air ; the inflammatory matter 
had' retired into the brain, and produced very 
sin^lar results. For the last six weeks, the 
patient had lain in bed without consciousness or 
feeling ; he did not move a limb of his whole body, 
with the exception of his right arm, which, day 
and night, incessantly vibrated, like the pendulum 
of a clock ; his life had been hitherto supported by 
the injection of thin soups, but no medicine had 
been able to produce any efiect. The woman 
concluded her copious account with expressing her 
suspticion, whether the child might not possibly be 
bewitched 

<«No;' sonswered Btilling^ «^the child la not 
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bewitéhed ; I vill ooum ond fiéi^ him.*' The wamon 
weptagain, and said, ''Oh, doctor^ do come I" 
and with that she went awav. 

Doctor StiUing paced his room with rapid 
strides. ^Who can do anjr thing in such a case 1" 
thought he.— ^ There is no doubt that all possible 
means hare been used (for the people were 
wealthy) ; what remains, therefore, for a beginner 
like myself !" With these melancholy thonghts, 
he took up his hat and stidc, and set out for Dorn- 
feld ; praying to God, the whole way, for light, and 
bieesing, and power. He found the child exactlv 
as its mother had described ; — its eyes were closed, 
it fetched breath regularly^ and the right arm 
moved, as though it oeat time, from the breast 
towards the right side. He sat down, looked and 
considered, inquiring into all the ciroumstances ; 
and on going awa^r, ordered the woman to come to 
Schonenthaf to him in an hour, teUing her he 
would reiiect upon this Strange case during the 
time, and prescnbe something. On his wa^ home, 
he thought of what he oould order that might be 
useful ; at length it occnrred to him, that Mr. 
Spielman had commended ''Dippel's animal oil" as 
a remedy for convnlsions ; he was the more glad of 
this medicament, for he felt assured that none of 
the physicianshad used it, beoause it was no longer 
in fashion. He therefore decided upon it ; and as 
soon as he came home, he prescribed a mixture, of 
which this oil was the basis ; the woman came 
and fetched it. Scarcely had two hours elapsed, 
when a messenger arrived, who requested Stilling 
to return immediatel^ to his patient ;— he hastenea 
to him, and on entermg the house, he saw the boy 
sitting up in the bed, nappy and well; and was 
told that scarcely had the child swallowed a tea- 
Bpoonfal of the mixture, before he opened his eyes, 
awoke, and asked for something to eat, and the 
arm had become stilig and just uke the other. It 
is imj^ossible to descnbe how the good doctor felt 
on this occasion ; the house was full of people, 
desirous of seeing the miracle ; every one regarded 
him with delight as an angel of God. Every one 
blcssed him ; out the child's parents wept tears of 
ioy, and knew not what they should do for the able 
physician. Stilling thanked God inwardly in his 
heart, and his eyes were filled with tears of 
delight ; however, he was heartilv ashamed of the 
praise bestowed upon him, whicn he had so little 
merited ; for the whole cure was neither the result 
of plan or reflection, but mere accident, or rather 
Divine and patemal providence. 

When refiecting on the whole affiur, he could 
scarcely refrain pom laughing aloud at hearing 
them speak of his stupendous ability, being cou'^ 
scious how little he had done in the matter ; how- 
ever, prudence required him to be silent, and to 
take every thing for granted, although without 
ascribing vain glory to himself ; he therefore now 
prescribed purgatives and tonic medicines, and 
nealed the child completely. 

Here I cannot restrain the impulse of my heart 
from communicatin^ to youn^ phjsicians a wam- 
ing and an admonition, which is the result of 
much experience, and wixich mav be likewise use« 
fhl to tne public, who are obliged to confide 
themselves to such inexperienced persons. When 
the younjg man goes to tne university, his first idea 
is, to fimsh as soon as possible ; for studying costs 
money, and he would gladly soon be able to sup- 
port himself. The most needfal auxiliary sciences, 
such as the knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
languages, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy, are neglected, or at least not 
fiufficiently studiea ; whilst, on the contrary, the 
time is spent in a variety of subtle and sophistical 
unatomical disquisitions ; the individual then ) 



attends the other lectnres mechanioally, iind imme- 
diately hastens to the sick-bed. There, however, 
every thing is found to be very different ; the man 
knows little or nothing of the seoret course of 
nature, and yet ought to know every thing ;• — ^the 
voung doctor is ash^ed to confess ms ignorance | 
he tSerefore talks a gremt deal of high-sounding 
nonsense, which makes the ears of the experienced 
praotitioner to tingle; then sits down, and prescribes 
something, accoroing to his fancy. Now, if he is 
still in any degree conscientious, he makes choioe 
of remedies which, at least^ cannot injure ; but 
how often is the most important crisis by this 
means neglected, in which a benefidal effect might 
have been produced !— and besides all this, the 
individual often thinks he has prescribed some- 
thing of a harmless nature, not considering that 
injury may nevertheless be done by it, because he 
is ignorant of the real character of the disease. 

It is therefore imperative upon young students, 
afber attaining a perfect knowledge of the auxiUary 
sciences, to studjr Surgery to the very bottom ; for 
the latter contams the most certain principies of 
knowledge, from whence, by analogy, internal dis- 
eases may be ascertained. They ought then to 
study nature at a sick-bed, with the professor of 
practical medicine, who should, however, himself 
be a good physician; and then at length, enter 
upon this highly important office ; but mark !-^ 
only under the superiniendance qfan able praclitioner ! 
Alas I where is there a greater deficiency, than 
in the arrangements of the medical establish- 
ment, and in the regulations appertaining to it I 

This first cure made a great noise ; the blind, 
the lame, the crippled, and inourables of every 
kind, now came for his assistance ; but Dippel^s oD 
did not avail for all, and Stilling had not yet found 
any such specific for all diseases. The concourse 
of people to him therefore diminished ; but he 
came into a regular practice, which procured him 
a bare subsistence. Meanwhile, his competitors 
began to attack him ; for they looked upon the 
cure as a piece of quackery, and made the public 
suppose that he was, and would be^ a mere charlatan. 
This unfounded report reached the medical board 
at Kusselstein, and caused the members of it to en- 
tertain prejudidal ideas of him ; he was required 
to appear before them for examination, and was 
rather severely håndled ; however, he stood firm, 
uotwithstanding all the attempts at chicanery, so 
that no one could establish anything against mm : 
he obtained therefore the diploma of flMprivileged 
physician. 

In the beginniDg of that summer, Stilling made 
it known that he would read a lecture on Fhysio- 
logy to young sui^eons. Messieurs Dinkler and 
Troost attended the lecture diligently, and from 
that time he has read lectures almost without 
interruption. When he spoke in public, he was in 
his element ; in speaking, nis ideas developed them- 
selves so fast that he often could not find words 
enough to express them all; his whole existence 
felt réanimated, and became life and delineation. 
I do not say this for the sake of boasting ; God 
knows, it was He who gave him the talent ; StiUing 
had done nothing towards it. His friends often 
foreboded he would become a public lectureT | at 
which predictions he sighed within himself, and 
wished it might be so ; but saw no way before him 
how to ascend that step. 

Scarcely had Stilling spent a few weeks in such 
occupations, when aU at once the heavy hånd of 
the Almighty again drew forth the rod, and 
wounded him severely. Christina began to grow 
melancholy and ill ; by degrees her dreadful fits 
returned in all their violence ; she became subject 
to tedious and painfal conYii)non% wMcIi dnoil 
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lasted for hotirs together, and contHacted her poor 
weak body in such a manner, thai it was pitiful to 
behold. The convulsioDs often threw her out of 
bed ; dtiring which she shrieked so dreadfully that 
she might have been heard to the distance of 
several houses in the neighbourhood. This laated 
for some weeks, when her state became evidently 
more dang^erous. Stilling looked upon her as per- 
fectly hectic, for she had really all the s^ptoms 
of a consumption ; he now b^an to despair, and to 
wrestle with God ; all his poWers snccumbed, and 
this new species of sorrow — ^that of losing a wife 
whom he so tenderly loved-r-inflicted deep wounds 
on his heart. To this were joined daily new cares 
respecting his nudntenance in a place of tråde, 
like Schonenthal ; — he had no credit ; besides 
which, every thing was very dear, and the manner 
of living expensive. Every morning, on awaking, 
the question recurred to him with redoubled force, 
^How shall I find subsistence this day I" for the 
case was very rare that he had mone^ enough for 
two days. Hjs experience and his trials oi faith, 
indeed, stood before his eyes ; but then he daily 
saw still more pious people, who struggled with the 
bitterest want, and had scarcely bree^ enough to 
satisfy their himger; therefore, what else could 
console him, but an unconditional surrender of 
himself to the merc^ of his heavenly Father, who 
would not suffer hmi to be tempted beyond his 
abUity ? 

To this was added another cixcnmstance ; — ^he 
had adopted the maxim, that every Christian, and 
particularly a physician, ought to *be benevolent 
without reflection, merely in confidence upon God ; 
in consequence of this, he committed the great 
mifttake of frequently having medicine made up at 
the apotheoary's on nis own accouut, for those he 
vi&jted, who were unable to pay; by which he 
plunged himself into debt, whioh subsequently 
caused him much sorrow ;. nor was he careful, on 
such occasions, to reserve the money he had been 
recciving. I cannot say that in* such instances 
an inward benevolent impulse alone guided his 
actions. No ; there was also a cértain thoughtless- 
nebs and disregard for money oonnected witn it, of 
which weakness of character Stilling at that* time 
was ignorant, but at length bocame sufficiently 
acqnamted with it, throuffh many grievous trials. 
It is n9 wonder that in this manner his practice 
became very extensive ; he had more than enough 
to do, but his labors brought him in very littie. 
Christina^lio felt ^eved at it, for she was very 
careful ; WKL he said nothing to her when he gave 
away anything, lest she should reproach him ; for 
he felt assured that God would oless him for it 
in some other way. In other respects, they were 
both very moderate in food and raiment ; and 
contented themselves with that which the extreme 
of propriety required. 

Christina grew worse, and Stilling thought he 
should certamly lose her. One forenoon, as he 
sat by het bed and waited upon her, her breath 
all at once began to cease, — she stretched out her 
arms towards her husband, gave him a piercing 
look, and breathed out the words, '^FareweU — 
angel — ^Lord, havemercy upon me — I am dying !" 
With that her eyes became fixed, all the é.ppear- 
ancc of death shewed itself in her face, her respi- 
ration ceased, she was convulsed, and Stilling 
stood like a poor criminal before his executioner. 
At length he threw himself upon her, kissed her, 
and spoke consoling words into her ear ; but she 
was insensible. The moment, however, that Still- 
ing was about to call for help, she came again to 
herself ; she was much better, and evidently re- 
lieved. Stilling had not yet bv any means sufficient 
medical expenence to know lOl the parts which this 



dreadful hverteric evil is wont to aet in such a 
weakly and irritable frame ; hence it was, that he 
was 80 often alarmed and terrified. Christina did 
not die under this attack, but she remained danger- 
ously ill, and the dreadful paroxysms contirued ; 
hence his life waø a constant torture. and every day 
had new torments in readiness for himself and his 
consort. 

Just in this severe time of trial, there came a 
messenger, from a place which was Åve leagues 
distant from Schonenthal, to conduct him to a lich 
and respectable individufld, who was confined by a 
lingering illness. Painful as it was to him to Icave 
his own wife in such a melancholy condition, 
yet he felt as deeply the duties of his office ; and 
as the state of the patient above-mentioned was 
not dangerons, he sent the messenger away again, 
promising to come the next day. He therefore 
arranged his affiairs so as to be able to be absent 
for a day. At seven o'clock in the evening, he 
sent out the servant-girl to fetch a bottle of 
Malaga wine, which was intended for Christina's 
refresnment ; if she took only a few drops of it, 
she felt herself invigorated. Christina's youn^er 
sister, a girl of thirteen years of age, was at tnat 
time residing with them on a visit to her sister, 
and she went out with the servant to fetch the wine. 
Stilling seriously enjoined the latter to return im- 
mediately, because there were still several things to 
do, and ne had to prepare for his joumey on the 
morrow ; however, ahe did not do so ; — ^the fine 
summer evening seduced the thoughtless girl to 
take a walk; and it was nine o'clock before she 
came home. Stilling had consequently his wife's 
bed to make, and other things to do himself. Both 
were therefore justly irritated. As the girl entered 
the door, Stilling began, in a gentle but serious tone, 
to admonish her, and remina her of her duty ; the 
girl was silent, and went downnstairs with Miss 
Friedenbwg into the kitchen. After a littlo 
while, they both heard a hoUow, te]::rible, and 
dreadful sound, and at the same time, the sister 
calling out for help. The gloom of the twilight, 
together with this appalling noise, prodnced such 
an efi^ct, that Stilling himself grew cold through 
his whole frame, whust his sick wife shrieked out 
with terror. Meanwhile, Stilling ran down stairs, 
in order to see what was the matter. He found the 
servant-girl standing by the sink, with dishevelled 
hair, and, like a lunatic, emitting this horrible 
sound, whilst foaming at the mouth, and looking 
like a fury. 

Stilling now felt exasperated ; he seized the girl 
by the arm, tumed her about, and said. to her, 
energetically, « What now ! what are you doing I 
— ^what Satan impels you to ibrouble me thus, in 
my distressing circumstances ! — have ^ron no human 
feeling V But this was pouring oil into the fire ; 
she shrieked convulsivelv, tore herself from him, 
and fell into the most dreadful epileptic fits. At 
the same moment, he heard Christina likewise 
screaming dreadfully ; he ran up-stairs, and found, 
in the twilight, his wife in the most appalling 
condition ; — she had thrown off all the bed-clothes 
and bedding, and was writhing convulsively in 
the straw beneath ; all recoUection was fied, she 
gnashed her teeth, and the convulsions drew her 
head backwards to hei* heels. The waves of 
afiliction now rolled over his head ; — ^he ran out to 
his next neighbours and old friends, and called 
aloud for help most piteoiisly. Persons of both sexes 
came, and exerted tnemselve to bring the two suf- 
ferers again to themselves ^^they succseded first 
with the servant-girl ; she came to herself again, 
and was taken to bed ; but Christina remained for 
a couple of hours in the same melancholy condition. 
She then became quiet ; her b^ was vaaåe^ and 
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she vrås put into it^ where tshe lav like one asleep, 
entirely without consciousness, and unable to move. 
The day now dawned ; two females from the 
neighbourhood, together with the sister, continued 
witn Christina ; and Stillin? rode, with the heaviest 
heart in the world, to visit his patient. On return- 
ing in the evenin^, he found his wife in the same 
State of stupefaction, and she only came to herself 
again the next morning. 

He now sent awaj the malicions servant, and 
hired another. The storm passed over for this 
time ; and Christina g^t well again. The following 
autumn, she was again troubled with an ulceratea 
breast, which was the cause of man^ painful oc- 
currences; thongh with this exception, she was 
verjr well and cheerful. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Stilling's domestic life had commenced painfiilly 
.and sorrowfuUy in every respect. There was 
nothing pleasing in his whole situation, except the 
tenderness with which Christina treated him ; both 
loved each other cordiallv, and their intercourse 
was a pattem to marriea people. However, the 
excessive afFection of his wife sometimes occasioned 
him very bitter moments, for it frequently degen- 
erated into jealousy ; but this weakness entirely 
Tanished in the course of a year or two. In other 
respects, Stillin^'s whole state resembled that of a 
wanderer travelling by niffht through a wood full 
of robbers and ravenous oeasts, wno hears them, 
from time to time, rustling and roaring around 
him. He was oontinually tormented by care 
respecting his daily support ; he had little success 
in his vocation, little love in the circle in which he 
moved, and consequently little comfortable society. 
No one enoouraged him ; for those who could have 
done it, did not know him, nor he them ; and 
those tnat observed and were acquainted with him 
and his circumstances, eiiher despised him, or were 
indifferent to him. If he occasionally went to 
Basenheim, he did not dåre say any thing of his 
condition, lest he should cause anxietv, for Mr. 
Friedenberg^ had become security for the amount 
his studies had cost ; — ^he was compelled to hide his 
sorrow from his Christina, for her tender mind 
would have been unable to have borne it with him ; 
he was even obliged to encourage her, and hold out 
to her the most pleasing hopes. 

It was, on the whole, a singular affair with re- 
ference to Stilling's vocation and attending the 
sick. As long as he labored, unobserved, amongst 
the pooF and the lower class, he performed excel- 
lent cures, and was successfiil in aunost every case ; 
but no sooner had he to attend one of the higher 
class, to whom many eyes were directed, than aU 
was in vain ; his sphere of action, therefore, con- 
tinued limited to people who could pay him but 
little. This circumstance, although it seemed 
Strange, is easily understood : — ^his whole soul was 
Bvstem ; in his ideas it was requisite that every 
thing should be according to rule ; hence he had no 
disposition for the refined and allowed charlatanry, 
which is so needful to the practical physician who 
unshes to gain something for kimself; therefore when 
he visited a patient, he inquired into his case, then 
formed a plan, and acted according to it. If it did 
not succeed, he was vanquished ; his labors then 
became disagreeable to him, and yet he was unable 
to help himself. With common and robust cousti- 
tutions, in which nature works more regularly and 
Åmply, his method was most successful ; but where 
luxury, delicate nerves, perverted sensibility, and 
imagination, were in fiiU play, and where his atten- 
tion to the patient had to consist of a hundred 
different kinds of seemingly important employ- 
iaent% StiUiog did not feel at home. 



AU this gradually inspired him with a pvo- 
found repugnance to the medical profession ; and 
only the idea that God had designed him to be 
a physician, and would therefore gradually render 
him successful in his vocation, supported nis soul, 
and kept him in unwearied activity. For this 
reason he formed, the very first summer, the gigan- 
tic resolution to study ana investigate, until he nad 
attained to mathematical certainty in his voca- 
tion. In this tedious undertaking, he hit upon 
several important tracks, and discovered many 
new philosophical truths ; but thefurther hesought, 
the more he found that his misfirtunes would 
increase, the more ground and foundatiop he dis- 
covered in his proression ; for he perceive*' ver> 
clearly that the physician can do very Jttle, 
and consequently can eam very little. This 
weakened lus hopes, and his prospects became darl^ 
just like a wanderer on an unknown and dangerous 
path, who is overtaken by a thick fog, so that he 
cannot see ten steps before him. He therefore 
cast himself unreservedly into the patemal arms of 
God, hoped, where nothing was to be hoped for, and 
proceeded in a very mSumcholy manner on his 
pilmmage. 

Dåre i tell jou, friends and readers, that Stilling, 
notwithstanding all this, was a happy man ! What 
is the object of human life, but a perfecting of 
existence, in order to be able to spread hapi>ine8S 
around us? Similarity to God and to Christ is 
the brilliant aim which beams upon a mortal, Uke 
the morning radiance, from his youth up; — ^but 
where is the boy, the youtl^ or the man, in whom 
religion and reason have so much the ascen- 
danc^ over sensuaJity, as to prevent him from 
wastrnjgr his life in ^ratifying himself, and from 
forgettmg his exalted destiny? It is therefore 
an invamable blessing, when an individual is 
instructed, from his youth up, to place an entire 
reliance upon God ; and is then ^laced by Provi- 
dence in a situation where he is compelled to 
exercise that coniidence. His soul, by this meaas, 
becomes pliant, humble, resigned, patient, and 
unceasingl^ operative; it struggles through doing 
and suffermg, and overcomes ever^ thing ; no ad- 
versary can essentially injure it, for it strives against 
them with the weapons of love, which no one 
effectually resists : nav, even Deity itself may be 
overcome by love ! This was Stillm^s case. The 
wise man must therefore esteem him happy, al- 
though scarcely any one wo^d wish himself m his 
place. 

Towards the autumn of the year 1 772, the two 
excellent brothers VoUkraft, of Riisselstein, came 
to Schonenthal. The eldest was court-chamberlain, 
and a noble, upright, excellent man ; he had a 
commission to execute at the latter place, which 
detained him some weeks. His brother, a senti- 
mental, tender, and well-known poet, and at the 
same time, a man of the best, noblest, and most 
upright sentiments, accompanied him, in order to 
be with him in a place which was so entirely des- 
titute of food for his soul. Doctor Dinkler was 
very well acquainted with thesc two worthy cha- 
racters. At the first visit, he described StilUng to 
them so advantageously that they were desirous of 
becoming acquainted with him. Dinkler gave him 
a hint, and he hastened to visit them. He went to 
them fgr the first time one eveiiing ; when. the 
chamberlain entered into conversation with him, 
and was so taken with him, that he saluted and 
embraced him, and favored him with his entire love 
and friendship ; the same was the case also with 
the other brother. Both understood him, and he 
them ; their hearts overflowed into each other, and 
a conversation arose, such as is not understood by 
every one. 
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Siilling's eyes werd eontinnally fiUed with tears 
On this occasion. His deep sorrow Bou^ht allevi- 
ation : but he never mentioned any thin^ of his 
idtuation, for he knew how humblioff it is to 
oonfess one's needeven to fHends. Hetherefore 
bore his bnrden alone ; which, howerer, was much 
lightened from having met with thoøe who under- 
btood Idm, and were confidentiiil and open to him. 
Besides this. Stilling wafi of low birth; he had 
been accnstomed, from his youth up, to regard 
persons of rank, and even rich and reputable peo- 
|>le, as beings of a superior kind ; hence he was 
ålways timid uid reserved in their preøence. This 
was oflen constmed Into stupidity, ignorance, and 
i|dherence to his low descent : — ^in a word, he was 
despised by persons of the conmion sort, who were 
destitnte oi refined feelings : but the brothera 
Yollkraft were of a very dlfferent stamp ; they 
treated him confidentially ; he revived in their 
Booiety, and was able to shew himself in his true 
oolours. 

^ Friedrich Vollkrafl, for so was the chamberlain 
oaileå, asked him, at lus first visit, if he had written 
any thing. Stilling answered that he had ; for 
he had sent his Mstory, in lectnres, by piecemeal, 
lo the society of Belles Lettres at Btrasburg, 
which existed at that time, and had received the 
copy of it back again. The two brothers much 
wished to read it; he brought it, therefore, at 
the next visit, and read it to them. The style, 
as well as the declamation, was so nnexi>ected, 
that they exclaimed aloud, <* That is beautiful,-— 
incomparable I" They therefore encouraffed him 
to wnte more, and induced him to fumish some* 
thing for the ** Grerman Mercury,** which was then 
commencing. He did so, and wrote ^ Aseneitha, 
an Oriental Tale,*' which appeared in the first part 
of the tMrd and the first part of the fburth volume 
of that periodical worl^ and gave general satis- 
^Ekction. 

Througb this acquaintanceship, Yollkraft be- 
came a support to Stilling, which much relieved 
him on a very painful occasion. He had now 
H lodging and a men4 when he travelied to Riis- 
•elstem, who imparted to him, by his correspond- 
ence, many a refreshine ray of light. This 
connection, however, made him stUl more hated 
by his fellow-townsmen, and particularly by the 
rietists ; for in Schonenthal, a rigid adherence to 
nrstems of religion universally prevails, and he 
tnat vanes from them in the smallest degree, as 
was Uxe case with the brothers VoUkraft, was re- 
gfo'ded as Anathema and Maranatha ; so that if a 
person writes any thing, if it be a poem that is not 
spiritual, or a romance however moral, he is in 
their eyes already tainted with irreligion, and be- 
comes odious. It is true that all the mhabitants of 
Schonenthal do not think alike, of which proofs 
will be given in the sequel ; these are, however, 
the sentiments of the msgority, and it Is this which 
gives the ton. 

Doctor Stilling oontinued to live thus circum- 
stanced, amidst a variety of changes. At ^the 
close of the year 1772, he made a calculation of 
his expenses ; ne balanced receipts and payments, — 
or rather, income and expenditure, — and found. to 
his great sorrow, that he was two hundred dollars 
daeper lu debt ; the reason of which was as follows. 
It IS the custom in Schonenthal, to carry every 
tlung that is eamed to account ; therefore, as no 
monejT came in, none could eo out ; consequently, 
what is wanted is fetched &om the tradespeople, 
and placed to account. At the end of the year, 
the bilis are made out and sent, and thus accounts 
are received and paid. Now, although Stilling had 
eamed as much as he had spent, yet his demands 
iren scattered about in such trifling sums that he 



oould not potsibly ooUeet them all ; he wåa there- 
fore at a stand ; and thus, the shopkeepers not 
being paid, his credit sank still more ; his grief, on 
this account, was inexpressible. He met his daily 
ready-money expenses by what he receiyed fix)m 
patients in Uie country $ bnt this rosouroe was so 
umited, that he had bttrely suffioient for mere 
neoessaries, and was frequenthr put to the severest 
tests; in which, however, rrovidence never for- 
sook him, but oame to his aid, as formerl;jr, in a 
visible and wonderful manner. The following is 
an instance amongst many. 

In Schonenthu, coals alone are used, both in 
the kitohen and the parlour steves ; all these coals 
are Inronght from the neiffhbourmg provinoe of 
Mark. Stillins^ had also his coalman, who from 
time to time oroueht Him a horse-load, which, 
however, he was obliged to pay for on the spot ; 
for the carrier requirod the money to bny more, 
and he had been hitherto alwa^ provided with 
the needful. On one occasion, tnis ooalman drove 
up to the door, in the aftemoon ; the ooals were 
wanted, and the man could* not be sent away 
Stilling had not half-a-guilder in the house, and he 
did not feel himself at all at liberty to go and bor- 
row of his neighbour. Christina wep^ while he 
prayed ardently to God. All that was required 
was a couple of Oonvention dollam ; but to him 
that does notpossess them, the payment of two dol- 
lars is as dimcult as to one who has to pay a thou- 
sand, and does not possess a hundred. Meanwhile, 
the carrier unloaded his ooals ; and when that was 
done, he washed his hånds, in order to receive 
the money ; Stilling*s heart beat, and he wrestled 
with God. All at once, a man oame to the door 
with his wife ; — ^the good people were from Dom- 
feld; Stilling had healed the man of a painfiil 
disease some weeks before, and had charffed him, 
in his account, for the end of the vear. Alter the 
customary salutations, the man oefian : ^ I have 
just been receiving money $ and as i was passing 
vour door, it occurred to me, that I had no need to 
let my accoimt stand over till next year ; I there- 
fore wish to settle it now. You, perhaps, may be 
able to make use of the money." * Yery well,* re- 
plied Stilling ; so saying, he went and fetched the 
t>ook, made out the account, and received ten rix- 
dollars. 

Stilling frequently met with ^samples of this 
kind, by which he was much strengthened In his 
fiuth, and encoura^d to persevere. 

On the 5th or January 1773, Christina bore 
him a daughter ; and althorøh every thing passed 
over in the ordinary course ofnature, yet there was 
again a dreadful period of six hours* oontinnanoe^ 
in which the fury, Hysteric, used her claws in a 
terrible manner ; — ^the poor woman writhed about 
like a worm ; and such times were always a pen- 
etrating and purifying fire for Stilling. 

The tbUomng spring, alter riding, one Saturday, 
to a neighbouring village, which lies at the distanæ 
of a league and-a-half firom Schonenthal, in order 
to visit the sick, and spending the whole day ia 
going from house to house, and frt>m oottage to 
cottc^e, there came in the evening, a poor, young, 
well-made female. across the street, who was 
blind, and was omiged to be led by the hånd. 
Stilling was still eminent for curing diseases of the 
eye ; he stood at the door of the iftn.near his horse, 
and was just about to mount, wnen the poor 
woman called out, "Where is the Doctor!** 

Stilling, — ** Here ! What do you wanty goo4l 
woman f * 

IVoman.—'* Oh, sir, look at my e^^es! I have 
been blind some years ; I have two cmldien, whom 
I have never seen, and my husband is a dav* 
laborer ; I helped førmerly, by øpin&ing, to maintaln 
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onr &inilyy bui I ctamol do so now ; and though 
1217 husband is very indnstrious, yet he cannot sup- 
port ua alone, and iherofore we are badly off. Oh 
look, sir» and see whether you can do any thing for 
mel" 

Stilling looked at her eyes, and isuid, ^It is a 
cataract ; :jrou might, perhaps, bo healed of it, if 
you mat with an able man, who conld perform the 
operation." 

JTowaa.— «Do not you n&deratand it» Doo- 
tor?" 

SHUing,-'^ Yes, I understand it, it is true $ but I 
have never yet tried it on any living being." 

Wonunié — ^ Oh, then, try it upon me I " 

StiUmg*—^ No, good woman I that I wiU not ; I 
am too mueh afraid of it ;— -it might not suooeed, 
and then you would alwavs oonlinue blind | it 
would be afterwards impossible to oure you." 

Woman. — ^"But now, if I will run the risk? 
You see I am blind, and shall not be blinder than 
I am now ; perhaps the Lord will give his blessing 
with it, and make it successfial ; — ^penorm the opera- 
tion upon me ! " 

At these words, Stilling was seized with a fit of 
trembling ; operations were not his business ; he 
therefore threw himself on horseback, and said, 
*^ Let me alone 1 — ^I oannot^I cannot — ^perform the 
operation." 

Wonum, — '^ Dootor, you must ; it is your duty ; 
God has called you to help the poor and the 
nee<hr, whenever you can j — ^now you can oper- 
ate ror the cataract ; I will be the nrst to take my 
chance, and I will aoouse you at the day of judg- 
ment, if you do not help me I" 

These words were daggers in StiUing's heart; 
he felt that the woman was in the right, and yet 
he had an invincible dread and dislike to all 
operations on the human body ; for he was, on the 
one band, too tender and too susceptible, and, 
on the other, too oonscientious also, to risk the 
happmess of any one in such a manner. He there- 
fore made no filrther reply, but rode off ; he strug- 
gled with himself on the way, but the result was 
the same, — a resolution not to perform the opera- 
tion. However the poor woman did not let the 
matter rest .there ; she went to her minister — 
why should I not name him? — ^the worihy man, 
who was one of a thousand-^the late Theodore 
Miiller. He was the father, the counseUor of all 
ihe members of his ohurch ; the prudent, gentle, 
vnweariedly actiye servant of God, without being 
a pietist ; in short, he was a disciple of Jesus in the 
fml sense of the word. His Master soon called 
him away, assuredlv to make him ruier over much. 
Layater sang his aeath, the poor wept over liim, 
and the siok lamented him. Blessed be thy re- 
mains, thou seed for the day of retribution I 

The poor blind woman came to this worthy 
man to tell her sorrows, and at the same time 
accused Doctor Stilling. MUUer therefore wrote 
him a pressing letter, in whioh he re^resented to 
him all the happy results whioh this operation 
would occasion, m the event of its succeeding; 
and, on the otner hånd, the inconsiderable con- 
sequences in the event of its being nnsuocessful. 
Stilling ran, in the distres« of his heart, to his, 
iHends Dii^ler and Troost. Both advised him 
seriously to undertake the operation ; and the 
former even promised to acoompany him and 
assist him. This encouraged hun in some roeasnre, 
and he resolved upon it with fear and trembling. 

There was another circumstance to be added to 
all this. Stilling had been particulai'ly instructed 
at Strasburg, by Frofeflsor Lobstein, in the ex- 
traction of the cataract, and had also procured 
from Bogner the instruments for it ; for it was 
•bift intentioD} at that time, to vmite this ezoeUent 



and benefioial method of liealing to his other 
opthalmio remedies. But on becommg a practioal 
phyaician himself, and being grieved to see all the 
misery that resulted from unsuccessful medical 
attendance, he grew extremely tunid, and did not 
dåre to venture on such operations ; he conse- 
quentl^ lost all desire to operate for the cataract ; 
and tlus was one of the principal reasons why he 
could not perform as much — or at least, did not 
appear to accomplish as much — ^as others of his 
colleagues, who imdertook every thing, labored ouj 
and though they often made miserable falls, 
gathered themselves up again, and notwithstanding 
all, ^t forward better than he. 

Stilling wrote therefore to Huller, that he would 
oome on a oertain day, with Doctor Dinkler, to 
perform the operation on the poor woman. Ao- 
cordingly, both set off, on the day appointed, and 
walked to the viUage ; Dinkler gave Stilling everv 
possible encouragement, but it was of little avail. 
At length they arrived at the viLlage,. and went to . 
MtLUer's house ; the latter comforted him, and the 
woman was then sent for, tpgether with the sur- 
geon, who had to hold her head. When every 
thing was ready, . and the woman had taken her 
seat. Stilling placed himself before her, took the 
instrument, and introduced it iuto the eye at the 
proper place. But as the patient, as is natural, 
moved a little on taMng breath. Stilling drew the 
instrument out again ; consequently the watery 
humour flowed out of uie wound, down the chee^ 
and the anterior eye closed. Stilling therefore 
took the ourved scissars, and penetrated into the 
wound with the one blade, and then regularly cut 
the semi-cirole below, as customary ; but on look- 
ing olosely, he found that he had also cut the coat 
of the iris ; he was alarmed ; — but what was to be 
done ? He was silent, and sighed. That moment 
the lens fell through the wound, down upon the 
cheek, and the woman exclaimed, in the greatest 
transport of joy, "O Doctor, I can see your tace ! 
I see the black in your eyes !" All present 
rejoiced. Stilling then bound up the eye, and 
healed it succeaSiillyj she saw extremely well, 
with one eye. Some weeks after, he performed 
the operation upon the other eye, with the left 
hånd ; all was done regularly, for he had now more 
courage i this was also healed, and the woman was 
perfeotly restored to sight. This was noised abroad, 
so that severaJ blind people came, on whom he suc- 
cessfully performed the operation ; it was seldom 
that he did not sucoeed. Nevertheless, it was 
singular, that these important cures rarely yielded 
him any emolument. Most of the individuals being 
poor, he performed the operation on them gra- 
tuitously ; and it was seldom that any one came 
who was able to pa^ anyihing ; his circumstances 
were consequently Uttle improved by his success. 
Many evén took occasion from it to claas him 
with operators and quack-doctors. "Only pay 
attention," said they; ''he will soon begin to 
travel from plaoe to place^ and enter into some 
order." 

In September of the following autumn, the lady 
of one or the principal and most wealthy merchants. 
or rather men of property, who was at the saine 
time a very worthy man, was confined for the first 
time. Hie case was a very painful and protracted 
one ; and Dinkler, as physician to the family, pro- 
poæd to oall in the assistance of Stilling^, who was 
therefore sent for. After haviag sufficientlj con- 
vinced himself that the child was dead, to assist the 
mother, he opened its head, and pressed it together. 
Every thing afterwards went on well; and the 
lady soon became convalescent. But the heartfelt 
anxiety, tears, struggles, and sympathy whioh such 
employments oocasioned our susoeptible StilUn^^ 
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ciuinot be described. However, he felt it his duty, 
aDd was obliged to go whenever he was sent for. 
He started, tlierefore, so that his heart beat, on 
hearing a knock at his door during the n^ht ; and 
this has interwoven itself so firmly into his nerves, 
that to the present moment, he shudders whenever 
anj one knocks at his door in the night-time, 
although he is well aware that he is no longer sent 
for to aet on such occasions. 

This affair gained him, for the first time, the 
esteem of all the inhabitants of Bchonenthal ; he 
now saw a number of friendly faces. But this 
pleasant state of things did not last long ; for about 
three weeks afterwards, there came an order from 
the medical board at RUsselstein, enjoining him to 
abstain, for the time being, from acting as 
accoucheur, and to appear before the board, to be 
examined regarding that departmeut. Stilling 
Btood as if thunder-struck ; he did not oomprehena 
a word of it, until at length he leamt that some one 
had sent a very mi&vorable account oi his pro- 
fessional aid in the above-mentioned case. 

He therefore set out for Russelstein, where he 
took up his abode with his friend YoUkraft, his 
worthy lady, who is equalled only by few, and his 
excellent sistera ; and ne needed this recreation in 
his painful circumstances. He then waited upon 
one of the members of the medical board, who 
received him very scomf ully, with the words, ** I 
hear, you put out people^s eyes." •* No," answered 
Stilling ; ** but i have cured several of the 
cataract." 

^ That is not true," said the man, insolentlv ; 
*you sav false." ^Nol*' rejoined Stilling, with 
fire in his eyes, and buming cheeks, ** I do not 
speak falsely ; I can bring witnesses to prove it 
incontestibly ; and were I not aware of the respect 
I owe you, sir, as one of my superiors, I would 
answer you in the same tone. A fi;raduated person, 
•who seeks every where to do his duty, deserves the 
esteem, even of his superiors." The member of 
the medical IxMurd laughed in his face, and said, ''Is 
it doing your duty, to destroy childrai !*• 

Dimness now obsoured Stilling's sight ; he 
tumed psde, stepped nearer, and rejoined, ** Sir, do 
not sav that aeam !" He felt, however, at the 
same tmie, all tne horrors of his situation, and his 
dependence upon this horrible man. He therefore 
sank back into a chair, and wept like a child ; but 
this produced no effect, except to exdte more scom ; 
he therefore rose up, and went away. In order 
that his grief might not be too much perceived by 
the Yollkrafls, ne walked awhile up and down 
the rampart ; and when he entered the house, he 
seemed more cheerful than he was. The reason 
whv he did not relate all his grievances to Mr« 
YoUkraft lay in his nature ; for open-hearted as he 
was with respect to every prosperous circumstance, 
he was just as edlent regarding all he had to suffer. 
One cause of this was a great degree of self-love, 
and a wish to spare his friends. Hewasready, 
however, to say every thing, and reveal every 
thing, to certain people, who had passed through 
pimiin-r gituations ;— but this phenomenon had a still 
deeper foundation, which he did not perceive till 
Ions afber. Rational and acute-thinking people 
could not, like him, regard every thing as the 
result of IHvine guidance ; — ^no one doubted that 
Frovidence was specially leading him to some 
exalted aim ; but whether much that was human 
had not intervened in the case of his marriage, and 
in other circumstances that had befallen him, was 
another question, to which every philosophical 
reasoner would loudly answer, ** Yes !^ Stilling, at 
that time, could not bear this at all ; he thought 
he knew better, and this was the real canse of nis 
nlence. The øeqnel of this histoiy will show how 



far these people were right or wrong. But I return 
to my subject. 

The m^ical board fixed a time for his examina- 
tion in Midwifery, and for deciding respeciing his 
treatment of the Schonenthal lad^. In his ex- 
amination, the most captions questions were put to 
him ; and it was decided, that ** though he was 
pretty correct in the theory, yet he had entirely 
fallen short in the practice ;** he was therefore 
only permitted to aasist in cases of the utmost 
extremity. 

Notwithstanding all these vexatious circum- 
stances. Stilling could not refrain from langhinff 
aloud on reading this ; and the public laughed witS 
him ; — he was forbidden to practise as an ac- 
coucheur, as an unfit person ; but an exception was 
made in extreme cases, in which the assistance of 
this unfit person was permitted. With respect to 
the case of labor above-mentioned. Stilling was 
declared to have been the cause of the child's 
death, but the puniBhment was spared him ; a great 
favor for the poor doctor — ^to be allowed to murder 
unpunished 1 

This decision, however, pained him to the sonl ; 
and he therefore rode, the same aftemoon, to 
Duisberg, in order te bring the whole afiair before 
the medical tacvlty there ; the head of which, at 
that time, was the venerable Leidefrost. There 
he was declared perfectly innocent, and received 
a renHmnan whicn entirely restored his credit. 
The husband of the lady that had been delivered, 
published this document himself at the Schonen- 
thal town-house. But the estimation of the cure 
sufiered much by the course the matter had 
taken; and Stilling's enemies took occasion from 
it to cfdumniate him. 

Stilling's success ia curing the cataract had 
however caused much sensation ; and a certain 
friend even inserted an account of it in the Frank- 
fort newspaper. Now there was at the university 
of Marburg a very worthy and able professor of 
Jurisprudence, of the name of Sorber, who had 
been three y^ure blind of the catarac^ to whom 
this account in the newspaper was read. He 
instantly felt impelled to take the long joumey to 
Schonenthal, in order to have the operation per- 
formed by Stilline, and to place himself under his 
care. He Uierefore arrived at the énd of April 
1774, with his lady and two daughters, and Stil- 
ling^ successfully performed the operation in the 
beginning of May ; his patient recovered*so satis- 
factorily that he perfectly regained his sight, and 
still continues to fill his situation in an honorable 
manner. During this time, Christina was brought 
to bed a second time, and bore a son. With the 
exception of dreadful hysteri(»l fits from the milx- 
fever, every thipe went on favorably. 

There was still one thin^ which lay at Stilling's 
heart. He wished to see his father again,..after so 
long a lapse of time. As Doctor, he had not yet 
spoken to him, and his consort was still entirely 
nnacquainted with him ; but though he had fre- 
quently invited the worthy man, and Wilhelm had 
often ^romised to come, yet he always posti>oned 
his visit. Stilling now, however, did his utmost. 
He wrote to him to say that would ride on a certain 
day to Meinerzhagen, which was half-way^^ meet 
him, and would fetch him from thence. This pro- 
duced the desired efiect. Wilhelm Stilling set out 
at the proper time, and they met at the appointed 
inn, at Meinerzhagen. They ran to each other's 
arms, and the feelmgs which assailed Uie hearts of 
both were unspeakable. Wilhelm in imconnected 
ejaculations expressed his joy, that his and Doris's 
son had now attained the object for which he was 
desigued ; he wept and laughed altemately ; and 
lus son took good care not to give him the »ightest 
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hint relative to his ;^ainfal sufferings, liis doubtful 
Buccess, and the difiiculties of his profession ; for 
by this he would have spoiled all his father's joy. 
He nevertheless felt his grief the more deeply ; — it 
pained him not to be so happy as his father ima- 
gined him to be, and he doubted also that he ever 
should be thus happy ; for he always regarded him- 
self as one whom Grod had dcstined to the medical 
profession, and that he must continue in this 
vocation, although he had for some time taken a 
dislike to it ; because, on the one hånd, he found 
so little real encouragement in this science ; and 
on the other, because if he proceeded with it in an 
houest manner, it was not sufficient to support 
him, much less to prove the basis of the prosperity 
of his family. 

The next morning, he placed his father on the 
horse, and acted the pedestrian at his side on the 
path ; and thus they travelled nine leagues that 
day, conversing" in a most agreeable manner, 
until they reached Baseuheim, where he intro- 
duced his father to the whole of his Christina's 
family. Wilh^^ was received in a manner worthy 
of him ; he shook every one by the hånd ; and his 
houest, characteristic Stilling's-face, inspired every 
one with reverence. The Doctor now let his 
father walk on before, accompanied bv one of lus 
brothers-in-law, whilst he remained a iew minutes 
longer, in order to give free vent to his feelings in 
the bosom of Mr. Triedenberg*8 family ; he wept 
aloud, thanked God, and then hastened after his 
father. He had never travelled the road from 
Basenheim to Schonenthal with such heartfelt 
delight as on the present occasion ; and Wilhelm 
likewise rejoiced in his God. 

On entering the house, Christina flew down- 
stairs to meet the worthy man, and fell upon his 
neck with tears. Such scenes must be witnessed, 
and the spectator of them must possess the requisite 
organs of sensibility, in order to be able to feel 
them in all their force. 

Wilhelm remained a week with his children ; 
and Stilling agaia accompanied him as far as 
Meinerzhagen, from whence each pursued his way 
in peace. 

Some weeks after. Stilling was sent for early 
one morning to an inn, and was told that a strange 

tentleman, who was sick, desired to speaJ£ with 
im. He therefore dressed himself, went thither, 
and was conducted into the chamber of the stran- 
ger. He found his patient with a large cloth 
wrapped round his neck, and his head enveloped 
in clothes. The stranger stretched his hånd out 
of bed, and said, with a weak and hollow voioe, 
" Doctor, feel my pulse ! I am very weak and 
poorly." Stilling felt it, and found the pulse very 
regular and healthy ; he expressed himself there- 
fore to that effect, and declared he found nothing 
wrong, for the- pulse went regularly. Whilst 
saying this, Goetne took him round the neck. 
Stilling's joy was indescribable, and he took him 
home with nim. Christina was also happy to see 
this friend, and made preparations lor dinner. 
Meanwhile he led Goethe to an eminence out of the 
town, in order to shew him the charming view of 
the town and the extensive valley. 

Just at that time, the brothers Vollkrafl were 
a^n in Schonenthal on business. * They had a 
fnend with them, who has rendered himself cele- 
brated by his beautiful writings, but whom Stilling 
did not like, because of his satirical and sarcastic 
humour; he therefore seldom visited his friends, 
for Juvenal (as I will for the- present call the man) 
continually ndiculed him on account of his attach- 
meut to religion. During the time that Stilling 
was taJdng a walk with Goethe, Mr. Vollkralt the 
chamberlain rode up to StilliDg'ø door on horseback, 



and called out to the servant, to tell her master 
that he had suddenly set ofiP for Riisselstein, because 
Goethe was there. Christina was not present at 
the moment to inform him of the true state of tho 
case. Yolikraft therefore trotted ofiP in haste ; when 
Goethe and Stilling returned home, and the ser- 
vant related the pccurrence to them, they both 
regretted the mistake, but it was then too late to 
alter it. 

The peculiar occasion of this journey of Goethe'fl 
was the following : — Lavater had oeen visiting 
the baths at Ems, from whence he travelled to 
Muhlheim on the Rhine, to visit a friend there. 
Goethe had followed him to Ems ; and in order to 
see every thing of a remarkable nature, and to visit 
some eminent characters, he had accompanied him 
to Miihlheim. Goethe then left Lavater behind 
him, and made an excursion, by way of Riisselstein, 
to Schonenthal, in order likewise to visit his old 
friend Stilling, promisin^ Lavater to return to 
Miihlheim at a certain time, and accompany him 
back again. However, during Goethes absence^ 
Lavater was under the necessity of likewise pro- 
ceedinfij to Riisselstein, and from thence to Scho- 
nenthsu ; but of this, Goethe did not know a sylla- 
ble ; consequently, after dining with Stilling, he set 
out on horseback on the way to Riisselstem, with 
the above-mentioned Juvenal^ in order to meet the 
VoUkiaits there. Scarcely were they gone, when 
Lavater came driving up the street, accompanied 
by the two Vollkraits, the celebrated Hasenkamp 
01 Duisburg, and the very remarkable, pious, and 
leamed Doctor Collenbusch. Stilling being in- 
formed of this, hastened after the two horsemen, 
and brought them back again. 

Lavater and his attendants, meanwhile, had 
tumed in at a well-known and pious merchant's. 
Stilling, Goethe, and Juvenal hastened thither 
also. Never, perhaps, had a more singularly 
mixed company met together, than that which 
now surrounded the large oval table, which, ac- 
cordiug to the Schonenthal fashion, was at the 
same time loaded with refreshments. It is worth 
the while for me to give even a rude sketch of these 
guests. 

Lavater's fame for practical godliness had at- 
tracted thither, amongst others, an old adherent of 
Tersteegen's ; he was in every respect a venerable 
man : — unmarried, according to the ^rinciples of 
pure mysticism ; extremely particular m the choice 
of his company ; very frienoly ; grave ; of a soft- 
featured countenance, composed look, and careful 
in all his expressions ; all his words were weighed, 
as it were, in gold scales ; in short, he was an ex- 
cellent man,if lexcej^t the single peculiarity, which 
all persons of this kmd so easily assume — that of 
being intolerant towards all who differ from them 
in opinion. This venerable man, with his round 
and lively face, round bob-wig and black small- 
clothes, sat towards the head of the table; he 
looked about him with a kind of friendly anxiety, 
and now and then privately dropped monitory 
hints, for he scented spirits of very different 
sentiments. 

Next to him sat Vollkraft the chamberlain, in a 
feushionable ridingp-dress, a refined man of the 
world, equalled only by few ; his lively disposition 
shot fortn sparks of wit, and his highly-rectified 
philosophical f eeling judged always according to the 
balances of propriety, of rectitude, and of justice. i 

After him followed his brother, the jpoet ; from 
whose whole being streamed gentle, pleasing feeling, 
and benevolence towards God and man, let them • 
think and believe as they would, if they were only 
good and worthy people ; his grey nock-hat la/ 
behind him in the window^ ana his form waø ~~ 
vered with a light summer firock. 
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The laadlord aat next him ;— he hAd on Ids head 
a Goal-black wig with a bag, and a brown chintc 
momiiig-gowiiy girded about with a ereen ailk 
sash ; his large prominent eyes started lorth from 
beneath his broad and loftr »>rehead ; his chin was 
pointed, and the face, on the whole, triangolar and 
meam, but full of traits of understanding ; he 
loved rather to hear than to speak ; and when he 
spoke, every thing was previously considered and 
decreed in the chunber of his brain ; certainly his 
dove-like simplicity was not nnaccompanied by the 
wisdom of the seipent. 

Layater was next in order ; — ^his apostle John's 
fiice fombly attracted every heart witn veneration 
and love ; and his cheerfiu and pleasing wit, com* 
bined with a lively and amnsin^ nnmonr, made all 
present its own, wno did not thmk they sumed by 
wit and hnmonr. Meanwhile, his physiognomical 
feelers were secretly and constantly at work ; for 
here there was no want of objects. He had an 
able drawing^master with him, who also did not sit 
with his hånds in his bosom. 

Near Lavater sat Hasenkamp, a man of about 
forty years of age, — a little bent, thin, and hectic, 
with ralher a lon^ face, remarkable physiognomy, 
and an aspect which inspired veneration. Every 
word was a paradox, excitmg re€ection and pleasure^ 
though seldom systematic ; his spirit sought for lib- 
erty, and struggled in its tabemacle after truth, un- 
til, having soon burst it, he soared aloft with a loud 
hallelujah to the Source of lifht and truth. His 
detached pieoes cause orthodox and heterodox 
Christians to shake their heads ; but he re(iuired 
to be known ; — ^he constantly walked with his per- 
spective glass in his hånd, up and down the land 
of shadows, and looked over into the region of the 
plains of light, the dazzling rays of which occa- 
sionally dimmed his sight. 

CoUenbusch foUowed next, a theological physi- 
cian, or medical divine. His countenance was re- 
markably singular — a fieuje which shook Lavatei's 
whole system ; it contained nothing disagreeable. 
notliing bad ; but at the same time, nothing . of all 
that on which he builds greatness of soul. A secret 
and serene majesty, however, beamed forth through 
his features, which were disfigured by the smiJl- 
pox, but 80 sli^htly as only to oe graduall^ discov- 
ered in associating with him. His eyes, wmoh were 
stme^^ling with tne cataract and the gutta serena, 
and nis ever-open mouth, showing two rows of beau- 
tiful white teeth, seemed as if they would attrået 
the truth through worlds of space ; and his very 
pleasing and afreeable languaffo^ connected with a 
nigh degree of politeness and modesty, fettered 
every heart that approached him. 

Juvenal then fbllowed. Let the reader ima^e to 
himself a little, youn|f, round-headed mannikm, the 
head inclining a little to one shoulder, with bright 
and roguish eyes, and an ever-smilinff countenance ; 
— he said nothing, but made his observations in 
silence ; his whole atmoephere was an impenetrable 
power, which repelled every thing that sought to 
approach him. 

Close to him sat a worth^ young Schonenthal 
merchanty a friend of Btillmg^ 'fim of roligion 
without pietism, and glowing with a hunger ^er 
truth-— a man who has few that are like him. 

Now followed Stilling; he sat Uiere, with a 
profound and secret grief on his brow, which cir- 
Gumstances for the moment dispeUed ; he spoke 
occasionally, and sought to show each one his 
heart as it was. 

6ome inconsiderable physiognomies, merely to 
fill up the vacant space, completed the circle. 
Gdethe could not sit stiU ; he danced about the 
table, made faces, and shewed every where, in his 
way^ how rojally the circle of men delighted him. 



The Schonenthal people thonght to themselTeiy 
^ Good heaven ! the man oannot be right in his 
head ;" but Stilling and others, who knew him and 
his ways better, tnought they should burst with 
laughter, when some one ri^g;arded him with a 
fix^ and as it were compassionating eye, and he 
woidd confound him with a full and piercing 
look. 

This scene lasted, rather tumultuouslyy scarcely 
half-an-hour ; when Lavater, Hasenkamp, Collen-' 
busch, the young merchant, and Stilling, rose upj 
and wanderéd forth in the clear evening sunshinej 
up the lovely valley, in order to visit the excellent 
llieodore Miiller above-mentioned. Stilling will 
never forget ihat walk; Lavater became ac- 
quainted with him, and he with Lavater ; ther 
spoke much to^ther, and became attached to eacn 
oth^. On amving at the village. Stilling retumed 
to Schonenthal with his friend ; in the mean time, 
Gdethe and Juvenal had set off for Russelstein. 
Lavater came next morning to visit Stilling, had 
his portrait takrøi for his work on Physiognomy, 
and then pursued his joumey furthei^ 

It was necessary to touch upon this remarkable 
period of Stilling^B Ufe drcumstantially ; for al- 
thou^h it made no alteration in his situation, yet 
it laid the foundation for a variety of important 
changes in his future conrse of mé, One thing 
more I have forgotten to observe; — Gdethe took 
with him the manuscript of Stilling's life, in order 
to be able to read it at home, at his leisure ; we 
shall find, in the sequel, the excellent use which 
Providence made of this apparently trifling dxcum« 
stance, and of Goethé's visit* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Ik the autumn of that year, 1772, a Schbnenthal 
merchant brought witii him from the Frankfort 
fiair a merchant of the name of fiauch, from Son- 
nenburg in Saxon^, in the hope that Stilling would 
be able to cure mm. Stilling looked at his eyes ; 
the pupils were broad, but still in some degree 
moveable ; though there was the commencement of 
the cataract, yet the patient was much too blind 
for it to prooeed solely from this trifling obscnrity. 
Stilling saw clearly that the beginning of the 
gutta åerena was the chief cause of the evil ; he 
mentioned this ; but his friende all advised him to 
attempt the operation, particularly becaose the 
patient was otherwise mcurable, and therefbro 
would lose nothing by the operation ; whiJst, on 
the other hånd, duty required that everr means 
should be tried. Stilling therefore suffwed hunself 
to be prevailed upon, for the patient himself re- 
quested that the attempt might be made^ and ex« 
pressed himself to the efiPect that this last remedy 
must be also tried ; the oprøation was sncccMfully 
performed, and the cure commenced. 

The step was very inconsiderate, and Stilling 
found sufficient cause to repent of it. The oure 
did not succeed; the eyes inflamed, imppurated 
strongly, and the sight was not only irreparably 
lost, but the eyes had now also an ngly appearance. 
Stilling wept in solitude, and prayed to God oa 
his face for this man, tfaiat he might be healed ; 
but he was not heard. To this, other drcumstances 
were added; Bauch leam^ that Stilling was 
needy, and hence he began to believe that he had 
performed the operation merelv in order to gain 
monev. Now though the merchant, his landlord, 
who nad brought iiim with him, was Stilling^s 
friend, and son^t to divest him of his sospieioae« 
yet there were othars, who viaited the patient, who 
insinuated distrust enongh conoeming Btilling'a 
poverty, deficiency in knowledge, and limited 
abilities. Bauch therefore travdilM back to Si«nk- 
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fort Q&Aappyy and fbll of TexaUon and mistnift 
of Stillingrs int^giity and attainments ; he re* 
mained there some weeks, in order to inake new 
attempts with his eyesy and after that to return 
home. 

During thia time^ a veiy worthy and respectable 
Frankfort patrician, Mr. Von Leesner, heard how 
Professor Serber of Marbnrø had beoi onred by 
Stilling. He himself had been blind for some 
jean ; he theirefore sent to Sorber for the requi« 
iite information, and received the most satisfactory 
reply. Mr. Von Leesner consequently had his eyes 
inspected by several physicians, and as all of 
them agreed that the cataraet nught be cured, he 
committed the matter to his fami^jphysician, the 
respectable and worthy Doctor Hofimann, that he 
miffht correspond witn Stillinff upon the subject, 
ana induce hinl to proceed to Fnmkfort ; because, 
being old, blind, and infirm, he did not think 
himself able to undertake such a jbume^. Leesner 
promised to pay Stilling a thousand giulders, whe- 
ther the operation proved suocessful or not. These 
thousand gnilders dazzled Stillings eyes in his 
afflicted circumstances ; and Christina, however 
intolerable her husband's absence might seem to 
her, adyised him,yery seriously, not to neglect 
this establishment of his reputation ; the Friten* 
berg family, and all his fhends, also advised him 
to flo. Tlieodore MUUer alone was entirely opposed 
to it : he said, ^ Friend, you wiU repent of it, and 
the thousand gnilders wiU cost you dear. I forebode 
a melanoholy result ; remain nere ; let him that 
will not come to you, stay away. Leesner has 
money and time ; he will come wnen he sees that 
you will not undertake the joumey." However, 
all his advice was firuitless ; Stillings former 
impulse to mn befbre ProTidence agam got the 
ascendancy ; he thorefore determined to set off for 
fVankfort, and accordingly promised Mr. Von 
Leesner that he would come. 

Stilling new dreamed of fhture prosperity and 
the end of his sufferings. With the thousand 
guilders, he expected to be able to pay the most 
urgent demands upon him ; and he likewise saw 
clearly, that the successful cure of such an indivi- 
dual would excite great attention,^ and procure him 
an extensive and mcrative practice from far and 
near, Meanwhile it seemed that Bauch, who was 
still residing at Frankfort, would ruin the whole 
afiair again ; for as soon as he heard that Von 
Leesner intended to place himself under Stilling's 
care, he seriously wamed him, and depredated 
Stilling as muoh as he could, on account of his 
needy circumstances and mean acquirements ; — 
however, it was of no avail ; Von Le^er persisted 
in his intention. Xo one could, in reality, blame 
Bauch for acting thus, for he had no other know- 
ledge of Stilling, and his object in waming Von 
Leesner against misfortune was not ignoble. 

Gdethe, who was still residing at Frankfort 
with his parents, rejoiced at the prospeot of having 
his friend Stilling with him for a time ; his parents 
invited him, during his abode there, to dine at 
their table, and hired a handsome apartment for 
him in their neighbourhood. Goethe also inserted 
an advertisement in the newspapers, in order that 
other snff(n*ers might be benefited by^him ; and 
thus the whole aSéir was regulated and agreed 
upon. Stilling's few friaids rejoiced and hoped, 
others were anxious ; and the greater part of those 
who knew him wished he might not succeed. 

In the beginning of the year 1775, in the first 
week of January. Btilling monnted a hired horse, 
took a guide witn him, and rode one afbemoon, in 
dreadfally rain^r weather, to Waldstatt ; there he 
remained the night. The day following the hea- 
rens seomed wiUing to ponr ft new déluge over Uie 



eorth ; all the brooks and streama were immensely 
BWoUen, and Stilling more than once was in tha 
utmost dander of his life. However, he arrived 
safely at Memerzhagen, where he passed the night. 
The third morning he set out agam upon his way ; 
the sky was new pretty clear, hurge clouds flew 
over his head, and the sun oceasionally shot ita 
gttitle rays through them upon his fiMo ; all natnrø 
reposed; the forests a&d Dushes were grey and 
leafless, the fieids and meadows half-green. thø 
streams murmured, the 8tonn*wind 'whjistled 
from the west, and not a single bird animated tha 
scene. 

Towards noon, he came to a solitary inui in a 
beantifiU and pretty valley cailed Rosedale | hero 
he saw, with astonishment and terror, on ridin« 
down the hill, that the stream, whic^ was fumii^iea 
with a streng arehed bridge from one hill to the 
other, had overflowed the whole valley ; so that he 
imagined he saw the Bhine before him, except that 
here and there a bush peeped forUi. Stilling and 
his companion mutuaUjr expressed their sorrow| 
he had also promised lus Gnristina to write from 
Leindorf, where his father lived ; for his way led 
him direotly through his native province. He 
knew that Christina would expeot letters on the 
day appointed, and there was no opportnnity of 
sending them from the place where he was ; 
he was therefore obliged to proceed, or be under 
the apprehension that from anxiety she would be 
seized with fits, and become dangerously ill again* 

In tilis dilflmma he perceived that tJhe balustradsw 
which conduoted from the road to the brid^ stm 
projected a fbot high above the water ; this gave 
nim courage ; and ne determined to t^ce his at 
tendant benind him on the horse, and endeavour to 
ride along the paling to the bridge. 

It was dinner-time when he reached the inil ; 
here he met with several earriers, whe awaited the 
&lling of the water, and all .advised him not te 
venture ; it was in vain, — ^his active ',and ardent 
Bpirit was not disposed for waitin^, where working 
or resting depended solel^ upon him | he thwefore 
took his attendant up behindhim, entered the flood, 
and siruggled successfully through. 

A couple of hours after, Stilling gained the 
eminence, from which he saw berore him the 
mountains and plains of his native provinee. There 
lay the lofty Kindelsberg, south-westward beforo 
him ; eastwara, at its foo^ he saw the smoke of the 
chimnies of lichthausen, and soon discov^ed whidi 
of them belonged to his uncle Johann Stilling ; a 
sweet thrill pervaded all his limbs^ and all the 
scenes of his youth passed before his soul : they 
seemed to him to be golden times. * What have J 
now attainedt" thought he to himself; ^nothing 
but splendid miseij t I am indeed become a man 
that excels all his forefkthers in honor and respect- 
abiUty ; but what avails all this t*-o painted sword 
hangs bv a silken thread over my headj it only 
need fall, and every thing would vanish like an 
empty bubble I Mv debts are growing mote and 
more heav^r, and I have reason to fear that my 
creditors will lay hånds on me, take the little I 
have, and then leave me naked in the street ; and 
besides, I have a delicate wifb, who could not bear 
this, and two children, that would crv for bread." 
The idea waa dreadful I — ^it tormentea Stillinff un- 
ceasingly for hours together, so that he eoula not. 
enjoy a single happy moment. At length he re- 
covered himself agam; the great experience he 
had of the patemal fidelity of God, and the 
important prospects of his present Jonmey. in- 
spired him witn renewed courage, so that bo 
trotted cheerfully and Jeyfally ^to the villago of 
lichthausen. 

Ho rode fint to the house of tho son-in-Iaw of 
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Johann Stilling, who was an innkeeper, and had 
therefore accommodation for his horse. He was 
received by the friend of his youth and her hus- 
band with great rejoicing ; he then walked, with 
trembling joy and a beating heart, to his uncle's 
house. The report of his arrival had already 
spread through the whole village ; eveiy window 
-was full of heads, and as he opened the house- 
door, the two brothers, Johann and Wilhelm, came 
to meet him; he embraced one after the other, 
wept on their necks, and the two grey-heads aJso 
shed large tears. *' Bless you, bless you, my dear 
sephew I" began that truly ereat man, Johann 
Stilling ; *' our joy is unspeakably great on seeing 
you at the summit of your wishes ; — ^you have 
ascended to it gloriously, on the footsteps of honor ; 
you have out-reached us aJl ; you are the pride of 
our fiunily," &c. Stilling answ^ed nothing more 
than, ** It is solely and whoUy Grod*s work ; He 
has done it !" He would gladly have also added, 
** And still I am not happy ; I reel on the brink of 
a precmice;" however, he kept his troubles to 
himse^ and went without furtner ceremony into 
theparlour. 

H!ere he found all the chairs and benches filled 
with neighbouTB and peasants from the Tillage, 
the greater part of whom stood crowded together. 
All of them had known Stilling when a boy ; but as 
he entered, erery hat and cap was thrust under the 
arms of the wearers, and every one regarded him 
with respect. Stilling stood and looked around; 
with tears in his eyes, and a faltering voice, he 
said, ** Welcome, welcome, dear people, and friends 1 
God bless every one of you ! Be alf of you coyered, 
or I will immediately leave the room ; — ^what I 
am, is the work of God, and to Him alone be the 
glory !" A murmur of joy now arose ; all of them 
admired and blessed him. The two old men and 
the Doctor then sat down amongst the good people, 
and every eye was fixed upon ms derøortment, and 
every ear was directed to his wordis. What fa- 
ther Stilling's sons then felt, cannot be described. 

But how came it that Doctor Stilling excited 
80 much attention f — and what was the reason^ that 
his elevation to the rank of Doctor of medicine, 
which was in Ho respect any thing so very wonder- 
fiil, should excite such astonishment ! There were 
many sons of peasants, in his native province, who 
had become leamed and worthy men ; and yet no 
one troubled faimself about it. When we consider 
the tlung in its true point of view, we shall find it 
very natural. Stilling, only nine or ten years be- 
fore, had been schoolmaster amongst them ; he 
had been universally re^ded as a poor and 
hopeless youth ; — ^he had then gone upon his tra- 
vels ; what occurred to him abroad, he had com- 
municated to his uncle and his father ; report had 
exalted every thing that was natural ;into 'some- 
thing wonderful, and that which was wonderfiil into 
Bomething miraculous ; and hence it was, that 
they sought to see him as a curiosity. But he 
humbled himself inwardly before God ; he knew 
his situation and circumstances better, and regret- 
ted that so much was made of him ; however, it 
still caused him pleasure that he was not here 
80 mistaken as it was his daily lot to be in Scho- 
nenthal. 

The next morning, he set out with his £&ther 
on the way to Leindorf. Johann Stilling lent his 
brother Wilhelm his own saddle-horse, and went 
beside him on foot ; he would not have it other- 
wise. Before reachin^ the village, whole groups 
of youths and men ^om Leindorf, who had for- 
merly been his scholars, came about a league to 
meet him ; thev surrounded his horse, and accom- 
panied him. The rest of the population of Leindorf 
stopd in the meadow by the water, and the ciieB 



of welcome resounded from a distance. He rode 
with his father in silence, and dceply abased and 
aiFected, into the village. His uncle Johann then 
retumed home. At ms fathei's house, Stiiling's 
mother received him very timidly, but his sisters 
embraced him with many joyful tears. Father 
StiUing's daughters came also from Tiefenbach 
with their sons ; people ran together from all sides, 
so that the house was filled from top to bottom, and 
the whole daj and the following night it was im- 
possible to thmk of repose. Stillmg let himself be 
seen on every side ; he spoke little, for his sensa- 
tions were too jpowerfrd ; they continually afiected 
his heart, and he therefore hastened his departure. 
The next morning, he mounted his horse, sur- 
rounded by a hundred people, and rode off in the 
midst of the shouts and cries of a manifold and 
oft-reiterated farewell ! Scarcely had he lefb the 
village, when his attendant told mm that his father 
was running after him ; he therefore tumed about : 
** I have not yet taken leave, my dear son !" said 
the old man ; he then took his lefl hånd into his 
two handa, wept, and stammered out, '^ The Al- 
mighty bleas thee I** 

Stilling was now again alone, for his attendant 
was on uie fi>ot-path at one side. He then began 
to weep aloud ; all his feelings streamed forth in 
floods of tears, and gave vent to his heart. Fleas- 
ing as the universal applanse and the affections of 
his friends, relatives, and countrymen were to him, 
yet it deeply grieved him in his soul, that all their 
rejoicing was founded on false appearances. ''I 
am not happy ! I am not the man I am taJcen to 
be ! I am nothing wonderfril in the science of 
medicine ! — ^no physician made so by God, for I 
seldom cure any one ; if it happen, it is a mere 
chance ! I am ^ust one of the most every-day kinc^ 
and the most mexpert of my i>rofession 1 And 
what at best have I oecome, that is so great ! I am 
Doctor of medicine, a graduated person ; — ^well, I am 
therefore one of the middle class ! — ^no great light, 
that excites attention, and deserves eaca a recep- 
tion!" These were Stilling's loud and periectly 
true thoughts, which continually burst forth like a 
flame of fire from his breast, until at length he 
perceived the town of Salen before him, and com- 
posed himself. Stilling did not now strive for 
nonor ; he thought his station sufficiently respect- 
able ; it was only his disgust at his profession, his 
necessities, and the contempt in wmch he lived, 
which made him unhappy. 

At Salen, Doctor Stilling kept himself incog- 
nito ; he merely dined there, and rode to Dillenburg, 
where he arrived rather late in the evening, aud 
took up his quarters with his honest ana wor* 
thy cousin, Johann Stilling's second son, who was 
surveyor of the mines there. Both were of the 
same age, and had been cordial friends from their 
youth u^ ; it is therefore easy to suppose how he 
was received. After a dav's rest, he set out again, 
and travelied by way of Herborn, Wetzlar, Butz- 
bach, and Friedberg, to Frankfort, where he ar 
rived in the evening, and took up his abode with 
Goethe's family, who received him in the most 
friendly manner. 

The following morning, he visited Mr. Voik 
Leesner, and found him to be an excellent old 
man, frdl of pleasing politeness, united with en- 
lightened reli^ous sentiments. His eyes were fit 
for the operation, so that Stilling was enabled to 
give him the best hopes ; and the day was fixed for 
extracting the cataract. Stilling made likewise 
some other important acquaintances ; he visited 
the old and celebrated Dootor Burgraf, who had 
grown old, grey, and infijnn in the most extenskve 
and successful practice. After this excellent men 
had obeerved Stilling a while, he said, ^ Sir, you 
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are in the riglit way. I heard of your invitation 
hither, and imagined to myself a man who would 
visit me dressed in the heifht of the fashion, and 
would, as is commonly the case, appear Uke a 
charlatan ; but I find you just the contrarj to this ; 
you are modest in your behaviour and in your 
dress, and are thererore such a one as he onght to 
be who has to administer aid to those who sigh 
under the rod of the Almighty. The Lord bless 
you ! It causes me pleasure still to find, at the end 
of my days, men who give everv hope of becoming 
what they ought to be." Stilling sighed, and 
thought to himself, ''Would to God I were that 
which this great man takes me to be I" 

He then visited the B.ev. Mr. Kraft ; his whole 
soul hurmonized with this worthy man, and an inti- 
mate friendship arose between them, which wiU 
continue beyond the present life. 

Meanwhile, the time for performing the opera- 
tion drew near. Stilling performed it quietly, 
without 8a.ying any thing to any one, except a 
couple of eurgeons and physicians, who were pre- 
sent on ttie occasion, in order that he might, in 
every case, have experienced men as witnesses. 
Every thing succeeded accordin^ to his wish : the 
patient saw and recognized all his friends ailber the 
operation ; the fame of it spread throueh the whole 
city ; friends wrote to friends at a distance, and 
Stulmg received letters of congratulation from 
Schonenthal, before he could have answers to his 
own. The prince of Lowenstein Wertheim, the 
duchess of Courland, bom princess of Waldeck, who 
was at that time residing in Frankfort, all the noble 
families there, and generally speaking, all those of 
the higher class, inquired »specting the result of 
the operation, and sent every morning to know 
how the patient was. 

Stilling was never more satisfied than at pre- 
sent ; — ^he saw how much attention this cure would 
excite, and what celebrity, applause, respect, and 
resort, it would cause him ; and people began al- 
ready to talk of presenting him with the freedom 
of lounkfort, in order to induce him to remove 
thither. In this expectation the good Doctor re- 

J'oiced beyond measure ; for he thought that there, 
lis sphere of operation would be greater, and the 
public opinion less narrow-minded than in Scho- 
nenthal ; that there the ooncourse of strangers and 
persons of rank was uninterrupted and great ; and 
that there he could eam something, and then be- 
come the man he had desired to be from his,youth up. 

Just at this time, some other blind persons 
arrived. The first was Doctor Hut, physician and 
counsellor of state in Wiesbaden, who, by taking 
cold, had become entirely blind of one eye in one 
night ; he lodged with his brother, counsellor and 
advocate Hertz of Frankfort. Stilling performed 
the operation, and healed him successfully. This 
was iiniversaliy made public, and that very worthy 
man became thereby his constant friend ; particu- 
larly,also,because they were of the same sentiments. 

The second was a Jewish Rabbi, dwelling in 
the Jew's-street at Frankfort ; he had been long 
blind of both eyes, and requested Stilling to come 
to him. The latter went, and found an old man 
of sixty-eight years of age, with a snow-white 
beard hanging down to his ^dle. On hearing 
that the Doctor was there, he rose from his chair 
with a tottering step, strove to find him, and said, 
'' Doctor, look at my eyes I" He then made a grin- 
ning face, and pulled both his eyes wide open. 
Meanwhile a multitude of Jewish faces of all kmds 
crowded into the room, and here and there a voice 
was heard, exclaiming, " Silence ! — what will he 
say ?" Stilling looked at his eyes, and declared 
that, with the help of God, he shonld be able to 
assist him. 



''Blessings on the gentleman I** resonnded from 
all sides ; ** may he live a hundred years !" 

The Rabbi now began : ** Hush ! — hear me, 
Doctor ; only one eye, — only one I — for if it does 
not succeed— only one !** 

« Well," answered StilKng, « I will come the 
dav after to-morrow ; and as you wish, it shall be 
only one." 

The next day Stilling performed the operation 
on a poor woman in the Jews' hospital ; and the 
foUowmg morning on the Rabbi. The same day, 
being at Mr. Von Leesner's, he was called to the 
house-door ; he there found a poor beggar Jew of 
about sixty years of age, who was completely blind 
of both eyes, and therefore sought help ; he was 
led by his son, a good-looking youth of sixteen 
years of age. The poor man wept, and said, 
*' Ah, dear Doctor, I and my wife have ten living 
children ; I was an industrious man, have travelled 
about much, and maintained them honestly ; but 
now, alas I I am a begg^, and all my children beg ; 
and you know how it is with us Jews." Stilling 
was mwardly afiécted ; with tears in his eyes, he 
seized his two hånds, pressed them, and said, ** With 
the Lord's help, you shall have your sight again.** 
The Jew and his son wept aloud, and would have 
fallen upon their knees, but Stilling did not sufier 
them, and continued, ''Where will you take np 
your quarters ! I will take nothing from you, but 
you must stay here a fortnight?' "Ah, good 
heaven 1" answered he,"that will be a dimcult 
matter ; many rich Jews reside here, but they do 
not receive strangers.** Stilling rejoined, **Come 
to-morrow, at nine o'clock, to the Jews* hospital ; I 
will there speak with the managers.*' 

Accordingly, whilst Stilling was binding up the 
poor woman's eyes, the blind man arrived witn his 
son ; the whole room was filled with Jews, both 
high and low mingled together. The blind man 
now pleaded his case most piteously, but he found 
no hearing ; these hard-hearted people had no feel- 
in^ for the extreme wretchedness of their brother. 
StilUng was silent until he perceived that begging 
and praying was of no avail ; but he then began to 
speak seriously ; he sharply reproved them for their 
unmercifulness, and solemnly affirmed before them, 
that he would immediately abandon the Rabbi and 
the patient he had in hånd, and do nothing more 
for them, unless the poor man was regulany and 
conveniently lodged for a fortnight, and duly sup- 

Eorted. Tms had its eiFect ; for in less than two 
ours the poor Jew had all that he needed, in an 
inn near the Jew*s-street. 

Stilling now paid him a visit. The Jew, though 
pleased by the nope of cure, shewed an extraoroi« 
nary deeree of apprehension of the operation, so 
that Stilling began to fear it might prove prejuii« 
cial to the cure ; he therefore to^ otner measures, 
and said, ^ I will postpone the operation for a few 
days ; but to-morrow I must rub and brighten the 
eyes a little ; — ^this will not give you pain ; we will 
afterwards see what is to to donep with which 
the poor man was well satisfied. 

The next morning, therefore, he took the sur- 
geon and some Men£ with him. The Jew was in 

food spirits, sat down, and opened his eyes widely. 
tilling took the instrument, and operated on one 
of his eyes ; as soon as the lens was extracted, 
the Jew exclaimed, ** 1 believe the gentleman haa 
done the job ! O heaven ! I see ! — I see every 
thing! Joel, Joel, (for so his son was called,) go 
and jdss his feet !" Joel cried aloud. fell down, 
and would have kissed them; but ne was not 
permitted. 

** Well, well !** contmued the Jew ; <* I would I had 
a million of eyes ; I would have them couched, one 
after the other, for sizpenoe each 1 " In ishort, the 
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J«w regiined his iright perfectbr 3 vaÅ on takmg his 
departure, he ran throuffh tne streets, with his 
arms stretched out^ and 0T«r the Saxonhauser 
biidfø, exclalming incessantlj, ^O good people, 
ihaiUL Grod for me I I was blind, and am now able 
to see 1 God grant long life to the Doctor, that he 
maj be able to cure manj blind people I" Stilling 
perfbrmed the operation on seven other persons 
besides Mr. Von Leesner, and all reoeiyed their 
■i^ht ; however, none of them were able to pay 
hun any thing, ezcept Dootor Hut, who richly re- 
warded him for his trouble. < 

But now be^[an all at once the most dreadfiil 
period of Stillmg's lif% which lasted iiDinterrupt- 
edly for more tluui seven years. Notwithstandmg 
all his eiSbrts, Mr. Von Leesner did not recover his 
sight ; his eyes began to inflame and suppurate ; 
several physicians came to his assistance, but all 
: was unavailing ; pain, and the fear of incurable 
blindness, dashed every hope to the ground. 

Stillinff thought it imposbible to survive this ; 
he wrestled with God for help, but all in vain ; 
every friendly countenance vanished, aJl drew back, 
and Stilling continued alone in his sorrow. His 
friend Goethe and his parents sought to encourage 
him, but it was of no avail ; — he saw nothing before 
him but horrors ; sympathy from his friends, which 
could render him no service ; and on the contrary, 
abundance of scorn and contempt, by which all his 
furthor practice would be rendered difficult. He 
now began to doubt whether God had called him 
to the medictfJ profession ; he feared he had still 
perhaps foUowed his own impulse, and would have 
to drudge during his whole life at a vocation which 
was extremely repugnant to him. His needy 
circumstances presented themselves again, in a 
lively manner, to his soul ; he trembled, and only a 
secret confidence in the paternal providence of God, 
which was almost imperceptible to himself, sup- 
ported him, so that he did not entirely £aJl to the 
ground. 

As he was once sitting with Hr. Von Leesner, 
and lamenting, with tears, the unsuccessful result 
of the operation, the worthy man said, ''Be 
satisfied, dear Doctor ; it was good for me, and 
therefore, also th^ wUl of Goo, that I should 
remain blind ; but it was nece&sary I should under- 
take the thing, and pay you the thousand guil- 
ders, that other poor people might be healed/' 
Stillinff personally received the thousand gilders ; 
he tooK them sorrowfully, and after a residence of 
eight week£^ retumed to Schonenthal. £ver^ ihms 
was tranquil there ; all his friends compassionated 
him, and avoided speaking of the matter as much 
as possible. The worthy Theodore Muller, who 
had counselled him so føithfully, had, during the 
time, to his great sorrow, entered the etemal 
world ; but the generality of peo^le^ and particu- 
larly the lower class, scoffed at him unceasingly ; 
** I well knew," said they, * how the thing would 
terminate ; the fellow has leamt nothing, and yet 
he is ailways striving to rise above others; the 
coxcomi) is rightly served, by thus running his 
head against the wall." 

Now thongh Stilling was desirous of 'setting 
himself above all thjs, yet it aided in preventing 
any more resort to him. llie families|he previ> 
onsly attended, had, dnring his absence, provided 
themselves with othér phvsicians, and no one seemed 
inclined to return to him. In a word, Stilling's 

gractice became v^y small ; people began to fbrget 
im ; »his debts increased. for the thousand cuilders 
were insufi^cient to discharge them ; and nis grief 
in consequence was unbounded. He concealed it, 
indeed, from the whole world, as mnoh as he was 
able, but it was so much the more difficult for him 
to bear. Even the Friedenbeig fiaxnily began to be 



cold to him ; for his own father-in-law began to 
believe that he could not be a good housekeeper. 
He was obliged to listen to many a grave admoni- 
tion ; and was oftoi reminded that the sum of 
fifleen-hundred dollars, which had been expended 
on his studies, and in instruments, necessary books, 
and the most requlsite household fumiture, and for 
which Mr. Friedenberg had become security, must 
soon be paid. Stilling had not the smallest prospect 
of this; it pained him to his inmost souL that he 
who gave him his child whilst he was still without 
a vocation, and eveto without bread, who with him 
had unreservedly trusted Providence, should now 
begin to totter. Christina also felt this change in her 
father severely ; but she began to exhibit an heroic 
courage^ which was really remarkable; and this 
was quite requisite, for without this uncommon 
Btrength, she must^ as one of the weaker sex, have 
øuccumbed under her triaJs. 

Notwithstanding the desperate situation of his 
affairs. however, what was needful never failed him ; 
— Stimng had never any thing beforehand ; but 
when it was required, it was there. This strength- 
ened the faith of both ; so that they were enabled 
still to bear up under their sufferings. 

In the sprmg of 1775, Christina again bore a 
son, who died however four weeks aflerwards. 
She suffered extremely in this confinement. One 
morning. Stilling saw her lying in a state of pro- 
found stupor; he was terrified, and asked hér 
what was the matter. She answered, " According 
to circumstances, I am well ; but I hare a dreadful 
conflict within ; let me alone, until I have over- 
come.^» He waited with the greatest anxiety for 
the time of explanatt()n upon this point. Aflter 
two melancholy days, she called him to her, fell 
upon his neck, and said, **Dear husband, I have 
now overcome, and I will tell thee all ! I have 
struggled for two days with God and myself for 
my dissolution, and have fervently entreated Him 
to take me to himself, in order that thou mayest 
be able to marry another wife, that shall be more 
suitable for thee than I.'* This scene pierced his 
very soul. *«No, my dear wife,»' said he, whilst 
pressing her to his beating heart j « thou shalt not 
struggle on this account, much less pray for thy 
deatn ; — live, and be only of good courage," 

The following summer, StuUng received a letter 
from his friend Doctor Hofmann of Frankfort, in 
which it was mentioned in confidence, that Mr, 
Von Leesner deeply felt his incurable blindness, 
and sometimes expressed distrust respecting his 
oculist. Now as he had been paid in such a 
princel^ manner, it would be setting the crown 
upon his good fajne, if he would pay Mr. Von 
Leesner another visit at his own expense, in order 
that nothing might be left nntried. Meanwhile, }ie, 
Mr. Hofmann, would again insert his intended 
visit in the newspapers, and perhaps the expense 
would be richly repaid him. Stilling felt the 
nobleness of the plan^ if it could be accomplished ; 
even Christina advised him to undertake the 
joumey, but no one besides ; every one was against 
the proposition. However, he foUowed merely 
his feelmg of justice and propriety ; he found a 
friend who advanced him a hundred dollars for 
the joumey ; and thus he travelied by the stage 
once more to Frankfort, where he again took up 
his residence with Gdethe. 

Mr. Von Leesner was extremely aflFécted by this 
imlooked-for visit, and it had the desired eflfect. 
Several individuals also, who were suffering from 
the cataractj presented themselves, on aU of whom 
Stilling performed the operation ; — some recovered 
their sight, others did not ; but none of them 
were in a condition to repay his expenses. This 
joumey therefore plungea him a hundred doUars 
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deeper in debt ; hé reaided aUio^ ihis time, eåght 
meiaiLcholy weeks in Frankfort. 

During thia period, StilUxig oominitted an impnt- 
dence of whioh he often repented, and wnioh 
oansed faim muoh yexation. He found at a fiiend's 
house, ** The Life and Opinions of Magister Sebal- 
du8 Nothanker." He took the book and read it 
through. The bitter satire, the ridicule oast 
upon the pietists, and éven upon truly ;pions men, 
pained him to the souL Although he himself was 
not satisiied with the pietists, and had to suffer 
many things from them, ^et he could not bear 
them to be ridiculed ; for it was his opinion, that 
&ults in religion must be wept oyer and lamented, 
but not held up to scom and eontempt, because 
in this manner religion itself is ridiculed. These 
sentiments were certainly yery correct ; but the 
step which Stilling ventured to take was not less 
hasty. He wrote from the impulse of the moment 
<< The Bling of a Shephrøxl's Boj against the scom- 
fol Philistme^ the author of Sebaldus Nothanker ;" 
and without even once going through the manu- 
script C00II7 again, he gave it, glewing hot, to 
Eichenberg the publisher. His friend Kraft 
strongly adyised him not to print it ; but it was of 
no ayau^ — ^it was published. 

Scarcely had he retumed to BchonenthaL before 
he repented of the step he had taken. He now 
reflected on what he had done, and what weighty 
enemies ha had made himself by this means; 
besides, he "had not sufficiently developed his prin- 
ciples, and he was afraid that the public mk;ht 
regard him as stupidly orthodox. He theretore 
wrote a liitle tract under the title of ^ The great 
Panacea for the disease of Infidelity," which was 
also printed by the same publisher. In the mean 
time a defénder of Sebaldus Nothanker appeared ; 
for a certiun merchant in the Netherlands wrote 
against ^ The Bling." This occasioned Stilling to 
seize the pen once more, and publish ^ The Shep- 
herd-boy's Theory, in rectification and defence of 
his Sling." In this work he acted gently; he 
be?ged pardon of the author of Nothamcer for his 
yiolence, without however recanting the least 
of his principles ; he then sought to impart correct 
ideas of his sentiments to his opponent, the Nether- 
lands merchant, avoiding at the same time all 
bittemess, as much as was possible, with the excep- 
tion of a little innocent raillery : with this the 
whole afikir terminated. 

About this time, two institutions were estab- 
lished in Bchonenthal, in which Stilling took a 
prominent part. A number of worthy and en- 
lightened men formod a private society, which 
met on the Wednesday eyenings, in order mutually 
to improTe themselves by the pemsal of useful 
writings, and by convrø'sation on a variety of sub- 
jects. He that had the desire and ability, was also 
at liberty to read lectures. By means of fixed sub- 
scriptions, a library of select books was gradually 
collected, and the whole institution rendered gen- 
erally useful. It stiU exists and flourishes, and is 
become since that time still more numerous and 
prosperouB. 

Stilling, who was one of its first members, toge- 
ther with his oonstant friends, tVoost and Dinkler, 
had here an oppbrtunity of displaying his talents, 
and of making himself better acqnainted with the 
most exceUent of his feUow-townsmen. In the 
meetings of this private society, he read a lecture 
upon Pnysics, in which he took *< Euler's Letters to 
a German Princess" as the basis ; by this he 
recommended himself uncommonly ; all the mem- 
bers became fond of him, and supported him in a 
variety oiF ways. It is true, his debts were not by 
this meOBS diminished; on the contrary, the 
ftbseiiee of practice iaereased them daily^-'they 



would, however, have been stiU greater^ if Stilling 
had purchased all that was.presented hiim by these 
wortny men. 

The second institution had reference to a mine- 
ral spring, which had been disoovered in the 
vidnity of SchdnenthaL Dinkler, Troost, and 
Stilling, carried on the affair ; and the latter was 
appointed physician to the establishment by the 
magistracy. He received, indeed^ no salary ; but 
his practice was in some degree increased, though 
not to such an eztent as to enable him to meet 
his regular expenditure, much less to pay his debts. 

His participation in these two mstitutions 
irritated the pietists against him still more. They 
saw that he associat^ more and more with the 
people of the world, and there was therefore no 
end to their reasonin^ and their calumnies. It 
iH^^lamentable, that this otherwise worthy class of 
people so little obserre the great precept of Jesus, 
whom they so highly honor in* other reepects — 
^ Judge not, that ye be not judged." All their 
^od qualities are thereby* destroyed ; and their 
judgment, on the great day, like the judgment of 
the pharisees, wifl be severe. I here solemnly 
except the noble and upright amongst them, who 
are the salt of the eartn ; they are des^rving of 
rospect, love, and forbearance ; and may my end be 
like theirs ! 

In the spring of the year 1776, Stilling wa« 
under the necessity of removing to another habita- 
tion, because his landlord wished to occupy his 
house himself. Mr. Troost therefore sought and 
found one for him ; it lay at the lower end of 
the town, on the way to Busselstein, near a 
number of gardens ; it was enchantingly beautiful 
and convenient. Stilling rented it, and made pre- 
parations for removing 'mto it. But here he nad 
a dreadful trial to sustain ; he had hitherto been 
able to pay the seventy dollars house-rent regularly 
ever^r year ; but he had not at that time a single 
farthing in band, and, according to the law, ne 
was not permitted to remove until the rent was 
duly paid. The want of credit and money likewisa 
rendered him timid in requesting his landlord to 
have a little patience ; there was, however, no other 
remedy. Oppressed with extreme sorrow, he 
therefore went to him, and besought his hmdlord, 
who was a worthy and upright merchant, but puno- 
tual and severe, to allow him a little more time. 
The merchant reflected a little, and said, ^ Remove, 
if you choose ; but with the condition that you pay 
in a fortnight." Stilling, firmly confiding in the Di« 
vine aid, promised to settle every thin^ by that 
time, and removed ioto his new nabitation. The 
cheerfiilness of the house, the prospect of the beau- 
ties of nature, the convenient accommodation, and 
in short, every circumstance, certainly contributed 
much to alleviate his painful feelings ; but the dif- 
ficulty itself was not yet removed, and the gnawing 
worm remained. 

The end of the fourteen days drew near, and 
there was not the slightest appearance of obtainins 
the seventy dollars. The iron now ag^ enterea 
into poor Stilling's soul ; he ofben ran up to his 
chamber, fell upon his face, wept, and entreated 
help of Grod ; and when his vocation caUed him 
away, Christina took his place ; she wept aloud, 
and prayed with such fervour of spirit as might 
have moved a stone; but there was no trace of 
obtaining soinuch.money. At length the dreadful 
Friday arrived ; — ^both prayed mcessantly, the 
whole morning, during their occupations, and their 
heart-rending anxiety caused ardent ejaculatlons 
to ascend continually. 

At ten o'dock, the postman entereJ the door :-« 
in one band he held nis receipt-book, and in the 
other a letter, the eontents of which were heavy. 
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'Stalin^ took il, full of expectation ; the super- 
■cription was in Goethe's nand, and under the 
address was written, ** Enclosing one hundred and 
fifteen rix-dollars in gold." He broke open the 
letter with astonishment, read it, and found that 
his friend Goethe, without his knowledge, had 
caused the commencement of his history to be pub- 
lished, under the title of »Stilling's Youth," and 
this was the sum obtained for the oopy-right. 
Stilling quickly signed the receipt, in order to send 
the postman away ; the married couple then fell 
upon each othei's necks, wept aloud, and praised 
God for his signal interposition. During Stilling^s 
last journey to Frankfort, Goethe had received nis 
call to Weimar, and had there procured the publi- 
cation of Stilling's history. 

It cannot be expressed what a powerfhl effect 
this visible interference of Divine providence pro- 
duced on the hearts of Stilling and his consort. 
They iirmly and unhesitatingly resolved never to 
waver any more, but to endure every suffering with 
patience ; they also perceived, in the light oftruth, 
that the Father of men led them by the hånd, that 
therefore their path and course were right before 
God, and that He iutended by such trials to pre- 
pare them for higher purposes. Oh, how feeble and 
dbgusting to one who has had so much experience 
of this kind, is the sophistry of modem philoso- 
phers, when they assert, ''that God does not 
trouble himself with the detail, but merely with 
the total ; that He bas fixed the plan of the world, 
and that therefore prayer cannot alter it." O ve 
daubers with untempered mortar ! how much the 
ancient abomination glimmers through ! Jesus 
Christ is the governor of the world ; — Stilling called 
upon Him a hundred times, and he was heard by 
Him. He led him up the dsu*k, and dangerous, and 
precipitous ascent, and — ^but I will not forestall 
myself. What avail sophistical cobwebs of correct 
and logicai inferences, where one experience fol- 
lows the footsteps of another t In the sequel of 
this history, still more striking proofs of a direct 
providence will appear. 

Stilling's friendship with Goethe, and the visit of 
the latter to Schonenthal, were so bitterly spoken 
against by those who professed to be the eiect of 
Grod, that they shuddered at him as though he 
were an infidel, and reviled Stilling because he 
associated with him ; and yet the matter was ac- 
cording to the plan and arrangement of Etemal 
Love, to try its pupil, to convince him of its fidelity, 
and to promote nis advancement. Yet none of those 
who thus calumniated him, were feeling enough 
to assist Stilling with a farthing. Those who are 
called men of the world, were most frequently the 
blessed instruments in God's hånd, when He 
intended to aid and instruct Stilling. 

I have said and written it a hundred times, and 
am not weary of repeating it : '* Let him that is 
desirous of being a true servant of God, not sepa- 
rate himself from men except on account of sm ; 
let him not join any particuiar society, which pro- 
fesses for its object to serve God better than others ; 
for in the consciousness of this hetter åtrving Him 
they gradually become proud, mean-spirited, hypo- 
critical in appearance, and frequently so in reality, 
and therefore an abomination in tne sight of a 
pure and holy God. I have known many such 
societies, and pret they always crumbled to the 
dust with derision, and were a reproach to religion. 
Young man, wilt thou tread the true path ! I>is- 
tinguish thyself by nothing butpurity of life and 
noble actions ; confess Jesus Christ by faithfuUy 
foUowing His life and doctrine, and only speak of 
Him where it is necessary, and where it mav edify ; 
but then, be not ashamed of Him. Trust Him in 
eveiy situation of life^ and pray to Him with con- 



fidence ; He will assnredly lead chee to the desired 
aim. 

About this time, Counsellor Eisenhart of Man- 
h«m, a person of great activity and powerfully 
operative mind, had rormed a society, in the ancient 
city of Rittersburj^, in Austrasia, for the purposes 
of civil and political science. It consisted of a 
number of leamed and intelligent men, who associ- 
ated themselves together for the punK>se of pro- 
moting agriculture, manufactures, and tråde, and 
by this means, rendering both prince and people 
prosperous. The Elector had also patronized and 
sanctioned this excellent institution, and had pro- 
vided it with certain revenues, that it might be 
able to proceed the more effectually. Now this 
society had commenced a manufactory of chamois 
leather : Eisenhart was acouainted with Stillings 
for the latter had visited him on his way from 
Strasburg to Schdnenthal. As the manufacture 
above-mentioned flourished exceedingly at the 
latter place, Eisenhart wrote to him, and requested 
him to make himself acquainted with the various 
modes and prooesses by which the fabric might be 
brought to perfection, and to give him information 
on the subject. 

Much as Stilling was pleased with the institution, 
and much as he rejoiced at its prosperity, yet this 
commission, which was to make him serve as a 
spy, seemed dangerous to him ; for he had reason 
to fear the Schonenthal people might at length 
hear of the aiFair, and then nis misery would be 
boundless. He therefore wrote to Mr. Eisenhart, 
in a very friendly manner, and represented to him 
the danger in which he would plunge himself by 
such a step ; but inquired, at the same time, 
whether he could not be of service to the institu- 
tion by a variety of usefiil essays ; for he had col- 
lected practical experience in the science of politicai 
economy. Eisenhart soon replied to hun, and 
assured him that such treatises would be very wel- 
come. Stilling therefore applied himself to the 
work ; and wrote out one treatise after another, 
sending them to Mr. Eisenhart the director, who 
caused them to be read to the society at Rit- 
tersburg. 

Stilling's labors met with very unexpected appro- 
bation ; and he was soon honored witn a patent as 
foreign member of the Electoral Palatine Society 
of Political Economy. This pleased him uncom- 
monly ; for although the whole connection, together 
with the honor he enjoyed from it, brought mm no 
emolument, yet he experienced a real joy in occu- 
pations of this nature, which had such immediate 
reference to the best interests of mankind. 

Stilling was respected on account of the history 
of his life, and his treatises. He now began to be 
known as a not altogether unpopular author ; and 
he felt encouraged to continue the history of his 
life to the period of his settlement in SchonenthaL 
This also yielded him something, and thus alleviated 
his domestie circumstances ; but his debts still 
continued, and were even in some measure in- 
creased. But who could have imagined that this 
work caused him to be suspected in Schonenthal of 
infidelity 1 It is incomprehensible, but eertainl^ 
true ; — he was called a hero of romance, a fantasti- 
cal fellowi and principles were pretended to be 
discovered in the work which were diametrically 
opposed to the system of the reformed church ; ana 
he was declared to be a man without religioii. To 
obliterate this suspicion, he wrote '* The Hietory of 
Mr. Von Morgenthau." But this availed little or 
nothing ; he continued to be despised, and a con- 
stant object of calumny, which in the autunm of the 
year 1777 reached the highest summit of wioked- 
ness. Stilling began all at once to perceive that 
as ,he pasaed along the street, people regarded him 
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with a fixed eye, aad observed him awhile ; as 
he walked on, they ran to the windows, looked 
inquisitively at him, and then whispered to one 
another, **See, there he goes ! — ^poor man !" &c. 
This conduct from every quarter was incompre- 
hensible to him, and pierced him throueh and 
through ; when he spoke with anyone, he observed 
how nrst one considered him attentively, and how 
another tumed himself sorrowfuUy away ; he 
therefore went rarely out, ffrieved profonndly in 
secret, and seemed to himself to be Uke an appa- 
rition, of which every one is afraid, and tries to 
avoid. No one can form an idea of this new species 
of suffering ; it is too singular, but likewise so intol- 
erable that it requires very peculiar power to be able 
to endure it. He now observed also, that scarcely 
any more patients came to him ; and it therefore 
seemed as it were entirely over with him. Thi»- 
dreadfiil state of things lasted a fortnight. 

At length, one aftemoon, his lancQord entered 
the door, sat down, looking at Doctor Stilling with 
fixed and tearful eyes, and said, ** Doctor, do not 
take it amiss — ^my regard for you' impels me to 
mention something to you. Onlv think, — ^the re- 
port is spreading in Schonenthal, that last Saturday 
fortnight, in the evening, you became all at once 
iiisane ; and although it is not seen outwardly, yet 
that you have completely lost your senses ;. there- 
fore all your patients have been wamed not to 
employ you ; — ^but now tell me, how is it with you ! 
I have paid strict attention to you, and have per- 
ceived nothing." 

Christina covered her fieuje with her apron, weep- 
ing aloud, and hastened away ; but Stilling stood 
astonished. Grief, vexation, and innumerable feel- 
ings of every kind, ascended so powerfully from 
his heart to nis head, that he might have become 
insane in reality, if his constitutional temperament 
and his inward organization had not been so ex- 
tremely regular. 

I Tears shot from his eyes, and feelings from his 
soul, with an indescribable effect, composed of 
the supremely ridiculous and the deepeet melao- 
choly ; and he said, ^ Certainly no Adramelech 
could ever have invented such wickedness ! It is 
more than devilish ! Nor could any one have un- 
dertaken any thing with more satanic cunning, 
completely to deprive me of m^ mainteuance ; but 
God, my avenger and my provider, still lives. He 
wUl deuver me, and provide for me ! I will give 
account to no man with regard to my sanitær ; let 
myself and my actions be observed, and it will be 
apparent. The whole affair is so extraordinary, so 
innnmanly wicked, that there is nothing more to 
be said upon it." ^Do not take it amiss of me, 
dear Doctor," continued the landlord ; ** my attach- 
ment to you impelled me to inform you of it." 
^ No," rejoined Stilling ; ^ I thank you for 
doing so." 

The report now gradually disappeared, as some 
pestiferous monster steals away ; but the effect 
remained, and Stilling and his suffering consort felt 
the atmospheré of Schonenthal infected ; his prac- 
tice diminished still more, and with it the hope of 
being able to support himself. Where the horrible 
calumry originated, and who had hatched the 
basilisk, which kills with its look, remains for the 

f;reat day of revelation. Stilling himself never 
eamed with certaint^ from whence it sprang ; he 
bad, however,his suspicions, which were founded on 
the highest probabihty ; but he takes care not to 
^ive tne slightest hint on the subject. The whole 
afiair was in general not much taken notice of, 
'or Stilling was not of sufficient importance ; — he 
was no merchant, ^uch less did he possess wealth ; 
henoe it wai of Uttle consequence what became of 
him. I 



My readers will allow me to dwell a little upon 
this cruel affair, and describe to them the peculiar 
conditiou in which Stilling was now placed ; for it 
is necessary that they should have a correct idea of 
his situation. 

Stilling and his consort had, as before observed, 
not the smallest i)roperty, and consequently, not 
the least real credit. Besides his medical prac- 
tice he had no vocation, and no means of gain- 
ing money ; nor had he either ability or disposi- 
tion for the latter, and still less desire ; he was not 
wantiug in knowledge, but in the art of turning it 
to account. To be obliged to found the healing 
of diseases, where life or death is the stake (and 
let the reader re€ect what is implied in this), on 
unceasing suppositiaru, — and where has the pnysi- 
cian, unless he is likewise a surgeon, sure grounds ! 
— did not suit Stilling. He was therefore fit for 
any thing rather than a practical physician ; and 
yet he was notfaing else, and knew of no other 
means of subsistence. At the same time, it was Pro- 
vidence which had led him to this vocation : — what 
a contrast ; what a contradiction ; what a trial of 
the stedfastness of his faith and confidence I And 
then reflect also upon the people amougst whom, 
and by whom he was obliged to live, and who acted 
towards him in such a manner ! 

His cures of cataract indeed continued very 
successful ; but the most of his patients were 

goor, and seldom was there one that could pay 
im any thing ; and if occasionally a wealthy per- 
son came^ the operation generally proved unsuc- 
cessful. 

But was there any thing in Stilling^s mode of life 
and conduct that possibly so degraded him ; or was 
he really no economist, or even a spendthrifl ? To 
this I will reply impartially, and according to 
truth : — Stilling's whole deportment was naturally 
free and open, but now universally tinctured with 
melancholy. There was nothing in him which 
could have offended any one, except his open^heart- 
edness ; in consequence of which, he suffered much 
to flow out of his heart which he might have kept 
to himself ; and this caused him to be regarded by 
his coUeagues, and those of the same profession, as 
ambitions, aspiring, and desirous of taking the pre- 
cedence of them ; though, in reality, his soul was 
devoid of this feature. That which, in other 
respects, had caused him thegreatest suffering, was 
a high degree of thoughtlessness ; — he did not 
always weigh the consequences of what he did or 
said ; in a word, he had a certain colouring ot 
etourderie or inconsiderateness ; and it was this very 
failing which paternal Providence intended, by 
such a tedious purification, to banish from his cha- 
racter. With re^^ard to his economy, no one had 
reasonably any thmg to object to it ; and yet there 
was a reason why he was so much cramped in his 
reputation and in his domestic arrangements. 
Nothing in the world oppressed him more, than to 
owe any thing to any oue, and to have many and 
burdensome &bts. His diligence and activity were 
unbounded ; but he could not urge any one for' 
payment ; — ^his character constrained him, even in 
his own most urgent necessities, to remit the poor 
naan his debt, and to cross out the account oi the 
rich man who was ni^gardly or murmured at his 
charges ; too magnanimous to spend even an un- 
pleasant word, or to cause any individual pain, for 
the sake of money. In food and clothing, he was 
cleanly and neat, but very modest and simple ; 
neither had he any expensive hobby-horse, and yet 
he often expended something without sufficient 
reflection, which might have been much better 
applied ; in short, he was a man of leaming, and 
not a tradesman. Christina, on the contrary, waø 
extremely sparing ; she tumed every farthing over 
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and over before slie laid it out; yet she did not 
exercise a judieions OTersight over the whole of 
he housekeeping ; she spared only with that which 
éhe had hi luund. 

It is however true that if Stilling and Mb sponie 
had possessed a tradesman-like epirit, he would 
have made fewer debts ; but in their situation it 
tras impossible to remain free from them. This 
observation I owe to truth. 

He that is desirous of forming to himself a 
lively idea of Stilling's state of mind at that time, 
must imagine to himiself a wanderer on a narrow 
foot-path, close to a perpendicular range of rocks, 
on his right hånd ; flarther on, an abyss of invisi- 
ble depth ; on his left, steep and rugged rocks, and 
impending loose masses of stone, hanging over his 
head ; before him, no hope of a better or surer 
way ; on the contrary, the path becoming smaller, 
and at length ceasing entirely ; nothing but preoi- 
pices are seen all around. 

Stilling had only needed to have become a pro- 
fessor of the new-fashioned religion, to have aban- 
doned his wife and children ; but the temptation 
to this never entered his mind ; — ^he adhered only 
the more closely to a patemal Providenoe ; he 
4[)elieved it was an easy thing for that to find an 
outlet, where all human forethought could not 
discover any ; and he therefore proceeded, in dark- 
ness and twilight, step by step, on his narrow 
path. 

In thfc, be^nnlng of the year 1778, he again 
made up his aceounts, and found, to his utter dis- 
may, that he had fallen during the past year still 
deeper into debt than before ; add to which, some 
pf his creditors began to threaten him, and his 
affairs now seemed to be at the worst. Besides this, 
there was another circumstance which harassed 
his mind ; he had undertaken to collect the sub- 
scriptions for the works of the Society of Political 
Economy, and had received money ; he was there- 
fore indebted to Mr. Eisenhart twenty-eight guilders, 
which he was unable to pay : ** I shall be disgraced, 
even there," said he to lumself. In the gr^atest 
anxiety of heart, he ran up to his chamber, threw 
hunself before Gk)d, and prayed a long time with 
unequalled fervour ; he then arose, sat down, and 
wrote a letter to Eisenhart, in which he disclosed to 
him his whole situation, and besouo^ht him to have 
patience with him a little whilé. He soon after re- 
ceived an answer. Eisenhart wrote to him, desiring 
him not to mention a word more of the twenty-eight 
guilders ; he had thought it went well with him, and 
that the practice of medicine was a pleasure to him ; 
but since he now saw that the contrary was the case, 
he proposed to him, if agreeable, to accept a pro- 
fessorsnip of Agriculture, Technolo^, Commerce, 
and the Veterinary art, in the lately-established 
provincial academy at Rittersburg. Two professors 
were already there, one of whom taught the 
auxiliary sciences, Mathematics, Natural History, 
Physic, and Chemistry ; and the other, Civil, Knan- 
cial, and Politicai Economy ; the stipend was six 
hundred guilders, and the lecture-money might 
easily amount to two or three hundred guilders 
more ; living was cheap at Rittersburg, and he was 
oonfident that he could easily induce tne Elector to 
give Stilling the appointment. 

Reader, stand still, and cast a look into Stilling^s 
whole being, on reading this letter ! ^ Supposing 
that the wanderer whose dreadful alpine path I 
have described above, met with an open door to the 
iefb, at the point where his path had disappeared 
before him, through which he found an outlet into 
jblooming fieids, and saw before him a sumptuous 
habitation — ^a home, which was destined for him, 
how would he feel ? Just so was Stilling affected ; 
he sat like one stupefied ; so that Christina was 



terrified, and loolmig over hié shonlder, read the 
letter which had so moved him ; she clapped her 
hånds toffether, sank upon a chaiTy wept aloud, and 
praised God. 

At leoffth he recovered himself | the briUiance 
of the li^t had dazzled him; he now looked with 
a fixed eye through the opened door upon the 
radiant prospeot, and reflectmg deeply, saw in pro- 
•pect his whole destiny. IVom nis yonth up, public 
speaking, elocution> and declamation had been his 
greatesf delight, and in these he had always enjoyed 
much approbation ; Inngs and voice — all were 
formed ror speaking in pm>]io. But he had never 
been able . to ohensh the most distant hopo of 
beooming Professor, although it was his hijE^hest 
wish ; for he had neither suooess nor célebnty in 
the medical profession, and both were requisite 
^or that purpose ; and he knew of no other depart- 
ment in wmch he might have been placed. But 
what is there that is impossible to Providenoe ! 
It created for him a new sphere of action, in which 
little had been accomplished, and where he found 
enough to do. He reviewed his attainments in 
knomedge, and found, to his extreme astonishment, 
that he nad been imperceptibly forming for this 
vocation from his cradle. Brought up amongst 
farmers, he had leamt agriculture, and had himself 
r^eatedly performed all its attendant labors. 
^ Who can teach it better than I ! " thought he to 
himself. He had lived long in the woods, amongst 
fbrestera, charcoal-burners, wood cutters, Sce^ and 
was therefore perfectly acquainted with the practi- 
cal part of these thmgs. Surrounded from his 
youth up with miners of every desoriptiou, with 
iron, copper, and silver-smelters, with bar-iron, 
Steel, ana spelter-founders and wire-drawers, he had 
become thoroughly acquainted with these important 
manufaotnres, and had also himself had the man- 
agement for seven years together, at Mr. Spanier's, 
of estates and foundries ; while at the same time, 
.he perfectly nnderstood commerce in all its 
branches, and was praotised in all. And in order 
that he might not be deficient in the fondamental 
and auxili^y sciences, Providenoe had very wisely 
directed him to the study of medicine, in which 
Physic, Chemistry, Natural History, &c., are indis- 
pensable. In reality, he had labored through these 
sciences, and especially Mathematics, with greater 

Sredilection than all the rest, so that even in 
trasburg he had read a lecture upon Chemistry ; 
the vetennary art was also easy to him, as a prao- 
tical physician. Finally, he had made himself 
acquainted, in SchOnenthal, with all sorts of manu- 
factures; for an irresistible impulse had always 
predominated in him, to become thoroughly 
acquainted with every branch of tråde, without 
knowing why. Besides all this, he had unhiter- 
ruptedly exercised himself in lectnring ; and it is 
now the time for me to mention a faet of which 
I could say nothing before without appearing 
ridiculous, which is, however, extremely important / 
— Stilling had been, from his youth up, extraor* 
dinarily fond of history, ana had studied it 
intently ; he had thererore attained a good ao- 
quaintance with matters of govemment. To thifi 
add novels and romances of all sorts, especially 
political, by which a propensity arose in his soul 
which no one had discovered, because he was 
ashamed of it ^It was a desire to rule, an exceed- 
ingly powerfril anxiety to render mankind happy, 
that continually actuated him. He had thought he 
should have been able to do the latter in the eapa- 
city of a practical physician, but nothing satisned 
him in that department. The "Histwy of Mr. Von 
Morgenthau" had flowed from this souvce. Let 
the reader now imagine to himself a man of meen 
iMrth and low rank* without the snuJlest hop« of 
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ever oeinff »ble to fill tt eivil 6ffice, and jet endaed 
with this passiouate desire ! But now, this irroffu- 
lar maM melted toffether into the stream of nis 
future coorse of lixe. ^ No, no ! I would not be 
xnyself a ruier/' he exolaimeid when he waa alone ; 
''but it waa tlie fbrming of rulers, and prinoes* 
ministen^ for the prosperity of the people^ and I 
knew it not.^ Just as a condemned cnminal, on 
whom the judge pronounoes pardon and raises 
from the dost, smks down and stammers out un- 
utterable thanks, so sank Stilling before Goå, and 
faltered out unspeakable words. Christina was 
(dso extremely rejoiced; — she longed to depart 
from her present situation, and go into a land 
which she knew not. 

As soon as the tumult had subsided in his soul, 
and he had become tranquil, aU his debts presented 
themselves to his mind, and scarcebr could he 
Control his confusion. '* How shall I be able to 
leave this place without pa3ring V* This was a hard 
knot to unioose. However, he took courage again ; 
for he was too strongly convinced of his destiny, 
to donbt in the least. He wrote therefore to 
Eisenhart, that a professor's chair in Rittersburg 
would be very agreeable to him, and that he felt 
himself competent to the situation, but that his 
creditors would not suffer him to depart ; he there- 
fore inquired whether a certain sum could not be 
advanced him ; — ^he would pledge his income, and 
pay off yearly a couple of hundred guilders, 
together with the interest. This request was 
flatly refused ; but Eisenhart consoled him on 
the other hånd with the hope that his creditors 
would be contented, if they only saw that he had 
the means of being able in time to satisfy them. 
StUling, however, laiew better, for his personal cre- 
dit was too much weakened ; eight hundred guil- 
ders at least must be paid, otherwise th^ would 
not let him go ; — ^nevertheless, he placed a firm con- 
fidence in God, and hoped aeainst hope. 

He kept this occurrence by no means concealed, 
but related it to his friends, and they again related 
it to others ; it therefore became the general talk 
of the town, that Doctor Stilling was to be made 
Professor. Now nothing appeared more laughable 
to the people of Schonenthal thaji this : — " Stilling 
a professor! How comes he to it! — ^he does not 
understand anything ! It is mere rhodomontade ; it 
is all an invention, solely in order to make himself 
appear great," &c. But in the mean time every 
thing went on in its regular course ; the academical 
sonate at Rittersburg chose Stilling as regular and 
public Professor of Ågriculture, Technology, Gom- 
merce. and the Veterinary art, and proposea him to 
the £lector ; the confirmation fouowed, and no- 
thing more was wanting but the formal vocation. 
Whiist all this was transacting, the summer 
passed away. 

Stilling now graduaUywithdrew himself from the 
medical profession. With the exception of a few 
wealthy town-patients, who afibrded him his need- 
ful support, he scarcely clid anything in physic, but 
devoted himself entirely to his future engagement, 
which was so agreeable to him. AU his £iowledge 
of politicai economy lay in his soul like a confused 
chaos ; but, as future professor, it was necessary 
that he shoidd bring eyery thing into arfiystem. 
Nothing was easier to him than this, for his whole 
soul was system ; his plan of instruction in those 
Sciences, therefore, developed itself before his 
eyes without trouble, and he contemplated the 
beauteous whole with the utmost inward dellght. 
I refer my residers to his numerous pnblirations, 
in order not to detain them hero with leamed 
dissertations. 

I In these pleasing employments, the snminer pass- 
ed ov6r,'the narvest approached^and he eziseoted his 



Mipointment day siler day. But what ensned f Id 
the first week of September, he received a letter 
from Eisenhart, which entirely annihilated the 
whole afiair I On the Elector's proceeding to 
Bavaria, the projeot waa started of removing the 
newly-established academy to Manheim, where 
there were men of every description able to fill the 
profesBorships. Eisenhart deplored it, both on his 
own acoount and Stilling^s ; however, ne could not 
alter it. 

His condition was now perfectly indescribable. 
He and his poor wife sat togeUier in thdr oham* 
ber, and shed floods of tears ; ail seemed now to be 
lost ; for a long time he could neither think nor re- 
cover himself, he was so stupefied. At length he 
cast himself before Grod, humbled himself under 
His mlghty hånd, and committed himself, his wife 
and his two ohildren, to the patemal guidance of 
the Most Merciful ; resolving, without the smallest 
murmyir, to return once more to the practice of 
medicine, and to endure every thing that Provi- 
dence might ordain resjpecting him. He now began 
to go out again, to visit friends and acquaintances, 
and relate his misfortune to them : his j)ractice re- 
tumed, and it seemed as if it would go better with 
him than before. He therefore surrendered himself 
entirely to the will of God, and was tranquil. 

He who is acquainted with the divine procedure 
will be aware, without my reminding nim of it, 
that all this is precisely the methpd ot Providence. 
Stilling had hastened towards his aim with eagrø- 
ness and impure desire ^— pride, vanitr, and otner 
passions, had intermingled themselves m his mind ; 
m such a state, he would have arrived at Bitters- 
burg with blustering ambition, and would certainly 
not have been successfiil. It is the maxim of Eter- 
nal^ Love, to render its pupils pliant and perfectly 
resigned in their wiUs, before He advances further 
with them. Stilling, therefore, at that time, be- 
lieved firmly that he ought and must remain a 
physician ; and his resignation went so far, that he 
oven no longer desired the vocation, but was 
entirely indifferent to it. It fared with him pre- 
cisely m the same manner as on former occasions ; 
— wnen he was disgusted with his tråde, he hastened 
eagerly away from Sch5nberg to Mr. Hochberg's ; 
and I have already described, in his **Wanderine8,'* 
how miserablv he was situated there ; he after- 
wards engagea himself to Mr. Isaac, where he was 
satisfied, and would gladly have remained at his 
tråde ; so that Mr. Spanier was obliged to constrain 
him to leave his situation. 

The Schonenthal people meanwhile again sonnd- 
ed fiercely the alarm ; for now it was deemed evi- 
dent that the whole afisir was Stilling's invention, 
and solely fabricated fix>m vanity ; but this troubled 
him little, for habit had inurea him to calumny ; 
he no longer saw or heard anything of the kind. 
Profoundly resigned to the will of God, he hastened 
from^ one patient to another, from morning till 
evening ; and Christina made preparations for the 
winter, as she was wont, by preserving a variety of 
fruits, white-washing and repairing the house, &o. 

A week before Michaelmas^ his appointment 
suddenly and unexpeotedly amved. He received 
it calmly, and without the smallest eagemess ; yet 
he felt inwardly happy ; he and his consoit re- 
tumed God thanks, and they began to prepare for 
their departure, and their long Journey. The 
academy was to be continued at Bittersburg, be* 
cause too many difficulties had occurred in the way 
ot its removal. 

I have described the first case Stilling attended ; 
I will now also detail tiie last, for it is not leas 
remai kable. 

A full league beyond Schonenthal, Hved a very 
npright, pious, and wealthy merchan^ of the samQ 
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of Krebs ; his sponse, as regards her head and her 
heart, was one of the noblest of her sex; and 
both of them had often emploved Stilling, for they 
inevf and loved him. They nad a private teacher 
for their children, a man of seventy yeiskrs of age, 
who was by birth a Saxon, and was cailed Stoi. 
This man was a most singular character ; tall, 
thin, and of a very venerable aspect ; very leamed, 
and imbued with the most exalted virtues, he pos- 
sessed, as the result of religions principles, a cool- 
ness, a resignation, and a submission to the will of 
God, almost unexampled ; everv motion and posi- 
tion of his body was decorous ; his whole being was 
naturally grave, and every thing he said was 
weiffhed in the balances ; each word was a golden 
appTe on a salver of silver ; and what was particu- 
lany excellent in this worthy man, was his modesty 
and carefulness in judging ; he never spoke of the 
faults of others, but concealed them where he could, 
and looked merely at himself. Stoi was a pattem 
for a man and a CSiristian. * 

This remarkable man was seized with the 
miliary fever. The course of the disease was 
natural, and, as usual, not dangerous. At length 
the whole of the inflammatory matter settled in his 
right arm, which became scarlet all over, and 
bumed and itched so intolerably that he could not 
endure it anv longer. Stoi, through his whole life, 
had troublea himself about nothing so little as his 
body ; he considered it as a borrowed tenement ; 
he was always temperate, and had never been ill ; 
consequently he knew not the necessity of care- 
fulness, and was ignorant of danger ; he therefore 
sent for a bucket full of cold water, and plunged 
his arm intjo it, to the bottom ; this relieved him, — 
the buming and itching subsided, and with it the 
redness and emption ; ne drew his arm out again, 
and, behold, it was like the other. 

Stoi was glad that he had been so easily cured. 
However, he soon perceived that his arm had lost 
its sense of feeling ; he pinched the skin, but felt 
nothing ; he felt the pulse of that arm, and found 
it was quite still ; he felt it at the neck, and it 
beat regularly ; in short, he was in other respects 
perfectlV weU. If he wished to move his arm, he 
found that he was unable, for it was as if it were 
dead ; he now began to think all was not right> and 
therefore sent for a neighbouring physician ; the 
latter was alarmed, as was reasonable, applied 
blisters to th/B arm, and scour^ed it with nettles, 
but all in vain ; it remained msensible. By de- 
grees, the fingers beffan to rot, and the putrefaotion 
crept gradually up tne arm. 

Troost and Stilling were now called in. They 
found the arm swollen up to the elbow, of a black- 
ish hue, and emitting an intolerable stench. As 
they entered the door, Stoi began, ** Gentlemen, 
I have committed a piece of imprudence (here he 
related the whole afiair) ; do your duty ; I am in 
the hånd of Grod ; I am< seventy years of age, and 
shall be well satisfied whichever way the matter 
terminates." 

The two physicians consulted together ; they 
already perceived that the arm must be amputated ; 
however, they thought thev would still attempt 
some other means previously, by which the opera- 
tion would be facilitated. Mr. Troost therefore 
took his instruments, and made a variety of inci- 
sions round about, near where the mortification 
ceased ; the patient felt nothing at all of it ; they 
then made applications of the decoction of Peruvian 
bark, and prescribed this decoction to be taken 
frequently mwardly. 

The next day they were again sent for, and re- 

quested to bring tbeir instruments to amputate the 

arm. They accordingly set out for that purpose. 

^ On their arrival, they found the patient lyiug on a 



field-bed, in the middle of the room ; aroond him, 
along the widls, stood a number of young people of 
both sexes, who shed silent tears, and prayed in 
secret. Stoi lav very tranquil, and did not manifest 
the smallest lear. * Gentlemen," he began, ^1 
cannot endure the stench ; take off my arm above 
the elbow, near the shoulder, where it is certainly 
still sound; whether the stump be afterwards an 
inch longer or shorter, is of httle consequence." 
Stilling and Troost found what he said waa correct, 
and pronused to have it finished speedily. 

AUhough all others present trembled at the 
dreadful preparations, yet Stoi did not ; he stripped 
the arm, roUed up the shirt above the shoulder, 
and pointed out uie place where the arm was to 
be taken off. Stilling and Troost could scarcely 
forbear smiling ; when the latter applied the screw 
in order to close the pulse-vein, he assisted them 
very quietly and resignedly ; he even wished to 
help mem during the operation. Stilling, how- 
ever, prevented tnis ; and on the contrary, bent 
himsefr towards the old man's face, tumed it away 
from the operation, and spoke with him upon other 
subjects ; during which tmie Troost made the inci- 
sion through the flesh to the bone. Stoi sighed 
only once, and continued his speech. The bone 
was then sawn off, and the stump bound up. 

The whole of the case was remarkable. Mr. 
Troost slackened the screw a little, in order to see 
whether the vein would spring or not ; but it did 
not do so, even when the screw was entirely 
removed ; in short, the inflammatory matter had 
concentrated itself in a swelUng in the upper part 
of the arm, which kept the nerves and vems firmly 
pressed together ; but this was first discovered af ter 
his death. 

Appearances were enoouraging ; a favorable ul- 
ceration succeeded, and the cure was considered 
certain, when Stilling was again sent for in haste ; 
he ran thither, and lound poor Stoi rattling in his 
throat, and drawing his breath with great dimculty. 
''I have conmiitted another imprudence," stam- 
mered out the sick man to him. " X rose up, and 
went to the window ; a cold north-wind biowing 
upon my arm, I began to shiver ; the matter has 
lodged in my breast. I am dying ; and it is well :— 
however, do your duty, Doctor ; in order that the 
yrorld may not afterwards slander you." Stilling 
took off the bandage, and found the wound per- 
fectlv dry; he strewed it with powdered can- 
thandes,and covered the whole stump with a blister ; 
he then prescribed other appropriate remedies ; but 
they were all unavailing — Stoi died under his hånds. 

^ A full stop now to my medical practice," said 
Stilling to himself. He accompamed the good 
Stoi to his grave, and buried him with his profes- 
sion. However, he resolved to retain the occu- 
pation of an ocuUst, nierely because he ..was so 
successful in it ; but then he made it a law with 
himself, that he would in future receive no recom- 
pense, but practise it solely for the glory of his 
Heavenly Father, by serving his fellow-men. 

The period now approached when he was to 
leave Schonenthal and remove to Rittersbur]g^ 
October was already far advanced, the davs were 
short, the weather and the roads bad ; and finaUy, 
he was under the necessity of oommencing his lec- 
tures with the beginning of November. However, 
there was previouslv still a steep cliff to climb ; 
— eight hundred guilders must be paid before he 
could remove. Many friends advised him to assign 
over his goods, and to give up all to his creditors. 
But this was not according to Stilling's views of 
propriety. ** No, no,** said he ; ** every one shall 
be paid to the uttermost farthing. 1 promise this 
in Uie name of God ; He has been my guide, and 
certadnly will not let me be confounded. x will not 
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makd myself a knavé, and abandon the scliool of 
my heavenly Father." **It is all very well,*' an- 
swered they ; *' but wiiat will you do now ! You 
are unable to pay ; and if ^ou are arrested, and 
your fumiture aeazeå, what wUl you then do ?" ''I 
ieave all that to God," rejoined he, ''and do not 
trouble myself about it, for it is His aflair." 

He oonsequently b^an to pack up, and forward 
to Frankfort what he intended to take with him, 
and appointed a day for seUing the rest by auction. 
Every udng passed over quietly, and no one stirred ; 
he sent away fumiture and received money without 
any one interferins ; he even took piaces in the 
stage to Riissc^stein for himself, his wife, and the 
two children, for the followine Sunday, conse- 
quently a week beforehand. Meanwhile, he was 
privately informed that a couple of his creditors 
had concerted together to have him arrested ; for, 
as the little household fumiture he possessed was 
altogether of trifling value, the^ had not troubled 
themselves about it ; but beheved that if they 
thus hindered him in his course, people iirould be 
found to liberate him. Stilling inwardl;^ trembled 
with anxiety, yet still he firmly trusted in Grod. 

The followmg Thursday, his friend Troost en- 
tered the door, with a cheerf ul, smiling countenanoe, 
and tears in nis eyes ; his pockets seemed loaded. 
** Friend," he besan, ''things go again in Stilling's 
fashion." So savmg, he drew out a linen bag, filled 
with fVench dollaro, and threw it upon the table. 
Stilling and Christioa looked at each other, and 
began to weep. 

^ How is that f " said he to his friend Troost. 
*' It is as foUows," answered the latter. " I was 
at a certain merchant's,'' whose name he men- 
tioned ; ** 1 knew that ^ou owed him sixty dollars, 
and begged him to remit the debt. The merchant 
smiled, and said^ < Not only so, but I will present 
him with sixty in addition to it ; for I know how 
much he is straitened.' He paid me, therefor^ 
the money, and there it is ; you have now nearly 
the eighth part of what you need ; but ^I will give 
YOU a VLitle advice : — ^to-morrow you must take 
Ieave of aJl your acquaintances, in order that you 
xnay spend Saturday quietly, and thus prepare for 
your joumey. Be comforted, and see what God 
will do for you.** 

Stilling tollowed this advice, and on the Friday 
morning began to take Ieave. The first to whom 
he went was a rich merchant. As he entered the 
door, the latter came to meet him, and said, 
** Doctor, I know you are come to take Ieave. I 
have never mistaken your character; you were 
always a man of integrity ; but I could not employ 
you as a physician, for I was satisfied with my 
own. God has raised me from the dust, and 
made me what I am ; I acknowled^e how much I 
am indebted to Him ; have the goocmess to.receive 
this acknowledgment in His name ; do not shame 
me by a refusai, nor sin through pride." So say- 
ing, he embraced and kissed him, and put into 
his hånd a little roll of twenty ducat^ conse- 
quently a hundred guilders. Stilling was petrified 
with astonishment, and his noble-minded bene- 
factor hastened away. Amazement seized him by 
the hair of his head, as the aneel did Habakkuk ; 
he was lifted up on high by Uie greatness of his 
joy, and proceeded furthier. 

But, why do I detain my readers I — acknowledg- 
ments were pressed upon him with the greatest 
delicacy and consideration ; and in the evening, 
wlien he had JinUhed hiå round and reiumed home, 
and counted the money owr, how much had he f — 
exactly eight hundred guilderty neither more nor less ! 

Such sublime scenes are only weakened by 
description, and by the most brilliant expressions ; 
I am lUent^ and adore 1 God will remember you, ye 



secret Sch5nenthal friends I I will bring you for- 
ward on the day of retribution, and say, " Lo, O 
Lord ! these are they that rescued me from my state 
of helplessness ; reward them immeasurabfy, ac- 
cording to thy great promises ; " and He will do it. 
To thee, thou chosen and unshaken friend, Troost, 
I say nothing. When eventually we wadk band 
in hånd through the plains of yonder world, we 
will talk the matter over ! 

I have hitherto, in several piaces, described the 
character of the inhabitants of Schonenthal vn no 
very favourable manner ; and it is very possible 
that many of my readers may have received a 
general impression of dislike to that pUtce. I 
must myself confess, that I cannot divest myself 
of this impression ; but this has no reference to the 
noble-minded few, who, even in their strivine after 
wealth, or, together with their vocation, cnerish 
those exalted feelings which ever luive real love to 
God and man for their inseparable companions. 
These Schonenthal citizens cannot therefore take 
it amiss of me that I write the truth ; for their 
sakes, the Lord blesses that flourishing[ place ; and 
it causes them honour^ both in the sight of God 
and men, that in the midst of so many temptations, 
they retain their courage, and do not suffer thrøi- 
selves to be carried away with the stream. 

But the pietists of that place will, in an espedal 
manner, pronounoe a woe upon me, for havmg so 
openly represented them in their true colours ; — 
this also has only reference to those amongst them 
who have deserved it. Why do they hang out Uie 

Xof réli^on and the fear of God, and yet do not 
t religion and the fear of God command f In 
our time, when Ghristianity is assaulted on iJl sides, 
and made the butt of blasphemy, the sincere ad- 
mirer of religion must wonc and be silent, except 
where he must necessarily speak. But why do I 
stay to excuse myself f The Lord will take cogiu^ 
izance of it, who judgeth righteously. 

It is loi^ since I have mentioned any thing re- 
spectin^ 'b£t. Friedenberg and his family, or stated 
how this worthy man and his household acted on the 
oocasion of Sti&ing*s appointment to Rittersbuig. 

Friedenberg was a manufacturer and merchant. 
Both he, as well as his wife and children, were 
extremely industrious, thrifby, and active ; their 
attachment to religion had preserved them from 
all dissipation and all the amusements of the great. 
world. He had begun with nothing, and yet, with. 
the divine blessing, had become a moderately' 
wealthy, though not a rich man!; hencean un&vop-. 
able sentiment towards StUling prevailed in lum 
and his fiunily. They had no idea of the character 
of a leamed man, and, generally speaking, leaming 
was little esteemed by them ; — ^that whidi did not 
uicrease their property was very indifferent to them. 
As men of business, they were quite in the right ; 
but it was on this very account they were incapable 
of forming a correct iudgment of Stilling, for the 
latter strove after the attainment of truth and 
knowledge; the unceasing consideration how every 
moment something was to be gained or saved, could 
not possibly fill a mind whose whole sphere of oper- 
ation was occupied with higher thmgs. Henoe 
arose a species of coolness, which inen»re8sibly 
pained the sensitive heart of StUling. He sought 
to portray the matter in its true form to his father- 
in-mw ; but the result always was, ** A man must 
Tna.iiit4\^in hixnself honcstly ; this is his first duty : 
the second is then, certamly, that of being usenil 
to the world.*' ** Very correct," thought Stilling ; 
^ no one in the world can think ill of the worthy 
man for judging thus*.*' 

Friedenberg was not merely indifferent to the 
Rittersburg appointment, but even displeased; 
for he r^gfurded his son-in-law aa a confirmed bad 
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nanaMT, m tbaf be tlumgbt • fixe4 mcome vaifld 

avauliiin jus( aa little a» his practice i^ Scbiiue^- 
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ytniDEit qf ber ppwer ; tbat qéi d^^aa, for a 4<'P^'"''b 
ladfi waa extremelf moderat«! and mucb beneatb 
Ifie wafdrpbe of ber eiatera ; and, iinall;, tbat 
^éitb^ >D eaiiof ppr dnnking, nor in fuiniture, 
liad abe doQs mora than ^e could anai^er fef' 
^e wag therefare cbeeriiil wd courageoiia, for 
ilfe ha4 » f°°i conscienca. Heijc^ when tt)q 
byenins' aiiproactied, apd ber irnple tamil; were 
^tUug in a circle, mourning, abe sent ber tifo cb'lil- 
Hn iffj, after their g[an4-e4>'ei>tji bad blessed 
'{fiep}, U14 4)^ stopping iutp tbe drplo, sl^e alpod 
kaå said : 



^'Sltllj 



■ ; for I 
.^f to 



;laiioaa, and 1 
tberp ja nptjiiiif 



Oers parting j., — ^_ __ ,.. 

fis Biiffepngs ftnd afflictjoufl witbpiit number, 

1t<t ona bas belped, refreahed, pr cpnsoled «a ; luo 

sriiop of God done nas jireaerred n% by tba aid qf 

stranBecB, frpm total rum. I aball gp witb jqy. 

f ather, rootbér, brptjier, ^od aisterg, Uve ao thftt J 

ipay meRt yoij all agftin before the tlffone of God I * 

8p eaying, abe kiased one after the other in tbår 
turn, and Eaatened aw^, witbout ahediting 4 tear. 
Btilliifg np^ alao toplf le^ve, t>ut witb mmj fears, 
and wttlked after hpf. ,,.--- ^ 

Xhe foUpwing mpfTnpg be plaped (Hipeea ^Ml 
i^ yife an4 cbijdren in tbe at^e, and aet off. 



Thk fiwther Slill 
bia flery trial. " 
iialf, the mpre lii- 
i^twfillfid With ih 
fcy. Notliinc 1" 

this likewise if "•! 
6f tbereligip""f ■ 
It teachijB "S to li 
*aa addcil t]i.; m 
ftturs ,■— f dj, 
previons guidi 
— "-'-"i ilJb(ir-- 



III- reipoYpd irpn} t]ie acene of 
Lt'li had lasted ais yeaia ^n^ & 
lir.nii expapde^ ; nis ifhole bo^iI 
ii|{fulne^ ai)d B high degree of 
"8^ pur^pl^ure thpn the 
llic Bnperiags we have endpred 
IC ufitlt more pijrified an^ nioré 

f...-néyeryp^fjinp fire; apd 
nv Uie inyaluablo cbaracterj 
:.i."iis,whiplinpotberev--'--^ 
itiw aiB and au^^ring. 

e csbilara^ing prespect 



Tp tU 
of (te 



ICbieh iubpred him b 

faVflllPpe^ % the lit . ,. .._._,_.._ 

fint^, ft p^$\o <r|te pould qot b^ve ^y preji|dicies 



h^ de|its ; and 



blR soul. 

At (iqpp h« iROt « pari^ «f tlil> private loaietT 
pf bcbpnenthal ^t m lun, wtiera (hej l"*^ ordered 
a parling dippæ. pprs therøfprs hp (jffled, and 
pnjoyiid bimself ip the compMU' of thwf) pxcellent 
men, and tbpp trayeUed Jp Bi)M^«Hin. Twq of 
in-I;t» Woonipanied Mm tbiu ftr, »d 



retHrned. From BuMelatein ((d UMtM- * ppnyoy-: 
* tp Pulognj, anil ftqpthe): frftp tbenpe to 
inkfprÉ, 4t Coblent* b« visltB« tb« eplebnrtei 



Bopbi^ Vp!) la B^cjipi tp whpm So ^»* alrpady 
knpwp bj "Peaiii of tne bistory pf b» life- Hp 
tbeq prpapaded ^ frupltfiirt, vhere he virited 
bia qid fn-"'- "- " ----- 

Åflet a day"! mt* be vant) on aiioouiit flf tba 
BTpat flpqdi, by iray pf MayenaPi Vorma, and 

Frsnbenibal, tp iUnheim, where be waa rec^rad 
With opei) s^rtof. Here ha fqund many friends and 
well-wiBJieps, in conwqnenoe of bis biatpry tiaviug 
appeareii in print. Favor, friendsbip, afiéctipp, 
and tHnderne?«, were evprywhere sbown bim ) and 
it is indegcribable what a pleaaing oSeiA tbis had 
upon bim an4 bl« Christina, aftar ha»ing; beea so 
lang trodden under fqot. Eisenbart now gave hini 
several important admoViition«. StiUing^s bistocy, 
notwitlist^nd'''^ tba favorable ireceptipn it ' ' 



With, had eicited a prejudice of pi 

"ded biiq as a man vho »as, after all. 






refinea enthusiaat, and of whom it waa neceasacy t< 
bp ppon tbeir gnard in tbis reepeot. ^s was tbere- 
fprp wamed not tp speak too Qiucb of leli^on, but 
tp Ipt bis light abinp aolely by ii)tegrity and good 
^ptipQS ; for in % country where the Catholic reli- 
gion pre^omipatod, it na» neoesaary to be prudent. 
Blilling Rpfceived tbe truth of alj tbis, and therer 
fore sacredly prpmiaed tp follow bip advice puoc- 
^nally ; howeirei:, bp nas forced to Ungb beartily, 
tor at SctiiJnenthal hp was reputed an intidel, 
»hilst herc be was acponted a pietist ; bo little 
trijyi is tberp in iqftn's jmjgment. 
jpornY "' 

it^ding thp rude seaspn of tbe year, and the dead 
and leeSess scenery, Btilling gaxed with pleasure 
pn tbe pTecipitous rocks and monntaina, the aged 
foreeta, and the roins of oid haronial caatlee ererj- 
where hapging to tbe cliSa— every tbingreniinded 
hjm strppgly of bis native province. He felt at 
éaae, and appn aaw at a diatance the irood-crowned 
RitterBbHTg, with all ita ancient towera ; his bosom 
bearep, mi hui heart beat more etrongly, tba 

X tarer be ^pproacbed tba acene of bis future life. 
t length, itt the twilight, be droTp in at tbe eateai 
As tl|e c^age turqed to the left, and drova 
(brough the narrow st|-eet, be heard a man's roica 
calt out, op big rwbt, "Paltl" The cpacbmau 
atopped. "fil prafeasor Stilling in tba coacbl" 
A. twofold "Yps, responded from tne vébicle. 
TWe]! then, ftlight, my dear and cbosen i^iend and 



e of bi 



"^Tli^e ti 
Btiljing^ I 

, . profeaaor Stillenfeld, his 
colleaguc, also soon appeared, w^o^o retifed, 
quiet, and peaceable charactec particularly at- 
tracted Stillipg's attention. Stilleiffeld 7aa stiU 
nnmafried, tut Sie^ried bad a'ready one obild ; be 
and hiB apouse were exoelleiit people, foU of zeal 
for religion and all tbat is good, and at tbe sams 
time entbuBiaaticaliyphilanthropic^. SiegAied wa^ 
at tbe same time, a very learned and deep-tbinking 
pbilo9opber, whose chief incjinåtioa was directed 
to Divmityj wbipli he bad ^ijq^rly »tH4ie(l ■ Irat 



lio now tanglit the I&vb of mtiiTe anil of natiana, 
tmd C^vit, I^nancial, and ^olitical Economj. 
Stillenteld, on the contraiy, was a var; rsliiied, 
fioblfr-miiided, upright character, fiill of ejstem^ 
order, and mathematical eioctnew ) in Hathamo- 
tka, Hatnral PhilosopW, Nalural Uistarf, aod 
OhemUtTT, jt waa dimcult to find hU equal. 
Stilling Ælt n»pp7 with tlies« men ; and hia vrife 
■Oon aftached hetself to professor Sisgfried's lad;, 
irho gave her information in Bverj tbins, and 
assiated her Ii; the regnlatioo of har household. 

The diflWence botween Schonsnthal and Bit- 
terslnirg ira« certainlj| ^eat. Oid,irreffnlar hoiuea j 
lov rooms, wlth ceitings supported bv erossed 
beams ; little windows, with round or OBiagonal 
panes of glass ; doors whish oould not be ehut 
close ; atoTæ of dreadfut dimenelona, on whisb the 
tnairiage of Cana in Qalilea, vith ifi tvelre Btone 
TBsseU of »tater in bas-relief, was sdifyinglv por- 
trayed ; Uien a prOHpect into nothing but g-loQm; 
foreala of fir, — iiowEiflre a ro^ng itream, but a 
■erpentine, creeping, fenn; vater, ko. All thi« 
certaini; fonned a singular conliast with the scenes 
to which thej had Deen Bo long accustomed ; 
Christina also had oflen teara Id her eyes ; but bj 
degmes we hecome accuetomed to every tiiing, and 
thuB both habitnated themselves to then* new sitoa- 
tion, and were heartilj satiafied with it. 

Stilling now wrota both to Haaenheim, to his 
father-in^aw, and to his &thar at Leindorf, 
to hia BDole at Lichthanaen, ^nd faitbfully pictured 
to theee friende bis whole aituation ; in doing 
which, he by no means forgat to dilate npon tlie 
excellent prospects be bad reapacting the future. 
Johann and Wilhelm Stttline were filled with 
»atonishmeiit at their Heinrioii's new elevation ; 
tfaey looked at each other, and soid one to another, 
C What will ho at leugth beoome I" Friedenberg, 
on the contrary, waa not particularly pleaseo; 
instead of expressions of aatigfactioD, his anawer 
waa full of paternal admonitiona upon domestic 
ecoiiomy ; — he had no feelinsfor the nonor done 
his Bon-in-law and hia daughter, in hia being non 
sated professor ; in fiict, &mB and honor did not 
alFect him. 

As the ayatem of Politicai Economy which Stil- 
ling had fbrmed to himaelf lay mnch on hia hearC, 
he apf ropriated the firat winter to the development 
of it LU bis mauDal, and at the aame time to the 
xp,a.å'wg of lecturea from what he had writteu. In 
the spring, this book waa printed at Manhetm, 
under the title of " An Esaay on the Principtes of 
Statistical Knowledge.'' It met with much appro- 
bation, notwitbataaoing its jaults end imperfec- 
tions ; and Stilling now hegm tø be fully assur^ 
of bie deetiiiy — be felt bimself entirely in the 
department tbat was natuial to him. Kvery obli- 
gation which bis olScB laid upon him, was at tbe 
same time hia greatest pleasnre. It is impossible 
to conceive a more happy situation than that in 
which he now fouud himself j for evcn the people 
^Ipongst T^hora he lived, loved, høiiared, and valued 
him and bis Christipa beyon<) meaaure ; a|l calum- 
ny and turmoil w^s Bt an end ; and if a atonn had 
not contiaually tbrealened hin^ from Schonentbal 
Qn accouqt of bia debts, be wouU bave been per- 
fpotly happy. 

The followiag aiimmer. Stilling read lecturrø 
upon the treatment of woo^ and forest«, Tech- 
nology, ai)4 Agriculture ; for be did not satisfy 
himaelf inerely with the Sciences to whicb be was 
appointed, but also glowed with desire to expand 
bis system as far as possible in bi« sphere ; and as 
jt adapted to his plan, ' 



sTHxracrø nOMEena lifr. 

Stilling bad bai 



Q hitharto in the fuTnace of hia 

Lud from the rough had been 
wrought into a serriceablB instrument; bnt tbe 
file ond the polish were still waiiCiua i—nor were 
thesB fqrgotteo ; for events were forming at a 
distoDca, whicb wera to put the laat haiid to tbø 
work, ai)d whicb at leogth were more painftil to 
him tban Bvery thing he had bitiiBrtf) endiired. 

Tbe Sociely of Politicai Econamy, of which ha 
was now a reguUr member, operated Titli unape^k« 
able hiesaing and auccess for tbe country, ftnd 
the Palatinate can naver aufficiently thwik it fol 
ita labore ;— this ii tnitb, and no opmpiiineiit. It 
instituted tbe atatistjcal acadeiny ; estsblished » 
niaoufactory whicb flouriahes greatjy, and afi'ordl 
roaintemmce for many hundred people ; »od of ali 
this, Counsellor Eisenbart was tbe firat »d last 
(Bsin spring, the real weight to the clpck. They 
bad also bought a farm in the village of Siegel^^oh, 
4 league and-a-half from Kittereburg, where tbey 
intended to make a vanaty of new agriculture 
ezperimenta, and thus to eet a good eaainple to 
tbe farmera. Thia fann bad been hitherto under 
Ty thiug had failed. 



tbe treatisea 

formed the resolution of r. , 

all tbe Bciences he was acquainted witl 
preparaliona for commencmg tbe worlc. 



lendie 






, and made 



oothing woujd aucceed, for s 

Kuved aDfavorable. Now wbep étiltjiig csme tQ 
ittersburg, the managem^t waa commltted to 
him, B8 professor of Agnculture { and be accepted 
this Beeondary office, believing that hø ifas fully 
Gompetent to it. Tbo Bteward waa therefore dia- 
missed, and tbe whole biiaineaa committ^ tq Stil^ 
ling ; thia tookplaceimtpediatelyaftermeeiltraitca 
upon his professDrship. 

On amving at Siegelb«!h, and afler esamijung 
BvejT thing, he found s large and beautiful eow- 
atalile, laid with flags, »rranged entirely ii] the new 
sWIe ; in this tbere were twenty iean ekeletonf 
ot Swiss cows, which g^e ajtogether, dsily, threo 
poils of milk ; the true image of Fharaoh's leaa 
kine. Thera were like^ise two working horae^ 
with two foaja ; and outside, in aepsrate Bties, a 
tolerable herd of swiue g ^d, althougii it was anlj 
November, yet sH the hay yvas long 4go cqnBume^ 
aa well aa all the strav for strewipg. Heqpe tbere 
was a want of milk and butter fpr housekeepiag, 
and fodder for so many great moutha. Tlfia preas- 
ed atrongly iippn tha good professor't heart ; he 
therefore applicd directiy to the society, tut ther« 
he could not obtain a hearing. f^very one told fiiin 
he must do as well as be couldi fpr al| were weaiy 
of having always to pay. Stilling was tiaw again 
delicieat in needful prudence ; he ougtit linme- 
diately to have resijmedi and givea up the manage- 
ment ; boweyer, be did not do ap, — bewastqe much 
attacbed to the wbple institution, aai beliøved it« 
honor waa afl dosely cqpuBCted with bia own, tliat 
it was incuinbent upon him tp prpeeed ffith i^ !^4 
this waa bis miafortunp. 

The firet thing he updertook w^ tbe «ale of 
balf of tbe cattle ; for he hoped witb the s)im |ie 
sbould realise from it, to be »b'e to buy ao much 
Btraw and fodder as to prpvide in a proper man- 
tor the other h^If. He therefore made aj-range- 
pents for a pubUc auction, end '^m< ^tuniblied a.1 
'■.he concourse of people and'the ijricca, so tiiat he 
lelt aseured be sbould aurmopnt the mi;,'lity ab- 
itacle. But how waa'ha terrified on luBniin^ tbot 
moat of the buyera were creditunt, nho liqd de- 
'a en the ealate ; wbibit the i-cst, to wimm tbe 
I waa not indebted, were puur : bc tberefore . 
obtained Uttle money, and he fdimd that if be 
wished to help bimself, he muat put his band into 
purse, and wbcre that did nut suffice, horrow 
money on bis own credit. 

He bad, it is true, tbe well-groanded hope, that 
in the following summer a large ^d abundant 
harvest would be more tfrn^ sufficient ta repajr 
H 2 
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every thing, and tiiat tbe produoe of the larjg^o 
clover-fiel£ and grass-lanas would relieve kim 
from the burden ; and øo fisur he was ezciiaable : 
øtUl however, for a man in his circimistancos it 
waB thoughtless to undertakeany thing of the kind, 
particulariy when he leamt the true state of the 
case ; but, oh» how easy it is, after 8tru£[gling through 
grievous sufferines, to discover the fittle outlet by 
mrhich we might have escaped ! Grod be praised for 
his gnidance 1 

To these threatening clouds, others collected 
themselves. The rulmg persons at Bittersburg 
were all Roman Gatholics, in the coarse sense of 
the word ;— the Franciscans filled the derical offioe, 
and had the care of the souls of the parishioners ; 
it was therefore of im^rtance to these divines that 
Sbupidity and superstition should be always pre- 
served ; the chief magistrate, in particular, was 
their faithful adherent. But the academy of Politi- 
cal Econoray had now established itself in the 
town, thd teachers of which were all Protestants, 
and the latter even exercised a jurisdiction ; all 
wliich was naturally a thom in their eyes. Now 
there resided there a certain leamed man, of the I 
name of Sjpåasel, a singular character, who had few 
equals ; his dress was very neffligent, and even 
occasionally dirty ; his gait and walk slovenly ; 
and aU his speeches savoured of low wit, so that 
he acted the jack-pudding in every company. In 
secret, he was the spj^ of one of the superior 
clergy, who was high in favor witb the Elector, 
and likewise the news-monger and tale-bearer of 
the chief magistrate ; opeiuy, he was a facetious 
sooffer at certain usages of his own reU^on ; but 
woe to that man who assisted him in so domg ! — for 
he had secretly entered into the Franciscan frater- 
nity, to which he £Euthfully adhered. 

It is painfiil for me to hold up this man to public 
view. However, as he was an instrument m the 
lumd of Providence, I cannot pass him by. If he 
be stiU living, and be recognised, and if he be stUl 
what he was, ne is justly served, and it is a duty to 
warn every upright character against him ; but if 
he be dead, or be not recognised, my description 
of him will do him no injury. As long as an indi- 
vidual is still continued in this state of probation 
and purification, he is capable of amendment and 
return ; — ^if Spassel, therefore, become^ even ac- 
cordlng to the principles of his own church, a 
worthy, upright,and benevolent character, all those 
who formerly loiew him exactly as I here describe 
him, will alter their sentiments — ^will love him ; 
and there will be more joy in Rittersburff, as well 
9h in heaven, at his return to virtue, tnan over 
ninety-and-nine worthy individuals, who have not 
had BO severe a strugj?le with disposition and cha- 
racter as he. Then wul I also step forward, before 
the whole world, and say, " Gome, nrother. forøve, 
9s I have forgiven thee ; thou art better tnan I, for 
thou hast overcome more numerous enemies." 

This Spassel had sought, from the x^cmmence- 
ment, to be made a member of the Sodety of 
Pclitical Economy, and even to become professor 
of the Veterinary art ; but they were afiraid of 
him, for he was a very dangerous man, who, 
besides, did not possess the decorum which is so 
requisite for a professor ; they had oonsequently 
been very carefm to keép him at a distance. Now 
as Stilling obtained the Veterinary department 
- along with the rest, he was therefore in his way. 
There was also something in addition to this ; — ^the 
Bociety had a library, which was open once in the 
week for a lecture, from six tOl eignt o*clock in the 
evening. Stilling voluntarily undertook this lecture 
eratuitously ; partly, in order to increase his know- 
ledge of literature, and partly by this means to be 
the more usef ol to hig hearers ; the society had also 



permitted all the literati of the place to makc use 
of their books at this lecture. 

Spassel rarely took advantage of this privilege; 
but towards the spring, he began to come oftener. 
The management of tiie farm at Si^elbach, how- 
ever, caused Stilling to make an alieration iu the 
matter ; as he was compelled to go thither every 
Monday, and being unabie so read the custoinary 
lecture on that dav, he transferred it to the Tue^ 
day evening. Tnis he made known to all the 
students, and begged them to make it public. 
Spassel, however, came three Mon day s folio wiug, 
and found the door closed; on the third, he sat 
down and wrote the folio wing note : I insert it just 
as it was :• — 

''it Is probablee intended bi Profosser Stilling 
To make A fool of me — but This is to informe 
Him — ^That Spassel duz not intend To b maid a 
fool of I ! ! — the zosiete ote to instrukt there peeple 
in there dooti and devores. Spassel." 

Stillmg sent this note in a letter to couusellor 
Eisenhart, Uie Director, and inform ed him of the 
circumstances of the case ; the latter wrote imme- 
diately to Mr. Spassel, and represented the matter 
ia its true light, in a polite and honest manner. 
But this was pouring oil into the fire ; for the 
honest man came to Stillmg, and made use of 
such malicious and ofiensive expressions, that the 
latter broke out into a glowin^ fiame, and marched 
Mr. Spassel as quickly as possible out of the door 
and down the steps, and then called after him, 
''Never cross my threshold again, un^ you are 
become a better man." 

Here the matter ended ; but that Spassel kept 
all this in remembrance, in order eventiumy to take 
advantage of it, may be easily supposed. 

About this time there appeared another meteor 
in the horizon of Rittersbuig. A certain arrogant 
Englishman, of the name of Tom, had travelled 
through many a province as English language- 
master, made a thousaud plans, and built castles in 
the air, but all had fiuled. In other respects, he 
was a man of uncommon talents, leame(^ and, on 
the whole, a genius, in the real sense of the term. 
The motive of all his actions was im^vernable 
pride ; destitute of religion, ri^d matenalism and 
blind fate seemed to be his gmdes. Philanthropj, 
that offiipring of Deity, was unknown to him ; he 
loved nothing but himself ; the name of ** lauguage- 
master " was odious to him, although, in reahty, he 
was nothinff mor^ and he assumed the appellation of 
Professor oi English Literature. Poverty was a heil 
to him, and yet ne was extremely poor ; for when 
formerly he was a wealthy merchant, he had acted 
the part of a great man, and afterwards, as may 
easily be supp^^ became bankrupt. "f his indi- 
yidual resided at that time in Manheim ; and as the 
institution at Rittercburg seemed to him to be just 
the place where he couid support himself and ac- 
^uire fame, he applied to Eisenhart to assist him 
in obtaining a professorship in the Rittersburg 
academy. Eisenhart^ who knew the ability of the 
man, but also his dangerous character, and besides 
deemed it neoessary to economize with ihe favor 
of the Elector, always positively refused his rec^uest. 
At length Tom resotved to ffo thither, without 
either salary or employment ; he therefore merely 
applied for permission to reside there and lecture ; 
and this was readilv granted him. Eisenhart there- 
fore wrote to Stilling, who had the providing of 
lod£;ings and quarters for the students committed 
to hun, to procure a dwelling for professor Tom, at 
the same time describiog the man to him, and 
stating what kind of a lodging it must be. Stilling 

* As the note of courfe must be translated for the Enirliih 
reader, the above is giyen ai tbe nøantt poMible noeunea ni 
the illitexate original.— Ed. 
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accordingly hired ft conple of hmidfloine rooms at a 
xnerchant'Sy and awaited Tom's arrival. 

At len^hy one aftemoon, a female-servant came 
from an inn, with the foUowing note, addressed to 
Stilling >- 

** Professor Tom is here." 

^ Ha I " thonght Stilling ;— ''a singdlar annonnce- 
ment ! " 

As he alwa^s made it a maxim, in cases which 
could not prejudice himself or the good canse, to 
''take the lowest place," he took up his hat and 
stick, in order to go to the inn. At the same mo- 
ment, word was sent from the merchant that he 
woold not permit the English langoage-master 
to enter nmess he paid for the first quarter in 
advance. ^ Very well," thonght StUling, and pro- 
ceeded to the inn. There he fonnd a respectaole- 
looking, well-made man, with a hroad and lofby 
forehead, larg^e staring eyes, thin face, and pointea 
lips, from ^ose features spirit and craftiness 
every where looked forth ; near him stood his wife, 
dressed in a riding-hahit whilst grievous care 
gnawed her heart, which was evident in her swim- 
ming eye, and the downward indining comers of 
her moutn. 

After the exchange of compliments, dnring which 
Tom seemed to wish to penetrate deeplpr with his 
feelers into Stilling's soul, the latter said, ** Sir, I 
have now seen where you have aliji^hted; come with 
me, in order also to see where I hve.** 

''I wilV' said he, at the same time pointing his 
lips, and looking very sarcastical. On arriving at 
Stilling's house, he said to him further, ''Sir, we 
are pleased at having so able a man amongst ns, 
and heartily wish it may go well with you." 

Tom walked up and down, making all kinds of 
grimaces, and replied, ** I will make the attempt." 

Stilling. — ^^But I must tell you one thing; you 
will not take it amiss of me. I have rented two 

handsome rooms for you at Mr. R ^'s ; but the 

honest man demands a quarter's rent in advance ; 
now, as you are unknown to us all, the man is not 
so much to blame." 

Tom,-^** So ! (he walked hastily up and down,) 
— I will go back again to Manheim ; I will not let 
myself be insulted here, either by a professor, or 
any one else." 

StWing, — '^ As you please ! "We will quietly and 
contentedly suflFer you to return." 

Tom, — ^ What ! — ^why then have I been decoyed 
hither!*' 

Stilling now took him by the arm, looked him 
frill and seriously in the face, and rejoined, <* Sir, 
von must not seek to aet the proud Briten here 1 
None of us, nor any honest German, troubles 
himself in the least on that account. At your own 
request you have been permitted to come hither, 
and it is altogether in our power whether we send 
you out of the gates or not. Now be calm, and 
observe the respect you owe to one who is your 
superior, or else depart, if you please. However, 
I advise you to remain here, and aet the part of a 
man of integrity, and all will go weU. Bemember 
that you are an entire stranger here, whom no qne 
knows, and who consequentiy has not the smallest 
credit ; for a rogue may possess your name, as well 
as an honest man." 

Stilling was now called out ; the merchant had 
taken a view of Mr. Tom*s fiimiture, and sent 
word that he would receive the languaee-master 
without the- advance. This news paci&d Mr. Tom, 
and he took possession of the apartments. 

But that I may not waste both time and room 
in detailing every little event and circumstance^ I 
will only miserve in short, that Spassel and Tom 
nnited together, and fozmed a plaa to overthrow 



StiUm^, expel him from his sittiation; aad ttiea di- 
vide his omce between them. Their preparations 
were extremely cunning, extensively concerted^ 
and maturely cu^ted, as the result will shew. 

The jifeneral idea that Stilling had still some 
inclination to enthusiasm and pietism, ap^eared to 
the two cabellers the weak side, to which they 
must direct their artillery and make a breacb. 
They walked therefore a long time up and down the 
Street before Stilling's house, in tne twiHght, in 
order to spy out what they could. Now he was 
frequently m the habit alter dinner of playing 
hymn-tunes upon his harpsichord and singpg to 
them, in which his Christina joined ; this was 
spread abroad ; it was said he hayd family-worship^ 
prayer-meetings, and the like ; and thus the pubho 
were gradually prepared. This intelligence Spas- 
sel communicated also to the court at Mumch| 
in order that every thing might be complete. 

A circumstance was add^ to this, which fullr 
depided the matter. StiUing had found at Seigef- 
baich a stock of Swiss cheese, which he took home 
with him, in order to sell ;• in consequence of 
which, a number of tradespeople, women, and girls, 
came frequently to buy cheese. Now there were 
some of them who were of a religions tum, and 
occasionally spoke on the subject with Stilling's 
consort : — one of them once invited her to her gar* 
den, in order to afibrd a little chanjg;e to herself and 
her children. Christina accepted it without hesitar 
tion, and Stilling imagiped nothing evU. She went 
therefore on the day appointed ; and afler the leo- 
ture-hours, he walked to the garden also, to fetch 
his wife and children. Here he found four or five 
females sitting round his Christina in the summer- 
house ; some edifving works lay on the table, 
between currant-cakes and coffee-cups, and aU were 
engaged in religions oonversation. Stilling sat 
down by them, and began to preach circumspection ; 
he represented to them how dangerous meetings of 
that £dnd were in a place where every action and 
movement of the Protestants were so minutely 
observed ; he then clearly and fully proved to them 
that religion does not consist in such conversation, 
but in a devout life, &c. 

But who could have imagined that Spåssel, at 
that very time, was standing oehind the hedge, and 
overheard evdry thing! Stilling, at least, never 
dreamt of such a thing. How was he astonished, 
therefore, on receiving letters a week after, oon- 
taining the most serious, and I mav well say the 
severest reproaches from his friends at Manheim 
and Zweibriicken ? — ^he really knew not what to 
think of it ; and if the holding a garden-conventicle 
had not been mentioned, he would never have 
dreamt how this venomous calunmy had originated. 
He therefore answered the abo ve letters in a manly 
manner, and according to truth ; and his friends 
believed him ; but on the whole, there always re- 
mained a sensation behind which was prejudicial to 
him, at least amon^t the Catholics. 

In Rittersburg itself, the thing created disturb- 
ance. The chief-magistrate threatened imprison- 
ment, and reasoned very excellently ; but the 
Protestants murmured and complained that they 
were not suffered even to hold family-worship. 
Stilling lost nothing in their estimation ; on the 
contrary, they valu^ him so much the more. The 
two Protestant clergymen, two venerable and excel- 
lent men, Mr. W and Mr. 8—, also took up 

the afiair ; they visited the females in question, 
admonished them to be pmdent, consoled them, and 
promised them protection ; for they knew they 
were good and worthy people, who cherished no 
rainciples which were contrai^ to religion. Mr« 

W even preached, the followioff Sunday, upon 

pmdence and duty with respect to nunily-worship ; 
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darin^ Wbiéli, hé isally tuniéa itfwards SUUingi 
aiid addréflsed him openlv, hj breaking oat into 
tne follOwin^ ^^aråa: — ^"Bnt thou, suffering wan- 
derer tb the itfty airti of the Chrisitan and the trulF 
#iiSe, bé of ^odå ohéer ; endure {Miiently^ and iiralk 
^th drcilinBpéctiMi bei#éeii tha soves that ådrer- 
sfltHes lay fbr the 1 Thou wilt orereome^ and God 
witl tttfn ihéo with biMiin«i Ood will make 
éhamé tné eotnpånion øf thj ftles^ bdt ninm tbee 
shalt ihé brdKrn ef th« éonqtiøj-or floniidb. Let 
ns aceønipaby ettéh bther, band in band, throilffh 
the btirning sattdy dMert, and one åball cobaole tnø 
oth«f whén bis béaii øiftbs ft>r belp," fto. Thé 
wholé ccmgregKtito ftted tiMur e^es øs Øtiltingyaad 
blesfted hiin. 

TliiH>iigh tbø dftfrtfl éi tb«e exøøllebt men, tbe 
wbole tSHah ^a« a^n tMnquilUzed } aod as a 
statem&t of ihé tS^ was transmitted to the 
Palatide e^^lesiaStieal board^ ihø øhiøf-inailbtTatø 
réoeived ån irijqnciiøii to talk iM> tdore of imprison- * 
mentt tintil realh iUeeal 6eni»entloles had been heid^ 
^d exd&sdés dobifiiitted tibder thé iukme of reli^on. 
But bl ibe theau iimej Toiii attd Spissel secretlf 
øødthitied théif ifiaéhinatiølM åt thø oouii of 
Mbiiich, abd really tssrinéå mattøH sø fat that 
Stillibit ¥m (tik th^ point of heing oåSbiered. Hø 
did mt béar df tliis dailgørabS Stoflti ttlitil it was 
happlly OVeft ; tof tbe diririø lriterfél>encø of a 
Sbp^Hntéfldirtg ^løtidenoø #as alsd tidblo bi tbis 
afi&lr. At tbe tety moment whøn an øøoløsbistiø 
of bigh rank sertonsJY ttr^ed tbe Eløétot to rømorø 
bimi aqd fetidered Stilling sasbøetød by biffl| and 
#héA tbe tbln^ tt^as all bpt deøldød, abotbør øoøle- 
siastic eqtiaily tesbøctable, btit é #arm frlend øf 
8tulibg, aiid irbo kbew ibe real statø øf af&irs at 
Aitiérsbtirg, eniered ibø cabinet of tbø Eløotof. 
The lattør, oh heaHb^ tbe Sttbjeet oi tbe oonrør- 
Sttiiob, took 8t111iiiffs paH, and deføttded it so 
gtrlkitigit Må cbbtincingly, that tbø fil^tør at 
ObCø otdøred ibef ibiolérattt prélatø tø løt tbø mat- 
tør røst, åhå did bot witbdraitr bis ffiitot ttem Stil- 
ling. ÉM dot iWfi trbttby el^^ttan comø tbith«: 
flccidebtally, Stilllbg's biisibHube wonld barø beea 
botiildiés^. He first befard of tbø wbolø affiur hålf 
a year afberwards, just as I havø relatéd it. 

i:iurlb^ ibis peAdå, bé lirød quietly, fuMllød his 
dutiéS, åtld fldted as brbdebtly its possiblø. 

Spfissel åud tom, ibeianwbile, 6obødoted a variøty 
af eitiebslvé i^labs fbr a ffenønU litøTaty chib^ a 
tøbo^fråpfaicål åociety, Aø. Bbt th^ bøcamø tbøbi- 
6dived at ^åriabce on thesé imt)ortatit affairs^ abd 
begau i(S bttté éétcb otlt«^ Mtterly. TøifiPS ørøditørs 
bo^ made A Stir ; and ^ 8iilliug was at tbø sabfø 
timø t)øaii øf tbe acadefby, and thøreforø his re^- 
iar supeHor, hø crept tø the éross^ came tø bnA, 
wept, åbd cdnfbsséd eiretj tbing in #hiøh hø bad 
d5opérated i^ith Sipåssel to bis Ætrimebt ; he ørøn 
ibewéd bhri the letters And stdtelbents whiøb had 
Déeb sent ttcfttt tbenøe to Munich. SdlliMg wås 
perfectiy ama20d at all tbe inférbal wiokødnøss 
apd extremely arifdl døviøes of these méa j butøs 
all waS tiot^ oirer^ and ås he leamt Just iH that time 
bottr bø had been rescoed fct Mubich, he forgave 
Spassøl and Tom everf ihing ; abd as tbe bittør 
i^as in paibful aUd needj drcumstanøeø, hø eo6- 
øoled and supporte him, as wøll as he wås ablø, 
-inthout ibfHbglti^ upob strict juéticø ; Uld il^bøK at 
length 'f om coum no longer remalb At Rittørsburg, 
éma was desirous of remoting to a oørtåin Qerbian 
tmlversity, in order to try bis fbrtune tbørø^ Stil- 
ling proxided him with money for the jøurbøy^ and 
gavø him bis bearty blessing. 

Tom tbere tried all bis trieks obce teore^ ib 
order to elevate himself ; but he failed. And Krbat 
did he attempt next I — Hø laid aside his pride, Kras 
converted, put on a very modøst dress, and became 
a pietist ! God grttUt thbt bis bobVersioif ttay be 



føal, aod noi m mtnA for wid^ednø« and pridt. 
However, tbø way from one eztremø to the otber 
is by ne meanp distant or diffioult, but very easy 
and beaten. May the Lord bless him, and*giye bjm 
the opportunity of effecting mucli good, that sp hia 
former catalogue of sins mav be blotted out ! 

^ Meanirhile, Stilling t^as nighly successfiil in his 
situation a$ profespor ; be uv^d entirely in his 
element. But as I am unwilling to deiain m.y 
read«« with p variøty of circumstancesi even 
thoufh of an inter^sting nature^ Krbicn have no 
direct reførenee to his fate ojr nis guidanoe, I will 
merely prooeed with tbø pnnøipal course of his 
histøry. 

Tbø mana§emei|t of the Siegelbach østatø went 
wrong I nothing suecøeded | there was every wbere 
oursø instead of blessing] — unfaitiiful servanis, 
tbievish neighbours, søeret perfldy of the iuferior 
øffioers ) all thøse støød in Stillinff's way« so that at 
iength^ imløss bO were willing to be ruined (umseO', 
along with the øøtate, he ^as obli^fid td give up 
tbø øntlrø managøtuønt, apd rønoer m his Accobutp. 
Thougb hø was døUvered by tKis møaus froib this 
heavy butdøn^ y$t hø was pmbged still døeper into 
debt 3 fer be bsd attømpted and expendea mucli, 
which he partly could not charge, ana pai'tly t^ould 
sotj in drdér not tø bø sjispøctød of self-interest ; 
and tbus hø oamø qW frøb^ tbe anajr with 
honor, biit at the same timø with on adcdiion ef 
døbt. 

MisfortuneS of etery kind now began to^f&tber 
over bis head. Pøbis bad bøen ibniied ai Kiiters- 
burg, as wøll as at Sobonentbal i the interest was 
soaroøly paid, mueb løss any liquidation øf the 
prineipal ; besides thiSi aU kinds of reports were 
spreaa abroad, tbbt Stilling kept a eoacn and 
horses, livød at an amazing expense« and nøver 
thought of his døbts. Hø had siil huud?ea auilders 
salao'f ^^ reoøived from two to thi eø hundred 
guildørs leeturé-ibonøy ; at tbø samb iimø, tbe 
pricøs of øvøry thibg in Rittørsburg rpso aimost 
donblø^ sø that with all economy s^arcely so much 
rømainod over bis nøcessary øzponditure aø qovered 
thø interest ; with what^ tnereføre, werø t)iø debts 
to bø paid f Altnost øvørv post-day, tbø most 
tormønting letters artivød .from nis ^thør*ip-W, 
or from some cTøditor in Schønontbal* Hf. Frieden- 
børg himself was in a very unpleasant situation ; 
ho was sooUtity, and Was tnreatened with ao action 
at law by tbe man who bad formørly so kmdly 
aosistød StiUiiig frobi love to God and man. Bttlling 
therefore bad every moment to expect tbat bis 
bebøfaøtop, his fatbør-id-lai^j wouldi on his aeeount^ . 
bø obligød to stop paymønt. Tbis tbdugnt was 
aøony tø him | and then^ under all theso dreadM 
ømmmstanøøs^ to possess not the smallest intimatiøn 
of hølp, no^ thø remotest {nresentiment of it I 

Drøadful ! dréadfbl Wfis tbis situation 1-^-and io 
whøm øoold hø unburdøn himsølf t To no ono but 
God ; and this he did inoøøøaotly ; he strovei, 
witbout øoasing, iTitk unbølief and m|stmsty yøt 
nevør cast his øonfidondb away« All nis letters to 
his father^-law wørø fnll of submission to Civino 
Prøtidøbøe, abd consoling ; but they no longer pro- 
dUcød any eflFbot. Oonnsøllor Eiseniiart himself 
who knøw somøthing øf bis situation^ madø frbitless 
attempts tø asøist ram. Stilling wroto*< Morentmø 
Von Fablendom," and ^Theodore von der Lin-, 
døn/' abd sou^^ht, with WbAt he receivød for them,' 
to støm thø torrøbt ; but it was likø a dro^ in a 
buøkøt. Hø wrote to søverél ^øat and enunent 
friends^ and staiød to tbøbl his cireumstances ; but 
some were unable to belp him, others took a dislike 
tø him, othørs again eotbortød him to endure to tbe 
end ; and a coupla sssisted him with a drop of re- 
frøshmønt to his pbrebed tdngue. 

Eitmy thmg iberefert wa« » vmi and U oon- 
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Umeå to thiinder add ligHt^ai iiicétøaiitlj froiti 
Schonenthal. 

t)urlng this dreadful |)eHbd. tHe AlihiglitT prH- 
pared for judgment npdh Stilling, tn drder, at 
length, to decide his iate. 

On the 17th of August lf81, bii ft verj- snltiy 
ånd thiinder^ day, Uhris'titia had lifted a healvy 
basket tipbil ihe head of the sertånt-^iH, and itt 
doidg 80 iblt sothethiiig crack in her bi^east, i^hich 
•Was sboh sUblbeeded fcjr aciite piiini with ishiverih^ 
aUd févé^. On Stillihg*s rétuni froth the cbllege^ 
as he entered her room, she came to meet hini; 
deadly pale, with the éitHfA culprit, and said, *' Be 
not angry, my de^f hudb&hd i — Dt Iifting a basket, 
I haye done piyself an injury i^ t^e breast ; God be 
gi-acibus to thee And lile !— I fol-bbde ihy deaih.'* 

iStlilihg stood stiipéfied, ånd liké bhb thiinddr- 
^mck ; weak ^d wohi-but t^ith protrabtéd sbrhiw, 
he imaHned he felt the Inbi-tal bloir ; his head 
incUnea upoh his shoulders. ånd prbjecting før- 
gårds, his hånds cleiichéd, nis eybs éxed, with a 
weeping éxpréssioti pf couhtbtiåtibe, though not å 
téar flowed, hb stood inuie ; for hé How alsp åntid- 
pated Ghristina's decease with certåinty. At length 
he recoVeréd l^msélf, endeavbtil'ed to bømfbrt her, 
and broiight her tb hed. th thé tt^iiight bf thé 
eveqiiig, the disease inalliffidted itsblf ih all its 
viruljehce. Øhristinå laid herself do^n, like å laihb 
for the slaughter, and said» ** Lbtdy db Mth Uie as 
sei3?neth thee good. I atti thy chlld ; if it bb ihy 
will that t shåll heyéi: sée my bal-ehts åhd sisten^ 
again in this world, I coiUmii theih into thy hahds ; 
pniy gui4e then^ in iSlich å inanilbr åS that I nlay 
eyentualiy see them ågåih, befbl'Q thy throne ! ** 

(Dhr^tina's first åttack wad theréfbl'e. j^rtipéfif 
speaking, a pecior^l feVer, åøcoinnanied oy h^stbr- 
ical paroi^ysmsy whieh hiatliTestéa thetilseiyes ii^ å 
violent cough ; seyerål phySiciåtlS wbrb cailed in, 
and yarioiis i'emedies tebre éihl)ibted in ordei^ io 
saye her. Afler the lapsb of å fortnight, tlleré 
was some åmendinent, Aitd it seeilled as if tlib 
dangpp wpre ovei*. Stilling ttéreforb cbitipbsed 
thanksgiying-h^mns, and wrote thbpleaslngabcbunt 
of her r^over^ to fiis fHends : — nbirevei', he Wa* 
^eatir deceiyed ; shé did not byéh IbåVe liér bbd ; 
on the contrary, her illhe^s sbttléd iiitb a re^lai 
pulmonary consiimptiop. Jhe waters tibw entbfed 
mto StiHing'ø spul ; — the thotlght of losibg sb de^ 
a consort was intolerable to hitii, fol' dhe was thb 
best of wiyes ; polite, extremély oDli^ti|f, trhiisi 
the tone of her conyersation ^q her ihbdesty ^ji- 
tiyated eyery one. Her cleahiiness ii^ådremajhkable: 
all were happj around hej* ; néatheds åhd prder 
predoi^inated in her yery sihipie dress ; find all ihåi 
she did was perfornied with extrelne fåcility å^d 
celerity. Amon^t intimate friende sne wås mi<-th- 
ful, and witty with due decorum, lyhilst at ilié 
same time she was eminently deyoiit, ånd devoid of 
hypocrisy. She ayoided thp ontward h^ask of ^d- 
liness, ^r e^lperience nad warned hof' å^ai];ist 
pietism. Stilling knew al} this ; he deeply felt 
her yalue^ and hpnce lie eould not beai^ the tiiought 
of losing her. She herself now qgain désii'ed to 
liye, and consoled herself with the hopb of tebbyery. 
However, the dreadful paroxysms i"éturnbd bccå- 
sionaily ; she coughed so viQlentlt that pieces of 
her lungs, as larse as nuts, ilew about tlie robin ; 
and she suderen, at the same time, ihe most 
dreadful pain. In all this aiBiction she neyer 
murmured, nor was eyer ihipatient, but bnly ex- 
claimed incessanily with a loud yoice, **Lord, spare 
me, according to thy great mercy I " And tirhen 
her husband and nurse were perspiring with anx- 
iety« compassion^ and fatigue, she looked at them 
both with an inexpressibW supplicatiiig coUhte- 
nancet and said, ''My angel and my all 1 My dear 
Mrs. M-— , hate patience vith me, atid forgive me 



the trouble I b&oÉé ^bH.*' Ae^tiåtøtåiidés often 
stood at a distance åt tne dop^t, ånd wept aloud^ as 
did also poor people whom shs had relieyed, for she, 
was yery béhbfibeht. 

Stilling stmg^léd in trayér fbf dåVs and nights 
together ; a cbi-né^ ét hifl ^tidt wfia ^endered 
smooth by kneelidg, ånd ^et with tears; but 
heayen was shut against hiiii ; eyenr ardent sigh 
rebounded bæk agåin t he felt as if thé patemal 
heart of God werb clbsed. ChHstiiia béih^ iinable to 
bear the sbiiild of fbbtstéps^ he wetlt bbnstantly in 
stockings, and ran in tne distrbss of his hpart from 
one comer of the room to another, until the feet 
were worn thrbitgh^ withbåt his bbint åwåre of it. 
During all this timb, thrbåtening Snå insulting 
letters oontiliåédtb aMtre frbtil Sbhdfibfltfaal. Mr. 
Friedenberg's heart waé bl^oken hj ihe expectatioa 
of his daugnter^s approaehipg déatk ; but still his 
reproachefl did &dt oease. He was &6w cbnyinoed 
that Stilling ^må thé cåuSé tit åll hiH ntisfortunes, 
and excuse was ot jib $,rkali The gitiiation in 
which the poor si^éptiblp Mia fbiufd himself, 
exceeds all description t but ihe more Ixis distresø 
increased, the more ardently ånd éaniestly did he 
deaye to thé cbihpassionating love of Gdd. 

Afber some wéeks, ih the bednliiltg ef October, 
Stilling was standin^ ønb etenmg at the staircase- 
window ; it was already night, and he prayed to 
God in secre^ Bå he waa woiÉt | all at bncé he felt a 
profound tranquiUity, ån ttnspéakablbpeåcé of soul; 
and consequeilt upon thifi, a de^p submission to the 
will of God ;— he still fblt all hls siifiTbrings, but at 
the same time, strehgth enough to bei^ ihem. He 
went into the sick-room, and apprbaohed the bed ; 
but Christina bebkbned tb hlni to rémaih at a dis- 
taocBi and he then perceived that she wæ en- 
gaged in eatnesi silent prayer. Ai length she 
caUed him, motioned \dm io sit dpwi^^ åu4 tiirhed 
herself witn di^^culty, i)i ordep to lay herself an thé 
side Bøxt hm ; she tl^en rea»rdea him wUh ai| 
inexpressible loøk, and.saidi I am dyihgi. dearest 
angel ; take heart,-T-I die gladly j the tén ypara wo 
haye passed in thé iharriage-staté have yielde^ no? 
thing but suffering ; it does not please Go4 that 1 
should seé iliee dllbef ed ødt øf iUf disiress, but 
He will deliyer thee ; be comforted and calm, — Qod 
will pibt fotsakø tbee. 1 db hbt commbhd ibj tVé 
phildi-en to thbe,— -thbu aH ihbil^ &ther ; åhd Go4 
wiU provide tbi- thein.'^ Shé tfaéh gå^é sbVenil 
directibtis, tnmed hei^btf abbiit^ åtid ta4 qniei 
From thai tittié^ ^tUUng bfLen spbke with he/ cøh- 
berning déåth, and bf n£ expeciatioiis after death : 
and did all hø pbssibiy cbhld tb prepare her for her 
end. Høurs bf åti±ie^ still freqnédtly bbcurréd : 
tuiå ihbn she wishéd for an ba^y deaih, and thai it 
should lid.ppen ih ihe day-time. for shé dfeaded ihé 
night. His boileågue, ISiegfriéd, often visitéd her, 
(for his cønsort, on account of sickness, t^eghahoy, 
and sytnpathy, bbuld fiéldoiii cothe. ån^åi lenjrth 
hbt at all,) and asdldted |iiin in the sini^lé, i^d iii 
afibl'ding tø hed* (^nsølaiibn. 

At Ibhgih she apprbåched hér difisølniibti. Oå 

the 17th of October, ip the étening, hø pet^eiVéd 

the forértmhers 6f (}eaih ,'— to^årds bléVeii o'plock 

nb lay down, coinpleibly weary^ jjf. an ånt^rbpni, ' 

and reposed in å kipd of fetupbr^ illl ^ye jTclock iii ' 

the morning, when he a^aih a^oée, and ipund his 

dear stfferCT ter^ bc^po&ed åhd éheerful. '^i haye 

now øyercome I" she exclaimed, ék he jei^ibred i ^I 

now see the jbfé bf ihe ^ørld ib colne fividl^ bbfore 

me; noihxbjt cléatés ib me any mpré — ^hbihing 

whåtever.* I^ne ihen repéaied thé foiloifdhg versies i^ . 

** '^^onfst thé lilles ^o'u fiialt feed, 
With joy åupreitel^ fc1é«t| 
ThUhfef, O «t>ill, thy {iiiiiønt øpeed« 

Like ea^les to their nest. 
Behold for thee the Sayiour waiis, 
To bpen wloé héåyen's pearly gktés.* 
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HEINRICH BTILLINa. 



O løl m fu, and iBoaBt, tad flt* 

To Join tbe bøATeoly boit. 
And tne seraphie ehours onliigli. 

In adontioa iMt— 
WUh Itliasftil wingt •nrroand tiM fbraM 
Of Jmqs, and tht graat Three-One 1 

Døtr Bxother of mj aoul 1 munoor 

M j Teaael from toe strand , 
Give me to reaeh the peaoeftil tbore, 

The aafe, the heaT*nlj land— 
Thete, wheie thy aheep eeonrelj food, 
AAur from aonoir» want, and need. 

Thera'a notUng to my heart ihaU cleare, 

Of all tbe world can giTO : 
Wh j thoold I lonser moom and grlere. 

Or wish on earth to lire t 
rd bont these fletbiy priaon-walls. 
And haaten where my Sayionr calls. 

BeloTed Redeemer ! grant me fUtlt— 

A falth that conqaen all — 
That trinmpba orer tin and death. 

And dies to reaoh the goaU 
Vor Thee. my aoal. like some looe dove, 
Moami, till I climb the realms aboye. 

How aoon eaott tboa my grief diapel, 

My month with laughler ml ; 

And through the shades of death and heil, 

Lead aafe to Zioa*a hUl ! 
Then shall life*t painful pastage seem 
Bat like some empty, transient dreamu* 

The oone of sin thon hast for me 

In all its angulsh borne; 
Dismay and fear most therefore flee, 

Like night before the mora. 
The sting of death no more gives pajn* 
And all my bones shall rise again. 

Thon Prince of life, with purest flame 

My soul shall sing thy praise. 
And magnify thy holy name, 

Here, and to endless days I ' 
Etemal Ufé to me is given— 
Take me, O Lord I to thee in heaven.** 

Sti11mg*8 whole soul melted into team ; he sat 
down by the bedside, and waited the departure of 
the friend of his soul ; — she often pressed his hånd, 
with her customary favorite expression, ** My an^l 
and m^ all ! " but she said nothing more. She did 
not desire to see her children, but onlj commended 
them to Qoå, But she frequently lepeated tiie 
Words ! — ■ 



«« 



And throngh the shades of deafh and heil 
Lead safe to Zion*s hiU.*^ 



and rejoioed in the consolation they contained. *TT 

Towards ten o'clock, she said, ^Dear husband, 
I am yery sleepy, and feel very oomfortable ; should 
I wake no more, and dream myself into etemity, 
farewell!" She then looked at him once more, 
with her large bUtck eyes, most ezpressively, press- 
ed his hånd, and fell asleep. In about an nour, 
she began to be couTulsed, sighed deeply, and 
shuddered ; her breath now ceased, and tne fea- 
tures of death covered her countenance; her mouth 
still, however, indined itself to a smile. Christina 
was no more I 

A tender husband must haye witnessed a similar 
scene, or he can form to himself no idea of this. 
At the same moment Siegfried entered, looked 
towards the bed, fell upon his friend's neck, and 
both shed gentle tears. 

** Thou dear angel 1 " exolaimed Siegfried, whilst 
bending over her, "thou hast now endured to the 
end !" ^ut Stilling kissed her pallid lips once more, 
and said, '^Thou unparalleled sufferer, thanks be 
to thee for all thy loye and fidelity ; enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord I " 

Wben Siegfried was gone, the two'children being 
brought into the room, their father led them to the 
corpse, and they cried aloud; he then sat down, 
took one on each knee, pressed them to his bosom, 
and all three wept together. At length he reeol- 
lected himself, and made the arrangements which 
the circumstances required. 

On the 21st of October in the morning tw]%ht| 



Stfllini^s BittenbuTg fiiends oanied his ^eoeased 
oonsort to the burial-ground, and interred her with 
all quietness. His friends, the two Protestant 
preachers^ who sat with him during the time, alle- 
yiated this last separation, and supported hun by 
consolatory conyersation. 

With dhristina's death ended a great and im- 
portant period in Stilling's history ; and one eqnal- 
lyimportant gradually commenced, which glori« 
ously and tranquilly aeyeloped the object of the 
painnil triiUs through which he had hitherto been 
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GHAPTEB i XI. 

Aftee the death of Christina, Stilling sought to 
arrange his solitary mode of life in a proper manner. 
He t<x>k a joumey to Zweibr&cken, where he had 
yery good and faithful friends ; and with them he 
conferred respecting where he oould best plaoe his 
children, in order to haye them educated m a pro- 
per manner. It appeared that there waa in Zwei- 
Driicken, as it seemed, a yery good opportunity ior 
that purpose ; he theraore setued the matter, tra- 
yelled back again, and fetched them. His daughter 
was now nine, and his son seyen jears old. 

But aflber haying disposed of his children, and re- 
tnmed to his solitary and empty dwelUng, all his 
sufferings retumed upon him ; with an inezpress- 
ibly melancholy feeling he coyered his face, weep- 
ing, and sobbing, so that he could scarcely conodGort 
himself. He had giyen up his housekeeping, sent 
away the maid, and the people with whom he liyed 
brought his dinner into his room ; he waa therefore 
like a complete stranger, and quite alone. He 
almost repented haying sent awa^ his children and 
the senrant, but he could not possibly do otherwise ; 
— ^his children must necessanly receiye an educa- 
tion ; besides which, his yocation took up too much 
of his time for attention to his domestic afiairs, and 
he could not entrust a seryant with the housekeep- 
ing ; the arrangement he had already made was 
certainly the best, but to him intolerable. He had 
been acoustomed to walk, hånd in band, with a 
faithful friend, and her he possessed no longer ;— 
his sufferings were unspeakable. His father, Wil- 
helm StiUing, sometimes sought to comfort him by 
letter, and recalled to his recollection the years of 
his cluldhood, when he was reminded how lonjg^ and 
painfully he also had lamented the loss of his de- 
parted Doris ; yet time had gradually healed the 
wound, and sucn would be the case with him. But 
this ayailed little ; StilUng was in distress, and saw 
no outlet by which he could escape. 

To this was added also the gloomy dose of 
autumn, which, irrespectiye of other circumstances, 
had much influence on Stilling's spirits. When he 
looked out of the window, and beheld the leafless 
scene around him, it seemed to him as if he were 
walldng solitary amongst corpses, and saw nothinf 
around him but death and corruption ; in a won^ 
his melancholy was indescribable. 

Four weeks after, in the middle of l^foyember, 
one Saturday aflbemoon, this sorrowful feeling roee 
to its height ; — ^he ran in and out, and couM find 
rest no wnere ; aJl at once he began to pray ; he 
shut himself up in his doset, and prayed with the 
utmost feryour, and with unspeakable confidenoe, 
to his Heayenly Father, so that^he could not leaye 
off. When ii^ the lecturer's chair, his heart con- 
tinued its supplication ; and when again in his 
chamber, he was again upon his knees, callii^ 
and pr^ying aloud. At six o'clodk in the eyening^ 
after reading his last lecture, and as he had just 
entered his room, the senrant-maid came and told 
him a young man had just been there to inquire 
for him. Immediately afterwaEdSi thfi latter 
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tered ; with a friendly and captivatmg expresnon 
of countenance, he said, '^ I am from lU—, and hold 
aa appoiniment in a govemment-office ; in accord- 
anoe with the electoral regulations, I must stud^ 
here at least half-a-year, nowever inconvenient it 
maj be to me ; for though I have no children, yet 
I have a wife ; — I am glsS, however, to become ae- 
quainted with Stilling. Now I have a request to 
make to you ; I have heard, with regret, that joxa 
lady is å^A, and that you are soUtary and melan- 
choly ; — how would it snit you, snpposing you per- 
mitted me and my wife to lod£;e with you, and dine 
at the same tablet We shonld then have the 
benefit of your company, and you would have 
wociety and entertainment. I can flatter mvself- 
that you will be pleased with my wife ; for sne is 
of a noble mind and disposition." 

Stilling^s soul revived at these words, and he 
felt as if some one had all at once taken the burden 
of his sorrowB from his shoulders, so that he could 
scarcely conceal his extreme pleasure. He there- 
fore went with Mr. KUhlenbach to the inn, to 
faj his respects to his consort, who heard with 
joy his wiUingness to receive tiiem. The next day, 
tms excellent and worthy couple removed into 
StiUing^s habitation. 

Every thing now went on in its regular and cheer- 
ful course. StiUin^, it is true, was stUl always 
melancholy ; — ^but it was a pleasing melancholy, m 
which he even felt a comfort. He was now also 
enabled to publish his lectures in rotation, the sums 
he received for the copyright of which encouraged 
him with respect to the liquidation of his debts ; 
for he saw a boundless field before him, in which he 
could labor as an author all his life, and thus make 
his income amount yearly to fifteen hundred guil- 
ders. He made a public sale of his superfluous 
household fumiture, and retained nothing more 
than he himself required; and with the money 
thus obtained he paid his most urgent debtsr 

This yery tolerable mode of life continued till 
the end of the winter of the year 1782. Kilhlenbach 
then began to talk of removing, which renewed 
Stilling's anxiety, for he was apprehensive that his 
horrible melancholy would again return ; he there- 
fore sought to form a variety of plans, but none 
of them satisfied him. Just at that period, he 
receiyed a letter from Mr. Eisenfaart, advising him 
to marry again. Stilling dearly perceived that this 
would be the best course for him ; he therefore 
resolved upon it, afber many conflicts, and awaited 
the intimation and guidance of Providence. 

His first thoughts fell upon an excellent widow- 
lady, who had one child, some property, bore the 
noblest of characters, and was of véry good descent 
and respectable. family. She had a&eady given 
great proofs of her domestic management, and was 
acquainted with Stilling. He therefore wrote to 
her ; — the worthy woman answered him, and stated 
such important reasons which prevented her from 
marryin*^ aeain, that Stilling, as a man of int^grity, 
was obliged entirely to refin^uish her. This un- 
successful attempt made him timid, and he resolved 
upon acting more cautiously. 

About this time, a light entered his mind regard- 
ing his af!airs, of which, up to that period, he had 
not had the smallest idea ; for as he was once taking 
a walk alone, and reviewing his ten years of sorrow 
in the marriage-state, he investigated whence it 
came that God had led him through suoh painful 
paths, since his marriage was so entirely ordered 
Dy Providence. *' But was it really thus ordered t" 
inquired he; ''may not human weakness — ^may 
not impurity of motive have mingled themselves 
with it V* The scales now seemed to fall from his 
eyes ; he perceived, in the Ught of truth, that his 
father-in-law, his departed Christina^ and he him- 



self, had acted at the time neither aoeordins to the 
precepts of religion, nor of sound reason ; ror it is 
the Christian'« highest duty, under the guidanee of 
Providenee, to examine every step, and particularly 
the choice of a wife or a husband, according to the 
rules of sound reason and propriety ; and after 
this haa been properly done, expect the Divine 
blessing. But aU tms was neglected at that time ;— 
Christina was an innocent, inexperienced girl ; she 
secretlv loved Stilling, clung to this love, praved 
to Groa for the fulfilment of her wishes ; and tnus 
religion and afiection mingled in her hvsterio at* 
tacm Neither her parents nor Stilling knew an^r- 
thing of this ; they looked upon it as Divine inspi- 
ration and influence, and were obedient to it. The 
impropriety and imprudence of the thing showed 
itself too late, in the painful consequences. Chris- 
tina had no property. Stilling was equaUy destitute ; 
he-was compelled to study with other people'a 
money, and afberwards was unable to economise 
like a tradesman, so that he could neither support 
himself nor pay his debts. Christina, on the con- 
trary, who was brought up in a tradesman's family, 
expected from her husband the principal re^^ulation 
of the household, and economised only with that 
which came to her hånd; she would therefore 
have made any tradesman happy, but never a man 
of leaming. 

Stilling, however, clearlv recojrnized, with all 
this, that his ten years of painnil probation, as 
well as the events of his whole life, had been inex- 
pressibly beneficial to his character and his whole 
existence. God had made use of his own impurity 
as soap, in oråesr to purify him more and more; 
his dear and beatified Cnristina had stood the 
ordeal, and had been perfected in this very path. 
StilliuÆ^ therefore broke out in loud thanks to God, 
that He had done all things so welL 

This discovery he also communicated to Mr. 
Friedenber^, but the latter took it amiss ; he 
alwaprs beheved the thing was from Grod, that 
Stillmg alone was to blame for every thing, and 
that he ought to amend himself. I siucerely 
desire my readers not to cherish any bittemess 
against this worthy man, who has now finished his 
course. He was upright and pious, and was re- 
cognized, loved, and honored as such by aU men. 
But how easily may the most upright man mistake ; 
and what saint in heaven has not erred ! However, 
it was most repugnant to him that Stilling was 
determined to marry again. 

His first attempt to find a consort being unsuc« 
cessful, StiUhig's inmate, Kiihlenbach, began to 
propose. He was acquainted with an excellent 

young lady in S , who possessed considerable 

property, and who, he hoped, would be suitable for 
Stilling. I must, however, observe, that every one 
now advised him to take a rich wife ; for they con- 
cluded that he would be the most easily aasisted 
by 80 doing, and he himself thought it was the 
best step he could take. He ofben shuddered 
indeed for himself and his children, when he 
thought of a rich wife, who perhaps had no other 
good qualities ; however, he placed his trust in 
God. Kilhlenbach left him at Easter; and at 
Whitsuntide StilUng travelied to S-^— , to make 
the second attempt ; but this, together with the 
third, was fruitless, for both persons were pre- 
viouslv engaged. 

Stilling now put a full stop to these endeavours ; 
it was not at all congenial to him, to receive refil- 
sals ; he therefore presented himself with acontrite 
heart before Grod, and said to Him with the most 
fervent filial coiifidence, " My Father I I resign 
mv destiny entirely to Thee ; I have now done 
what I could. At present I look for thy direo- 
tion ;^if it be thy wiU that I ehoiM marry agauii 
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å6 tbbli ébndtibt ft ftftliAil lipoiue to me; bat 
if I am to rémåin single, do thou tmnqiiillize mj 

At tHåt time, thåt teieellfent ladjr, Bi^hia Von la 
Bbchtt, itéé refiiding Mth hwif husband and her 

stiU ijhmariibd childreh at 8 . Stilliag had 

Yisited hér; bilt ås hé did ^Ot enjoF hor ibti- 
matb fHehiUhii>; he hAå told hør notttlng of his 
Qiténtion. 

The firi»t pofst-déy ftfter thé aboTø-nleatio&ftd 
p^yeh AAd nliål rbsignåtibti to Prøviddnee^ he 
ri^éeivéd, ^ér^ u^éxt)edtédly, a lotter fiiom that 
admiråble ladV ; he opéiiéd it eagerly, aiid foutid, 
tb his MtbhUhihéhti aMengst dther thiilgs, thé 
fdllewing : — 

" Ybur IHehdi^ liéré h^^^ ndt been so ^dent as 
Tbti were wiih ihe } fbi- it is here a generalljr woll- 
ttdbWn itfialk that Btilliiig hås mado seyeral nn- 
siJbcesdful bttors of inarri^. This nsnw me^ and 
I #ish it had ndt debiirred. 

'* Mildt tdtt MeééssaHl)" hcité a lady of ^roperty r 
—^ Wdufd dhb bf my Métkåa sttlt jrou, of wliom I 
will hdW ^¥é toii å éérr^ct desdrijition f She is 
féHr vi^tt&bSj Uaildsbiiie, ttbd of a noble, anoiejit, 
and Ifeaftied Mnilji åhd t>ficGéllént parents. Hér 
f&thér is déad ; t)ilt her Veilérablé, stbklj iHother is 
Still alive. 8hé is åbdtit twentjr-threé years of kao, 
and has suffered much ; she has been well brongiit 
up, éxceedib^ly åblé id evéry f^alø émplojrmeht, 
jlrid a vérjr écdnoitiioal hotisékéeper ; devout, and 
an aiigél for ^dur two dhildrén. Bhe has not miieh 
propértT, bilt will rédeive a regalar dowT?, Ao,« 
If all these qualities, fbr the triith of which I 
plfedge myselfj ai-e an eqiilVålént trith yoU for som« 
thdusåiid guilders, plédse inform me. I will thed 
ihentidn hei* to you^ tthd téll ydu what yoii hav6 
td do," Ae. 

Stilling's feeliiigS bh ré&ding this letter cannot 
Bé déseribed ; a féw days befbre Jlo had solemnly 
^omniitted the afiair of his diarriagé to Frovideneø, 
and now å bérson id pdihted dtit id hiihj who pos* 
6^Ses exåctly all the (jnftiitioi which ho øesirod. 
The thought cei-tåihly obctirTed td hita s « But she 
had lio protierty ; #111 nbt Hiy toiitient thereibre 
oontinilé f *^ Uo#évér, hø dåred fiot réåsdn now 
åccordhig td hié oWn principlés j shd waé the objeot 
to which the finge# or his héåvétily Lsader pointed $ 
hb therefdre obéyed, atid thåt tBtt tHUingly. Ho 
shéWéd the letter to M^. SiégfHed ahd hié iådyi as 
Well as to the Lnthei^ pteå^nt ikhd hift spouso ; fbr 
these four persons were hid iftdSt intiinate fri^ds. 
AU of them reeoghiÉed^ in A iréry livdly riianner, the 
ihtimatiOn of PrOTideiicé^ kM eilCOlirflged him to 
foUow it. He decided theréi3^ro td do sd, with God'ø 
hølp ; dnd wrdté a tery obliging letter tb Madame 
Yoh Ja Rochoj in Whiéh Me besdtight her to maké 
him acqualhtdd ^ith thé ihdi^dual, for he wotild 
dbé7 the ihtinitition tit Frdridebco, and fblldw her 
ådvice. A it^eek éHté^i M reeeif ed a replt | the 
worthy ladt #roté to iliffi that hor fHond^s name 
was Selma Von St. Morehtiii, and that she Wad the 
sistOr of the sénatorial adiroeate of that namo^ who 
rosided there ;— that åll Shd had Writton of her was 
true ; — that she had ttlso shewli her his letter, men- 
tiohed sométhing df thé afiair td her, ahd she had 
expreésed hérseif to the effect thkt it would liot be 
disagTeéable to her to receive a visit from Stilling. 
Madame Von la Roehe adviséd him thoreforo to 
take a joumey to Reichenburg, whero Belma wits 
at that time residing at the E^lé Inn, because the 
innkeeper was a relation of ners. Stilling was 
always rapid and ardent in his undertakings ; he 
therefore directly travelled to Reichenburg, Which 
Ss a day*s journey from Rittersburg, and four 

leases from 8 . He consequently aTrired there 

19 the érening, md drove to the inn above-men- 
tinmtå. But hé i^aa noW ih a dUWulfta |-4ie dttCNl 



not enqnire after the lad^wfaom ha songht^ and yet 
without this, his joumey would probably be fruit- 
less ; howerer, he hoped she would mako her a^ 
pearanæ^ and that God wduld further direct hu 
way. As it was still very oarly, he Went to $m inti- 
mate friohdj to whom hé eommuhioated his inten- 
tions ; and although this ^end had ahother plah 
fbr him, yet he oonfessed that Selma wa^ all thai 
Madame Von la Roehe had described her to be ; 
nay, that she was eyen worthjjr of higher praise, if 
possiblOj bvt with all this, not rich. Stilling rejoiced 
m his heart at this tefetimdiiy, and repueo, '< Al- 
though she is not rich, if she be ohl/ a good bbusOf 
keeper, all wiU go WeU." 

He now rethrned tb the inn ; but notwithstatiding 
all his observation, he could hear or see nothing of 
her. At nine o'clock supper wås served up i the codi« 
pany at thé table d*h6te was agreeablo at|d Ablect ; 
yet he sat as on thoms, for evén then JSélnia did 
not appeat } he was grieved^ and khew net what ha 
should do next. At length, when the dessert was 
placed on the table, a venerable old mah^ #ho sat 
on his leftj began as follows : — ^ A pretty jokb has 
hat^ened to me. I had resolved to-day to pa/ my 
respedts to Madame Voh la Rdehe ; a^å as dUr 
agreeablo dinner-companion, MadetQoiséUe Yoo 3t. 
Fiorentin (hei« Stillihg {»ricked up his e»t^ verrtiim- 
bly) heard that i' was retumibg this evening, she Mr 
quesied I would take her with me,beøau8e shd wiihed 
to visit her brother the advøcate^ Her oompftQ^ Was 
rtnnf agreeablo to mb i she t Wefot'O rodo #ith me 

tø S f went to her hrdther, and 1 1^ Madame la 

Rochb. At dinnor, shd sent to tell me that shé 
would walk with her htdthør tol^ards lieichoQhurg, 
add would wait før thé eoft^h at a oortøitf tillage, 
^here she rfequested I Would stop a|i4 take h^r 
baok with me. I therefo^O meqtioDéd thid to the 
coaohman, Who hoiraver forgot iip Ani todjc ahothef 
wAjf i consequently we are now depnrod øf h^ 
society,** 

Mhoh ^aa thoii laid ia Selilta^s itraisoj so that 
Stilling had imdugh to listen tQ i hd høW knew 
what he wished to know — ^the oltject of hb de^irOs 
#as in S. - . u JSe thorefore retired to hlA ehiMh?- 
her as early aa he eould, aet to sleøp^ hat tø thtnk ; 
he refleoted W'hei^r nis not meeting with her wfis 
nbt a& intiihation of Pi*ovidéOcéi ih pråer tø dittw 
hiih away from her. Hn tøroiontød hiniself (he 
whole ni^ht with this ide% 4hd knøi^ »øt whetheir 
her riiotild return stfaightwa^ hohie agaih, or go 

first to S , la ørder providasly to sptfi^ with 

Madame Yoi^ la Roehe. At length the latter 
decision predominated ; hé thereforø rose at four 
o'elook in the morning, pAiå his Mil, and went oh 
foot tø B-^-rf, wh^o ne amved on the 95th of 
June 1762, åit eight o'elock iU thé møtuing. 

On ent«*ing the parlonr of Mad^tae Ybu la 
Rocho, the latter clapped her ha^ds tofeothbr^ aod 
exohiihied, with an inexpressibly kind Todk, **• Ha, 
Stilling! where do you eome from I" ØtiUiag 
repUeé, '^You diræted zdø to Reibhøal^^fgi hat 
Selma is not théré ; she is in this towii/- 

^ Selma is here 1— høW is that I" 

He then stated the whole afair tø her. 

^ Stilling, this is admirable ! — ^it is the $9gør of 
Frovidence. I hi^ve béen reftéoting oa thé 8|tl|}eøi ; 
— ^at the inn at Reichénbarg yoii wøald ilot oaeø 
have darod to look at her, nliteh less to 9|>eak with 
her ; but hére it caa be all arraoged.'' 

Thése words quite efaéored hihi, Akå tteaqnit 
lizod his heart. 

Madame Von la Rooho adw niade srr^iiigi^ents 
for a meeting; Mr. Yen St. Fløréntia'å coUaagao 
in offioe, Mr. P — ^, together with his lady, wore 
very gøod frlend« of Madame Yoa la ttoché, ås well 
as bf Selma ; Ae therefdre wrote a note to theat, 
la whiih ihe ttfoiaad tlMtt thai BtilUng vÉi Aå li4ir 
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Loiisé, ahd réquestéd tlieih tb méilUtm it to Selma 
and her brother, abd beg of thém to take a walk,> 
oboufc ten o'clock^ in thelr ^den^ åAå that Mr. 
p — u woiild theh cåU for Stilling, to ttake hini 
tfaittér. 

All thia åbéof aiii^y took tilåcé ; advboato P- — ^ø 
lady wétti to fetch Selma iLnd her btother, and Mit. 
P ' fcdtldufcted Stillitig. 

TThat \)i6 feelin^ f^éte apbé the waj, Gbd 

knowS, Mi*. P ■■ led hiin oiit of iHe j^ates, and to 

the léft by the wall3, toirardåi thé BOfithj into a 
beautifdl shrubbety, ^th ttellis-^ork and a himd- 
fiome snnittier-hbiidé. THe min shdne ih the dlbnd< 
lesib Éky, aiid it t^ds a niøst beautifhl stilhmei^da^. 

Cfn enteriii^, hesa^ Selma, dréålied in an oran^ 
colpui'ed dilken gbWn, and a blabk iStråw-hat^ 
wåikilig miich distui-béd iimongst tHé tree6 ; dhé 
wl-itng hér hånds, éTidéntlv in extreitie ihénkl 
emotion ; in another place, ner brotheft' was #alié- 
in^ With the ådvdbai/s ladV. As BtilUii^ ^l^daeh- 
ed and ft^beai-ed id théiii, ihév all placed théra- 
é&htiå in a i^ositibn to fecdve hiih. Aftér |ie 
had d&nj|)liniented thehi génerftily all rbnndj he 
fitéppéd tip to SelWs brdthér; ihii Épéntleibah 
had a di^niiiéd and feif hahdSb'ttie.fi^e, whibh 
pleased mm ejtttetiielr at fitst åikhi ; he apppoached 
him ihérefot^e, and såid, ^ Sir, I ahi desirods éi Mén 
being able to call tøh brbther!** This addréss^ 
whlcii could <nil^ nave ^roeeeded fpim Stilling, 
inust ilecessarlly 8ti>iké Å ix\åH of Sueh Å fi^neå 
edUb^tiOn add khowlødge df the #Orld ; he thére- 
fbre indde a hbw, Sniilet^ tthd må. " Tddi* øh^édt 
i^ertant, pf Ofessoi" Stilling ! I shåli aecbdnt it åA 
honOf." 

Mt. t ahd his lady, tHtH ^t; Pldf entiri, nb# 

hastened intb the i»aihmer-hou6ej Uhå léft StilUh^ 
alone t^ith ^elriia. 

He i^ålked ibi^åfds het, jyreiSÉttitod bdr hid ø^haa^ 
ftnd led he^ siovrlj forwards ;-— just éa direcil^ 
and lyithout circtlmibcution, he said to Hér, " Ma- 
déhioiseile, fbH kno^ who I Skta (ftit ske had read 
his history) ; vou laiow also the object of iii^ 
joumeyj— t hive hp ptoterty, btit H Snffléiént 
incomé, and two tihildt^en ; my eharaéter ia as I 
have describéd it in the histdrr tif mt life. If yeU 
can résolvé tø becøme mine, do not leaVti råé Ibhi 
in suspenéej I ani acdustottied to haSten to thø 
object I hdve ih VieW ^thout di'cnniUibtttion. 1 
beiieve if you make choice of me. you will netei^ 

^epehi df it i—t fe^ t^å^ and Krill seek to inake 

Selma recovered from her confdsion. and ^^ith 

ah iinj^i>i>4Hl>ly ^i^efUl exbression of cøtmtenance, 
stie r^ded Uéf beaming evés, elevatéd hér Hght 
hånd, ih M^hlbli m held a fan, 4nd said. ^ What is 
the will øf Pi-bVidénde, is my i^ill also.**^ 

ThéV Qbi^ arflyéd ftt thé sv^aider-hotise, itiiere 
he waa pøtisideted, InTestigated, e^Uunined, and tk* 
posed td HliW øii tiXl øid^. Selma alone cast her 
eyes dpw(i p,ni djd mi say fl Word. StilUng she#^ 
ed hiinsélt tiuVafnUhed, jUSt åS hé H^as, d,nd did 
not dissemble. It waS then agreed that Selma and 
her brother shøttld co||i(| iQ ^ho aftemoon, after 
dinner^ to Madame Yon hh Boche, and that there 
the matter should be turth^t dis&hafled ; on Irideh 
every one #eht home åttliih* 

Sophia asked him, imtbédittiel; oh éhterihg ihe 
room, how he had been pléaaed ifith h» Mi& 

iSUlUng, — ** Admi^bly 1 ahe ia an angel !" 

Madame Von la Rochl—*' U ahe nøtl t hopé God 
will bring you together." 

After dinner, ScAma Waft tti|fflH/ expected, but 
ahe did not come. Sophia and Stilling became 
uiieasy ; toårs foreed their way intø the étdø of 
both ; at lenc(th the worthy lady made a proposi- 
tion, ahoi^ld Selma eotireV reme her oonleht, 
which fiiliy ahewed her angelio øoiil al ii téiålf 



waé ; bat modestf and other IrnjMirtiMift reMonø 
forbid me to mention it. 

At the moment when Stillina'a an^d^ ha4 
reaohed its height, Mr. Von St.. Fh>teatin wUh his 
aiator entered ma roøm. Søphia took hold of thø 
ådvobato'a arm^ and øohduoted him into ad adjpjii 
in|f apartmentj and Stilling dre# Selma aear him 
npon the aofa; 

Stilling, — ^'^Waa it indiffereneb, er what waa it| 
thåt yen auffwed nio to wait So anxieual|: ! " 

**Not indiff(N«nee/' ånawered ahe^ with teara is 
her eyea | ^ I ^as obliged to pay a yisi^, aad .waa 
detainod j my feelings are inexpreaaible/' 

SiUlinø, — ^^Yott therefore deteradae ^ l^eOmø 
minéf 

StUML.—f^li my Éiother conaenta, I am etomalljr 
yonra ! ** 

Stilling,— ff Yea, bnt your mother !-r-" . 

/9«/mtt.— << Will haye no eljsotbn to it." 

&e embraeed and kisded her with unspøakabio 
dellght i and at the same Émm^i Søphia^ l^ith the 
adyøbaté, edtered the roerne They atepjoied ahørt^ 
and were eiridently amaaed. 

<< Are you so sur adyaneéd å^eaåf f " aiølaimeé 
Sophia^ with eyident pleasure. 

^f Yea ! yea ! '' aaié he^ aail led her arm-ta-arm 
tøwarda them. 

The noble-nunded seitl How eidbrae^d hbth^ 
lifbed up her eyés, and said, irith teara ahd the Ut- 
moat inward emotion^ ^Ged blesa you^ my ohild^ 
ren ! The beatified Christina ^ill now Ibok doW4 
With heayenly delight upon het ^tilling^ for ahe 
hte beaonght thia angel aa a wife fer {hdOj taf 
æn I" 

Thia aeene iras heart and settl-ad^cting ; Belma'a 
brother also mingled with the group, blMed themi 
and yøwed eternal and fraternal fidelity tb Stilling; 

Sej^hla then sat down, takin^ her Selioa nppn hér 
lapi who hid hei: face in her &iead'a bdaeja^ emå 
hedewed it tHth teara. 

All at length recoyered themaeWea. The åttjiie« 
ti«B Stilling felt to thia excellent ^eun^ hidy, whi^ 
#aa now hia betrothed, waa unlimited^ althøiigh 
he Waa aiill linaé^uaintod with ihe hiatory ^ M 
lifSi She^ OB the øther haad^ declared ahe felt ar 
indéicrifaablé eSteeÉn and teyerenee for him^ l^hiah 
Wedld aben be ehaoged into cordj^ri leye* Shé 
théh app#badhed hini, and said,, with dignity, <<| 
Wili tdke thé phieé of tour depnrted Ohrii^iiiii 
tbWårda yonr boildren, m aaeh a manner aa ta 
eaable ine bbldlj^ to present thek tø hér at a 
fhtiére daj^;*^ 

Thet now éé^laraied : Selma rode the a»tBe eyes^ 
iHf te Beichénburg, frem wheneé fihe intended 
to trayel to Creiitanach, to her mother'a sistor^ and 
there psuss the period before her marriagb. Whea 
she waa gønéj stilling t^røte a lettor to her, which 
Waa aent afbéT her the fbllowing day ; psiå then he 
ålao traVélied bfték, well pleaaed aad happy, to 
BittéHrburg. 

Wh^ he waa itfialn alone, and minutoly redeated 
dtién thé whelé analr« his many debta reeurred to 
him, ahd t^esaed heslyil^ kpbn hia heart ^Hcrf theaa 
he had nøt fnéntiétied a Word to Selma. Thia waa 
éertainly yery wrøngj ånd in reality, aa anpardod« 
able fault, h «håt Inay be ealled a fapU^ whiah 
uHaea fi^ofÉl a moral impoSsibility. Selma kdew 
Stilling only from hia Writinga and from repøH j 
she aaw him for the first tiihéi on the day ahé prø« 
miaed Kim mårriådéi that^ which betWeen yodng 
pééplé ia eitlléd Ibyéj haå no plæé in the matter | 
the Whølé affåir Wåa detérnddation, ceaaid^ationf 
ånd the result arlsing frott rational refleetioa. 
Now if hé had aB,ld any thlng about hia debta^ ahe 
would certainly haye drawa back, tori^pr-struck ; 
Stiliing falé iiui fnUyi bat he.alao felt what the 
consequeaoea of a discoyery of the Jdad would ha 
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whea he oovld no longer withhold it. He ww there- 
fore in a dreadful strife with himsel^ but foond 
himself too weak to mention the matter. 

Meanwhil^, he received the first letter from her; 
he was astonished at the mind that dictated it, and 
looked forwards for fiitnre happiness. liberty of 
feeling, without affectation, — correctneis and order 
in her thonghts, — well-made and mature resolntions, 
reigned in every line ; and every one to whom he 
confided the letter for perusal, pronounoed him 
happy in the prospect of such a partner. 

In the mean time, the consent of Madame Von 
8t. Florentin was receiyed ; it was communicated 
to Stilling, and aU was now in order. He there- 
fore travelled to Creutznach to his betrothed, in 
order to spend some days with her, and become 
more intimately acquainted with her. He there 
leamt to know her m reality ; and found how all 
the painful and tedious suffermgs he had hitherto 
endured were superabundantly rewarded by the 
everlasting and patemal love of Grod ; but he found 
it impossible to make any mention of his debts to 
her, and therefore prayed unceasingly to Goé^ that 
Ho would so order the affair as thai it might have a 
fiivorable termination. 

Selma's aunt was also a yery worth^ and plea- 
sant lady, who became yery fond of hmi, and was 
glad of this addition to the family. 

Near this aunt dwelt a merchant of the name of 
Schmerz, a man of much taste and knowledge. 
This gentleman had read Stilling's history, he was 
therefore an object of attention to him ; hence he 
inyibed him one eyening, with Selma and her aunt, 
to his beautifiil garden,. well-known to many con- 
noisseurs. It kes on the uorth-west side of the 
town, and includes in it what was preyiously a part 
of the old town-ditch. 

To this charming pleasnre-ground, Schmerz, as 
mcmtioned aboye, £id inyited Stilling, Selma^ and 
her aunt, to opend an eyening. Aiter they had 
inUked about for some time, taken a yiew of every 
thing^ and it had become dusk, they were conduct- 
ed into the grotto, where they were seryed with 
refreshments until it was quite dark. At length 
Schmerz entered, and said, ''Friends, come once 
more into the garden, in order to see how the ni^ht 
beautifies eyerything.^' All foUowed him ; Stillmg 
went before, haying Schmerz on his left^ and Selma 
on his right ; the others followed behind. As thev 
entered the lone walk, a sight surprised them with 
extreme astoni^ment ; the um aboye, in the pop- 
lar-wood, was illuminated with many little lamps, so 
that Uie whole wood glittered like green and gold. 

** Schmerz * had illuminated his um for Stilling, 
and near him walked his Salome,*!* harbinger of 
fature and sublime peace ! " 

Beautiful, charming, and affecting thought ! 

After they had alf finished their joyful expres- 
nons of admiration, there commenced behind the 
um, in the obscurity of the wood, yery affecting 
music, beautifhlly performed on wind- instruments ; 
it was the charmmg air from Zemira and Azor, 
which is sung behind the mirror ; the sky was at 
the enme time oyercast with heavy clouds, and it 
thuni^red and lightened between. Stilling sobbed 
and wept ; the scene was too powerful for his soul 
and his heart; he kissed and embraoed first 
Schmerz and then his Selni% and in féci ho over- 
flowed with sensibility 

He now discovered something new in his intend- 
ed ; — she also felt it all, and was affected likewise ; 
but she continued perfectly tran(|uil; her sensa- 
tions were no precipitous mountam-toirenty but a 
pcacefully-flowing brook in a meadowy vale. 

• Schmen is tbe Ot*Tman word tor paln. 

ne, from wheneeBolmaii (teriTad, meaos peaoe, <hø 
ofpeooe. 



Two days before his departnre from Greatznach« 
he was sitting in the hall with Selma and her aunt, 
when the postman entered, and presented a letter 
to Selma ; she took it, broke it open, read it, and 
tumed pale ; she then drew her aunt with her into 
the parlour, soon came out again, and went Upstairs 
into her chamber. The aunt now came^ sat down 
by Stilling, and informed him that Selma had re- 
ceived a letter from a friend, in which it was stated 
to her that he was much involved in debt ; this had 
surprised her, and she therefore requested^ him to 
go Upstairs to her immediately and speak with her, 
m order that she might not withdraw her consent ; 
for there were many worthy men that had the same 
misfortune, and anything of this kind ought not to 
cause a separation. Stilling accordingly went Up- 
stairs, with sensations perfectly like those of a poor 
culprit who is led up before the judge to receive 
his sentence. 

^ On entering the room, he found her sitting at a 
little table, leaning her head upon her hånd. 

^ Pardon me, my dearest Selma/' he began, ''that 
I have said nothing to you respecting my debts. I 
could not possibly do so, for I should not then have 
gained your consent; and I cannot live without 
you. My debts have not arisen from a love of 
splendour or extravagance, but fr^m extreme ne- 
cessity. I can eam much, and am unwearied in my 
labors. With regularity in housekeeping, they will 
be liquidated in a few years ; aud if I should die^ 
no one oan make any demand upon you. You must 
therefore imagine the matter to yourself, as if you 
had vearly a few hundred guilders less income; 
you lose nothing further by it ; — with a thousaud 
guilders, you can meet the house expences, and the 
residue I will apply to the payment of my debts. 
However, dear and valued fhend, I now leave you 
at perfect liberty, and if it were to cost me my ufe, 
yet I am incapable of keepiog you to your word, 
from the moment you repent of it." 

So saying^ he was silent, and awaited his sen- 
tence. 

She then arose with the utmost inward emotion, 
looked at him with a kind and penetrating expres- 
sion of countenance, and replied, ** No, I wili not 
forsake you, Stilling. Grod has destined me to assist 
in bearing your burden. I will gladiy do so ;— be 
enoouraged, we shall also overcome this, with the 
help of God." 

How Stilling felt can scarcely be conceived ; he 
wept, feU upon her neck, and exclaimed, ** Angel of 
God I " 

They then descended the stairs, hand-in-hand ; 
Selma*s aunt rejoiced exceedingly at the happy re- 
sult of this vexatious and dangerous affair, and 
sweetly comforted both by her own experience. 

How wisely did Providence again nue Stilling's 
destiny! Do not tell me that prayers are not 
heard; — ^an earlier discoverv would have ruined 
every thing, and a later would probably have occa- 
sioned vexation. It was then just the right time. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

Stilling now travelled back again, quietly and 
contcmtedly, to Rittersburg, and xnade preparations 
for the celebration of his marriage, whicn was to 
take place at ^e house of Selma's aunt, in Creutz- 
nach. 

The spaoe of time which intervened, I will fill up 
wiUi the history of 

SELMA'S LIFE. 

In the middle of the previous oentury, there lived 
in France two brothers, both of whom were of an 
ancient ItaLLan noble family ; they were oalled 
knights of St. florentin de Tansor. One of them 
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became a Hugaenoty and was therefore obliged to 
fiee, and leave hiis propertr behind him ; — ^money- 
less, he took refuge in tne Hessian dominions, where 
he settled at Ziegenhain, commenced business, and 
married % worthy young woman of the middle class. 
One of his sons, or pernaps his onl^ son, studied ju- 
risprudence, became a great, active, and npright 
man, and Syndic in the imperial city of 'Worms ; 
from whence he was onder the painfiil necessity, 
when this city was destroyed by the French at the 
close of the previons century, of emigratin? with 
his wife and many children, and leavin? his habita* 
tion in ashes. He retired to Frankfort-on-the- 
Mune, where he again became Syndic, comisellor 
to many imperial cities, and a man of eminence. 
Amongst his many sons, there was likewise an able 
lawyer, who for a period ocoupied the place of 
government-assessor in Marburg, and afberwards 
accepted the place of chancery-director at Usingen. 
One of his sdns, of the name of Johann Wilhelm, 
was the father of Selma ; he first of all filled the 
place of counsellor of finance at W — , and was 
afterwards appointed finance-director in the prin- 
cipality of Rothingen, in Upper Swabia. He was 
a man of great penetration, fiery resolve, rapid 
accomplishment, and incorruptible integrity; and 
as he always lived at court, he was, at the same 
time, a very refined man of the world, and his 
house was the favorite resort of the noblest and the 
best of men. His consort was likewise noble- 
minded, kind-hearted, and very genteel in her 
manners. 

This conple had five children, two sons and 
three daughters, all of whom are stiU living. The 
whole five need not my commendations : they are 
excellent characters. The eldest daughter married 
a counsellor and ma^strate in the principality of 
U — ; the eldest son is advocate in S-- ; the second 
son, counsellor of finance in Rothingen ; the second 
daughter is united to a worthy preacher in Fran- 
conla ; and the youngest child is Selma. 

The finance-director, Mr. Von F. Florentin, had 
a moderate income, but he was too conscientious to 
accumulate wealth. On his sudden death, there- 
fore, in the year 1776, his widow found that he had 
left little ; she received indeed a pension on which 
she could subsist, and all her children were pro- 
vided for, with the exception of Selma, to whom a 
variety of offers were made ; but she was onlv in 
her sixteenth vear, and besides this, none of these 
modes of provision pleased her. 

She had formerly a very rich and distant relation, 
who in her fiftieth year had married a young 
cavalier of twenty-seven, and was at that time 
residing on her estate in Lower Saxony, in a very 
haudsome mansion. The St. Florentin family 
knew, meauwhile, nothing but good of this person ; 
and when the lady, who was at the same time 
Selma's godmother, heard of the finance-director's 
death, sne wrote, in the year 1778, to the widow, 
and requested her to send her Selma to her, pro- 
mising to provide for her, and make her happy. 

Madame Von St. Florentin found it almost im- 
possible for her to decide upon sending away her 
dearly-beloved daughter, to a distance of upwards 
of seventy German miles ; however, as all her 
friends and children eamestly urged her to it, she 
at length consented. Selma kneeled down before 
her, and the venerable woman gave her her blessing, 
amidst fioods of tears. In Octobei of the year 
1778, she set off, therefore, under safe convoy, to 
Lower Saxony, and was in Frankfort just at the 
time when Stilling passed through it with his wife 
and children, on removing from Schonenthal to 
Rittersburg. 

After a long and tedious joumey, she at length 
arrived at the nuuDunon of her godmother« a gene- 



ral's widow, he having gone over to America, where 
he died. Here she soon perceived that she woa 
disappointed, for she was ill-treated in a variety ot 
ways. This was a school and a hard trial for the 

good girl. She was well brousht up, and every one 
ad Mhaved kindly to her ; but here no one had 
any feeling for her talents ; — it is true, there were 
people enough that esteemed her, but they could 
only comfort, without being able to help her. 

To this Bomething of a difi^erent nature was 
added : — a young cavalier made her serious ofiers 
of marriage ; these she accepted, the marria^ wa6 
agreed upon between the familiei, on both sides, 
and she was actually betrothed to him. He then 
set out on a joumey, and on this joumey, some* 
thing occurred which withdrew him again from 
Selma, and the affair came to nothing. 

I am silent respecting the true reason of his 
faithlessness ; the great cuiy will develope it. 

By degrees, the sufiPerings of the good and pious 
eirl rose to their height, and at the same time she 
leamt that her godmother owed much more than 
she possessed. Sae had now no longer any reason 
for remaining, and determined therefore to return 
to her mother. 

It would not beoome me to enter more parti- 
cularly into the description of her sufferings, and 
her conduct under them ; did I dåre to tell all, my 
readers would be astonished. But she is still living, 
and already blushes at that which, as Stillings 
biographer, I must necessarily say. 

Sne grew sickly also at the same time ; and it 
appear^ as if her sorrow would have eudcd in a 
consumption. However, she undertook the journey, 
after having endured for two years the furnace of 
affliction. On reaching Gassel, she stopped at the 
house of an excellent, pious, and worthy fiiend, 
govemment-counsellor M — ; here she contiuued 
three-quarters of a year, during which time she 
entirely regained her health. 

She then pursued her joumey, and arrived at 
length at her brother's at S — , where she again 
resided a considerable time. Here a variety of 
opportunities presented themselves of providing 
for herself becomingly ; but none of them suited 
her; for her exalted ideas of virtue, conjugal 
affection, and of extending her sphere of action, 
she feared, would be all frustrated by these offers ; 
and she preferred remaining with her mother. 

She now often visited Madame Von la Roche, 
and she was also present when it was mentioued to 
that venerable lady that Stilling had made fruidess 
offers of marriage there ; Selma testified her re- 
pugnance at this report, and was surprised when 
she heard that Stillmg resided in the neighbour, 
hood. The idea now occurred to Madame Von la 
Roche, that Selma would be suitable for Stilling ; 
she was therefore silent, and wrote the first letter to 
him, to which he immediately replied. When this 
answer was received, Selma was at Reichenberg ; 
Sophia therefore handed Stilling's determination to 
advocate P — ^'s lady, the mutual friend of both. 
The latter hastened directly to Reichenbere, and 
found her friend, in the morning, still in bed ; her 
eyes were wet with tears, for it was her birthday, 
and she had been praying and rendering thanks 
to God. 

Theadvocate's lady presented her Stilling's letter, 
together with an epistle from Sophia, in which she 
gave her matemai advice. Selma did not reject 
this opportunity, but permitted Stilling to come. — > 
My readers know the rest. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



EvcRT thing being at length dqly arranged, ^^^^^^ 
set off for CretttziuM^ on the Uth of Augoøt 17,8^ 
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i& prd^ ^ "be manifi4 to hi« S^paa. On hi« ^iriyi^ 
£e obeerve^ the érst n^anifei^tatiofi øf tjendef pees in 
Jer ; 19)10 ftoif beawi noi ^ere|/ to ^ste^^l hjm, bf^t 
9^0 #lso r^iy ioved hun. Tb^ 4^jr fipil(|wing, 
beinff tbe l^^h^ the inarriagé wob «olia|pnized in her 
aunts housei in the pr^øønpe of a fe|f ff^eqøS) by 

ilb« EeY. iljr, W , Inepf»ptpr pf th^ dj^^p^, wb» 

79« a åijepiå of j^tilting, an4 m ptW respep^ø an 
excelleiit n^* ^hø ad^i^^s iffiiob he g^ye i^n tbj« 
OjBøasion i« inseried in ih^ prii|t(Ml i^U^c^ipn pf his 
flennop^ $ nptirithstanding w&iph i^ {s al«p «|^b* 
jpined berP* p« in its proper ptepo. 

I^ 19 Yprbatiip a« foUpw9 t — 

f^ Tbpre are ipany pnjoymeiit« vifli whiøb Btpr- 

Sal Wisdpm )ia« ptreTirp4 tbe m||» pf thai ipap-« 
fe wbp po8pes$e8 a ininfl and feeling« fpf tpe jpy« 
of virtue. Np^ if urp weig^ al| ^bo«o énjoymepM 
ppe i|g]HP«^ the P|.bQrf 9^å m pea^t ^4 ppuf^ocide 
which pf tbpm ^e^orve the prpieiføncpy ^bpy wiU 
iinine<iiately and certainljr pronounpp in favonr of 
ihpsp ip whic|i tbe «wppt and npbie socipl ieelipga, 
wbich tbp C^pator ha« iniplapte4 in ppr npn)« 
to\yard9 pur fellow-crp^tpres, ^pd ^atidfaction. 
With ^t|e pp$«p9«ion of a frien4 ^ ^bpip ^e may 
open our whole heart, and in wliose bosqpi we can 
deppsi^ our mp^t secret carep, afi {n ap ipviolable 
pauciuary — wbo partipippte« ip pyei:^ npppy evept ; 
pymppthises witp our porrow«; ipcitea p| by hi$ 
pxaiiii))e ip ppbie apd yiirtppp« dep4s ; by kind a4- 
iponitipns recplls ps fropi the path of erroi* pnd pf 
stumbling ; assi^ts u« ip prosperpus ^easpns with 
page advice | and wipes awav our tears in ^he sea- 
8on of suifering — without spcp a friend, what wpuld 
pe our life t And yet tbe enjoyment of the qipst 
perfect friep^ship inp9t yield to that which the 
nuptial uniop with p yirtuopp weznan afibrds tp a 
yirtupus pian. 

^ Since I am tp have tbe happiness tbiø ^y of 
cpnfirfning so blis^ful a bpnd, by tbe saered spal 
of religion, pennit me, piy hpnpred auditprs, beforp 
I lay my hånds pp the fplded bapds pf piy most 
vprtby friend a^d the futurp amipbio partner 
ef bis life, to detam you i^itb a short dpscription of 
thp pure enjpyipents 01 conjugal and geptle iriend- 
sbip, which is sanctified by the roligioup feplings 
pnd npble Ipve of virtue of thé cppple who are thus 
united. 

** Excellent, and rich |n blippfpl pp4 4elightfpl 
feelings, is thp bopd which tbe piou9 apd poble- 
piiinded yopth establisbes ^itb the Ipvejy pompan- 
ion pf his blopmipg year«. In the iniqst of the 
bustle of a world, Y^hich pieej^s together from 
childish van itv, apd Qpparates a^jain frop:^ base 
pelf-interest, the feeUpg yputh discovers p beau- 
ieop9 soul, which invites him, by the irresistible 
pttractions of a noble sympathv, to tl|e most inifard 
union, and sweetest brotbprly loye. A like-disppsed 
jicart, fuli of uncprrupte4 patiiral fepling ; a like 
ipclinatipn for what is beautiful, and gpod, and 
noble, and great, brings them together ; tl^ey be- 
bpid eppb ptbery and fnendly coniidencp gipwe nppn 
ibeir cpupt^nances ; they cpnverøe lyith eåcb other, 
ppd tbeir thpughts banppnize ; tbpir hearts ppep tp 
pach btber, and one soul attrap^ the otbef : tbey 
already knpw eacK other, pp4 iiapd in hanp, vow 
tp ipvp eacb Qtber etemally. But payi^ ap4 Jona- 
than love in a world in which connections. wbich 
ipppt be bply and vepprable tp qp, Pftpp pissolve 
tbp sv^eetest bOPfU of friepdsbip ; pftpo oppasion 
jpyl^sness, or eypp painfpl feelings. Jjonpipap has 
established the bond pf 8acre4 f^on4f hin wifb the 
artless son of Jesse, and the yop^h is tnép n^pfe 
to him than a brother ; for ne baa Ioved hlm, 
as the sacred historian says^ as his own soul. 
Happy Jonathan 1 — couldst thou but impart to thy 
jfing and fatber only p SWaU par^ of tby ten4er 

fiitioiattpu tot tbe fayphte pf thy imfP 1 But xio ; 



tbe wmtb of Baul fimeoaM'tha umoceni David) 
and tbe genile and virtiioup heart of the son and 
friend »trives in yain to combine tbe sacred 
duties of filial love with the dulies pf the most 
faithful and tender friendsbip. 'Who pan read the 
history pf the two noble^mipded voutliSy ^d m 
them pmbracp and wepp over eaeh o|;her, at the 
ptopp Asel, in tbe bitter pafting bop?, apd nQt shed 
tean with them f-— and how oINbu is tms the Ipi of 
tbe p908t dignifie4 aud mpgnaniipou« spul« 1 Al* 
tpougb tbe b6nd of t)ieir mendsbip may be founded 
upon thfi purest må most virtffpus incUnation% 
they pannot remove the sevare restraipt pf epDnec- 
tipns which pre ^red tp eTprv good and upri^M 
l^ppipp soul. Tbp oommapd ol a ip^her ; cpn jic^ 
ing family views 1 pay^ sometiipesi the lapip wish^s, 
whipb, pough Ipst pn tbe part of pvenr op^, can 
pnly be fulfiUed with respect tp ppp, onøn divide, 
in this wprld pf impeifeptippy tbp ip^st tei^der 
fripndly alliances, or repd tbe bos?^« ip Qrd^r to 
pvoid 4n anxipps separation. 

** Not so with the frien4sbip whiph is established 
l^ptween noble souls, by tbe bpl^jr pp4 ipviol&ble 
bond of matiimony ; its gpnipl pnjoympptø ore not 
subjected to such assani^. Deatb alpnø can dis- 
9olve the bond which the flamp of tpp tj^od^rest 
love has e8tablishe4, and whipb ioippm ypws 0^ the 
holy altar of religion haye sealpp. The pircom- 
stances and intentions, tbe wishes and e^ort«, of 
the lover and the beloved arp ppp an4 the same ; 
tbe relatipnsbip of the hpsbppd is tbP ^platiQD^hip 
of the wife ; his honor, her honor ; his property, 
her propertjr. 

'^The guileless heart pf thp pipu« ap4 s^Iected 
sppuse, fuU of tender an4 npble emotions, find« in 
the man that loves Qpd and virtue a safegpard ou 
tbe joumey pf life ; a faithiul adyiper ip perpl^xiDg 
eircumstances ; a cpprageous dpfepdPT ii^ dangers; 
a magnanimous fHend, whp continpes fE^ithful even 
unto depth. What he accopipUsbes for tbe gPod of 
the world, of his country, and bis fprnilyj has all a 
bene^cial effept uppp tpe bappiness apd the joy of 
tbe woman to whom he has prpsented his \må and 
bis beart. Wearied with the laborg of tbe day, he 
bastenp tp the sweet copapanion ot his life ; imparts 
tp her the experience and knowlpiigp he has col- 
lected; seeks to 4@velopp eve^ry shpotin^ blossom 
pf her mind, and prevppt pyery tipiid i^r^sh of her 
a^ectionate bpart ; willingly tprgets tbe gnawing 
qarp9 of his vocatiop, the ipgrptitude of tbe wprld, 
and the bitter hindranpes which evp^ bonest man 
meets with in the pptb pf ipcorrpptible iiitpgrity, in 
order to livp entirely for ber happiness ; to give 
bimself wholly to her, whO) for pis spi^e, \iaa }#ft fa- 
ther and mother) and ^iends, an4 PPpipapiops i and 
wbp, adorned wfth every flowpr, ha^ cast hfrseji 
into tbe arpis of a single ipdiyidual, who is all to 
Jier heiirt. JJow could he be faitljless to her, even 
in idea — the pian that feels the greatness of the of- 
fering she has p^esepted to him, an4 T^^e knows 
apq believps t)iat therp is a rewardpr jp b^avenl 
And what ayalpable treasure pe bps fopnp ip p^^') 
wbo loves jGro4 and virtuel t|er gentje. peait- 
cpnstraiping spciety swéetens every bouroi fps hl'si 
per tendpr syppatny in his fate p)leviatps his every 
ppm, pnd givps him doubly to feel each enjoyment 
pf life : her kind discpnrse translate« hipi pftep 1^- 
tp tbp Dlissful feelipgs of a bettof Tf Of|ii» ^^^ ^^ 
eye, tf pubie4 l^y thp paiseries of tbis ewrthly state, 

Sepds the papft tp be dirpptpd upwarfw« GJadly 
oes sbp repppnce thp 4ppoitiul glitter of transient 
amusen)pnts, 1^ order, unembittppd, to epjpv quiet» 
dopiestic Jiappmess— the oply bpppiness which a 
wortby of bpipg.sppght ap^' fjf^jipd by npWe souJflj 
and 
who 
take 
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ftmple aoj |or^ qf prder. and by meekness md 
kindpess to maintau^ tliat dqminioii of Ipve over 
cliildrep, aqd inmates and domesticø, which is the 
most dlfficult åuty and the noblest embellishment 
of her sex \ to season he^ husbandes hours of recre- 
ation with pleasure ; by barmless mirth to cheer 
his brP^» when manlv stepness rests upon it ; or by 
gentle words to soothe bjs cares, T^hen adverse r^ 
iults of well-meant intentions disturb h|m — tnis is 
tl^e en^e^vour of the day, and tliis the nightly me- 
ditation of tne spouse who loves Qoå and viHue. 

^Such a wife is the pio^t va(uable ^ft of hea- 
ven ; such a husband, the blest blessine wherewitn 
£ternal tiQve rewards a pious aud faithful heart. 
If Hp who dwplls in heaven blesses such a marriage 
with a prog^ny| what ravishing prospects, what 
pure debght, what lelicity ou earth, to see them- 
selves live anew in well-disposed, beloved childr^ ; 
to bring up usefnl citizeps of earth, and blessed 
inhabitants ot héaven ; to see a powerful supppri 
growing up for helpless old ^ge [ a sensible comfort 
m their inurmities ! O øod ! wbat a rich recompense 
for all the toil, aud labor, ^i)d care, which we 
expend on edi^cation and attention tp the iqheritors 
of OUT names and property ; and when,^ as^e may 
hope, our wishes are fulfiUed, of our virtues also I 
"What a goodly lot, to be permitted to tear the 
sweet names of father and mother ! 

" All happiness to you, my estimable friend, who 
to-day eiijoy the felicity of beine etemally united 
with such a consort ! T kjiow ner nqble-minded 
and pious heart. which is op^n to and wam^ for 
every friendly leeling. I do not need to place 
before your eyes the duties which such a union im- 
poses upon you ;— you have practised them ; you 
nave thereby becomo happy ; you will become so 
again ; and if the spirits of tbe blessec] learu the 
fate of their mortal friends. and participate in it, 
ihe departed saint that is in neaven will look down 
with pure and ludescribable joy on this new union, 
upon which you this day enter with the chosen one 
01 your heart. 

*^ Happiness aiid the blessing of God be upon 
you, amiable and virgin bride I The friend of your 
heart is the husband of your choice, and worthy of 
your whole esteem and of your tenderest affection. 
You may bol(Uy cast yourself into his outstretched 
arms ; expect, without apprehension, from him, 
what the most perfect friendship, nuptial love, and 
inviolable fidelity can give. He that fears God, 
fulfils vows, and keeps covenant even unto death ; 
to him that has passed through rou^h and solitary 
paths, warm and beart-felt fnendship is like a cor- 
dial to the wanderer, wbo, after roaming through 
barren deserts, finds a shady spri(ig ; he approaches 
it with the most fer/ent gratitude, and every drop 
of water which pours refreshment into lus lan- 
guisbing heart is sacred to him. 

** O Grod, thou hearest pur j)rayer ; do thou bless 
those whom thy band nas joiped together, and 
bless them with all the felicity of a pure love, which 
death cannot destroy 1 Amen | " 

Hereupon foUowed the priestly benediction; 
8tilliqg*s ai^d Selma's bearts ^d bands were insc- 
parabiy united, ånd tbe Almighty gave his graci- 
ous blessing to this union. Mr. Schmerz took 
much interest in tliis joyful event ;. he provided 
Ihe marriage-feast, and eptertained ^he newly-mar- 
ried couple, with their fri^nds who were present, 
both to dinner and supper. 

Schmerz also wished to celebrate tbe day follow- 
ing by an excursipn into ihe Ilheingau ; two 
coaches wsre therefore ordered, in ope of wh^ch 
Madame é^bmerz, the aunt, and Selma rode, and 
in the other, Mr. Scbmerz, Mr. W — , the Inspector, 
and StiUing. Tbe way led from Creutznach to 
Ibingeui from wl^ence they crossed the Ilhine^ 



thence tp Greisenheimi tq yiew the ba|t>nial Tetir 
dence of Osteiu ; ana from thence, over ^gainst 
Bingen to Niederwajd, which i^Isp belongs tp the 
Count of Ostein, and is laid out in the mamier of 
an Engligh park. Tlie whole jourøøy was OQ- 
chanting; objects every where bresented tliøm- 
selv^ wh4cb afforded pøouUar fpoq for the eye pf a 
mi^d su9cppt,ible of tl^e beauiies of nature to4 pf 
art; tbe whole compauy woa ponsp^vfo^tly p|:- 
trproely ^ell pjeaaed. 

Tney diued in tue mids^ of ^hø Niedørwald, &t ft 
forester's house; and after dinner« pp ofteruoon 
was speut in walking, whilst the various heautiful 
scenes, prospects, anq objects. refreshed the eye and 
the heart. Towards five o^clock, they comnienced 
tfieir return ; the coaches with the ladies drpyø 

own the bill, and the gentlemen went q^ fpo^. 
le latter now resolved to stop at Rddesheim, and 

rink anothpr bottle of the excellent ^fine of that 

glace, to cement their friendship ; meanwhile, the 
tdies were to cross the river at the ferry, and 
Y^ait at Bingen till they should follow thefn in a 
boat. This was accordingly done : but meanwhile 
a stonn l^'ose, the waves were high, and it already 
began to be dark, particularly as the sky was co- 
yered with black clouds. l^hey took their seats in 
the boat, notwitbstandiufi;, and passed oyec thp 
rushing waves, in the miast of tbe roaring of tbe 
storm ; and lyith much danger and anxiety arriyed 
safely at the other side. 

åQ. three now stood on the shore at Binge^ to 
^eceive their beloved friends, who were how^ver 
still waiting with their cqach on the oppos^te shpref 
At lengtb they drove into the ierry, an^ ^he fqirry-: 
boat pushed off. But what werp ^hpir feelingsL 
when the ferry-bpat, instead of cpn^^ig i^uross, wen| 
down the river I The stream raged, 9^å scårcp^ 
half-a-quaj*ter of a league furtber^o^fn, thp waiers 
roared in the Biuffen-locb l^ke distant ihund^ ; 
the ferry-boat was drifting towards il^is ^ai^gerous 
place; and aU this when it was grq^me dairl^ 
Schmerz, W — and Stilling stood therp, p^ S latqeq 
band and ^ foot ; they looked like poqr crixi^ini^js 
that had just received their sen^ncp ; a^ Bii\gén 
ran togethen— all was in an uproaxj^ — ^aiiq somé 
sailors put on in a large boat after ^l^e unfortunate 
people. 

Meanwliile, tbe ferry-boat with the coach con- 
iinued to drift furthér down ; the boat f^owed 
them, and at lengtb neitber of them could he seen; 
bpsides aU this, it grew ever darker and niore 
dismaying. 

Stilling stood as before tbe judgxne:pt-seat of tl^e 
Almighty ; he could neitber pray, nor thfpk ; his 
eyes gazed fixedly between thp lofty if^puntains to- 
wards tbe Bingpn-loch ^ he felt as though he stood 
up to the neck ip bummg sand ;— iis Sdma, thai 
excellent gift of God, ^as iost to hini ; tbe horrible 
cry of the crowd resounded in his d^^ed ears 
on all sides, ^ The poor people are lost ! (rpd be 
gracious to them !'* O I what intense misery i— and 
this lasted two hours. 

At leqgth, a young man, a dercyman, of tbe 
name of Gentli, pressed through tbe people to the 
ibree nien. He placed hin^self with a cheering 
exp.ression of cpuntenanpe before them, pressea 
their hånds, and said, ** Be satiofied, dear sirs ! — 
be pot apprehensive ; — people are not so easily lost. 
pe not disturbed by the foolish talk of the mob ; 
most probably, the ladies are already over. (Jome, 
we will go along the shore on this side ; I wUl sbew 
you the way ! " This >vas like a cool dev on their 
burning hes^rts ; thev foUowed his advice, and be 
conducted them by the arm down the meadow, and 
all his words were words of comfort apd peace. 

As they were walking towards the Mouse tower, 
baving their eyes constant^ ^&i on the stream. 
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tbey heard oppofflte tlieiii, on the left ha&d, a rat- 
tling and rusnrng, as if a coach were driying be- 
tween the hedges ; all four looked thither, but it 
WBS too dark to see anything. StUling therefore 
called aloudy and Selma answeredy '^We are 
safel" 

Klopstock's *Ck>me hxther, Abaddoius to thr 
Redeemer!" and these words, ''We are safel^ 
prodnced one and the same efieot. Schmerz, W — , 
and Stilling feli npon the neck of the good Gatho- 
lio priesty just as if he hunself had been their 
deliverer, and he rejoiced with them as a brother. 
O thou messenger of peace, thou real evangelist, 
etemal blessings be upon thee 1 

All three now ran to the coach ; Stilling ont- 
ttripped them, and met on the way his Selma, 
who went before the others on foot. He mm 
astonished to find her qnite composod, undisturbed, 
and without any sign of havin^ suffered from fear ; 
he could not comprehend this, and asked her re- 
specting this singular phenomenon ; she replied, 
with a tender and smilmg countenance, **I thoughtf 
God doet all thmgt well; tfit were hi» will to iear me 
from yott ojfam, He fMUt have a good^objeei m vuw : 
therefore Hit will be done /" 

They now arøin betook themselves to their 
carriages, and drove quietly and safely, in the 
niffht-time, to Greutznach. 

The cause of all this terror and grief was merely 
the drunkenness of the feny-peoj^e, who were so 
intoxicated that Uiey were unable to stand, mach 
less guide the ferry-boat. The sailors, who were 
sent off with the boat, were the sole cause of their 
ddiverance ; they found the ferry close by the 
Bingen-loch, fastened their boat to it, and with 
dreadful toU and labor rowed it across above the 
rocks and the Mouse tower. As a pumshment, the 
f erry-men were displaced, and inipnsoned on bread 
and water ; all which they well aeserved. 

It is the plan of Providence, in aU its dealines, 
by which it leads him who lets himself be led hy 
it to the great and gloriens aim, that when bestow- 
ing some great fdicity upon him, if he eleave 
passionately to it, it threatens in a powerfol manner 
to take it frt>m him again, solely m order entirely 
to mortify this sensual attachment, which is so 
extremelv opposed to all moral perfection and to 
activity ror the good of mankind. It is true what 
the mystics say in this case, that ' God teekt an un- 
divided heart ; it may love and value the giftj hut onno 
accouut more hiphly than the Oiuer** Stilling has 
always found it thus; as every attentive reieuier, 
who is experienced in the ways of GU)d, will easily 
perceive. 

A few days after. Stilling, with his Sehna^ 
accompanied by her aunt, set out for Rittersburg. 
They were met half-way by the students of that 
place, who tesUfied their joy and the interest they 
took, by presenting a poem, and by music and 
aball. 

Thus began a new period of his domestic life. 
Selma sent immediately for the two children from 
Zweibriicken, and witn eztreme care undertook 
their mnch-neglected education. At the same 
time, she represented to Stilling the necessity of 
her having possession of the cash ; for she said, 
''My dear husband, your whole soul is engaged in 
its important vocation, in its high destiny ; £>mes- 
tic arrangements, and domestic cares and expences, 
whether great or small, are beneath your attention ; 
pursue your course without interruption, and 
henceforth leave to me income and expenditure. 
Commit both debts and housekeeping to my manage- 
ment, and let me provide ; you will find your 
acconnt in so doing." Stilling most joyfully assent- 
ed, and soon saw the happy result ; his children, 
hia fiiniitiijre^ his tabløi were all beoomingly taaå 



agreeably attended to, so that evety one waa grati- 
fied. Every friend was welcome to his table, but 
never sumptuoiisly treated ; his house was the 
refiige of the worthiest young men ; many a one 
was thus preserved frx>m ruin, and others reclaimed 
from ffoing astray ; but all this was managed with 
such decomm and dignity, that even the most 
poisonous-tongued calumniator did not venture to 
spread any unoecoming report. 

With all this, the money was never entirelr 
expended; there was always somothinj? in hånd, 
and comparatively, even superfluity. Selma also 
formed a j>lan for Uquidating the debts, the interest 
upon which was to be r^gularly pud, and the 
Rittersburg debts dischar^d first. This latter 
was accomplished in less than three years, and 
money was then sent to Schonenthal, by which 
the creditors were rendered more tranqiul; — in 
a word, Stilling's tedious and painful sufferings 
had an end. 

And ii^ occasionally, tormenting letters still 
arrived, Selma answei^ed them hers^, and that in 
snch a manner as must necessarily have imparted 
confidence and satisfacUon to every one wno was 
in any degree rational. 

However, cireumstances gradually occurred 
which greatly limited StUliufips sphere of action. 
His activity and the numbcor of his writings 
created envy ; — ^ihere were those who sought^ as 
much as possible^ to envelope him in obscurity, 
and to place him in a wrong light ; he did much 
for the general jgood, but it was not observed ; on 
the contrary, his course was not always deemed 
right ; and when the court or other political bodies 
were desirous of bestowing a recompense upon 
him, it was prevented. Add to this. Stilling wished 
to be able to complete and teach his whole system; 
but this was impossible in the existing order of 
things, for his colleagues participated in the system 
of tuition. Finallv, his mcome was too small to 
enable him to maLke provision for his famUy ; and 
this had become the chief object of his attention, 
since his debts no longer oppressed him. All this 
excited in him the determination to accept a more 
advantageous vocation, as -soon as Providence 
should put it in his power. However^ he was 
inwardly cheerful and happy ; for aU this was not 
sojfering, but merely a limitmg of cireumstances. 

At length, in the year 1784, the Elector resolved 
to remove the academv of Political Economy from 
Ritterabui]^ to Heidelberg, and unite it with the. 
ancient umversity there. Stilling's situation was 
thereby improved, inasmuch as his sphere of opera- 
tion was more extensive, and his income in some 
measure increased; but there was still no possi- 
bility of making provision fo;r his family, and envy 
now became sti& strenger. He found Indeed many 
powerful friends there ; and he gained the affec- 
tions of the public, because he continued gratui- 
tously to practise as an oculist, with much success. 
However, he was obliged to submit to much that 
was painful and vexatious. What consoled him 
the most, was the universal love of the whole 
university and its officens, of all the students, and 
the town ; besides which, his fidelity and diligence, 
notwithstanding eyerr obstacle, penetrated at 
length to the ears of the Elector, who, without his 
knowledge, and entirely gratuitously, sent him the 
patent of Electoral Aulic Gounsellor, and aasured 
nim of his favor. 

About this time, Mr. Friedenberg died of water 
on the chest. Selma had previously convinced. 
him, by a very affecting letter, of Stilling^s inte- 
grity, and of the certain payment of his debts, and 
thus he died in peace, and as a Ghristian ; for this 
he waa^ in the tall sense of the word. reace be 
with hu ashei I 
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StOImff was also accepted as a regnlar member 
of the Germui Bociety in Manheim ; in conse- 
qnence of which he trav^ed thither once every 
fortnight, with his friend Connsellor Mieg. These 
excnrsions were always a very pleasing recreation, 
and he felt happy in the circle of so maay estima- 
ble men. His acqnaintance with excellent cha- 
nu;tero also beeame more extensive and nsefnl. 
To this, another circnmstanoe greatly contributed. 
In the year 1786, the University of Heidelberg 
oelebrated the jubilee of its fonrth oentenary, with 
great pomp, and amidst the concourse of a great 
multitnde of people from far and near. The solemn 
jubilee address in the name and on the part of the 
Academy of Civil and Political Eoonomy, was com- 
mitted to Stilling ; he therefore prepared it 
considerately and calmly, and experienced an 
effect of which there are few paxmiel instances, 
but to which circumstances contributed not a little, 
and perhaps the chief part. All the other addresses 
were given in the great hall of the university, in 
Latin ; besides whidi, it was bitterly cold, and all 
the auditory were weary of the endless Latin 
speeches, and taking degrees. When it came to 
Stilling's tum, the whole audifcory were conducted 
inii the haU of the statistical academy, which was 
a beautiful one, and as it was evening, was lighted 
up and warmed. Stilling stepped forth, and made 
an oration in German, with his wonted cheerful- 
ness. The result was unexpected ; tears began to 
flow, — a whisper ran through thé assembly, — and 
at length they began to clap, and exclaim, 
** Bravo !" so that he was obliged to cease until the 
noise was over. This was repeated several times ; 
and when he descended from the rostrum, the 
representative of the Elector, the Minister Von 
Obemdorf, thanked him very expressively ; afler 
which the grandees of the Palatinate, in their 
stars and orders, approached to embrace ana 
salute him, which was also subsequently done by 
the principal deputies of the imperial cities and 
universities. It may easily be conceived what Stil 
ling felt on this occasion. God was with him, and 
l^anted him a drop of well-eamed, honorable 
enjoyment, which had been so long unreasonably 
withheld from him. However, he was fall^ con- 
scious in all this, how little he had contributed 
towards deserving this honor. His talent was the 
gift of God; that he had been enabled duly to 
cultivate it, was the consequence of Divine provi- 
dence ; and that the present effect was so astonish- 
ing, was chiefly the result of circumstances. 
To God alone he the glory ! 

From this time. Stilling enjoved the love and 
esteem of all the higher ranks of the Palatinate in 
an abundant measure ; and it was just at this time 
also, that Providence began to prepare the station 
for him for which it had intended, during the last 
fourteen years, by tedious and painfiil sufi^rings, to 
lead and form him. 

The Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, from the time 
he first assumed thereins of govemment, had taken 
the beneficent resolution of placing the University 
of Marburg in a better conmtion ; and to this end 
ha« I removed thither those celebrated men. Von 
Selchow, Baldinger, and others. He now also 
wifihed to^ see the Economical department filled, 
and for this purpose several leamed men were pro- 
posed to him ; but circumstances stood in the way, 
which hindered their coming. At len^h, in the 
year 1786, the late Mr. Leske of .Leipsic received 
the appointment, and he proceeded thither, but 
Buffered a dangerous &.11 on the joumey, so that he 
died a week after his arrival in Marburg. Now, 
though Stilling had been often s^oken of, yet per« 
sons of consequence opposed lus appointment ; 
becaasQ^they believed a man who had written so 



many novels waa soarcely suitable for such a station. 
But no man oan withstand the plan of Providence. 
Stilling, in consequence of a rescript from the Iiand- 
grave, was formally and regularly ap^ointed by the 
University of Marburg, pubHc and ordinarj^ Pro- 
fessor of the Economical, Financial, and Statistical 
soiences, with a fixed income of 1200 dollars ster- 
ling, or 2180 guilders current money, and a respect« 
ab& provision for his wife in case of his death. 

Thanks, ardent and heartfelt thanks to William 
the Ninth, the prince of the noble and worthy 
Hessians. He recognized Stilling's honest inten« 
tions and his impulse to be useful, and this was the 
cause of his being appointed. This he afterwards 
testified to him, when he was favoured with an 
audience ; he was requested to relate his history, 
with which the Landgrave was affected and pleased. 
He himself thanked God for having made use of 
him, as an instrument, to lay the foundation of 
Stilung's good fortune ; and promised, at the same 
time, constantly to support him, and to manifest 
patemal fidelity to him and his family. 

Stilling accepted this appointment with the most 
heartfelt thankfulness to his wise and heavenly 
Guide, and now saw all his wishes fulfilled ; for he 
could now fill up and teach his whole system, and 
in his domestic afiairs and mumer of life^ could 
also lay up something for bis children,^ and conse- 
quently imE^e them nappy. At that time, he had 
only three children ; the daughter and son by the 
first marriage were growing up : the daughter he 
sent for a year to the relatives of her late mother ; 
but the son was boarded with a very worthy 
preacher, in the neighbourhood of Heilbronn. Sel- 
ma had had three children ; but an infant son and 
daughter had already died in Heidelberg ; the 
youngest child, a girl of a year old, he therefore 
took with him to B&rburg. 

He set out for this his place of destination, at 
Easter 1787, with his wife and child. At Frank- 
fort, he again visited his old and faithfril friend 
Ejraft, who heartily rejoiced at the admirable result 
of his painful trials, and thanked God with him. 

At Marburg he was received in a very cordial 
and frien^y manner by all the members of the 
university ; it seemed to him as if he were entering 
his native lanc^ and coming amongst his friends and 
acquaintances. Even those who had labored against 
him beeame his best friends, as soon as they leamt 
to know him, for Uieir intentions were pure and 
good. 

After having couiageously entered upon his office, 
confiding in uie Divme assistance, and duly esta- 
blished himself his heart impelled him to see once 
more his aged lather, Wilhelm Stilling. The jour- 
ney was not a great or difficult one for the venera- 
ble old man ; for Stilling's native province and 
birth-place is only a few miles from Marburg ; he 
wrote to him, therefore, and invited him to come to 
him, because he himself had not time to undertake 
the journey. The good old man consented with 
joy ; and StilUng therefore made preparations for 
fetching him wim a horsey all which was provided 
by the son of Johann Stillmg, the mine-snrveyor of 
Dillenbui^g. 

He womd gladly also have seen his uncle Johann 
Stillmg. But the great Father of men had cailed 
him away a year before froxa his daily labor, and 
removed him to a more extensive sphere of action. 
In his latter years, he had become surveyor-in«chief 
of the mines^ and had contributed much to the pro- 
sperity of his country. His whole life was an un- ' 
ceasing activity for the good of mankind, and an 
ardent striving afler the discovery of new truths. 
His influence on the life, manners, and conduct of 
his neighbours was so great and so powerful, that 
his whole outward maaner of life apd conduct !• 

I 
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divided aanongst tlie peuaDts of hiB Tillage ; the 
oae lauffhs like him, the other has aMumed nis galt, 
a third nis fibTorite expressions, &o. His spirit re- 
mains distributed amoDgst his friends, and renders 
hfan immortal, even with respect to this world ; his 
memory also, as a serrant of the state, is blessed ; 
for his establishments and institutions will aflfbrd 
food and refreshment to the poor in after^times, 
when Johann Stilling's bdnes are beoome dust. 
Best sweetly, thon worthy son of Eberhard Stilling ! 
— ^thon hast done honor to him, the pions patriarch ; 
and now, in his ezaltation, he will rejoice over his 
son, condnct him before the Redeemer's throne, 
and rendei^thanks nnto Him. 

In the summer of the jear 1787, on a fine dear 
aftemoon, as Stilling was upon the rostrumyand 
lecturing on Technology, some of the young gentle- 
men who were studying there all at onoe entered 
the lecture-room. One of them exolaimed aloud, 
? Your father is come ; all is now at an end here !" 
Stilling was mute ; a variety of feelings assailed 
his he^ ; he tottered down the steps, accompanied 
by his whole auditory. 

At the house-door below, Selma had weloomed 
her good father-in-law with tears ; had led him and 
his attendant, the mine-surveyor, into the parlour, 
and was gone to fetch her child; during which 
time, Stillmff entered widi his retinue. Immediate- 
ly opposite tne door stood the mine-surreyor, and 
at tne side, to the left, Wilhelm Stilling ;— he held 
his hat in his hånds ; stood bent with age; and in 
his venerable visage, time, and a variety of afflic- 
tions, had graven many and deep åirrows. Timid, 
and with a very peculiar shamefacedness, which 
leaves no one unaffected, he looked askant in the 
face of his son as he approached. The latter stept 
up to him with the most heartfelt emotion ; behind 
him stood his numerous auditory, and every one 
smiled with eztreme and sympatnetic satisfia^ion. 
Father and son first of all looked fixedl^ at each 
other for some moments, and then fell mto each 
other's embrace, with a mixture of sobbing and 
weeping. After this, they stood again and looked 
at each other. 

Stilling,'^'* Father, you bavQ aged very much in 
the last thirteen years." 

Wilhelm, — ^ So have you also, my son.** 

Siillmg.—'^ Not ' you,' my venerable iather ! but 
thou! 1 am your son, and am proud of being so. 
Your prayers, and your mode of educating me, have 
made me the man I am now become; without 
you, this would not have been the case." 

Wilhelm.'^** Vf^ell, well, let it be so. Qod has 
done it. His name be praised ! * 

Siillingj^^ It seems to me as if I were standing 
before my grandfather ; you are become very like 
him, dear fither ! " 

Wilhelm, ^Like in body and soul. I feel the 
inward peace whidi he possessed ; and as he acted, 
I seek also to aet.*' 

StUUngé — ^^ Ah, how hard and stiff your hånds 
are ! — does it then go hard with you V* 

He smiled like father Stillinff, and said, ^I am a 
peasant, and bom to labor ; tnat is my vocation ; 
do not let that trouble thee, my son ! — ^it is diffi- 
colt for me to eam my bread, but yet I have no 
want." 

He now cordially welcomed the mine<surveyor, 
on whioh Selma entered with her little daughter ; 
the old man took it by the hånd, and said, with 
emotion, ** The Almighty bless thee, jay child ! " 
Selma sat down, contemplated the old man, and 
shpd gentle tears. 

The afisembly now broke up ; the students took 
their leave ; and the Marburg friends began to visit 
Stilling's father. As much honor was done him 
aa if h^ had been a person of rank. God will re- 



ward them for their noble-mindednfiss ; it is worthy 
of their hearts. 
; Wilhelm resided for some days with his son, and 
frequently said, " This season nas been a foretaste 
of heaven to me." Pleased and much afiected, he 
then retumed with his attendant. 

Stilling, therefore, now lives in Marburg, per- 
fectly happy and useful. His marriage-state is 
daily a source of the most sublime delight that can 
be oonceived on earth ; for Selma loves him with 
her whole soul, above every thing in the world ; 
her whole heart inoessantly mclines towards him ; 
and as his mansr and lon^continued sufferings have 
made him timid, so tnat he is always appre- 
hensive of something without knowing what, her 
whole endeavours are directed to cheer nim, and to 
wipe away the tears from his eves which so easily 
flow, beoause their courses and floodgates have be- 
come so wide and fluent. She possesses what is 
calledgoodand agreeable manners, without loving or 
seekinff much society ; they have therefore been 
formed by the company she kept, and rendered 
pleasing also to persons of rank. Towards the 
children by the mst marria^ she is every thin? 
that Stilling oan wish ; she is wholly mother and 
friand. I ao not wish to aay more of the noble* 
minded woman ; she has read all that precedes, and 
reproved me for having praised her ; however, I 
owe more to her and my readers, to the praise of 
Qod ; I have therefore concealed from her what I 
have just said, and what follows. She is rather 
short, and stiffly formed; has a pleasing and in* 
telli^ent countenance ; and from her blue eyes and 
smiling looks a stream of benevolence and philan- 
thropy pours forth towards every noble-minded 
individual. In all her afiairs, even in those which 
are not direotly feminine, she has a calm and pe* 
netrating lool^ and always a mature and decidmg 
iudgment, so that her husband often advises with 
her ; and when his rapid and active spirit is partiidy 
he follows her, and always &res well in so doing. 
Her religions views are enlightened, and she is 
warm in ner love to God, to hier Redeemer, and to 
man. Sparing as she is, sne is equally generous and 
benevolent, where it is requisite. Her modestv is 
peculiar ; she seeks always to be dependant on ner 
husband, and is so even when he loUows her ad- 
vice ; she never seeks to shine, and yet she pleases 
wherever she appears ; every worthy character 
feels happy in her society. I could say still more i 
but I set bounds-to my pen. ** Whom Grod loves, 
he gives such a wife,'* says Gi^tz Ton Berlichingen 
of his Maria, and Stilling says the same of his Selma. 

Besides aU this, his inoome is large, and all care 
about his maintenance is entirely vanished. Of his 
usefulness in his vocation it is not the plaoe to 
speak here ; the man of integrlty and the Christian 
labors inoessantly, commits the success of it to God, 
and is silent. 

He continues to operate for the cataraot, at 
Marburg also, gratuitously, and with much suc- 
cess. More than a hundred blind people, princi- 
palljp- of the poor and labouring class, have already 
received their sight through lum, with God's help, 
and with it the means of again eaminjg their 
bread. How many a delightful honr does this easy 
and beneficial aid oocasion him ; when, after the 
operation, or at their departure, those who have 
been so long blind press his hands^ and direct him 
for a recompense to the exoeedmgly rich inhiv 
ritance of the future world I For ever blessed be 
the woman who formerly constrained him to try 
this beneficial mode of cure ! — without it, he would 
not have been so efficient an instrument in tho 
hånd of the Father of the poor and the blind. 
Ever blessed be also the memory of the venerable 
Molitor! May hia ø^t enjoy, in the fariOiHit 
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plåins of the paradise of (^od, all the superabund- 
ant felicity of the friend of man, for having 
instmcted Stilling as an oculist, ajgid laid the first 
mafiterly hånd on him. 

Young man, thon who readest this, watch over 
erery germ of benevolence and philanthropy thai 
springs forth in thy soul ; cherish it with supreme 
car^ and nourish it up to a tree of life that bears 
twelve manner of fruits. If foresight destines 
thee to a iisefiil vocation, pursue it ; but if some 
other impulse awake beside, , or if Providenæ 
unfold a prospect to thee, where, without injuring 
thy peculiar vocation, thou canst disseminate Bee<u 
of blessedness, then neglect it not ; let it cost thee 
toil, and arduous labour, if needAil ; for nothing 
conducts us more immediatøly nearer to God than 
beneficence. 

But beware of the false activity which so greatly 
prevails in the present age, and which I am wont 
to call bustling affectation. The slave of sensuality, 
the voluptuajry, covers filthiness with the whitewash 
of philajathropy ; he wishes to do eood in all 
directions, but knows not what is good ; he often 
assists a poor good-for-nothing to gain a situation, 
where he does amazing injury, and works where 
he ought not to work. In tms manner acts also 
the proud priest of his own reason, who, notwith- 
standing, makes dread£al mistakes bv his childish 
sophisiry in. the vale or shadows and ignes fatui ; 
he seeks to be an autocrat in the moral creation, 
lays unhewn or even mouldering stones in the 
building, in the improper place, and plasters up 
chasms and holes with untempered mortar. 

Young man, first seek a renewed heart, and let thy 
understanding be enlightened by the heavenly 
light of truth ! Be pure in heart, and thou shalt 
see God ; and when thou beholdest the souroe of 
light, thou wilt also discover the strait and 
narrow way that leadeth unto life ; then pray daily 
to God, that He may give thee opportunities of 
doing good ; and if such present themselves, seixe 
them with avidity ; — be of good courage, €rod 
will assist thee ; and when thou hast succeeded in a 
worthy action, thank Ged fervently in thy doset, 
and be silent ! 

Before I conclude, I must cast something off 
my heart, that oppresses me. It is difficult to 
write the history of living persons ; the individual 
commits faults, sins, wea&esses, and follies, which 
cannot be reveaJed to the public ; hence the hero 
of the tale appears better than he is ;*— just as little 
eau all the good be told that he does, lest he be de- 
prived of his gracious reward. 

However, I am not writing Stilling's whole life 
and con duet, but the history of Providence in its 
Gfuidance of him. The great Judge will eventually 
lay his faults in the one, and his littlegood in the 
other golden scale of the sanctuary. He is altoge- 
ther an unprofitable servant; but thy etemal love, 
O Thou Most Merciful ! as manifested in the gift 
of thy beloved Son, will abundantly supply all 
his need. 



stilling's htmk of p&aisx. 
(Imitated from Psalm oxriii.) 

Blcst be the Lord 1 His eye beni^rnant beanifl« 
And from his face divine compassion streama j 
His eenial breath unfolds the Dlooming rose ; 
He gives the troubled spirit sweet repose. 

Te saints of his. approach, and praise his graee, 
Holy and ({ood through everlasting days ; 
Berrants of God, rejoice, and bless the Lord, 
And tread the path preseribed you in his woxd I 



Let all that love Him to his throne aseend. 
And offer grateful pratsen without end ; 
Ascend, ye righteons. who true virtue love I 
And let your songs resound to God above. 

My path was steep. in twilight and in shade. 
And lightnings flash'd o'er my devoted head , 
Borrows, on every band, my soul did wound. 
But still my prayer to Thee admlttance found ; 

And thou did'st heai^-did'st answer my request« 
And bring my Buffering heart to peaceful rest ; 
Didst let me see snbUme and glorious aid, 
And soothed the gri«f whieh on my vitals prey d. 

The Lotd If with me l'^who ean now oppose 1 
Or who disturb my inwatd, eahn repose ) 
E'en though new sorrows in my path appear« 
I fear them now no more,— the Lord is nere t 

The Lord is ever near to strengthen and sostain ; 
He can the rage of every foe restraln. 
Of what avails the trust In human aid, 
8o oft fmstrated, aad so ill repaid 1 

The Lord is good ; his word must be believed ; 
Who trusts in him shall never be deceived. 
How often is the word of princes broke ! — 
The Prince of prinoes does whate'er He spoke. 

Troubles assaird me, like the busy swarm : 
Piercely they buw'd around to do me harm ; 
E'en as Jehovah's host they sharnly fought. 
And made the ardnons conquest dearly bought. 

As smoking thoms around and upwards dart, 
Causinff the brightest eye to feel the smart. 
And, hlssing, in the heat consume away, 
Till root and branch fall to the flames a prey :— 

So pierced the puiving fire through all my frame, 
Till chaff and stubble disappear'd in flame ; 
Down to the dust sank my dejected eye. 
Or upwards look'd, for ■uceonr from on high» 

But soon JehovaVs breath these foes repell'd. 
And graciously the raging flame dispell'd ; 
With mighty hånd He shew'd his power to save. 
And drew me forth, renew'd as from the grave. 

God is my strength, my succour, and my song f 

Ye saints, your hallelujahs loud prolons I 

From earih to heaven your glorious anthems ratse* 

Whilst suns, and spheres, and seraphs sound his praise. 

Tbe Lord's right hånd the vlctory retains« 
And, highly lifted up, its power maintains : 
Jehovah's nand o'ercomes ; and though I £lli, 
I rise again when on his name I call. 

I shall not die. but live. long to deelare 
How great ana marvellous his mereies are; 
AUhoush He ehasten, yet his strength preparee 
Me for nis service iu sueceeding years. 

Unfold the golden gates, thftt I may bring 

A warm and contrite heart to heaven's great King, 

And at the golden altar sing his praise, 

Who all my woe« with happiness repays I 

Blest be the Lord, who brings the lofly low. 
And makes my toweriag spirit hambly bow; 
Abases, softcns, and with kindness swajs. 
To fit me for his service and his praise. 

The stone by men for building thought unfit, 
Too tender, or too hard, no place would nt ; 
Yet still the Master-builder forra'd andhew'd. 
And shaped the stone out of the mass so rode; 

*Twas God*s own work, and wondious in oureyttl 
His people view it now with {?lad surprise* 
This is the joyful day,when we behold 
How every hair upon our heads is told. 

Lord, help still ! and farther grant suecess. 
And on my soul thy image deep impress 1 

Blest is the man that comes to praise thy namej-« 
Who does thy will shall ne*er be put to sbaane. 

God is OUT light!— come and adom hishooM, 
And at his holy altar pay your vows } 
Let harp and tabret to. his honour sound, 
Faithful, and kind, and true, for ever found 1 

Thou art my God I and I thy g;oodnes9 praise, 
Which woudrously hath led me all my days. 
Thou art my God !-^hen I thy grace levlew, 

1 pay the thanki whieh justly are thy due. 

Halleli^ahl 
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CHAPTEB XIV. 

Deab readers and friends of Stilling, you inav 
take the title, ^ Heinnch Stilling'B Years of Tui- 
tion/* in whaterer sense you please. He had been 
hitherto a teacher himaeli', and had served in every 
n-adation; he beean as village-schoobnaster at 
Zellberg, and endea aa professor at Marburg. But 
he was also a pupil or apprentice in the work-shop 
of the chief Master ; whether he will become jcur- 
neyman or no, will soon be seen : — ^fiirther than this, 
he will certainly not advance, because we have all 
only <me master, and con have onlv one. 

Stilling now firmly believed that the profefesor- 
ship of civil and poutical economy was the voca- 
tion for which he had been pireparing from his 
cradle, and that Marburg waa the place where he 
was to live and labor till nis end. This conviction 
afforded him inward tranquillity ; and he strove, 
in his official situation, to do every thing which 
was in the power of man to do. He wrote his 
large and copious Manual of Civil and Political 
Science, his Science of Finance, the Camerale 
Practicum, the Principles of PoUtical Economy, 
Heinrich Stilling's Domestic Life^ and man^ other 
little treatises and pamphlets, during wmch he 
continued, uninterruptedly, his ophthalmic practice. 
He daily read lectures for four and sometiines five 
hours toeether, and his correspondenoe became 
more and more extensive ; so that he was obli^ed 
to labor with all his might, in order to keep nis 
large and difficult sphere of action in motion ; much, 
however, was ren^lered easy to him by his residing 
at Marburg. 

This ancient city, celebrated of old as beinff the 
last abode and burylng-place of the hojly Landgra- 
vine Elizabeth of Hesse, lies crookedly, obliquely, 
and irregularly below an old castle^ on the slope of 
a hiU; its narrow streets, clay houses^ &c^ leave 
on the mind of him who only travels through it, or 
]s merely superficially acquainted with it, a preju- 
dicial, but in reality an incorrect impression ; for if 
he becomes acquainted with the intemal social life 
of its inhabitants, and the people in their true cha- 
racter, he finds a cordiality, and such a real friend- 
ship as is seldom met with elsewhere. This is no 
vain compliment, but a thank-offering and a true 
testimony, which I owe to the worthy inhabitants 
of Marburg. 

To this must be added, that the vicinity of the 
city is beautifiil and very agreeable^ and the whole 
scene is animated by the river Lahn ; for though it 
bears no heavy burdens upon its slender back, yet 
it labors diligently as a porter, and helps the neigh- 
bours on every side. 

The first family in Marburg which opened the 
arms of friendship to Stilling and Selma, was that 
of the Coings. Doctor Jolumn Franz Coing was 
professor of Divinity, and a real Christian ; and to 
these, he united a friendly, gentle, pleasing, and se- 
cretly benevolent character. His spouse was like- 
wise devout and pious ; both were descended from 
the fVench refugees, and the £unily-name of the 
professor's lady was Duising. This worthy couple 
had four grown-up children,--^three daughters, Eli- 
za, Maria, and Amalia; and a son caUed Justus, 
who studied theology ; these four children are the 
images of their parents, and models of the cluristian 
aud domestic virtuos. The whole fiBanily Hves in a 
very quiet and retired manuer. 

The reasons wliy the feunily of the Coings at- 
tached themselves so warmly and cordially to that 
of the Stillings, were various : — ^parents and child- 
ren had read Stilling's history ; both the men were 
from tho same province ; relatives on both sides 



had intermarried. The Aev. Mr. Kraft in Frank- 
fort, Stilling's old and tried friend, was Coing's 
brothef-in-law, their wives being sisters ; and what 
is still more than all, they were Christians on both 
sides, and this establishes the bond of love and 
friendship more firmly than any thing else. Where 
the spint of christianity reigns, it unites the 
hearts, bv the bond of perfection, in such a high 
degree^ that all other human conuections are not 
to be compared with it; — ^he is happy, who ex- 
periences it I 

Selma attached herself particularly to Eliza 
Coine; ; equality of age, and perhaps other causes, 
which lay m the character of both, laid the founda- 
tion for this intimate connection. 

StUling's many and laborious employments, and 
particularly also a most oppressive spasmodic at- 
tack, which greatly tormented him daily, and espe- 
ciallv towards evening, operated powerfuUy on his 
min^ the first winter he spent m Marburg. He 
lost his cheerfulness, became melancholy, and so 
easily excited that he could not avoid weeping on 
the slightest occasion. Selma therefore sought to 
persuaSe him to undertake a joumey, during the 
Easter vacation^ to her relatives in Franconia and 
Oettinfi;en. With much dDfieulty she at length in- 
duced nim to consent ; and he undertook this jour- 
ney in the spring of 1788. A student from Anspach 
accompanied him to that place. 

It is something peculiar in Stilling's character, 
that rural scenery makes such a deep and beneficial 
impression upon him ; whether he be travelling or 
merely taking a walk, it is with him as with a lover 
of the arts when walking about in an excellent 
picture-saUery. Stilling possesses a classicsd feeling 
for the beauties of nature. 

On the journey through Franconia, he was in- 
cessantly tormented by spasms at the stomach ; he 
could not bear any land of food ; but the charac- 
ter of the scenery of that country was strengthen- 
ing and comfortmg to him ; — there is much gran- 
deur in the views and prospects of Franconia. 

At Anspach, Stillinfi; visited Uz, the German 
Anacreon. He entered into the apartment of this 
^freat lyric poet with a kind of timidity ; Uz, who 
IS shorL but rather corpulent in person, came to- 
wards nim with a cheerful gravity, and awaited, 
with reason, the declaration of the stranger, to tell 
him who he was. This declaration was no sooner 
made, than the worthy old man embraced and sa- 
luted him, saying, ''You are truly Heinrich Stil- 
ling ! — ^it rejoices me much to see the man whom 
Providence so remarkably leads, and who so boldly 
confesses and courageously defends the religion of 
Jesus." 

The conversation then tumed on poets and poe- 
sy; and when they separated, Uz took Stilling 
once more in his arms, and sai^ '' May God bless, 
strengthen, and preserve ^ou I Never be weary in 
defendhig the cause of religion, and of bearing the 
reproach of our Bedeemer and our Head I The 
present age needs such men, and the foUowing will 
need them still more 1 We shall eventually see each 
other again with joy in a better world !" 

Stilling felt deeply and inwardly afiécted and 
strengthened, and hastened away with his eyes suf 
fusedin tears. 

Uz, Cramer, and Klopstock will probably be the 
Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun in the temple of the 
new Jerusalem. We shall see if this be the case^ 
when scenes in the invisible world are again unfolded 
to us. 

The next morning Stilling rode five leaguøs 
further to the village of Kemmatheni a plaøe not 
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far from DunkelsLuid. Ho there drove np to the 
parsonage.house, alighted at the door of the court- 
yard, and waited for it to be opened. The clergy- 
man^ a handsomey dark-complexioned man, came 
out of the house, opened the gate, and thought of 
nothing so little as of seeing his brother-m-law^ 
Stilling ; — the surprise was great. The clergyman's 
lady, meanwhile, was otherwise engaeed, and in 
reality, she did not exactly like to be £sturbed in 
her employment by a visitor ; however, whén her 
husband conducted the visitor to her, she received 
him politely, as customary ; but when he told her 
that ne brought a message from her sister Selma, 
and also called her ** sister," she welcomed him 
most cordially. 

Stilling spent a few happy dajs with brother 
Hohlbach and sister Sophia. Their reciprocal bro- 
therly and sisterly affectiou is immutable, and will 
continue beyond the grave. 

Sister Sophia accompanied her brother-in-law to 
Wallerstein, to her brother's house. At Oettingen 
they drove past the church-yard where Selma*8 and 
Sophias father reposes, to whom each devoted 
some silent tears ; as they did also at Baldingeu, at 
their mother's grave. The brother and his lady re- 
loiced at the visit. 

No sooner had Prince Kraft Ernest Von Oettin- 
gen Wallerstein heard ef 8tilling»s arrival, than he 
invited him, as long as he shouM remain there, to 
dine and sup at the prince's table; he accepted 
this ofter, but only for dinner, because he wished 
to spend the evenings in the circle of his fiiends. 
This prince's territory is one of the most pleasant 
in Germany ; for the Riess is a plain, many miles 
in diameter, which is watered by the Memitz, and 
surrounded by lofty mountains. From the moder- 
ate eniinence at the foot of which Wallerstein lies, 
there is a commanding prospect of this garden of 
God ; near at hånd is the imperial city of Nordlin- 
gen, and an innumerable multitude of towns and 
vUlages are also within view. 

Stilling's residence here was benefidal, by his 
being of service to several persons diseased in the 
eye ; he performed an operation upon president 
Von Schade, which proved successful, and the 
worthy man recovered his sight. At this time the 
notorious Weckherlin, author of " The Grey Mon- 
ster," and *'The Hyperborean Letters," waa in 
prison in a hill-fort in the principality of Wallers- 
tein. He had grossly and in a malicious manner 
insulted the magistrate of the imperial city of 
Nordlingen, who sent a requisition to the prince of 
Wallerstein, in whose territory Weckherlin was 
residing, demanding satisfaction. The prince 
therefore had him arrested and conveyed to the 
hill-fort. The prince*s brother, Count Franz Lud- 
wig, would gladly have procured the captivé*s free- 
dom, and had made several fruitless attempts to do 
80 ; but on observin? that the prince expressed a 
narticular fondness for StiUine^, he entreated the 
latter to beg that Weckherlm might be set at 
liberty, for he had already endured a sufficient 
penance for his petulance. 

There are cases in which the true Christian can« 
not come to a decision with himself ; and this was 
one of that kind. To request the liberty of a man 
who had abused it to the prejudice of his fellow- 
creatures, snd especially of the maeistracy, requir- 
ed consideration ; and on the other liand, miprison- 
ment, particularly for such a man as WeclAerlin, 
is a grievous affliction. The recollection that there 
were still a variety of means to restrain a man 
that abuses his liberty, outweighed Stilling's scru- 
ples ; he therefore ventured, during dinner, to beg 



of the prince to set Weckherlin at liberty. The 

prince smiled, and rejoined, " If I let him loose Mieg, of Heidelberg, with his estimable lady, came 

ne will go into some other country, and then I shall I ^>^i'w > to Marburg, m order to visit their friends 



be attacked ;-^be8ides tliis^ iie is in il'åiii of nothing ; 
he can take a walk in the castle, and enjoy the free 
air.** However, not long after, the prisener was 
released. 

Af ter an agreeable residence of ten days. Stilling 
set out again from Wallerstein. His relatives 
accompanied him to DiinkelsbUhl, to which place 
sister Sophia aJso came ; here they all remained to- 
gether a night ; and the next morning. Stilling took 
a tender leave of them all, and continued his jour- 
ney to f^ankfort. He there met his daughter 
Hannah at his friend Kraft's ; she had been for a 
while with her relatives in the Netherlands, and 
was now grown-up. The father rejoiced over the 
daughter, and the daughter over the father. Both 
then rode together to Marburg. Selma, accom- 
panied by Mend Coing and her friend Eliza, came 
as far as Giessen to meet them, and thus they all 
arrived again, happy and contented, at home. 

He that imagines Stilling's situation was at that 
time devoid of sorrow, is much noistaken. There 
are sufferings, the most painful of all, of which 
we can complain to the Almighty alone ; because 
they would become perfectly intolerable through 
the idea that our most intimate friends had any 
knowledge of them. I therefore very seriously 
beg all my readers, by no means to reflect upon 
this kind of sufferings, lest they £all upon supposi- 
tions which in this case would oe sinful. Lrespeo- 
tive of this, Stilling's spasmodic attacks caused 
him sufficient suffering. 

About this time, uiere came a worthy indivi- 
dual to Marburg. He was govemor to two young 
noblemen, who were to study there under his super- 
intendance ;— we will here call him Raschmann. 
He had studied divinity, and possessed peculiar 
abilities ; he had a penetrating mind, an extraor- 
dinarily quick perception, a very highly cultivated 
classical feeUng, and was possessed of an incom- 
parable diligence. But, on the other hånd, he was 
also a severe judge of every one with whom he be- 
came acquainted ; and this ver^ becoming accjuaint- 
ed with persons was one of ms most nivorite and 
agreeable employments. Li every place and in 
every company, he observed with an eagle^s eye 
each individua^ and their actions, and then de- 
cided respecting their character ; practice had, it is 
true, made an adept of him ; but his judgments 
were not always under the direction of Christian 
love, nor were failings always covered with its 
mantle. However, he had excellently educated 
the young Counts, and they still rank amongst the 
hest men I know. This caused him, notwithstand- 
ing his criticising habit, to be esteemed in the eyes 
of^every worthy man. 

He had acted a prominent part in a certain 
connection, and had there attained his expertness 
in the knowledge of mankind. In other respectsf, 
he loved splendour and agood table ; he drank the 
hest wines, and his food was choice and delicate. 
Li his deportment, he was very precise, captious, 
and passionate ; and his domestics were harassed 
and iU-treated. This remarkable man sought 
Stilling's fnendship; he and his young pupils 
attended all his lectures, and visited him two or 
three times a week at his house ; and he dined fre- 
quently with him, together with other professors 
and friends. So much is certain, that Stilling 
found Raschmann's society agreeable, however 
much they differed in their ret^ous sentiments ; 
for Raschmann's acquirements were very extensive 
and refined, and, in the company of those who were 
not beneath hun, he was very agreeable and 
extremely entertaming. 
Li the summer of that year (1788), Counsellor 
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iliere^ and amongst othen, Stilling and Selma. 
The mteg^ty, unremittinff activity m doing goo^ 
ai<d the feeling, benevolent sonl of Mieg, haa 
made a pleasing Impressiou upon Stilling, so that 
they were cordial mands; and the two ladies, 
Kkewiwt stood in the same connexion with eaoh 
other. This visit Ued the knot still more firmly ; 
hnt it had, besides this. an important effeot on 
StilUnff'f mode of thinldng and lus philosophioal 
i{ystem. 

Stilling, bv meons of Leibnitz and Woirs phi* 
losophy, had &llen into the heavy bondage of 
fatalism. He had struggled for twentv years 
together, by prayer and snpplication, affainst this 
ffiaat, without being able to overcome nim. He 
had, indeed, always maintained, in his writings, 
tiie freedom of the will and of hnman actions, and 
had believed in it also, in opposition to all the 
objections of his reason. He nad, likewis^ nevar 
eeased praying; althongh this giant continnally 
whiapered m his ear, <* Thy prayers avail not ; for 
what God in his connsels has deoreed, takes 
plaæ, whether thon pray or not." But notwith- 
•tanding this, Stillinff oontinned to believe and 
pray, but witnout light or consolation ; even his 
answers to prayer did not comfort hun, for the 
giant said it was mere accident. O Godl this 
was a dreadftil temptation I All the delights of 
religion { its promises of this life and that whioh iB 
to come ; this only consolation in life, suffering, 
and death, becomes an illuslve phantom, as soon 
a« the individuel gives ear to fiitalism. Mieg 
was aocidentally Stilling's deliverer from this oap- 
tivity, He was speaking, on one oecasion, of a 
oertain treatise onphilosophr, whioh had pleased 
him extremely. He then adduced, likewise, the 
poetulate of "iCant's moral principles, whioh is, 
'^ Aet 80, that the maxims or thy mtentions mav 
be always a universal law." This exdted Stilling's 
attention. The noveltv of this position made a 
deep impression upon him, and he determined to 
read Kant's writings ;— he had hitherto shuddered 
at the thought, because tiie study of a new philoso- 
ph^, 'and especiidly this, seemed an insnrmountable 
obreot. 

He naturally read first, Kant's ^OritiqueofPore 
Beason.'' He soon comprehended its meaning, and 
his stroggle with &talism was aU at once at an end. 
Kant provos, from incontrovertible ffiounds, that 
human reason knows nothing beyond^the limits of 
the visible world ; and, that in supeivsensible things, 
80 ofben as it judges and decides from its own pm« 
oiples, it always stumbles upon contradiotions ; that 
is, it contradicts itself. Tias book is a commen« 
tary on the words of Paul, *The naturel man 
knoweth nothing of the things of the Spirit of God| 
for thej are fooushness unto him." &c. 

StiUmff's soul was now as if it nad gained winAi } 
it had been hitherto intolerable to him that 
human reason, this divine gifb which distingnishes 
ns from the brute creation, should be entirely 
opposed to that religion whioh was supremriy dear 
to nim. But he now found everv timing appropriate 
and worthy of God ; — ^he found the source of super« 
sensible tniths, in the revelation of Qoå to man in 
the Bible ; and the source of all the tmths which 
sppertain to this eartJily life in nature and reason, 
On one oecasion, when Stilling wrote to Kant, he 
expressed his Joy and approbation to this great 
phdosopher. Kwt replieo, and in his letter stood 
the never*to-be-forgotten words, '^ You also do well 
in seeking your s<ne consolation in the gospel ; for 
it is the never-failing source of all truth, whioh, 
when reason has measured out its whole jurisdio- 
tion, can be found nowhere else." 

Stilling afberwards read also Kant's ^Gritique 
of Practical Beason" and then his '^BeUgion 



within the Bomidø of Beaflon** At &at he Qumglii 
he Dorceived probability in both ; but on maturer 
renection, he saw that Kant did not seek the 
source of super-sensible truth in the gospel, but 
in the moral principle. But can this moral feeling 
in man, which bids the Mexicui ofibr human 
sacrificesy the North American scalp the innooent 
oaptive, the Otaheitan steaJ, and the Hindoo 
worship a oow,-— can this be Uie source of snpei> 
sensible truth t Or, supposing it was said, — Not 
the conmptf but the ^ure moral prindple, which pro- 
perly expresses his. position, is this source ; I 
answer, that the pure moral principle is a mere 
form, an empty facnlty of knowing good and evil« 
But now show me, anywhere, a man who is solely 
under the influence of this moral principle I AB 
are deluded, from their youth up, b^ a variety 
of errors, so that they take good for evil, and evu 
for good. In order that the moral principle may 
beoome the true guide of human conduct, ihsA 
whidi is truly good and beautiful must be given 
the individual ^m a pure and in&lUble source ; 
—but where can such a pure and infallible source 
be foi^nd, out of the Bible t Itisa ture and etetnal 
truthf thai every axiom qfihå whoU code qftnoraUty U 
an immediate revelation fiom Ood ,* let any one prove 
to me the contrary. What the wisest heathens 
have said that is beautiful, was imparted to them 
by means of manifold refleotion from the light of 
revelation. 

Stilling had, however, ffained sufficient from 
JSanfe^'Critique of Pure Beason ;" and this book 
is, and will remain« the only possible philosophy,— 
taking tho word in the common acoeptation of the 
tarm. 

Now, muoh as Stilling was tranquillized on this 
side, vet a different and stUl greater dangør threat- 
ened nim from another ; a more subtle^ and conse- 
quéntly also a more dangerous foe, sought to 
ensnare him. His frequent interoourse with 
Baschmann gradually imparted to hixu, without 
his observing it, a number of ideas which, aingly« 
did not seem to him at all suspicious ; but after- 
wards, collectively taken, formod a basis from 
whence, in time, nothing could have resnlted but, 
firsty Sooinianism ; next, Deism ; then. Natural- 
ism ; and finally, Atheism ; and with it» anti- 
christianity. But his heavenly Guide did not suffer 
it to preml so £ur with him as even to make a 
commenoement of this £B.llinff«away from divine 
truth ; — ^however, it was alreadv bad enough, that 
the atoning sacrifioe of Jesus began to appearto 
him to be an oriental embellishment of the moral 
merits of the Saviour in behalf of men. 

Basohmann was able to express this with so 
much apparent warmth and veneration for the 
Bedeemer^ and with suoh a plausible love to Him, 
that Stillm^ hegan to be persuaded. However, 
happilv it did not prooeed lurther with him ; for 
his religious ideas and frequent experienoe were 
muoh too deeply rooted in ms whole being for him 
to decline frvther, or even to b«(in to do so. 

This State of mind lasted about a year ; and 
a certain illustrious and devout lady will still 
remember a letter of Stilling's written at that tinne, 
which withdrew her aiFection and esteem from him 
for a period,— that is, until his mind had again 
retumed to the truth. 

Thank Qoå, it did return thither 1 — and be 
then observed, with astonishment, how much the 
reproving grace of Grod had gradually withdrawn 
itself from his heart. Sinfnl sensual impulses, 
long ago extinguished, already began to show 
themselves fainUy in his heart, and the inward 
peace of God in his soul had become a distant 
glimmer. The good Shepherd restored him, and 
led him ag^ into the right way ; the sequel of 
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tWfl Mstory §hoirB tlie meani lurød for thiø 

This aberration however was of utility to StUUng, 
in causing him to examine more strictly the 
doctrine of the Atonement ; and he then appre- 
hended it so flimly that no power oan ever depnvo 
him of it. 
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CHAPTER XV 
The following year, in the winter of 1789, the 
reiffning Countess of StoUberg Wernigerode wrote 
to StilÉig to visit her dnring the Easter vacation. 
He answered that he oould not take the journey 
merely for the sake of a visit ; but as soon as 
there were any blind people there, to whom he 
could be serviceable^ he would come. This caused 
the reigning Oount to make it known throughout 
his terStory, that an oculist would visit hun, and 
he that desired his assistance should come to the 
castle of Wemigerodei in the pasiion-wedc. This 
excellent arrangement occasioned the ndiculous 
report that the Count of Wernigerode had ordered 
all the blind people in his dominions to appear m 
the passion-week at his castle, on pam of ten 
rix- dollars fine, m order to be operated upon. 
' On receiving the intelligence that blmd people 
would be there, StiHing set out on his jom-ney 
on Tuesday in the passion-week, on horBeback. 
The youthful spring was in full aotmty; the 
shrubs and bushes were every where «J}«>JdJ?g ^heir 
leaves, and the feoundity of nature filled aU thmgs 
With delight. Staiing had, from his chUdhood, 
always sympathized with nature ; he therefore felt 
highly delighted on this iourney. Durmg the 
wHoie wa^ nothing struc'k him mow than the 
difference between Osterrode at the foot of the 
Harz, and Clausthai on its summit ; at the former, 
the spring was blooming;.at the hitter, onlvtwo 
leaguS. åstant, every thmg was »tiff with iO€^ 
coll, and snow, which lay at least eight feot 

^^n Good Priday evening Stilling »niv^.ffc ^^ 
castle of Wernigerode. ai^a was received with un- 
common kindnSs ml affection by the JamUy of 
the Count Here he found eleveoi persons blind of 
the cataract, who were quartered at th^ castle ^d 
fed from the kitchen. Still"ig performed the 
oDeration upon them on Baster Sunday mommg, 
K the service at church and the surgeon to 
the Count took charge of the bmdmg-up. 

Amongst these blSid people was a younff woman 
of tw«ity^ight years of age, who ha^f^ 
perished in the snow. on her ^ftum home from 
Xndreasber^ to Il«enWg, on the sid^^^^ 
Brocken ; tL snow fell so thick a^^/«^P^*^J*J^,f* - 
length it went over her head and she could 
proW no further; sbe was found after lymg 
twenty-four hours in quiet stupefaction. This 
Mfortunate ooourrence 2ad iojured her heaith no 
otherwSse, than by leaving ter perfectty b^d 
of the cLtaraot ; she now obtamed her sight 

*^' oia man and his aged »ster ^ere »bo «. 
mongst the number. BotE of them had ^ the 
cata^^t for a series of years, and ?^^^\^ «^^ 
other for at least twenty years. When they were 
both oured, and came together agam, their &st 
sensation was astonishment at oach other, and won- 
der at their aged appearanoe. 

The days which Stilling here spent, as In the 
precincts of heaven, wiU remam <»7'' „^^"J^^^^^ 
f n him. A week ailer Easter, he set out agam for 

^ A few 'weeks after this, the worthv må noble fa- 
mily of Wernigerode paased ^^^^^^^^Cl^'^ 
thJr way to Switzerland. Stilling and Selma were 



Yisited by them ; and on this occasion the Coimt 
expressed his intention of being with him again, 
with his feUow-traveUers, on the 12th of September 
following, and that he would then oelebrate his 
birth-day with him. The nobleman kept his word ; 
— on the 12th of September, which was Stilling's 
fiftieth birth-^v, the whole company again arrived 
safe, well, and delighted, in Marburg. 

A good friend in the suite of the Count had given 
Selma a hint of it a few days before. She had 
therefore røepared a large supper in the evening 
to which JElaschmann, with his young noblemen, 
and other worthy Marburg people, were invited. I 
scarcely need mention that the family of the Coings 
were not forgotten on this occasion. Never had 
Stilling's birtn>day been celebrated in such a man- 
ner before. His lecturer's chair was illuminatedj 
and a speech from Raschmann heightened the so- 
lemnity. It was however remarkable, that tho 
jubilee * of Stilling*s life was solemnized in such a 
manner, withont any one thinking that this was 
just his fiftieth birth-day ; the whole happened ii»- 
turally ; — ^it afberwards oocurred to StilUng, and it^ 
then was evident that that evening was a oonseora-' 
tion to a new epoch in his life. 

Soon afterwards, in the autunm of 1789, the va- 
cation oommenced, in which StiUing. took a journey 
into the province of Darmstadt, and from thenoe 
to Neuwied, in order to assist the blind. Rasch- 
mann, his two young pupils, and Selma, aocompa- 
nied him to Frankfort ; he then travelled to Riis- 
selsheim on the Maine, where he oouched the Rev. 
Mr. Sartorius^s lady, and spent nine agreeable days 
ia this reUgious family. This was the place where 
Stilling, With respect to the doctriAe of the Atone- 
'ment, canght himself on the pale horse ; — Sartorius 
was one of the Halle school, or admirers of ^Franke, 
and spoke with Stilling on the truths of religion in 
his style. The conversation was chiefly upon the 
doctrme of the Atonement and imputed righteous- 
ness ; without intending it, he fell into a dispute 
with the pious clergyman upon this subject, and 
now disoovered how far he had abrettdy deviated ; 
his return, therefore, commenced here. 

In Darmstadt also, Stilling oouched several per- 
sons who were suffering from the cataract; and 
there he met with a man who, up to that time, was 
the only one he had fbund labonng under that dis- 
ease, who was willing to remain blind for the honor 
of Gk)d ; for on being informed of Stilling's arrival, 
and told that, with 9ie help of God, he might now 
regain his sight, he replied, very resignedlv, ** The 
~ has laid this cross upon me, and I wiU bear it 



Lord 

to His honor ! '* What a mistaken idea 1 

From Darmstadt, Stilling joumied to Mayenoe, 
where Count Maximilian Von Degenfeld at that 
time resided. Both were desirous of travelling to- 
gether to Neuwied. In the oompany of this noble- 
man he visited Mr. Von Diinewald, celebrated for 
his peculiar musical instrument ; they viewed his 
pretty garden, and then saw and heard the above- 
mentioned instrument, on which the proprietor 
played them a whole symphony, with all tne accom- 
pauying instruments, very naturally and admi- 
rably. 1 know not what became of this instrument 
in the wars, and whether it be not for ever un- 
tuufid. ' 

The next morning they sailed down the Rhinein 
a covered barge. The voyage was this time more 
prosperous than in the year 1770, when the yacht 

• The OeriQAns pay muoh more attention tb the obterraaoe 
of birth-days, anniversaries, &o., than ia customary in thw 
country, and particularly when a space of flfty years haa 
elawed, which ia then cailed a jubilee. This is also especially 
the case. when a conple have Ured together fifty years m Uie 
State of matrimonv ; the ceremony is then anin perfomed, 
and this second ceiebration is oaUed " the golden nuptials. 
^NotetffiheTranslator, 
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upeet on its vemoge to Stnwlmig $ or in 1771, on 
w jonrney home, when StilHng took the same 
trip in the eyening, in a three-boarded boaty and 
sared himself with nis oompanion on board a barge. 
It was a beantifiil morning in antmnn, and the piu> 
pie dawn swelled the sails of the barn in sadi a 
månner thai they performed the six teiuniesy from 
Mayence to Bingen, in three honrs^ This water 
^cornon is ælebrated &r and wide for its roman- 
ce prospeots ; but will never be forgotten by Stil- 
ling, on aceonnt of the nnf ortnnate acddents abore- 
mentioned. At fonr in the aftemoon, they arrived 
at Nenwied, where they met Baschmann, with the 
yoong Connts, and the present Tioe-chancellor of 
the nniversity, at that time professor Erxleben. 
Stilling took up his quarters with this fiiend at the 
Bev. Mt. Ming's ; the rest were lodged in part at 
thecastle. 

This jonmey of Stilling^s to Neawied is ramark- 
able in his histoiT;, from his having for the first 
time become aoquainted with a Morayian ohnreh in 
that phuæ, and attended once at their Snnday's 
worship, when Brother du Vemoy preaehed an ex- 
cellent sermon. The whole made a deep impression 
n^n Stilling, and bronght him into ctoeer oontact 
with the Morayians; to which Baschmann also 
contribated mvch, for although he widely differed 
from them in his religions sentiments, yet he spoke 
of them with much esteem and enthusiasm. * Stil- 
ling had always been well disposed towards the 
Moravians, althongh he had many prejndices 
a^nst them, for he had hitherto associatedf solely 
With ^awakened" people, who had much to object 
to the Moravians, and he had previously had no 
opportunity of examining for himself. Notwith- 
staading all this, they were rery estimable in his 
opinion, on aocount ottheir missionary institutions. 

The then reigning Princ^ Johann Frederick 
Alexander, funous for his wisdom and maTim«y of 
tolerance, and who waa far advanced in years, was 
at that time with his consort at his conntry-seat, 
Monrepos, which is two leagnes distant fr^m the 
town, and lies on the summit of a hill, up the yalley, 
from whence there is an incomparable prospect. 
One beantifnl day, he sent his equipage to retch 
the two Marburg i>rofesson3. Endeben and Stilling, 
who dined with this princely pair, and retumed m 
the evening to Neuwied. Here arose an intimate 
relinous ac^uaintance between the old princess and 
Stilfing, which was maintained hy a fively corre- 
spondence until her transition into a bettér life. 
She was bom Burgravine of Kirchborg, was a very 
pious and intelligent lady, and Stilling rejoices at 
the prospect of her welcoming him in the blissfnl 
pUuns of the kingdom of God. 

Afber Stilling Jhad spent a few days here. also, 
in ministering to the blincL he set off again for' 
Marburg, in company wiUi his friend and coUeague 
Erxleben. 

At Wetzlar, Stilling expected with certainty to 
find a letter from Sebnua, but he found none. On 
his entering the parsonage, he observed a kind of 
embarrassment in his friend Machenhauer and his 
lady ; he immediately asked whether there was 
not a letter from Selma. ^ No," answered they ; 
<f Sebna is not wel^ yet she is not dangerously ill ; 
we have to mention this to you, with her kind 
remembrances." This was enougn for Stilling ; he 
instantly took post-horses, and arrived in the after- 
noon at Marburg. 

His daughter Hannah met him quite unexpect- 
edly in the hall ; she had been for half-aryear with 
Selma*s relatives in Swabia, at Eemmathen and 
Wallerstein. Sister Sophia Hohlbach had shewn 
her great kindness ; but she had been brought very 
low by a very vexatious disorder, from which she 
had suffered mexpressibly, and looked very iU. The 



pttenial heari of BtillUng wia rent, and its wonnds 
oled. From Hannah he leamt that her mother 
waa not dangerously iU. 

As he ascended the stairs^ he aaw Selma, pale 
and altered, standing in the comer on the landing- 
place. She received her husband with a tenderfy 
melancholy look^ and smiling through tears, she 
said, ''My dear, be not afraidl — thwe is nothins 
the matter with me." This tranquillized him, and 
he went with her into the room. 

Selma had suffered much in her confinement in 
the spring, and Stilling believed that her present 
indisposition arose from the same cause. She did 
inde^ recover ; but a declaration followed on her 
part wbich plunged his soul, wearied by so many 
tedious and painrul sufferings, into a profound me- 
lancholy. Soon afier his return from Neuwied, 
whUst sitting on the so& with Sélma„ she took him 
by the hiuid, and said, ^ Dear husband, listen to me 
ciumly, and be not melancholy ! I know for a cer- 
tainty that I sh^ die in this confinement. I am 
no lonøer fit to aocompany you through life. I have 
fulfilled that for which God gave me to you ; but 
in future I should be unsuitable for the situation in 
which you are placed. Now, if you desire that I 
should pass the rest of my time quietlv, and then 
die chemulhr, you must promise me that you will 
marry mv niend Eliza Coing; she will be more 
suitable for you than I, and I know that she will 
be a good mother for my children, and an excellent 
consort for you. Now ror once place y ourself above 
what is termed deoorum, and promise me this ! Do, 
my dear, promise it me 1 " The pleading look which 
béamed from her fine blue eyes was indescribable. 
My readers may judge for themselves, how Stil- 
ling felt at that moment. That he could not 
possibly fUlfil her wish, and nromise her that he 
would marry Eliza after her aeath. may be easily 
supposed ; however, he recovered himself, and re- 
phed, ^My dear, you well know that you have 
foreboded your death in every such times and yet 
you have always come safely through. I trust it 
will 1^ be the case this time ; and then consider 
duly, wheUier it is possible to promise what you 
require of me ; for it is opposed to every thinfi" that 
can be oven called propnetv." Selma lookea em- 
barraasedlv around her, and replied, *^t is however 
grievous tnat you cannot place yourself above all 
tnis, in order to satis^ me ! I know for a certainty 
that I shall die ; it is now very different with me 
to what it has beeu before." 

Although Stilling did not place anjr streng faith 
in this presentiment of deatn, yet his mina was 
oppressed by a deep and foreboding melancholy, 
and he took the resolution, from that time, daily to 
pray specially for Selma's life^ which he folfillea. 

Durmg the whole of the wmter, Selma prepared 
for her death, aa for a long joumey. It may be 
supposed how her husband felt on the ocoasion : 
she sought to arrange every thing, and did it all 
with cheerfulness and mental serenity. At the 
same time, she waa constantly seeking to induce her 
husband to marry Eliza, and to make him promise 
her to do so. In this she went incredibly rar ; for 
one evening it happened that Stilling, Selma, and 
Eliza, were sitting quite alone at a round table^ and 
supping together ; when they had nearljr finished, 
Selma looked longingly at Eliza, and said, ^Dear 




speech, 

indescribable. Eliza blushed deeply^ and said, <* Do 
not speak so I God preserve ns from such an event F* 
— and Stilling gave her a kind reproof for her im- 
propcr behaviour. When she found that she coold 
not gain her point with her husband, she applied to 
gooa friends, who she knew had nraoh mflnenoa 
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with Stillings, and entreated them snppliantly, to 
take care thai after her death her wishes might be 
fulfiUed. 

In the spring of 1790, the important period of 
Selma's confinement ^dnally approached. StU- 
Ung's pralers for her hfe became more fervent, but 
she continued alwa^ cahn. On the eleventh of 
May, she was hap^ily delivered of a son, and was 
weu, according to circumstances. Stilling felt very 
happ7, and gave Grod thanks ; he then tenderly 
reproached tne dear invalid for her presentiment ; 
but she looked at him seriously, and said verj im- 
pressively, ''Dear husband, all is not over yet." 
For five davs she was very well, sudded her child, 
and was cheerfiil ; but on the sixth, an eruption 
1»'oke out, she e;rew ver^ ill, and Stilling became 
greatly alarme£ Her niend Eliza came to wait 
upon ner, in which she was faithfuUy assisted by 
Hannah. Madame Going came also every day, and 
occasionally reUeved her daughter. 

StilUn^^ nad still biopes of her recovery ; but, as 
he was sitting one aftemoon alone by her bedside, 
he perceived that she began to speak irrationally, 
and to pull and straif hten the bed-clothes. He ran 
out into the open air, through the Kenthof gate, 
and then through the beech-wood about the castle- 
hill, and prayed from his inmost soul, so that it 
might have penetrated to the very highest heaven 
— ^not for Selma's life, for he did not expect a mi- 
racle, but for strength for his weary soul, in order 
to be able to bear this severe stroke. 

This nrayer was heard ; he retumed home tran- 
quilli^ed ; the peace of God reigned in his breast ; 
he had offered up this great saCTifice to the Lord, 
who had graciously accepted it. Afber that time, 
he only saw Selma twice for a few moments ; for 
his physical nature suffered too much, and it was 
apprehended she could not bear it. He therefore 
sunered himself to be advised, and kept at a dis- 
tance. 

On the aftemoon of the followinc^ da^, he went 
again to her ; — she had already a locked jaw ; Eliza 
was reposing upon the sofa ; Selma lifted up her 
half-closed eyes, looked wistfuUyat her husband, 
and then beckoned to Eliza. Stilling cast down his 
cyes,4bid departed. 

The next morning he went to her bed once more ; 
— he wiU never forget the sight ! the dawn of eter- 
nity beamed on her countenance. ** Is it well with 
vou I ** asked he. She audibly whispered through 
her closely-fastened teeth, *'Oyes!'' Stilling tot- 
tered away, and saw her no more ; for strong as his 
spirit was, yet his physical nature and his heart 
were shaJcen. Nor could Eliza bear to see her 
friend expire ; but Madame Coing closed her eyes. 
She departed this life the following night, on the 
23rd of May, at one o'clock. They came weeping 
to Stilling's bed to inform him of it : ** Lord, thy 
will be done ! " waa his reply. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Selma dead ! — ^the woman of whom Stilling was so 
proud, dead I — that is B&ying much ! Though pro- 
found jpeace reigned in his soul, still his state and 
condition were indescribable ; — his frame was 
dreadfully shaken ; the spasmodic complaint which 
continually tormented him, had alrc^idy excited 
his nervous system to a high degree, and this 
stroke might have entirely mined it, if the 
patemal goodness of God had not supported him ; 
or, to speak in fiEusdiionable terms, u he had not 
had so strong a constitution. Death and silence 
now environed him. At Christina*s departure, he 
had been so much prepared, b^ previous wearisome 
snfferings, that it was a rehe^ an aUeviation to 
him ; but now it waa quite different. 



^ That Selma was in the right when she said she 
was no longer suitable for his mode of life, he 
began, indeed, clearl^ to see, and in the sequel^ 
found it true ; but stiU her departure was heart* 
rending and dreadfnl to him ; — she had been much 
to him ; and had been a striking instrument in 
the hånd of his heavenly Guide, with reference to 
him*: but now she was no more. 

Stilling, when he married Selma^ had never 
been amone;st people of high rank. Much still 
adhered to mm m>m his parentage and education ; 
in his whole Ufe and deportment, gait and gestures, 
eatin^ and drinking, and in his mode of address, 
especially in his intercourse with people of rank, he 
conductéd himself so that his low origin was imme- 
diately observed ; he always did either too much 
or too little in a tiiine. Selma, who was an accom- 

{)lished lady, polished aU this away completely ; at 
east, the observation was never afterwards made 
that Stilling was deficient in gqod breeding ; for 
it afterwards appeared that he was destmed to 
associate with persons of the highest class. 

But ;she was, particularly with reference to hi« 
debts, a helping angel sent from God. She was 
an excellent housekeeper; — with a very moderate 
income, in Lautem and Heidelberg, she had 
liquidated above two thousand guilders of debt, by 
which fljl the creditors were so pacified that tliB 
rest were content, and willingly waited. But the 
chief thing was, that immediately after she had 
married Stilling, she tranquilUzed his soul, which 
had be^i ^tormented by the miserable, unfeeling, 
and mercenary spirit of unmerciful creditors, in 
such a manner, that he knew not what to think 
of it ; from a storm, which threatened him every 
moment with shipwrcck, she placed him on dry 
land. ''Attend to your vocation," said she ; ** trou« 
ble yourself about nothing, and commit the care to 
me;*' and she faithfully kept her word. Selma 
had been, therefore, during the nine years in which 
they hv^^together in the marnage state, a conti- 
nual means of happiness to Stilling. 

When she declared that she was no longer a 
suitable companion for Stilling, though this decla- 
ration was perfectly correct, yet I must entreat 
every reader not to think any evil on that account, 
nor to imagine any. Selma possessed an extremely 
noble character; she was an excellent wife; but 
there are situations and circumstances for which 
even the most excellent of mankind ace nnsuit- 
able. 

Stilling's guidance was always ^stematic ; or 
lather, 8ie phm according to which he was led, 
was always so manifest, that every acute observer 
perceived it, Raschmann also saw through it ; 
— ^he oflen regarded Stilling with astonishment, and 
said, <^Proviaence must have somethinc^ peculiar 
in view with reference to you, for all the trifling 
as well as important evenis which have befallen 
you, tend to some great object, which still lies 
hidden in the obscurity of the future." Stilling 
likewise felt this perceptibly, and it hnmbled him 
in the dust ; but it gave him also courage and 
boldness to struggle forward in the path of conflict ; 
and it may easuy be supposed how much such a 
gniidance promotes true Christianity, and faith in 
the Redeemer of the world. 

Selma laya lifelcss corpse. — ^Hannah, a girl of 
sixteen years and-a-half old, now seized wiUi 
courage and resolution the helm of the house- 
keepin^, in which she was assisted by a worthy 
and faithful maid-servant, whom Selma had 
engaged in Lautem, and who, under her instruc- 
tions, had become an able housekeeper. 

Of six children, which Selma had bome, three 
were still alive : Lisette, Caroline, and the orphan 
Buckling which she had forsaken. Lisette was 
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foor yean mtd-a-qiiarter, and Carolind two years 
and-a-half old. Selma herself had not compieted 
her thirtieth year when ehe died, and yet had 
accomplished so much. It is singular that in her 
bridal-days she said to Stilling, *«You wUl not have 
me long, for I shall not live to be thirty yeora old ; 
a remarkable man in Dettineen told me so.'' . 

However faithfiil and wdl-intentioned Hannah 
was, vet she was not at that time capable of un- 
dertaking the bringing-np of her little sisters ; bnt 
the departed saint had already provided for this ; 
for she had arranged that Lisette should be 
taken to her friend Madame Mie^, at Heidelb«^, 
nntil her father had married agam, and Caroline 
was to remain, for the same lengtn of time, with 
another good friend, who lived some miles distant 
from Marburg. The first arrangement was cajv 
ried into eftect some weeks after. Stilling sent 
her, with a maid-servant, to Frankfort, to the 
house of his friend Kraft, whence she was fetched 
by Madame Mieg ; but Madame Coing took Garo* 
line, for she said, ** It was hard that two children 
should be removed, both at once, from their 
deeply-sorrowing parent, and to sudi a distance." 
Stilling was satisfied with this ; for he was con- 
vinced Selma would have committed both the 
children to £liz% if it had not been eontranr to 
decorum, which now enjoined him to withdi'aw 
himself a little from the family of the Coings, in 
whose place another friend pressed forward with 
hisaid. 

The present privr-counsellor and govemment- 
director Riess, of Marburg, was at that time 
govemment-advocate, and commissary for the 
management of the University estates, to which 
Stilling had been also appointed treasurer from 
the beginning; both knew and loved each other. 
Scarcely, therefore, had Selma expired, when 
Biess came and undertook all the arrangements 
which circumstances required ; whilst Stilnng was 
taken home to his house, where he continued till 
all was over. His good consort immediately took 
away the little suckline, and provided a nurse for 
it, whilst Riess gave the necessary orders for the 
interment of the corpse, so that Stilling had no 
occasion whatever to trouble himself in the least. 
The child was baptized in Riess's house ; who, 
with Coiug, Bascnmann, and the Oounts, who 
offered themselves, were the sponsors. Snch 
actions will be eventually highly esteemed ; Riess 
and Stilling are friends for eternity, and there it 
will be easier to speak of such things than here. 

The first thing that Stilling undertook for his 
consolation, waa to send for his aged father, 
Wilhelm Stilling. The venerable old man, now 
seventy-four years of age, and severely tried in the 
school of affliction, came without delay ; his peace 
of soul and resignation imparted consolation also 
to his son, who resembles him. He remained 
with him about a fortnight ; durin|; which time 
Stilling regained in some measure his serenity, to 
which also Selma's last will contributed much. 
That he must marry again was a matter of course, 
for he required some one to bring up his children, 
and keep his house ; because it was not proper that 
Hannah should trifie away her prospeéts of happi- 
iness for lhe sake of her father's housekeepmg. 
How bem^cial therefore it was that the legitimate 
possessor bf his heart should have appointed her 
successor, sSaå that in such a manner that Stilling 
himself wonld have made no other choice ! 

He who haa not experienced it, cannot believe 
how consolatory it is to a widower to know that 
his departed consort approved of his choice ; — ^and 
here was more than approbation. 

After the period hiad elapsed which decorum 
determines and Uxe laws prescribe, Stilling paid 



his addresses to "SUm ; whose pårents, M well ai 
herself, made him again happy by their affectionate 
consent. The gracious good pleasure of God in 
this nnion^ the acoomplisned will of the departed 
Selma^ and the kind wishes and approbation oi 
aU good men, imparted to his soul a peaoe which 
cannot be described. From that time, Éliza un- 
dertook Caroline^s eduoation; she also visited 
Hannah, and assisted her with her advice; and 
Stilling had now a friend with whom he could con« 
verse with nnlimited confidence. 

The twelfth of Septonber, which bad been so 
brilliantly celebrated the previoua antumn, now 

f again approached. Stilling had, since then, strug- 
led through a year of painful suffering. The 
ereditary l'rince of Hesse was at that time study- 
ing in Marburg, to whom Stilling ^ve instruction 
four times a week ; the prince invited him to din- 
ner on his birth-day, together with father Coing; 
and his natal day was celebrated in the evening at 
the house of the latter. 

The nineteenth of Novembor, the day of the 
hol^r Elizabeth, had alwavs been observeid in the 
family of the Duisings, the ladies of which also 
^nerally bore that name. With respect to £liz% 
it was likewise particularly remarkable, because 
she is properly tnrioe called Elizabeth; she was 
bom on the 9th of May, 1766, and had three 
such sponsors at her baptism as probably few 

g»rsons have had. These were, her grandmother 
uising ; the mother of the latter, Tulteius ; aad 
her mother, consequently Eliza's great^reat- 
grandmother. Madame Von Hamm $ — ^these three 
matrons, her grandmother, great^grandmother, 
and great-great-grandmother, were present at the 
baptism ; and the latter. Madame Von Hamm, pre- 
sided at the christening-dinner. All the three 
ladies bore the name of Elizabeth. Thia '^ Eliz- 
abeth-day" was fixed for Stilling and Eliza's nup« 
tials. He first read his four lectures, instructed 
the prince for an hour, and then proceeded to the 
house of the Coings, where the marriage*ceremony 
was to be performed. The Elector of Hesse 
expressed his high approbation of this fidelity to 
the duties of his office, although at the same time 
he reproached him severely for marrying again so 
soon. 

Eliza's pax'ents had invited seyeral friends to the 
marria£;e-supper ; and the reformed minister, 
Schlarbaum, a sure and tried friend of Stillbig^ 
performed the ceremony. He and his ftmily were 
very beneficial companions to Stilling on his path, 
duiing his residenoe at Marburg. 

Between the ceremony and the supper, Stilling 
played on the piano-forte the following verses ; 
and Hannah sang them with her silver voioe »— 

" AscBND, my spirit* to the thfoae 
Of Him who rules above t 
"Who visibly hath lod thee on, 
With all a parent's love. 

Father of all created things. 

In air, or earth, or ak;^, 
To Thee my heart its tribute brings, 

Thou Author of Sts joy t 

The radiance of the momisg light 

Beazn'd on my flowery way, 
^d with a flood of new deUght 

Thou crown'dst each pauing dsy, 

Selna, thy glft» with aiding hånd, 

Walk'd lovely at mv side ; 
And all my erieCi, at her eommaad« 

Consumea away and died s 

When suddenly, thegloom of nSght 

Obscured my radiaat mom ; 
Thy lightnings fiU'd my aool with fright, 

And left me quite forlorn. 

The corpse of Selma sank in dust ; 

Her spirit burs t its clod ; 
Be strong,' it said. * beUevé aad tnst ; * 
And thea it •ou'd to Ood;-« 
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'B« now Slixa thine ; 
For thou shalt by her love be eheera, 
S'en as thou vast with mine.' 

A sacred stillness reign'd aroond, 

And I wa« left aloné : 
I cried. though plunoed in grief profooad, 

•Thy iriU, O God M done I * 

Agatn. thy kind, benignant eye 

Seam'aonmegraciously; 
And the deseended from the sky, 

Whom BelmagaTe to me. 

Now, Lord, before thy throne ire bow $ 

Oh may we happy be I 
And klndly make our cup o'erflow 

With true felicity. 

The leeds of pure beneficence 

Which we in hope would «ow,— 
A ffraclous shower. O Lord, difpenM« 

And oauie the seed to grow« 

O let Elisa, at my side, 

Thy Tichest blessings see t * 
'With me the day of grief abide. 

And bend the suppliant knee. 

Then listen to the anzious sighs 

Which from our hearts ascend, 
That long to gain perfection'a priie. 

And erer upwards tend. 

Father ! thus to our joumey'i end 

Conduct UB hånd in hånd ; 
Until before thy face we bend. 

Home, in our natire land 1 *' 

The evening was roent cheerfuUy and liappily ; 
and a new course of life now ooxnmencedi whioh 
gradually distingoished itself from evety former 
period, and brought Stilling neorer to his peculior 
destiny. Eliza cheerfully commenced her new 
cphere of action, in confidence in God ; and soon 
found, what a £nend had already observed to her, 
that it was no easy matter to treieul the uune path 
with Stilling. She has hitherto fidthfully and firmly 
accompanied him on his pilgrimage ; and has often 
and variously made it evident that die imderetands 
how to be Stillinff's consort. 

Some weeks béfore StiUing's maniage^ Basch- 
mann and the yotmg Counts, his pupUs, lefb Har- 
burg. He was a oomet, whioh aocompanied the 
planet Stilling for a pwiod on its course, and made 
the latter féel the innnence of its atmosphere. 

He had certa^y, in one respeot, operated pre- 
judicially on Stilling^, aa before mentioned ; but this 
impression soon vanished in the new fEkmily-circle, 
andhe becameafterwardsythronghother o6operating 
causes, still more firmly gronnded in the dootrine of 
the Atonement than before. But on the other hånd, 
RAschroann belonged, in a remarkable manner, to 
the instruments of Stilling's improvement ; through 
him. he leamt greaU mytteriouåf and important thingsg 
ihings which were of an extentive and eomprehennvt na- 
ture. That which Barmel and the triumph qfphilosophy 
intend to relattt and relate correctlyt in the nuUnf but 
erroneotuly in the detailt wat now nuiae known to him, 

It must not, however, be supposed that Rasch- 
mann purposely instructed Stilling in all this. The 
truth was, he was vety talkative ; so that when he 
had invited his frien& to see him, some monel or 
other oontinually made its appearance; aad, as 
Stilling had a good memory, he retained correotly 
every thing he heard, and thus leamt, in the three 
years whioh Raschmann spent at Marburg,the whole 
connexion of Uiat system of philosophy which has 
subsequently produced such great'and dreadful 
phenomena in the ecdesiastical and ]poUtical hori- 
zon ; and when he connected that which he himself 
had learnt and read, with the fragments above-men- 
tioned, and rectified one by the other, a correct and 
true whole resulted from it. How useful and ne- 
cessary this knowledge was, is still, and wiU be in 
future to Stilling, may be judged of by those who 
have a clear insight into the object of their exist- 
ence. 



CHAPTER XVn. 



Trx first weeks after Eliza's marriage wøre plea- 
sant, and her path was strewed with nowers. Still- 
ing had also no other affliotion but his tormenting ~ 
s^modic attack ; but a fortnight before Christmas, 
his .constant house-friend again appeared in a very 
serious manner. 

Hannah, from her youth up, had frequently 
suffered dreadfully from a letter on the left 
cheek ; Selma had employed every possible means 
to deliver her from it, and Eliza oontinued the 
attempt with all zeal. Just at that time, there 
came a oelebrated physioian to IMDarburg, who was 
also oonsulted, and he presoribed the extemal ap- 
pUcation of the sublimate of meroury. Now, whe- 
ther it was this, or a predisposition mherited from 
her late mother, Christina^ or both together, that 
produæd such dreadful oonsequenoes, I Imow not 
— ^Hannah was seieed, about the time above-men- 
tioned, with the most dreadful hysteric fits. These 
attaoks, so painfully exciting to fivery beholder, 
were particularly terrific to JBliza; who, besides 
this, was in the nunily-way ; yet, notwithstanding, 
she heroicaUy took courage, and nursed Hanncm 
faithfully. But the Lord graciously preserved her 
from all prejudicial oonseauences. 

This was the first aot of the tragedy ; the seoond 
now followed ; — ^it was a severe and fiery ordeal 
for Stilling, Eliza, and Hanni^ I will relate it, 
for the waming and instruction of the young ; yet 
in such a manner that a oertain fieunLly, whom I 
muoh esteem, will be satisfied. 

Hannah had been requested, in a polite oompany, 
to sin^ and play. She oomplied. What oan be 
more innooent than this f — and yet it was the sole 
ocoasion of passing half-a-year of anxious and pain« 
ful suffering. A young man who was studying 
divinity, and whoseself-will had never been broken, 
whom Hannah had previously never seen, nor even 
heard of, was present on the oceasion. He was so 
enchanted with her singing, that from that period, 
he employed all — and at length the most desperate 
-^means of obtaining possession of her. He first 
i^plied to Stilling for her hånd ; and was told, that 
when he was properly provided for, fio objection 
would be made, if he oould gain Hannah's oonsent. 
But this was not enough by faj* for this ardent 
suiter ; he insisted upon it that the assurance 
should be then given him that she would marry 
him. Haimah finnly declared that she oould never 
love him, nor marrv him ; and that she had never 

S' ven him the smallest oceasion for this application. 
utall this was unavailing. He next applied to 
the parents, and sought to prove to them that it was 
their duty to compel their dau^hter to marry him ; 
and on his proof being found mvalid, he attempted 
violence. He came once, unexpect^dly, into Still- 
ing's house, whilst Stilling was lecturing, and burst 
into the room where Hannah was ; fortunately, she 
had a female fHend with her ^— her father neard 
her anxious cry, and ran thither with brother Co- 
ing, and both of them reproaehed the senseless man 
most bitterly. 

He then took lodgings at an inn immediately op- 
posite, that he might repeat the tragedy at any 
moment ; but on Hannah's being removed to a 
place of safety, he again withdrew. Another time, 
he made his appearance unawares, and acted in 
such a wild and riotous manner that Stilling was 
obliged to shew him the door. He then ran to the 
Goings' house, where Madame Coingwas lying dan- 
gerousljr ill ; but Eliza, who was there just at the 
time, with a streng arm pushed him out of doors. 
He now became desperate $ — ^was fetched back from 
the river, into which he intended to plunge himself ; 
then cast himself on the grouad before Stilling's 
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house ; and was ftt length^ with difficalty, sent back 
to his home, which was some leagnes (ustaat. He 
afterwards roamed abont the coonUy, and aasailed 
Stilling with threatening letters ; so that, at length, 
he was compelled to request the aid of the maips- 
trates, and to procnre his safety in that manner. 

The nnhappy and pitiable vonng man went 
abroady where he died in the bloom of his yeara. 
It wiU not be difficolt for parents, and joung peo- 
pie of both sexes, to derive due advantage and 
appropriate instruction from this melanchol^r affidr, 
iniich was so painful to Stilling and his fiinuly. 

The good Hannah was however happily rewarded 
for this fiery trial. In the villiu|e oi Dexbach, in 
the province of Darmstadt, ^ve leagnes from Mar- 
burg, there was a yonng dergyman of the name of 
Schwarz, who lived in intimate fnendship with 
Stilling, and being still unmarried, kept house with 
his excellent mother and amiable sister. This pious 
and upright man afterwards rendered himself cele- 
brated bv several valuable treatises, particnlarly on 
«The Moral Sciences," *The Rel^ous Teacher," 
elementary works, &c. Hannah and his sister 
Caroline loved each other cordially, and it was she 
who was with Hannah when the student bnrst into 
the room. It was this young lady also who took 
her to Dexbach, to her brother'a house, for safety. 
Through the wise guidance of Grod, and in a Christ- 
ian and becoming manner, there arose between 
Schwarz and Hannah a love which was acceptable 
in His sight, and which was crowned with the con- 
sent of the parents and the patemal goodness of 
God. In the spring of the year 1792, tne marriage 
was solemnized between Schwarz and Hannah m 
Stilling's house. She makes a good wife, a good 
mother of six hopeful children, an excellent as- 
sistent in her husband's seminary, and altogether a 
worthy woman, who causes joy to her virtuous 
husband and her parents. 

The unpleasant afiair with the student oocurred 
in the first half of the year 1791, which was also 
acgrayated by two moumful events. In the month 
of Tebruary died little Franz, the sucklmg which 
Selma lefb behind her, of water in' the head ; and 
Madame Coing also now approached her end. She 
had been in a weak state lor some time, and was 
in ^articular snbject to asthma. By works of love 
which she had performed, iu sitting up at night, 
she had taken cold ; and her Olness now became 
serious and dangerous. Stilling visited her.fre- 
quently ; ^e was tranquil and joyfiil, and met her 
aissolution with an indescribable calmness of soul ; 
and when she expressed anxiety respecting her 
children, Stilling assured her that they should be 
his, if their parents died before him. 

All these moumful events operated so preju- 
dicially on Eliza's health, that she also fell ill, 
though not dangerously so ; however, she was oblig^ 
ed to keep her bed, which pained her the more 
because she was unable to visit her good mother. 
Both the invalids, mother anddaughter, daily inter- 
changed messages ; and each comforted the other 
with the idea that their case was not dangerous. 

One morning early, towards the end of March, 
the melancholy news arrived that Madame Coing 
had departed this Hfe. It was StiUing's lot to 
inform Eliza of it ; this was a painful task, but he 
accomplished it, and then ran to her parents' house. 
As he entered the room, the beloved corpse met 
his eve ; she lay on a field-bed, opposite the door ; 
she had been a very handsome woman, and the 
long-continued and tranquil exercise of a reUgious 
life had ennobled her features imcommonly ; not 
hope^ but the enjoyment of etemal life, beamed 
upon her pallid coimtenance. Father Coin^ stood 
before the corpse ; he smiled at Stilling through 
his teara, and.eaid^ <<Thank God ! she is safe wfth 



Him ! " He monmed ; but in a christian manner. 
There is no conviction more pleasing, or moi« 
heart-elevating, than that of knowing our deax 
departed friends are happy. Father Coing, who 
oeiebrated his birth-day about this time, had in- 
treated Grod for his dear consort as a birth-day »ft, 
but did not obtain it ; Stilling had prayed ha&-a> 
year for Selma's life, but was f3so not hesurd. 

My dear Christian readers, do not suffer snch io- 
stances to deter you from prayer ! It is the Fathei's 
will that we, his children, should ask Him for every 
thing, because this retains us continually in attadi- 
ment to, and dependance npon Him. If He cannot 
grant us that for which we pray, He bestows npon 
us somethii^ better in its stead. We.may rest 
assured that the Lord hears every believing prayer ; 
we always obtain something by it, which we should 
not have obtained without praying, and that, in- 
deed, which is the hest for us. 

When a Christian has made such progress that 
he is able to remain continually in the presence of 
Grod, and has entirely and unreservedly deferred 
his own will to the oniy good will of God, he prays 
incessantly in his inmost soul. The Spiritofthe 
Lord then makes intercession for him with unutte^ 
able sighing ; and then he never prays in vain, for 
the Holy Spirit knows what is the will of God. 
Therefore when He incites the heart to pray for 
something, He at the same time gives faith and 
confidence that the prayer will be heard. The man 
prays, and his prayer is answered. 

Stilling and Eliza, from the commencement of 
their umon, had taken the resolution of havin^ his 
son Jacob, who was a child of the first manWe, 
again at home. He was now seventeen years old, 
and therefore it was time he should begia his aca- 
demical course. He had hitherto been in the 
boarding-school of the worthy, learned, and reve* 
rend Mr. Grimm, at Schluttem, in the neighbour- 
hood of Heilbronn, where he had been eancAted, 
and prepared for fiurther study. Now as Stilling 
could only travel during the vacation, the nest 
Easter holidays were &s.&å upon for the purpose of 
fetching his son ; and Jacob was therefore written 
to, to be at friend Mieg's in Heidelberg, on a day 
appointed, for his parents would come thither and 
meet him. They also determined to take Lisette 
back with them ; for EHza wished to have all the 
four children together, in order to enable her to 
exercise her matemal duties towards them with all 
fideUty ; and that they might likewise afibra a re- 
freshing season and a benScial recreation to father 
Coing and lus children in their profound sorrow, 
thev both resolved to take these dear relatives 
witn them to their friend Kraft in Frankfort, and 
then, on their return from Heidelberg, take them 
back to Marburg. The whole of this plan was car- 
ned into efiect precisely in this manner, during the 
Easter holidays in 1791. 

Soon after their arrival in Heidelberg, Jwob 
also made his appearance. He was become a good 
and worthy youth, who caused joy to his parents. 
He likewise rejoiced to see them, and that he was 
at length about to live with them. But as it respects 
Lisette^' there were difficulties in the wi^. 
Madame Mieg, who had no children, wished 
to keep the girl ; and asserted also that her mo- 
ther, whose heart was attached to the chUd, might 
possibly pay for it with her life if she were removed 
from her. It pained Stilling to the soul to leave 
his little daugnter behind ; and EUza wept ^-J"^ 
believed it was her duty to bring up the children of her 
departed friend, and that they would be eventually 
required at her bands, and not at those of another. 
However, the two piEU'ents contented themselve^ 
and left the dear child m the care of their friend 
Mieg ; — ^thai she was well taken care of will be 
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seen in the seqnel. They then retnmed with iheir 
son to Frankfort. Brothor Coing accompanied 
them on tliis joumey into the Palatinate. 

Afler a snert stay in Frankfort, the whole 
Company commenced their joumey back to Mar- 
burg, where the two professors arrived in suffi- 
cient time to resume their vocatiou and their 
lectures. 

In the autumn of 179 1, Eliza was happily 
brought to bed of a daughter, to whom was given 
the name of Lubecka^ customary in the family of the 
Duisings. With the exception of Stilling's spas- 
modic attack, there was now a small cessation of 
Buffering : but it did not last long ; for Hannah, 
who was betrothed to Schwarz, was ajeain seized 
with the most dreadful hvsteric fits, m>m which, 
however, she was entirely Jreed in a few weeks, by 
that very^ able physician, Michaélis, who is also 
one of Stilling's most intimate friends. 

On new-yeaPs-day, 1792, Stilling was chbsen 
pro-rector of the imiversity. This dignity has 
always been held in high estimation ; but, on the 
other hånd, there is no university in wMch this 
Office is 80 difficult to fill as that of Marburg. 
Stilling entered upon it confiding in Divine assist- 
ance ; and really he needed it^ this year, more 
than ever. 

As Easter, and consequently Hannah's mar- 
riage, was now approaching, Eliza undertook the 
preparation of the dower; and Stilling invited 
nncle £[rafb, with his consort and cMlc&en, and 
likewise his father Wilhelm Stilling, to the wed- 
ding. They all came, and Stilling reckens this 
season as one of the most deliffhtlul in his whole 
life ; — to the crossbearer, Wilhemi Stilling, it was, 
as he himself expressed it, a/oretasie of heaven, 
Schwarz and Hannah were united in Stilling's 
house, amidst the blessings of their parents, grand- 
parents, friends, and relatives ; — their mama£;e is 
a happy one, and it goes well with them. After 
the ceremony, the beloved visitors retumed to their 
hornes. 

A young gentleman had been for some time 
studying at Marburg, who is now the Prussian 
counsellor of administration. Von Vincke. He 
lod ged in Stilling's housei, and dined at his table ; 
he was one of the most excellent young men who 
have ever studied at Marburg. His father, the 
Rev. Dean Yen Vincke, of Hinden, wrete to say that 
he would come durins^ the summer, wiih his lady 
and family, and would visit Stilling and his Eliza. 
They did so, just as the German princes were march- 
ing to Champagne and the Duke of Weimar with his 
regiment passed through Marburg. Stilling now 
became acquainted with this prince, with whom the 
dean and he spent a pleasant aftemoon. Afler this 
agreeable visit, EUza was again ill ; she was in a 
State of pregnancy, which was rendered abortive by 
her illness ; nowever, it passed over happUy, so that 
on the ninth day, the weather being very fine, she 
was again able to go out. They determined there- 
fore to go the garden ; and as Schwarz and Hannah 
were there also to visit their mother, father Coing 
likewise joined the company in the garden. He 
was that aftemoen ^articularly cheerful and hap^y ; 
and as he was afraid of the evening air, wmch 
Eliza also could not bear, he took her by the arm 
and conducted her home ; and as he passed along 
under the garden-wall, the young people strewed 
flowers upon him from above. 

The next morning, at five o'clock, Stilling's 
kitchen-maid came into his room, and requested 
him to come out ; he dressed himself a little, went 
oiit, and found Schwarz and Hannah, pale and 
With downcast éyes, standing in the room oppo- 
sate. « Dear fatner," beean Schwarz, ** what you 
i^ve 80 often foreboded has occurred ;— father I 



Goine: is no more!" These words penetrated 
Stilling like a thunderbolt, through and through, 
and With it the consideration ot his Eliza, who 
was still so weak, and who loved her father so 
tenderly ! However, he took coura^, went to her 
bedside, and said, *' Eliz% a dear fnend is dead 1" 
She answered, ^ What 1 — Hannah ?" for she also 
was in the family-way. ** No,*' replied he ; " it is 
father Coing 1" Éliza srieved verymuch for her 
father ; — ^however, she bore it with Christian resig- 
nation. Nevertheless, the shock laid the basis for 
a painful affliction, which she has ever since had to 
bear. Stilling now hastened to the dear family ; — 
they were all three standinjgf in the room, weeping. 
Stiuing embraoed and kissed them, and said, 
** You are now all three my children ; as soen as it 
is possible, remove to my house." This accord- 
ingiy took place, as soen as the corpse was 
interred. Itesiding together with this dear family 
was, in the sequel, indescribably beneficial and 
consoling to Stilling, as will be subsequently seon. 
Father Coing had been seized with symptoms of 
suffocation, uie physician had been caOled, and sdl 

Sossible means used to save him, but in vain. He 
eclared very calmly that he was ready to die. He 
was 'an excellent man, and his blessing rests upon 
his ciiildren. 

The most important period of Stillinjg'B life now 
conmiences ; — changes took place in him and out 
of him, which gave his whole being a very im- 
portant direction, and prepared him for the situa- 
tion he was eventually to fiH. 

Soen after father Coing's death, the time arrived 
when, as pro-rector of the University of Marburg, 
he was omiged, in company with the govemment 
commissary, to travel to liower Hesse, in order to 
visit the districts there under the iurisdiction of 
the University, and to sell the tithe belonging to it 
to the highest bidder. The two friends, Riess and 
Stilling, therefore set out on the joumey ; and the 
latter took Eliza with him, in order to afford her 
recreation and amusement, and to accelerate her 
recovery; for her illness, and in particular, her 
fethei^s sudden death, had brought her very low. 
After executing the duties of their office. Stilling 
retumed with her, by wa^ of Cassel, to Marburg. 
At Cassel, and even ]jreviously, Eliza observed an 
unpleasant sensation mwardly^ in the neck; this 
feeling became strenger en arriving at Cassel ; and 
there arose an involuntary and occasional cenvul- 
sive movement of the head towards the right side, 
but still it was net perceptible by others. She 
traveUed home, and attended to her domestic duties. 

The autumnal vacation again approached. Their 
uncle Kraft, at Fiankfort, wrete that there was a 
rich blind Jewess in that town. who wished to be 
couched for the cataract by Stilling, and that she 
would gladly pay the expences of his joumey, if he 
would come and admmister his aid. Stilling 
assented to this ; but required, first, to procure 
permission from Cassel, because the pro-rector of 
Marburg was not at liberty to pEuss a night out oz 
the town. He obtained the permission, and conse- 
quently confided his office to the ex-pro-rector, and 
set out for Frankfort, accompanied by his Eliza. 
On arriving towards evening at Vilbel, a beautiful 
village on the Nidda, two leagues from Frankfort, 
as they were stopping before an inn to feed the 
horses, the hostess came out to the coach, and 
said, with an anxious expression of countenance^ 
"Oh, are you aware that the French have entered the 
empire, and* have already taken Svire V* This in- 
telligence penetrated through Stilung's whole exist- 
ence like an electric shock ; but still he hoped that 
it was a mere report, and that the matter might 
not be so bad; he therefore centinued his joumey 
to Frankfort with his attendants, and took up hiå 
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reridenoe vnik Mr. Kraft. Hé there leamt that the 
newB wafl but too true in its whole extent, and 
that the whole citv wfM in a state of apprehenaion 
and disturbanoe. It is quite requisite that I make 
a few observationø here, on the singular effects 
whioh this information pioduced in Stuling's souL 

King Louifl the Fourteenth of Frances £fter him 
the Duke of Orleans, who wai regent^ and finally, 
Loui« the Fifteenth, had in the oourse of a centurjr 
introdnoed an unexampled deffree bf luxury into 
Franoe. A nation that is suuk in voluptuousness, 
and whose nenres are weakened by eveiy species of 
liæntiousness, reæives the witty densions of a 
Voltaire as philosoph^, and the sophistical dreams 
of a Rousseau as religion. Hence, a national cha* 
racter naturally anses, which is extremely capti« 
vating, ajgpreeabie, and pleasing to the sensual man ; 
and having that which is diuzling in the system, 
and at the same time possessing an ezternal polish, 
It becomes interestinff even to the refleoting mind, 
and therefore gains tne approbation of every cttlti- 
vated nation. 

It was for this reason alao, that our Grerman 
nobility, both high and low, re^ded France as the 
ohief school for politeness, good breeding, and — nuh 
raUty I They were ashamed of the powerral German 
language, and spoke French ; French adventurers, 
friseurs, and— any thing, if they were but French — 
were ohosen as the tutors of future rulers ; and 
very frequentlv, French milliners were appointed 
ffovernesses of our princesses, countesses, and 
mdies. The German national character, and reli- 
gion along with it, went out of fashion, and was 
consigned to the lumber-room. 

Leamed men, and ^ theologiaos in particular, 
were now desirous of giving their advice and assist- 
ance ; and for this purpose, they chose — the way of 
accommodation. They sought to make peace 
between Christ and Beual ; — each was to ffive way 
a little; Christ was to annul the dogmas ot the doc* 
trines of faith, and Belial to forbid gross vices, and 
both were in future to recognize nothing as the 
basis of religion but moraiity ; for they were agreed 
upon this, that the latter must be beUeved and 
taugfu f but as for ihe jpmformance^^it was left to Uie 
liberty of every individual, which must be held sa- 
cred, and be by no means infringed upon. This 
Christo-Belial system was then, par honneur de Ultre, 
to be called christian doctrvMi in order not too 
^ossly to offend Christ and his true worshippers. 
Thus arose the inteUectual enlightening, so much 
esteemed in the present day, and the neology of 
the Christian religion. 

But I earnestly beg that I ma^ not be mistaken. 
None of these men voluntaril^ intended to make 
peace between Christ and Behal, especially as the 
existence of the latter was no longer believed ; but 
the basis of all human ideas, which imperceptibly 
inslnuates itself from youth up into the essence of 
human reflection, opinion, and mference, and which, 
if the individual be not veiy watchful, urges itself 
npon him quite involuntarUy by the spint of the 
times, altered the moral principle and reason in 
such a manner that people now jound much in the 
Bible that was pronounced superstitions, ridiculous, 
and absurd, and therefore placed themselves above 
every thing ; and then, with this spurious principle, 
and altered organ of iuvestigation, undertook — the 
boldest enterprise of all — ihe rev'uwn qf the Bible, 
that andent and sacred relic 1 Thus arose the 
beginning of the great falling-away, so clearly fore- 
told by uhrist and his apostles, and especially by 
Paul, who at the same time asserts that soon after, 
the man of «tn, the incannaie Satan, should appear, 
lind be hurled into the abyss by the sudden mani- 
festation of the Lord. 

These great and important views of thø present 



state of Christendom and the kingdom of Gbd, had 
gradually arisen in Stilling's mind durin^ a long 
course of years, partly from the study of history, 
partly from observing the signs of the tiines, partly 
by the diligent reading and studying the prophecies 
of scripture, and partly by^ secret commumcatiom 
from igreat men ; and their importance filled his 
soul. xo this, another observation, no less im- 
portant^ was addedf which was in unison with the 
former. 

He had observed the origin of an eztensiye 
alliance amongst people of afl ranks ; had seen its 
increase and ^rogress, and had become acquainted 
with its principleSy which had no less an object in 
view thaa the changing of the Christian reli^on 
into natural religion, and of the monarchical iorm 
of eovemment mto democratic republics, or at 
lea^ into an onobserved direction of the mling 
powers ; and he had leamt, by the wonderful guid- 
ance of Providence;, from Itaschmann, how far the 
thing had alreadv prospered, and this just at the 
time when the french revolution broke out. He 
knew in what degree his countrymen who belonged 
to this alliance stood in agreement with the French 
demagogues, and therefore was sufficiently informed 
with respect to the state of the times and their con- 
nection with biblical prophecy. 

The result of all these ideas in Stilling*s soul was^ 
that G^rmany, because of its playing the harlot 
with France, would be severely punished bj this 
véry power. He foresaw the great conflict by 
which the chastisement would be mflioted, for men 
are punished by that through which they have 
sinn^; and as the falling-away increased with 
rapid strides, he already remotely foreboded the 
founding of tlie kingdom of the ^man of sin/' That 
all this was really so— that is, that these ideaa 
really existed in Stilling's soul before any one 
thought of the French revolution and its conse- 
quences, — ^is evident from certain passages in his 
writings, and particularly from an oration he made 
in 1786, before the Electoral German Society at 
Manheim, but which, for reasons that may be easily 
conceived, did not appear in print. But with all Jus 
ideas and convictions, he had not supposed that the 
storm would so rapidly and suddenly break out 
over Grermany. He conceived, it is true, that the 
Frendi revolution would lay the remote basis for 
the last great conflict between light and darkness, 
but he nad no presentiment that this conflict was 
so near ; for he did not doubt that the imited 
forces of the German princes would conquer 
Franoe. But now, when ne leamt that the result 
was quite different, his feelings were indescribable. 
On the one hånd, was the approachiiig fulfilmeflt 
of such expectations as exceed the highest wishes 
of the Chnstian ; and on the other, expectations 
also of unheard-of sufferings and afilictions, whicn 
the injpending mighty conflict would unavoi^oiy 
bring with it. Truly, this was a state of mind tne 
wei^t of which might have easily pressed to tne 

Sound a man who had suffered so much ana 
boured so hard, and stiU laboured, if Proyidence 
had not intended to preserve hiipi for objects oi 
importance. 

ft might be supposed that this of itself was a 
suflicient ordeal ; but just at this very ?°^T 
season, a particular heat was added, whicn tn 
Great Bemier, for reasons kuown to Him aionej 
found it needful to permit. I have mentionea 
abovoj that Eliza, by a fright in a weak st^ 
from mdisposition, had been seized ^^*^.*/?^^ 
sive motion of the head towards the right » • 
Hitherto the evil had not been very <^^^^^ii 
but it now became terrible and dreadful botn 
herself and her husband ; for on the second daj . 
her abode in R»nkfort» a temfic aJam was pprtw* 
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tliat ihe SVenoh iriire on the maaroh. The raa^ 
tratee aasfimbled on the Bomer ; water-caidcs were 
filled in order to extingaish fire during the bom- 
bardment, &o. }— in a word, the general panio waa 
indescribable. With respeet to Eliza, uiere was 
also another connderation :p-*the UniYergitv of Mar* 
burg forms one of the Hessian states, Stilling was 
its pro-rector, and its sovereign was at war with 
Fi'ance. There was therefore nothing more pro- 
bable than that the French, on entering Frank- 
fort, would send Stilling as a hostage to Franoe. 
This was too much for £liza, who tenderl^ loved 
her husband ; — her head now moved continually 
towards the right shoiUder, and the whole of the 
npper part of her body was thereby distorted. 
Eliza sufiered much from it, and Stilung thought 
he should have died in the midst of so much misery. 
Eiiza had naturally a straight and fine figure, but 
now a disagreeable and sufiering form; it was 
scarcely to oe endured. Bésides all this, it was 
utterly impossible to leave the town ; they were 
thereiore imder the necessity of remaining there 
that day and the next, when it appear^ that 
the French first intended to take Mayence. Stil- 
ling now found an opportunity for departing ; and 
as the Jewess was incurably blind, he travelled 
back again with Eliza to Marburg. Every possible 
means were attempted to deliver the worthy wo- 
man from her affliction, but every thing has been 
hitherto in vain. She has suffered in this way 
for more than eleven years ; it is certainly 
rather better now than at that time, but it is still a 
very heavy cross for herself and her husband to 
bear. 

StilUng faithfully persevered in the discharge of 
his omce as pro*rector and professor, and Eliza 
bore her affliction as becoines a Christian ;--'to 
this was now joined the fear of being attacked by 
the French. The Elector retumed, it is true, 
about the beginning of October ; but his troops 
followed him very slowly, on account of the bad- 
ness of the weather. Hesse and the whole countrv 
was therefore unprotected, and the French general, 
Custine, could have acted as he liked. If his 
courage and his understanding had been as large as 
his whiskers and mustachios, the ^eater part of 
Germany would have lost its political existence ; 
for the general feeling was, at that time, fevolu- 
tionary, and favourable to France. 

However, it was not then known what Custine^s 
intentions were, and it was necessary to be pre- 
pared for every thing. His troops ravaged the Wet- 
terau, and at times the thunder of their cannon 
was heard. All prepared for flight, with the ex* 
ception of the heads of the college, who dared not 
leave their posts ; consequently Stilling, as well as 
the rest, was obliged to remain. This situation of 
things extremely dppressed his soul, which was 
already harassed on all sides. 

One Sunda^ morning, towards the end of Octo- 
ber, the ternble report was spread in the town, 
that the French were near at hånd, and coming 
down the Lahnberg. Stilling's anxiety now became 
insupportable. He fell on his knees in his study, 
and besought the Lord, with tears, for strength 
and consolation ; his eyes then fell upon a little 
text-book, which stood before him amongst other 
hooks ; he felt incited in his mind to open it ; and 
on doing so, he found the text, ** I wiU lift up mine 
eyes to the hills, from whence cometh my help ; 
my help cometh from the Lord," Slq, He opened 
it again, and found, *^ I will be a wall of fire round 
libout them," &c. He rose up encouraged and 
comforted, and from that time he was no longer 
afraid of the French ; nor did any of them come, 
and the Pmssians and Hessians soon after approach- 
ed, I^ankforiwasretaken, aadlÆsyenoe pesi^ged. 



Here I must make two observatioxiSi which none 
of my readers will take amiss. 

1. The opening upon passages of Scripture, in 
order to asoertain the will of Tjcod, or even the fu- 
ture, is certainly an abuse of the Holy Scriptures, 
and not j^ermitted to a Christian. If a person wish- 
es to do it in order to derive consolation from the 
divine word, it ought to be done in complete resig- 
nation and submission to the will of God ; but he 
ought not to be cast down or discouraged, if he 
hits upon a ]passage which is not of a consolinff 
nature. Cuttmg for a text is no means which God 
has ever appointed for anv object ; — ^it is a kind of 
lot ; ond this is a saored thing which ought not to 
be profaned. 

2. Stilling's extreme timidity may possibly 
excite, in some^ unfavourable ideas of hun, as if h» 
were a man devoid of courage. To this it may be 
answered, that StilUne trembles at ever^ danffer, 
whether great or smaU, before it is reabzed : but 
when it arrives he is confident and courageous. 
even in the greatest trials. This is the natura! 
consequence of long-endured sufierings ; — we fear 
them, because we know their pain ; and endure 
them with confidence, because we are accustomed 
to bear them, and are acquainted with their bliss- 
fiil results. 

Stilling was invited by the worthy family of the 
Yon Yinckes to visit them at Prussian Min den 
during the next Easter vacation. He thankfuUy 
accepted this invitation ; and his inmate, young 
Von Yinoke, and some friends from Cassel, accom- 
panied him. Stilling suffered much on this joumey, 
from spasms in the stomach ; the weather was raw, 
and he rode thither on horseback. He also accom- 
panied the family above-mentioned to their sump- 
tuous manorial residence of Ostenwalde, four 
leases from Osnabruck, and then travelied home 
agam by way of Detmold. 

Stilling became acquainted with several remark- 
able individuals on this joumey, with some of 
whom he entered into an intimate and friendly 
connection ; namely, the lately-deceased Princess 
Juliana of Biickeburg, Kleuker of Osnabruck 
(who had however alreiady visited Stilling in Mar- 
burg), Moser and his danghter. Madame Yon 
Yoight, the Princess Christina of Lippe Detmold, 
the three divines — Ewald, Passavant, and Yon 
Colin, and Doctor Scherf, physician to the prince 
of Lippe. All these worthy individuals manifested 
respeet and kindness to Stilling. There was also 
then living in Detmold a very worthy matron, the 
widow of the late Superintendant-general Stosch, 
with her daughters, the eldest of whom had been 
Selma's intimate friend. Stilling visited her, and 
was received with affecting tendemess. On takine 
leave, the venerable woman fell on his neck, and 
said, ^' If we see each other no more in this world, 
prsiy for me, tliat the Lord would perfect that 
which concems me, in order that I may be able 
eventually to embrace you again in his kingdom 
with more joy than at present?* 

On Stilling's return from this joumey to Mar« 
burg, when he came to his house-door, Eliza step- 
ped out to receive her husband ; but what a sight ! 
-^ sword plerced his soul ; Eliza stood there, bent 
and crooked ; the motion in her neck conununicat- 
ed itself more violently to the upper part of her 
body ; it was dreadful ! His heart bled with sym- 
pathy and sorrow ; but this was of no avail — ^he was 
compelled to bear it. However, every thing was 
done to cure the sufferer, and the most powerful 
remedies were resorted to ; four halls of mora 
were bumt upon her shoulder, on the bare skin. 
She bore this dreadful pain without uttering a 
word ; but it proved of no Utility. She used bauis. 
especially the shower-batb, which is very powezfiu 
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in its operaiiony but it all ended in notliing. Be- 
ndes tnis affliction, she suffered a second mis- 
carria^, in which her life was really endangered ; 
but With the Divine assistance, she was restored 
again bv the means that were employed. By de- 
^ees, the oonvulsiTe motion in her neck amended 
itself so £ur as to make it, at least, more tolerable. 

In the sprinff of the year 179^ brother Coing 
entered upon the pastoral office, haying been ap- 
pointed to the Beformed Church at uemund, a 
town in the principality of Upper Heasiay nve 
leagues from Marbui^. He had resided above half* 
aryear in Btilling^s house. Coing would have been 
his brother, even thou^h no bond of oonsanguinity 
had endeared hun to hun. 

The most remarkable particular in the history of 
Stillinp's Hfe, during this and the following year, is 
the pubUcation of two works which were peculiarly 
instrumental in determining his final vocation ; 
these were, ^Scenes in the Invisible World," in 
two volumes ; and " Nbstalgia/* * in four volumes^ 
with the key belonging to it. 

The ^ Scenes in the luTisible World," produoed 
an unezpected effect ; they gained Stilling a large 
class of religions readm, I may say with truth and 
without boasting, in every quarter of the globe. 
By their means, the true worshippers of Jesus 
Christ were again made attentive to the man the 
history of whose life had already made an impres- 
■ion upon them ; but the ''Nostalgia" had still 
more particular results ^— it gave the first bias 
to Stillings future pursuits, as Uie sequel will show. 

The on^n of both books is very remarkable, for 
it proyes mcontestibly that Stilling did not oontri- 
bute in the least degree towards the procuring 
cause of his subsequent appointment ; as indeea 
was the case during the whole of his course, as I 
will show at the end of this volume. However, 
with resjrøct to these books, and particulaiiy the 
^ Nostalgia," which proved pecuUany instrumental 
in that respect, it is requisite that I relate their 
origin circumstantially, and according to the pre- 
cise State of the case. 

The <* Scenes in the Invisible World" origin- 
ated as follows. Whilst Baschmann and the Counts 
were at Marbuiv, one evening, in company at his 
house, Wieland^ translation of Lucian was spoken 
of. Baschmann read a few passages from it which 
were extremely comical ; the whole company 
laughed aloud, and every one admired the transla- 
tion as an inimitable master-piece. On a certain 
occasion, this book again occurred to Stilling ; and 
he wrote for it immediately, without reflection. 
Some time after, his conscience smote him for this 
hasty step. *• What !** said the reproving voice in 
his soul, <'thou art about to purchase so valuable 
a book in seven volumes ; and for what purpose ! — 
merely in order to laugh ! Yet thou hast still so 
many debts, and must provide for thy wife and 
£Eunily I And if this were not the case, how much 
assistance mightest thou have afForded bv it to 
some poor sufferer I Thou art buying a book which 
is not even of use to thee in any part of Uiy voca- 
tion, much less necessary." Stuling now stood 
before his judge like a poor criminal who surrenders 
himself at discretion. It was a hard struggle, a 
painful wrestling for grace ; but at lengtn he 
obtained it, and then sought, on his part, to make 
as much reparation for this transgression as possible. 
If Lucian and Wieland, thought he, have written' 
scenes in the worid of fabulous deities, partly in 
order to exhibit the absurdity of the heathen 
my thojogy in a ridiculous point of view, and partly 

* We have no word in use in English, corresponding 
With the Oerman word " Heimweh," which literally means 
" home-ache;" probably beeause no luch diseaae is known 
tal this coontiy.— iVb^ø t/the Trantlator, 



also to amnse thdr readers, I will now write ace&es 

in the real Christian invisible world, for the serious 

consideration and for the instruction and edification 

of the reader, and applv what I mav obtain for the 

work to the benefit of poor blind people.'* He 

carried this idea into ezecution, ana thus origin- 

ated a book which produced the entirely unex- 

pected effect above mentioned. 

The origin of the " Nostalflia" was just as little 

the result of reflection. Stming, from particular 

induoement, had perused attentively Sterue's 

'^Tristiam Shandy.'' Soon afler, it also happened 

that he read the " Genealogical Biographies." 

Both books, as is well known, are written in a sen- 

tentious and humorous style. In the peruisal 

of these works, Stilling had a very different object 

in view from Uiat which Providence intended. 

To these two preparatives a third was added. 

Stilling had for a long time accustomed liimself 

daily to translate a passage out of the Old Testa* 

ment from the Hebrew, and another out of the 

New from the Greek, and then form from them a 

condse and pithy sentence. He had a large store 

of such sentences in his poasession, with no other 

object in view than biolical study. Now who 

could imagine that these insignificant, and in 

reality, trming things, should have laid the real 

and peculiar foundation for the development ot 

such a remarkable circumstanoe I Truly, Stilling 

bad not the remotest presentiment of it. 

Soon after the perusal of the books above-men* 

tioned, and about the end of July 1793, Mr. 

Kriegér, a bookséller in Marbuig^ came one fore- 

noon to Stilling, and requested him to give him 

something of a dassical nature, in the shape of a 

novel, to publish, in order that he mignt have 

something which might prove profitable to hun, 

beeause the dry Compendia went off so slowly, &c. 

Stilling felt something in his mind which acqmesced 

in this request ; he therefore promised him a work 

of the Idnd, and that he would oommenoe it with* 

ont dela^. 

The idea now auddenly oocnired to Stilling) 

that from his youth up he had cherished the wish 

in his soul, aDber John Bunyan's ezample, to por 

tiny the true Christian's path of repentanoe, con- 

version, and sanctification, under the simititude of 

a joumey ; he therefore resolved to put this idea 

into execution ; and as he had only lately beeai 

reading those humorous works, to adopt their 

style and mode of diction, and then intenningle in 

it his stock of sentences in an ajppropriate niaiin<^* 

An idea which he bad shortly before e^^ressed in 

writing in a person's album, øuve occaaion to the 

title '^ Pfostal^ ;" it was as follows »— 

"Blessed are they that long for home. 
For tMther they shall suiely Gome ; ** 

for it was his opinion that this title would ffoit 
well to a book which was intended to desciihe 
the painful joumey of a Christian to his heavenly 
home. 

Thus prepared, Stilling began to write his 
^Nostalgia.** But as he was not fully confident 
whether he should aucoeed in this method, he read 
the first six parts to his intimate friends. Michaelis 
and ScMarbaum, who were extremely well pleased 
with the commencementy and encouraged him to 
proceed in the same manner. But in order to he 
the more sure, he selected seven individuals from 
the drcle of his friends, who met at his house 
once a fortni^ht, and to whom he read what he 
had written m the intervening time^ and heard 
their judgment respecting it. , 

The State of mind which Stillmg ezperienoed 
whilst labonring at this work, which eonsists ot 
four Uur^e octavo volumes, is utterlv indesoribable. 
His spint was as if elevated intg etnereal regions j 
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a feeHng of gerenitj and peace pervaded hmiy and 
he enji^ed a felicity whidi words cannot expresø. 
When ne began to worl^ ideas glistened past his 
ionl, wbich animated him øo much that he conld 
Bcarcely write with the rapidity whidi the flow of 
ideas reqnired. This was also the reason why the 
whole work took qnite another fonn, and the com- 
position qnite another tendeaoy, to that which he 
Bad proposed at the commencement. 

He experienced) besides, another singiilar phe- 
nomenon; — ^in the state between sleeping and 
waking, Uie most beantifol and as it were naradisi- 
acal soenerj presented itseif to his inward senses. 
He attempted to delineate it, hat fonnd it impossi- 
ble. With this imagery, there was always a feelinf 
connectedi compared with which all the joys of 
sense are as nothing; — ^it was a blissfol season I 
This state of mind histed ezactlv as long as Stilling 
was engaged in writing the ** Nostalgia ;" that is, 
from Aagnst 1793 to December 1794, conseqnently 
fuU a year and-a-qnarter. 

Bnt here I mnst seriouslj entreat the Christian 
reader not to judge nnoliaritably, as if Stilling 
wished to arrogate to himself Divine inspiration, or 
even any thing approachiag that nature. No, 
friends ! Stilling assamed no snch thinff. It was 
an exalted feeling of the neamess of the Lord, who 
is the Smrit ; — ^this light irradiated the powers of 
his soul, and enliehtened his imagination and 
reason. In this light Stilling was to write the 
''Nostalgia;" but yet it is still an imperfect 
human work. Supposing that an apprentice, who 
had hitherto produoed wretched pOTrormanoes by 
the dubious light of a lamp, had his window- 
shutters suddenly thrown opnen, and the light of 
the sun sufiered to shine into his work-room, 
his productions would still be only those of an 
apprentice, but yet they would be better than 
beibre. 

Henoe came also the unezampled approbation 
which this book met with. A nnmber of copies 
wandered to America, where it is much read. In 
Asia, where there are also some pious Germans, 
the ^Nostalgia" was known and read. From 
Denmark, Sweden, and Russia, eren to Astracan, 
Stilling recelTed proofs of approbation. Out 
of eveiy prcrince in Germany, nx>m persons of all 
Tanks, m>m the throne to the ^lough. Stilling 
reoeiTed a multitude of letters, whioh testified the 
londest approval ; — not a f ew leamed sceptics were 
connrinoed oy it, and gained over to true ohrisiian- 
ity ; in a word, there are few hooks that have 
caused saoh a powerfhl and eztensiye sensation as 
Stilling^s "* Nostaleia.'' This must not be regarded 
as boasting ; it bdongs to the essential part of this 
history. 

Bat the ** Nostalffia " operated powerfnUy and 
painfdlly upon StUnng himself. The delight he 
nad felt whilst writii^ it now ceased; the deep 
and inward conviction, that even political economy 
was not his real vocation, produced the very same 
effect on his mind as iormsaAj the discovery at 
Elberféld* that the practioe of medidne was not 
that for which he was ultimately designed. He 
felt the pressure of a dejection which penetrated 
into his inmost soul, an unspeakable melting of 
the heart and contrition of spirit ; — all the praise 
and all the approbation of princes, and of the 
^eatest and most excellent men, caused him, 
mdeed, a momentary joy ; but then he felt pro- 
foundly, that all this did not belonff to him, and 
that all the praise was due to Him alone who had 
entrusted him with such talents. Such is his 
state of mind still, and such it will remain. 

It is remarkable that just at this period, three 

* Caltod Sefnonmihøi at the coAnencemeat of the work. 



voiees^ enturély indq)endettt of eaeh other, deolared 
that StilUng^s academical situation was no longer 
'hisproper vocation. 

Ttienrst was an inward conviction, which had 
arisen in him during the time he was writing the 
** Nostalgia,*' and for which he was unable to give 
a reason. The impulse he had so strong^y felt 
from his childhood to beoome an active instrument 
in the Lord's bands, for the advanoement of religion, 
and which was also always the operative cause of 
his minor relisious oocnpations, now stood more 
ooDSEpioaoasly before his eyes than ever, and filled 
hun with a lonøing to become £ree from åU earthly 
things, in or&r to be able to serve the Lord 
and His kingdom actively and with all his 
powers. 

The seoond voice, which spoke the same thing, 
was contaaned in every letter ne received, whether 
from fiur or near ; — persons of everv rank in society, 
from the highest to the lowest, cailed upon him to 
devote hinuelf exdusively and entirely to the 
service of the Lord and the caose of religion, and 
by no means to discontanue his labours in that 
department. 

The third and last voice was, that just abont 
this time, academical orders and a revolutionary 
spirit prevaUed amongst the students at Marburg, 
by which their whole minds were filled wiUi piin- 
oiples and sentiments direotly opposed to the 
doctrinee which Stilling tauA^ht. Hence the num-« 
her of his hearers continuafly decreased ; and the 
spirit of the times, the prevaiUng mode of thinking« 
and the eeneral tendency of the Grerman fitntnrti^^ 
policy, loft him not a glinuner of hope l^t he would 
W in future of any Utility with reference to hia 
principles of political economy. 

I now request my readers calmly to reflect haw 
an honest and conscientious man must fed in anck 
a situation, and whether the whole position lu which 
Stilling now found himself could have resulted from 
blind accident or chance. 

However clear and evident all this was, yet the 
way to attain to it was, on the other band, equally 
obscnre. No expedient could be at that time 
thought of by which to airive at it ; — for his family 
was numerous ; his son was at the university ; the 
war and other circumstances made every thiog 
very dear ; the needy were many ; his large income 
was scarcely suffideut ; and there were still many 
debts to pay. Eliza, indeed, who trod sincerely in 
Selma's footsteps with regard to the housekeeping, 
had, notwithstandinff all the sickness. heavy ex- 
penses, and Hanuans marriage^ alreaay liqmdated 
m a few years, some himdred guilders ; and the 
interest was regularly paid every year. But under 
present circumstances^ it was impossible to think 
of any perceptible liquidation of debt; it was 
therefore necessary that StilUng should retain his 
professorship, and attend to it with all fidelity, for 
the sake oi the stipeud. Let the reader imagine 
himself in his place ;— *insurmountable hindrances 
lay in the way of the vocation and sphere of action 
in which he could have been most benefidally and 
cheerfully occupied, and to which, fr^m his youth up, 
he had had an unconquerable inclination. On the 
other hånd, that vocation in which he was obliged 
to labour, without benefit, and without ^hop^ 
was completdy indispensable to him. And joined 
with this was the mdancholy idea of what the 
Elector would say, when he leamt that Stilling did, 
or rather, was able to do, so little for his heavy 
salary. 

The year 1794 again strewed many thoms in 
Stilling's path; for in February, Eiliza's eldest 
daughter, Lubecka, died, from the consequences 
of the measles, and in the sequd, other bittef 
sufferings were added. k 
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In Jiily of ihøfbUoWiiig Mmmory LftTster wrote 
te him that he would pam thnmgh Marbm^ on 
his return from Copenhagen. Tnii oftused him 
rttftl joy I he hftd tMm thii friend of his heart just 
twentr yem befer«^ in Elbsrfeld, a&d conse- 
qtietitly only onæ ifl hii Ufe $ but ■till, at tim«, 
had eMhangttd ooAfldential Ittttirt with him. It 
WM of extrem« importanoe to him onco more 
to eonveiee perioiieiiy with this wittiMs for the 
tttith) end disottst many tabjacti with him which 
trere too dlffiotiU and eepious fbr eoiYeBpoiid«ioe. 
Lamter arrived one Btmday altertioOA ia Måir* 
bnrg, with hit pioea and amiable danghter. 
new the consort JOf the Bev. Mr. 6«Hner« oi 
Zutioh. Stilling went abont a leegae to meet 
him. Lavater continued at Marburg until early 
the nest mornings when he prooeeded on his 
jeomeTk 

It it diffionlt to tM to mind In the whole 
eourse of historV) a leamed man that hés exdted 
■o muon attention^ and who so little åoughl it, 
as LaYater* In the evening^ whilit he waå Bnpping 
with Stilling, the plaoe b^ore the honse was fflled 
with people, and the windows were crowded with 
heads. He waå ærtainly in many retpeots a re- 
markable man, and a great wltnets for the tmth of 
Jesos Ohrist. The bond of fratemity wae now 
more flrmly established between Lavater and Stil« 
Ung ; they strengthened eaoh other^ and resolved 
that neitner death, not life, nor reproaeh, nor 
shame, shonld ever caose thom to tam away from 
Christ, who waa then so despised and hated. 

Boon afterwards followed the bitter affliotion I 
have mentioned abore ; — ^it was a flei^ trial. Stil- 
ling was aoonstomed, during the Whitsnntide holi« 
days, to go with his auditory to Cassel^ in order to 
•hew them the forelgn hortiooltnral pit>dnctions at 
Wilhelmshbhei This was done ptindpaliy for the 
sake of those who studied the Iwtanical soiences j 
but many othera also accompanied him, to see 
what else was remarkable in Ofkssel. The jourhey 
thither and back was ffenerallir performed on foot. 
On this ocoasion, StilBng had tne pleasure to see 
one of his wishes fulfilled by the MectOF) whioh 
was, tiie laying out a partioular nnnery ibr forest- 
trees. As he was retuming home with his retinue, 
and the students were eonversing amongst them- 
selves on the pleasure they had enjoyed at Gassel, 
and that every thing hiad sucoeeded so well, 
StUUng joined in the conversation, and said, ''I have 
Ukewise been much pleased, for I have also ob- 
tained something of which I was desirous," without 
ezplainin^ himself Airther ; but he had in his ^e 
the promise of the Elector, with regard to the 

lursery of forest-trees. 

There was at that time a private teaoher in Mar- 
burg, a worthy and learned young man, of whom 
the students were very fond. He was addlcted to 
Kaut's philosophy, which at that time was the 
order oi the day. Now, as the Elector was not 
very favorable to that system, and had, perhaps, 
heard something to the prejudice of the private 
teacher, he sent a rescript to the young man ; in 

ousequence of which he was removed to Hanau, as 

rofessor of philosophy, with a stipend of a hundred 
(iollars. The latter was obliged to obey ; but the 
students were eura^ed, and the whole of their sus- 
pidon fell upon Stilling ; for they construed the 
expression he had made use of on the joumey from 
Cassel, respecting the success of his wishes, as 
having reference to the removal of the private 
teacher, of which they deemed he had been the 
cause. The ferment at length reached its height ; 
aud, in order to make a tumult, they determined to 
serenade the private teacher, who was then ready to 
depart, and afterwards take the opportunity of 
etormiog Stilling's house and brealong his windowsé 



'ffiø good son Jaoob was hifonhed of all this ;^^9 
was Btttdyia* jurispmdenoe« was very r^ular and 
di%ent| and never took the smalloat part in snoh 
disorderly precee^ngs. The wortl^ yoath was in 
a steAe otgreat anxiety; for his mother>in-laW| 
Elifea^ whom he eordialfv loved, wal agaui preg* 

[t, Amaha Coin|^ lUiaa't yeungest 



nant, and his auat, 

siiter, waa serioaal^ ill of the dysentery« He saw 
therefore, before his eye% the Uvea of three indivi« 
duals in danger $ fw the spirit of the times at that 
periodf whicE stood ia oonne^ion with the reign of 
tmror in Franoe, breathed out murder and death j 
and the stndents lived in the intoxiaatioa of revo^ 
liationary sentiments« 

Jaoob therefore informed his pairante of the dan« 
ger that threatened them in the evenintf^ and ro« 
qnested them to remove the windows wmoh were 
neftt the etreet and the squarei and to le^ Amalia 
in another plaoe ; for sho lav at the window towards 
the Btreet. The windows« however, were not taken 
out ; but the invalid had a bed made brtiind, in 
an aloove. Moanwhile« Jaoob went aboat amongst 
the students, and repr o s en ted tO them the danger 
whioh miffht arise from the fright | bat this was 
like preacning to deaf ears. At length^ as he ceased 
not to entreat them, they oonseated, On oondition 
that he would also enter ** the order." The good 
Vouth straggled fbr two painful hoars in the ohoice 
between two evils | howeveri he fioaUv thought 
that entering into an order was the smaller of the 
two. He therefore did so ; the misfortane was 
averted, and it was amed that the students, ae ths 
procession passed Sullin^s house« shonld merely 
show their hostiiity by q>ittiiig ; this they wøre at 
liberty to do ; there was room enoagh in the etreet 
forit. 

Stilling knew not a word of his son's having en* 
tOMd a stadents' order ; he first heard of it a year 
afterwards, but in such a way that it neither Oo» 
oasioned him terror nor sorrow. Jaoob eamestly 
besoaght his parenta to send him fbr faalf»a«year to 
G(>ttingen. The træ reason of thia ao one was 
aoqaainted with. He pretended that it woald be 
mach to his advantage to atndy ia Gottingen t ia 
short, he coased not to arge this reqaeat, itatil his 
narents oonaented^ and sent him tor the winter 
nalf of the yaar to GOttingen ; but his seoret object 
was, to leave the order in whioh he vrås euroUed) 
and to notify it to the pro»raotor | whioh he oould 
not do at Auffbarg« without exoiting fresh diatarb*> 
anæ« Jast at that time, all aoademio Ordere were 
prohibited by the Diet at Batisboa« and the uni« 
vendtios began the examination. Jaoob had foi> 
tnnately alraady given in his raeignation to the 
pro^rector of the order, and reoeiTed aa attestotioa 
to that eifect, and thus he escaped the punishment* 
The following summer, when he was again in Mar- 
burg, the examination begaa there aJso. To their 
||p«at astonishment) and qaite aaeapectedly^ they 
tound his name likewise upon the list. He ot oouroe 
stood forth, and prodaoed his attostatioB } and the 
matter was referred to the deoisioB of the Eleotor« 
whom Stilling informed of the real reason why hil 
son had enterad the order. The Elector was pleased 
with his oonduot, and aoqaitted hhn from all pua* 
isfament and responsibility« 

Dunng this year, there acoae abo a new oonneo^ 
tion in ÆiUing'a family. EUaa'a two sisters, Maria 
and Amalia« both very good and amiable ffirls« were 
to Stilling a real present from Qod ; he &lt happy 
in their society, aa did every one who entered the 
family circle. The three aiaters bore« as it were^ in 
their hånds, the man who by Uihot and sotiow vras 
almost pressed down to the groand. 

Amaha, by her excellent disposition« her beaaty, 
and Madonna-like countenance, had made a deep 
uupreasion upon Jacob. At fLrst, the good young 
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iDAfi imai^ed thai it wm not permitted him to 
xnany bis step-mother's sister. He stniggled there- 
fore for a time with this portialitjy and was in 
dottbt whether it would not be better to leave bis 
father's bouse. However, be oonfided bis secret to 
bis brotbei>iii-law Scbwam, wbo enoonraged bim, 
snd ad^ised bim to make bis parents acquainted 
witb bis wisbes. Stilling and Eaiaa bad notbing to 
object to ity but ffave tbem botb their blessinff and 
their oonsent to me marriage, as soon as Jacob was 
provided for ; but tbis was not till after the lapse 
of seven jears. During tbis period, tbe condnot of 
botb, as well as tbeir cbaraoter, was blameless ; but 
in order to avoid tbe tongae of calnmny, be under- 
took, not long after. tbe place of govemor to a 
Toung gentleman wbo was studying tbe law at 
Msrbur;^, to wbose residence be removed ; and did 
not a^am lire witb bis parents until be married 



Tbis automn also^ tbe Elector appointed yonng 
Coing cshapbun to tbe embassy at Batisbon, wbiob 
Office he nlled ftr some yearsy with distingoisbed 
approbation* 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

Ik tbis state of tbing^ commenoed tbe year 1765. 
Oa tbe 4tb of January, Eliza was bappily delivered 
of a son, wbo recelved tbe name of Friedrich, and 
is still living. A fortnigbt afterwards, on a Sunday 
afternoon, Stilling recelved tbe moumfiil inteUi* 
gence that bis old and intimate friend Kraft, wbo 
was bis unde by marriage^ bad suddenly been called 
into etemity. Stilling wept abud; for it was a 
loss wbicb it would be difficult to replaoe. 

Tbe manner in wbicb tbis excellent man and 
celebratod preacber died, was strikingly beantiful ; 
be was sittmg witb bis wortby oonsort, a daugbter^ 
and one or two good firiends, at tbe supper-table ; 
all were cbeerful, and Kraft particularly fively. He 
was wont to return tbanbs aloud at tabJe, wbicb be 
was also about to do on tbis occasion. After sup- 
per was ended, be arose, looked upwards, began to 
pray, and at tbe same moment the Lord receired 
bis spirit ; he sank down, and died on the spot. 

Kraft was a leamed tbeologian, and a man of 
great biblical research. 'Without possessing par* 
ticular pulpit elo^uence, be was an eminent and 
popular preacber ; m every sermon sometbing might 
be leamt. He always excited the attention, and 
irresistibly touched the heart. When I was onoe 
in bis -cburch at Frankfort, a Prussian officer cama 
and sat down by me ; I saw that he was merely 
there in order to have been at cburch. Tbe door- 
læeper came and laid a h^nn-book before eadii of 
us, open at tbe bymn. Tbe officer looked coolly 
into it, and that was all ; be did not at aU look at 
me, wbicb was certainly quite at bis own option. 
At length Kraft entered the pulpit; the officer 
looked up, just as a person looks when he knows 
not whether he has looked or not. Kraft prayed ; 
the officer looked up a few times, without taJdng 
any further notioe. Kraft preacbed ; but now tbe 
head of the officer was immoveable ; his eycs were 
fixed upon the preacber, and his mouth was wide 
open, as if to swallow every tbing that Kraft bronght 
forth out of tbe good treasure of bis heart. When 
be pronounced Uie ^ Amen," the officer tumed to 
me, and aaid, ^I never heard such a aermon in idl 
my life." 

Kraft WBS a man mdowed with wisdom, and eon^ 
siatent in all his actions. His heart burned with 
love to his Bedeemer, and be was thence a £utbful 
foUower of Him. He was indescribably beneficent, 
and in thia, bis pious eonsort was his faitbful help- 
mate ; when it wae needful, and tbe gift would be 
well applied, he could joyfuUy contribute a luwdred 



{^uilders, and that in snch an agreeable mannmv that 
it appeared as if the greatest kindness were snown 
bim by taking tbe money of him. When he was 
still a student, a poor man begffed alms of him, but 
as he bad no mone^, be inmi«uately took his sUrer 
bttokles from bis sboes, and gave tbem to bim. Al* 
though he was yery ortbodox, yet be was the mosl 
tolerant man in tbe world, and polite and bospitablie 
in the bighest degree. 

In Company, &aft was cbeerful, pleaeant, jocoM^ 
and witty. On bis visit to Stilling, at £aster 178$^ 
the latter bad one evening invited a companyut 
good fnends to supper ; tbe conversation turuod 
upon tbe exobequer * courts of the German prinoee^ 
and on tbe ruinous piinciples wbicb, in some oasea^ 
prei^ed in them, to the greåt detriment of the 
miers and their subiects. At length Kraft, wbo 
bad bitherto been suent, began with bis usual pa- 
thos, and said, ^Though they should say unto you 
that Christ is in tbe secret chambørs, believe it not." 

Blessed art thou, dear man of Gk>d !--*tbe consi« 
deration of joyfdUy meeting thee again in Uie kin^ 
dom of God, is a oordialto thy friend Stilling onbis 
painful pilgiimage. 

Kraft was repJaced by tbe pious preacber Passa- 
vant of Detmold, Stillingf s intunate friend. Besides 
his deeply affiioted eonsort, be left bebind him three 
daughters, tbe eldest of wbom had been married 
some years before, to bis worthjr colleague tbe Bev. 
Mr. Hausknecht ; the latter is likewise a truly 
ohzistian and evangelical man, and Stilling's inti- 
mate Mend ; bisbouae bas taken the place of 
Kraft's witb reference to Stilling. Tbe second 
daughter married an exemplary pious preacber 
from Bremen, of the name of Eisentrager, wbo was 
afterwards stationed at Worms, but soon followed 
bis fatber- in-law. Tbe third daughter, after tbe 
death of botb her parents, married a young and re- 
ligiously-diqK>sed htwyer, of the name of Burckbar- 
d^ wbo is now Government- Advocate at Uillenburg, 
in tbe prinoipality of Nassau. Madame Coing's and 
Xffftiinjifift Kraft's youngest sister, Mademoiselle 
Duising, had resided for a period in Kraft's house ; 
these two sisters, Kraft's youngest daughter, and 
an old, fidtbful, and pious feniale servant, called 
Catherine, now consUtuted tbe bousehold. But as 
tbe good widow no longer found any permanent 
place of abode in fYanlabrt, and longed to be at 
Marburg, her nativetown,among8t her relatives by 
blood. Stilling bired a babitation for her; wbicb, 
bowever, sbe left at the year's end, and removed, 
with Stilling and bis fsmuly, into tbe ancient family- 
house^ where they all lived together in cbristian 
affeotion and barmony. 

StUling's melancboly tum of mind, and the prs»> 
sure of occcupation, wbicb was almoat insuperabl^ 
occasioned lum and bis Eliza to bire a country- 
house at Ockersbausen, a village a mUe distant from 
Marburg, and there pass tbe greatest part of tbe 
suDuner ; in order that from a pure and free at- 
mospbere, and the beauties of nature, they mij^bt 
deriva invigoration, refreshment, and reoreation. 
Eliza also stood in need of all tbis ; for hjr tbe con- 
▼uisare affioction in faer neck, tbe free motion of tbe 
pectoral mnsoles was impeded, in consequence of 
which sbe felt always more or less oppression on 
the cbest, witb which sbe is troubled even to the 
present time, and which oocasionally renders her 
extremely dejected. Her path much resembles 
StiUing's ; and tbis makes her husband, wbo loves 
her tenderly, often feel bis burtben the more 
heavUy. 

From that time, Stilling dwelt with his family, 
for four years together, during a great part of the 
epring, summer, and autumn, at Ockersbausen, in a 

• The Oennan word hexe used, may be literally *eaiiieied 
*'«tTSaneoliaiab«i." K2 
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pretty house, to w'hich a beaatiful orchard with an 
arbour is attached, and from which there is a fine 
prospect to the lAhnberg. But he continued to 
read his lectnres in his house in the dty. 

One morning, in the spring of the year 1796, a' 
faaadsome yonng man, in a green silk-plnsh coat, 
and otherwise well-dressed, came to Btilling^s 
house at Ockershaosen. 

This gentleman introduced himself in snch a 
manner as betrayed a polished and genteel ednca- 
tion. Stilling inquired who he was, and leamt that 

he was the remarkable . Stilling was as- 

tonished at the visit ; and his astonishment was 
increased by the exi)ectation of what this ex- 
tremely enigmatical individual might have to 
communicate. After both had sat down, the 
stranger he^geai by saying that he wished to consult 
Stilling relative to a person diseased in the eye. 
However, the real object of his visit pressed him in 
Buch a manner that he soon began to weep, kissed 
first Stilling's hånd, then his arm, and said, <* Sir, 
are you not the author of the Nostalgia ! ** << Yes, sir." 

" Vou are therefore one of my secret superiors !*' 
(here he again kissed Stilling's hånd and, arm, and 
wept almost alond.^ 

atUUng. — '^ No, aear sir I * I am neither your nor 
any one else's secret superior. I am not in any 
secret connection whatever." 

The stranger looked at Stilling with a fixéd eye 
andmward emotion, and replie^ ** Dearest friend, 
cease to oonceal yourself 1 I have been tried long 
and severely enough ; I tHought you knew me 
already ! " 

Stilling,'—*' No, Mr. — . I assnre you solemnly, 
that I stand in no' secret connection, and in reality 
understand nothing of all that yon expect from 



me/ 



This speech was too strong and too seriens to 
leave the stranger in uncertainty ; it was now bis 
tum to be astonished and amazed. He therefore 
continued : *^ But tell me, then, how it is that you 
know anythingof the great and venerable connection 
in the east, which you have so circumstantially 
described in the Nostalgia^ and have even minutely 
pointed out .their«. rendezvous in Egypt, on Mount 
Sinai, in the monastery of Canobin, and under the 
temple at Jerusalem ! " 

8iiUmg,—** I know nothing at all of all this ; but 
these ideas and conceptions presented themselves 
in a very lively manner to my imagination. It was 
therefore mere fable and fiction." 
• ^ Pardon me, the matter is in truth and reality as 

Jon have described it ; it is astonishing that you 
ave hit it in such a manner! — ^this cannot possibly 
have come by chance ! " 

. The gentleman now related the real particulars 
of the association in the East. Stilling was as- 
tonished and amazed beyond measure ; for he 
heard remarkable and extraordinary things, which 
are not however of such a nature as can be made 
public. I only affirm, that what Stilling leamt from 
this gentleman had not the most remote reference 
to political matters. 

About the same time, a certain great prince 
wrote to him, and asked him whence it was thai he 
knew anything qf the association in the East; /ar the 
thing was as he had described it in the Nostalgia. The 
answer in writing was naturally the same as that 
given verbally to the above-mentioned stranger. 

Stilling has experienced several things of this 
kind, in which lus imagination exactly accorded 
with the real faet, witnout previously having the 
least knowledge or presentiment of it. In the 
se^uel, two cases of this kind will be related. How 
it IS, and what it is, God knows ! Stilline makes 
no reflections upon the matter, but lets it stand 
upon its own value^ and looks upon it as the di- 



reotion of Frovidencey whioh purposeø leading him 
in a disUngaished manner. 

The development of the eastem mystery is, how- 
ever, a most miportant matter to hun, because it 
has reference to the kin^dom of Grod. Much, 
indeed, remains in obscunty ; for Stilline after- 
wards also heard from another person of great 
consequence^ somethine of an oriental alliance, 
which was of a very cufferent kind, and likewise 
not of a politicai nature. It remains to be developed, 
whether the two are entirely distinct, or stand 
more or less in connexion with each other. 

Other extraordinaiy and remarkable discoveries 
were added to these. Stilling received informa- 
tion from various sources of apparitions from the 
world of spirits, of the réappearance of persons of 
all dasses, some long and otners recently deceased; 
of remarkable presentiments, discoveries, &c.,— nall 
of which are demonstratively proved to be true.* 
It is to be regretted that not one of them is of a 
nature to be made public ; but this is generally the 
case in such matters ; the words are auo applicable 
here, '^They have Mosesand the prophets;" and 
we possess, besides these^ Christ and his apostles ; 
we are not referred to such extraordinary sources 
of information. StiUing's ideas of Hades, of the 
world of spirits, of the state of the soul after deatli, 
next to the hints thrown out in< the Scnptures foi 
consideration, are deriyed from these sources. Yet 
still, these are not articles of faith ; let every one 
thinik of them what he pleases ; only let him not 
condenm them. for by so doing he would at the 
same time condemn himself. 

The year 1796 was a year of terror and misery to 
the whole of Lower Grermany. The crossing of the 
Bhine by the French, their march to Franconia, 
and theur subsequent retreat, filled the whole 
country with indescribable wretchedness ; and as 
Hessia was at peace, the people fled from all parts 
to tke neighbourhood of Marburg. On numbering 
on one occasion, bv order of the magistracy, the 
foreign fueitives that resided there, there were 
found in Marburg and the adjacent towns aod 
villages, fortg-Jive thousand, It was pitiable to see 
how people of all ranks, in an endless train, in 
carriages, carts, and waggons, drawn by oxen, 
horses, oows, and mules, with rich or wretchea 
baggage, on foot, on horseback, or on asses, bare- 
footed, in shoes^ or in boots, with misery and woe 
depicted on theu: faces, filled the roads, and with 
loud thanksgivings blessed the prince who had 
made ^eace. 

Stillme's mind was extremely o^pressed by all 
this, and clIso by the prevailing spint of the tmies, 
which lauehed to scom all that is holy; and his 
desire to hibor for the Lord increased. All this 
had induced him, in the preceding year, to publish 
a periodical work entitled ''The Qrey Man/' which 
very unexpectedly met with great approbation ; on 
which accoimt he stUl continues it. It is not only 
mudi read in every province of Grermany, but also, 
like the ** Nostalgia,^ in every quarter of the globe. 
I have myself seen American newspapers, in the 
Grenoian language, in which the ^ Qrey Man" was 
inserted by piece-meal, under promise of its con- 
tinuation. 

Amongst the many fiigitives were two very es- 
timable personages, who were particularly im- 
portant to Stilling and his family. Prince Frederick 
of Anhalt-Bemberg-Schaumberg, a true Christian 
in the purest sense of the word, hlred a house 
in Marburg ; and his next relative by blood, 
the Countess Louisa of Wittgenstein-Berlenbui^ 

• 8ee his ** Theory ot Psaunatology," Buroortea by » aeiies 
of highly interestin^ facta of supem^tural pnenomeoa ; vith 
copioui notet to tbe same effect by Vue Translator.— Lomb« 
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berg, resided with him. The mothers of ^both 
were sisters,— the Countesses Henckel of Donners- 
mark, — and real Christians, who brought up their 
children ezcellently, and in the fear otGrod. These 
two noble individuals in every respect honored 
Stilling and Eliza with their con£dential inter- 
course ; and they were truly angels of consolation 
and of succonr both to them and their family, 
during their five year^ residenoe in Marburs. 
This excellent prince and amiable conntess dwelt 
there from the summer of 1796 to the autumn 
of 1801. 

At the same time, Stilling also entered into 
nearer connection with two absent princes; — ^the 
universaUv-acknowledged excellent and pious 
Elector oi Baden wrote to him occasionally ; and 
Prinee Charles of Hesse^a real and very enlightened 
Christian, entered into a regular correspondence 
with him, which is still continued. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

It is now time for me a^»in to notice father Wil- 
helm Stilling, and embody the history^ of the rest 
of his life wiih. this. His second marriage had not 
been blessed. Notwithstandin|f all his striving, 
labouring, and sparin^, he contmuaUy lost eround, 
and was ever deeper m debt ; and his four children 
bj the second marriage — three daughters and one 
son, all worthy and honest people, — ^were all poor 
and nnfortunate. The old patriarch saw them all 
about him, and beheld their misery without being 
able to help them. Stilline, meanwhile, lived at a 
distance, and knew little oi all this ; indeed he was 
utterly ignorant that it fared so very ill with his 
father. w'ilhelm, however, had more than one 
good reason for concealing his true situation from 
his son ; for he had formerly often expressed him- 
self to him to the effect that he would rather eat 
dry bread than be supported by one of his children. 
But the foUowing idea probaoly lay heavy on his 
heart ; — he had ojlen most bitterly reproached his son in 
his miseryy respecting his circumstances, and told him he 
was a lost man, — that he was good for noihing^ — that 
he would cause him nothing but shame and éUsgrace, 
' — that he would he at length ohUged to beg his bread, 
Sfc. To suffer himself now to be supported by 
this very son, or to be dependant upon him, was 
probably a very difficult matter to the |;ood old 
man's honorable feelings. However, Stilhne heard 
by degrees in Marburg more of hiis fathers true 
situation ; and althou^ he had himself a heavy 
debt to liquidate, he thought that in such a case he 
might make an exception to the weU-known rule, 
^ as long as a person is in debt, he ought not to ap- 
ply money to other purposes." He determined, 
therefore, afrer considerin? the matter with EUza, 
to contribute a dollar weeldv for the support of his 
aged father, and occasionally to send him as much 
cofFee and sugar as the two old folks — ^for the mo- 
ther was still living — ^required. Eliza also sent to 
Leindorf now and then, when she found a fitting 
opportunity, a bottle of wine to cheer them. 

At length, Wilhelm Stilling^s second wife died 
suddenly. He then gave up the housekeeping to 
his youngest daughter, who had married a cairier, 
and boarded with her. However, it went hard 
with this poor woman ; her husband was always 
from home with his horse, and being too poor to 
procure what was needful without labouring from 
early in the morning till late in the evening, in the 
field and garden, the good old man was entirely 
destitute of necessary attention. The other child- 
ren were equally unable to do anything for him ; 
for the^ could scarcely subsist themselves, much 
leas assist others ; — ^in a word, their wretchedness 
was great. 



Wilhelm Stilling was at that time in his eightieth 
year, and in exceflent health ; but his feet, which 
were always weak and infirm, now broke out into 
uloerous swellings ; his mental powers also be^;an 
to feule, and his memory, in particular, fiuled him 
éxtremely. 

At length, in August 1796, Stilling received a 
letter from a relative, who had visited the pious 
old man and had witnessed all his woe. This letter 
contained a description of his misery, and cailed 
upon Stilling to take his fftther to him, before he 
perished in ms sufferings. Stilling had not known 
the extent of them before. He mstantly sent for 
him, and had him brought in a conveyance to Mar- 
burg. On bein^ tol^ at Ockershausen, that his 
father was in his house at Marburg, he hast«ned 
thither to welcome him ; — ^but as he entered the 
room, a pestilential effluvia met him, such as he 
had never experienced in a dissecting-room. He 
could scarcely approach him to kiss and embrace 
him. The distress was sreater than I can describe. 
It was an advantage to uie good man that his men- 
tal faculties were already so decaved that he did 
not particularly feel his misery. A few years pre- 
vious, it would have been intolerable to ms feelings 
of decorum And habitual cleanliness. 

Stilling's heart bled at the sight ; but Eliza, who 
had often wished that she might have the happiness 
of tending her parents in their old age, began the 
work with jo}[. Great boast has always been made 
of holy individuals of the Romish cnurch, and it 
has been esteemed extraordinarily meritorious in 
them, that they bound up the putrifying ulcers of 
poor invalids in the hospitals and lazarettos ; — ^hers 
more was done, mueh more ! Thou wUt on no ac- 
count consent, kind and noble-minded consort, 
that I should here say any thing to thy praise, and 
I am silent; but fiather Wilnelm, who has no 
longer sufficient understanding to reoognize thy un- 
exampled, cluldlike love, and is unable to bless 
thee for it, will eventuaUy meet thee, in his glo- 
rified form, thou futhfiil sufferer, thou compamon 
of Stilling^s life and afflictions, and return thee, in an 
abundant measure, the thanks omitted here ! Bo- 
ris hovers near, holding him by the hånd, to welcome 
her daughter Eliza ; father Eberhard Stilling smiles 

geace to thee ; and Selma will also embrace her 
iend, and say, ''Blessed art thou, for having so 
excellently fulnlled my expectations ! " All these 
glorified ones will then conduct thee before the 
throne of the Most Merdful, who will incline the 
sceptre of all worlds towards thy forehead, and say, 
"What thou hast done to this my servant, thou 
hast also done to me ; go thy way, thou inhabitant 
of the new Jerusalem, and enjoy the fiilness of 
felicity." 

Eliza continued this painful labour of love till the 
month of October, when she was again confined of 
a daughter, who is still living, and bears the name 
of Amalia. Aniaha Coin^, the friture grand-daugh- 
ter-in-law of Wilhelm Stilling, now undertook the 
task of attending to him, for which it will be well 
with her, and her reward wUl be great in time and 
etemity. 

The olose of the year 1796 was melancholy ;— a 
brother of the late Madame Coing and aunt Kraft 
died in the autunm. He was a lawyer in Franken- 
burg, unmarried, and expired suddenly, in conse- 
quence of an apopletic fit. Another brother, who 
was likewise unmarried, and prothonotary at Dort- 
heim in the Wetterau, came, in order to arrange 
his brother's affairs in fVankenbure^, and died ten 
days before Christmas, in Stilling's house. In con- 
sequence of these repeated strokes, the good widow 
Kraft, whose daughter Eisentrager had also retum- 
ed to her the previous summer as.a widow, was 
quite cast down to the ground ; she likewise took 
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to her bed. and didd on ObriihttM-dajy qnietly and 
happily, luce her sister Coing. There still remained 
MaaemoiBelle Duifiing, widow Eisentrager, and the 
unmarried Mias Kraft, with her worthy old Cathe- 
rine. Mias Kraft married, during the foUowing 
sommer, Mr. Burckhardi of Dillenburff $ and the 
xemaining three members of the estimaole cirole of 
the late lir. Kraft now live in Von Ham'B &.mily- 
manmon in Karbui^ which la the properter of aunt 
Duunng. 

The worth/ Sehwara had alao somethinff of a 
Bevere nature to auffer with hia conaort, in the 
year 1796 ; he had left hia aolitary Dexbaoh, and 
had aooepted a living at Echzell in the Wetterau, 
where he waa ezposed to all the horrors of war. 
Hannah was alao amongst the forty-five thousand 
refiigees ; and she passed her third confinement 
quietly at her parents* in Karborg, and then set off 
agaln to her post. 

The year 1797 was not partionlarly remarkable 
in Stilling's history. Every tMng prooeeded in 
its customary course, except that Stiiling'a inward 
su£Fering8 were rather increased than dmiinished ; 
an inward melancholy eontinually oppressed him , 
an indeseribable oheerleaanesa depnved him of 
every enjoyment. The onlv thing which austained 
him was his domestio oircle, in which every one 
felt happy who entered it. Eliza and her two 
sisters, Maria and AmaliiL were the instmments 
whe Lord made uae of to ughten the load of his 
crosabearer, although Eliza herself almosjt sank 
Oeneath the burden. * 

Father Wilhelm Stillins; experienøed nothing of 
this ; he was ohildish, and became more and more 
and in order that he might not want attention 
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in any way. Stilling sent for his eldest sister's 
daughter, Maria, who falthfully fuMlled her duty 
to her grandfather, until attendance upon him was 
no longer proper for a youne girl, and an old 
widow was engaged, who waited upon him day and 
night. Marians character developed itself advanta- 
geously ; she enjoys the esteem and love of all 
good men, and is beloved by Stilling and Eliza as 
their child. It graduaily came to such a length 
with fEither Wilhelm, that he knew no one, and in 
the end not even^ his son. Respeoting his second 
marriage and chUdren he scaroely rememb^red 
anything ; but ocoasionaUy spoke in an unoonneeted 
manner of his marriage with Doris, and of his 
youthful years. No sooner, however, was the sub- 
leet of religion introduced, than his spirit retumed 
to him ; he then spoke oonneotedly and rationally ; 
and when this also csased to be the case, nis 
mental &culties still dong to a few texts of script- 
ure roHpectinfi; the forgiveness of eins through the 
sufferings and death of Christ, which he repeated 
times without aumber, wringing his handis and 
shedding many tears, and connorting himself with 
tb em in his sufierings. From this instance may be 
leamt how important it is to fill the memory of 
children early with edifjdng texts of scripture, and 
verses of hymns. The ftrat impreasions on the 
memory of childr^i can never be erased. Such 
passages and verses may be apparently of little 
service to them in their vouth ; but whfn, in old 
age, they have to travel through Wilhelm Stiiling's 
desart, m which. solitary and mveated of all auscep- 
tibility of sociai life and of their own existønoe, 
they retain only a small glimmer of reason for their 
guide, — ^when they have thns forgotten their whole 
course of life, such paasages and verses are as bread 
from heaven, wiiich strengthens the individual in 
Crossing the awfni stream of death. Generally 
fipeaJdnff, they are an excellrøit means of invigorar 
tion and comfort in distress and death. 

In the midsummer-'Vacation of the year 1797, 
BtiUing and Eliza experienced another remarkable 



instanoe of Divine providfliioe. He had oertainly 
a considerable inoome, but also an equaXLy 00Il8id6^ 
able and neceaaary expenditure ; for, at that tim«^ 
every thing was dear at Marburg. Every honi^ 
keeper will remember seasons in which avariety of 
droumstanoes ooncurred in oausing a demand ibr 
money, from which he knew not how to escape, and 
in which he was not in a situation to be able, oi to 
venture to increase his debts. It was muoh vuoli a 
situation as this in whioh Stilling, or rather his 
EUza found herself, who had trodden in Belms'ø 
footsteps, and had undertaken, quite alone, th« 
I oare of the housekeeping and the management of 
the cai^i. A very worthy smd respeotable lad^ in 
Switzerland had written to Stilling some tim« 
before, and asked his advioe regardmg the blind- 
ness of her husband. Just at this preaslng emer« 
genov, as Stilling was with the students at Gaceel, 
and had made his oustomary midsummer exoursion 
with them, he received a letter from this lady, with 
a bill of exchanee for three himdrad guUders. She 
mentioned at the same time, that Stilling must 
never think of repayment, or of rendering any 8e^ 
vioe for it ; she felt herself impelled to aeiid this 
trifle, and begged he would think no more of the 
matter. The pressure was thua all at onee ropoved, 
which muoh strengthened Eliza's fUth. 

There was added, this year, another very estima- 
ble personage to the most important of Stilling^« 
fHends ; the Countess Christina of Waldeek, wi- 
dow of Gount Josias of Waldeck-Berghrim, and 
bom Countess of Isenburg^BUdingen, determined 
to send her two younger sons to Marburg, that 
they might studv there. She finally resolved to 
remove to Marburg herself, with her amiable 
daughter, the Countess Caroline, till her sons 
should have finished thdr studies. It eannot be 
described what a valuable associate this pioua lady 
was to Stilling and Eliza, — how variousdy her heari 
whioh was formod for philanthropy, was oecapied 
with showing it in wonl and deed. She harmon- 
ized entlrely with Prince Frederick of Anhalt and 
the Countess Louisa ; — bM three had the opportu- 
nity of communicating their sorrows to Stillmg and 
Ehza, and of conversing confidentially with them 
respeoting all their afi^rs. 

The year 1798 is remaricable in Stilling's historyj 
because in it he wrote his ^ History of the Triamph 
of the Christian Beligion, in an Éxposition of the 
Reveiations of John, adapted for general use- 
fiilness," and then made his first consid^rabls 
joumey with Ms Eliza. 

The <fHistory of the Triumph, &e.^ originated 
as foUows. The important results produoed bv 
the French Revolution, and the events whioh 
occurred in 8ev^*al piaces, every where made a deep 
impresslon upon the true søvants of the Lord 
who observed the signs of the times. Several 
individuals now beean to a^ly eertain parts of 
the Revelation to tnose times, without regarding 
the whole oonnexion of prophepy and' its spirit in 
the Bible generally. Very s^isible men already 
held the l^eaoh coekade to be ^the mark of thø 
beast ; " and therefore believed that the beast had 
already ascended from the bottomless plt, and 
that ^'the man of sin" was already in udstenes. 
This pretty general sensation amongst true ehriatp 
ians exoited Stilling's consideration, and he 
sought, in tho ^The Grej Man,** to wavn theai 
agamst it. 

On the other hånd, xt appeared to him ^ctreraely 
remarkable, that the well-koown, pious, aod leanied 
prelate Bengel, had fifty years beforo poiotedly 
foretold, in his Exporition of the Apocal3l)8e, that 
in the last ten years of the eighteenth crøitury the 
greot confliet would eommence, aod the Bomish 
throne be overturned. This haid been made still 
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moM nunuiely evideaty by an BiaoBymavm writer in 
Carlsrohe, in a more e^act and precise explanation 
of the Bengelic Apocaljptical systøni of caloulation ; 
whioh eyen detennined the years in tbo last de- 
eenniary of the eighteenth century, in which Itømø 
was to be overthrown ; and thia elghteen years 
befoFe it ntally took place. All this drew Stilling'p 
attention to Bengers writings, and particnlarly to 
the book just mentioned> by tba anonymons anthor 
ia CaFlsruhe. 

Two circumstanees also wevé oonnected with 
this, which oprø^ted upon Stilling's mind, and pre- 
pared it for so important a work. The ** Nostalgia*' 
had made a deep and beneficial impression upon 
several members of thø Moravian church ; he 
became more Imown in that commnnity ^ the his^ 
tory of his life began to be read more umversally ; 
and his other writings, partioularly ** The Gt^P&y 
Man," w^e generally reoogniaed as edifyinff. He 
was visited by Meravians who were passing tnrough 
Marburg, and he read many of their works. In 
short, the Mepavi^ns beeame more and more 
estimable to him ; particnlarly from observing that 
in their writings generally, and especially in their 
church and misBionary intelligence, as a4so in their 
conterenee minutes, which were srøit to him, an 
uncommonly rapid progress in the perfectionating 
pf life ånd ooctrine was evidtfit ; and that all their 
institutions ^'ere guided in a most distinguished 
manner by Previdence, and crowned with its bless- 
iug ; and what finaily produced a more intimate 
union, wa.s, a correspondenoe with a dear and 
worthy preacber of the Moravian church, brother 
Erxleben, who had formerly fiUed the pastoral 
Office in Bremen, a&d afberwards at Norden in East 
Friesland, but is now a class-leader at Hermhut. 
The correspondmiGe with this worthy man still 
continues, and wiil probably not cease until one of 
the two shall be caUed away to the church^bovø. 

Stilling discovered, thereiore, in this church, an 
important institution for the preparatory establish- 
nient of the kingdom of God. It appeared to him 
to be a seminary for it; and this idea gave him an 
important light into a principal faieroglyphic of the 
Apocalypse. 

The othev cironmstanee which psepared Stilline 
for so bold and important a work, was the greal 
and very unexpeeted awakening in England ; the 
result of whioh was the remarkable, new, and oom- 
preheosive Missionary Society. This circumstance 
was so striking, and the perioa of its commenoement 
80 remarkable, that no true servaat of Christ eonld 
remain indifferent to it. In Stillings mind, it 
strengthened the idea that this institution also was 
a proof of the rapid approach of the kingdom of 
God ; real Christians everywfaere looked to the 
great golden dial on the turret of the temple, and 
ne that had weak eyes asked him whose stght was 
stronger, to whaJt hour the gnoraon pointed. 

But notwithstandisg that all this was passing in 
Stilling^s sotil, yet the idea of ventuHng on the 
sacred hieroglyphics of the Apocalypse never 
entered his mmd ; he intended rather in ^ The 
Grey Man," to wam every one against such a 
hazardous enterprise, because it had proved the 
confusion of many. But as that which is tmexpected 
is, OU all occasions, the rule and maxim of IVoyi- 
dence in its guidance of Stilling, so it was also in 
the present case. 

One Sunday morning in March 1798, Stilling de- 
termined not to go to (Siurch, but to work at ** The 
Grey Man/' and insert in it somethiog of a useful 
nature for the Christian reader, respectin^ the 
book of Berelations. But in order to make himself 
better acquainted with this difficult and important 
subject, he took up the above-mentioned Garlsruhe 
£lacidatfoQ sat down to his desk, and began to 



read. Snddenly, and quite nnexpectedly, a gentle, 
inward, and venF beneficial infiuence pervaded 
him ; whidi produced in him the determination to 
translate the whole Apocalypse from the original 
Greek, explain it verse for verse, and retain Ben- 

fel's system of calculation ; because it had hitherto 
een so applicable and had proved so remarkably 
correct. He therefore instantly oommenoed the 
work, and hoped that the Spirit of the Lord would 
enlighten him in every obscure passage, »id lead 
him into all truth. Stilling's ^ History of the Tri- 
umph of the Christian Rehgion" is, therefore, not a 
work which is the result of refiection and study ; 
but it was indited by piecemeal, in seasons of 
leisure, during prayer and sup^lication for light 
and grace ; and then sent off, without any Airther 
correction, to Rau, the publisher, at Niirenberg. 
As soon as Stilling can find time, he will establish, 
correct, and explain many things more precisely, 
in the **Appendix to the History of th^ Tri- 
umph." 

He that is not purposely and malicionsly disposed 
to misconstrue every thing uid turn it into poisone^ 
arrows, but thinks candidly and reason^bly, will 
not accuse Stilline of desiring to excite in hiS read- 
ers the idea that Se wrote from divine inspiration ; 
but my object is to eonvince them that liis writings, 
however defective, are nevertheless under the pe- 
ouliar direction of Providence, of which his wholø 
life, as well as the uncemmøn ai^d unexpeeted 
blessing which rests upon his writings, is SLpledge 
to him. This was also. the case with ^ The History 
of the Triumph ;" for scarcely had a year elapse^ 
before a second edition of it was published. 

During the whole of this sun^mer, Btilline's me- 
lancholy rose to the highest degree. He often re- 
fleoted upon this circumstance, and employed his 
whole medicinal reason in prder to comé to the 
bottom of it ; but he found none. It was not thiat 
he was hypochondriacal,-^at least, nqt w^at if 
usually termed so | Wt it was, properiy spesdking, 
a cheerlesmesSf en which the PUi^cst sensible enjoy- 
ment made no impression. The whole yrorld l)e- 
came strange to him, as thpu^h it bad np reference 
to him. Every thing that affprqed piea^ure to others, 
even to good tnen, was to him completely indifiere^t- 
Nothing, utteriy nothing whatever, bht the great 
object ne had in view, wmch appeared to him part^ 
obiscure' and partly ii^attai^^aDlp, filled his whorø 
soul ; he fixed his eye upon thiS| ai^d upon npthing 
besides. His whole soul, heart. and i^nderstanding 
adhered, with all the fulneas qi affection, to Christ, 
but only with a melanchply feeling. The worst pf 
it was, that he could not complain to anv one of his 
painfol situatipn, for no one understpo^ nim. He 
onoe or twice disclosed it to pious friends in the 
Netheriands ; but these men even took it amiss pf 
him, for supposing hinpself to be in such an eleyated 
mystic stat^ ; for he had p^ed hjs meptal con- 
dition. the statf of obscure JdUk. O God I it is difficult 
to waUc the path of the sacred cross : but afterwards 
itbrings unspeak^ble blessings. * 

The true reason why his hpavenly Guide suffer/sd 
him to fall into this n^elancholy disposition of ijaindi 
was probably, first, to pjreserve him from pnd^, 
and from that vanity which destroys all sense of 
religion and piety, iiito which. without this thorn 
in the flesh^ he would certainiy have ^en ; since 
so much of what was agreeaole and exl^ilaratjug 
was said conceming him on every side, from &jr 
and near, by hieh and low^ and ]yy l^ned apd 
illiterate. In thu state it rejoiced him fo|: a mo- 
ment, even as ^ warm sunny ray on a gloomy day 
in December ; bi^t then all was again as before, 
and he felt just as if it had no reierence to him. 
Secondly, the divine Befiner might also probably 
have put this son of Levi into this refining nre from 
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other and lugher reaøoiuL in order radicallj to bum 
up certain propencdties or cormption. 

This stato of mind still continuesy exoept that, 
at present, an inward serenitjT and aprofoiind peaoe 
of soul are nnited with it. 

Eliza, thongh she saffered mnch, was yet the only 
one amongst idl his friends to whom he oould en- 
tirely reveal and commnnicate hixnself. She then 
snffered yet more, without being able to help him ; 
but still her sympathy and faitfafnl attention were 
invalnable benefits to him, and her company, in 
particnlar, made evenr thing mnch more tolerable. 
From that time they Doth aShered still more dose- 
ly to each other, and became reciprocaUy more 
indispensably necessary to each other. Stillings 
whole domestic circle, øenerally speaking, was m« 
expressibly lovely and E>eneficial to him. It was 
also well that the spasms in lus stomach began to 
abate ; for he woidd not have been able to bear them 
with snch a debilitated frame. 

Stilling's cataract operations^ and ophthalmic 
cures were particularly blessed, and he had hitherto 
continned them uninterruptedly from the time of 
his residence in Elberfeld ; bnt they also occasioned 
him double difficultv. The maxim he had once 
adopted, and from which he cannot deviate, that of 
demanding nothing for any cataract operation or 
other ophthalmic cure, but ministering it to every 
one gratuitously, (unless any one voluntarily makes 
him an acknowleogment^ and presents him with 
any thin^ withont any injury to liimself,) attracted 
an astonishing concourse of persons diseased in the 
eye. He was intermpted eyery moment in his 
labors by such sufferers, and his patience put to the 
severest test. But the second and still creater trou- 
ble was^ that blind people were sent to nim fr>om all 
quartera with testimomes of poverty; without being 
ramifiJied with the necessary sum for their main- 
tenanoe durinff the time Oi cure. To send away 
such a pitiame blind' person without assistinff 
him, for the sake of a fewsuilders, did not accora 
with Stilling's character. The directors of the two 
Protestant orphan-houses in Marbuzg had indeed 
the goodness to receive such blind people, and at- 
tend to them durin? the cnre^ for a moderate pig- 
ment ; but for the latter Stilling had to provide. 
This benefidal arrangement had also the trouble- 
some effect of inducing[ his countiymen, and even 
foreigners, to send their poor blind people without 
money the more boldly. Tlus caused many trials 
of £uth ; but the Lord manifested hhnself glorious- 
ly in them all, as the result wiU show. 

At midsummer of this year, 1798, Doctor Wien- 
holt of Bremen wrote to Stilling, and requested him 
to come thither, because there were sevcral there af- 
flicted with the cataract, who wished to be couched 
by him ; for the success of his practioe was known 
far and wide^ and spoken of erery where, parti- 
cularly br those who studied at Marburg. Stilling 
replied that he would come during the autumniu 
▼acation. This was carried into effect, and Eliza 
determined to accompany him, although she was 
not yery well. She bad a twofold reason for this ; 
she was unwilling to be so lone separated^fr^m her 
husband, and he also required her support and care ; 
besides which, she wished to see tne city from 
whence her predecessors on the mother's side had 
sprung ; for her ancestor was a Brabanter, of the 
name of Duising, who had emigrated under the 
Duke of Alba and settled in Bremen. Two of her 
oousins, men of great respectability, were still living 
ther^ the brothers M^er, both oi whom were doc- 
tors of the law ; one of them was one of the four 
presiding burgomasters, and the other, secretary to 
one of the colleges. These relatives also wished 
much that their Marburg friends would for once 
pay them a visit. 



Stilling and EUza^ therefore, oommenoed the jonr- 
ney to Bremen on Saturday, the 22ndof September 
1798 ; but the indisposition of his good lady made 
the joumey a very anzious one. He was obUged to 
give the postilions a handsome douoeur in order 
ttiat they might drive slowly, for she could not 
possibly benr a rapid motion. They travelied by 
the wav of Hanover, where they were cordiaUy 
recmved and treated in a verj friendly manner by 
Stilling^s intimate friend. Falk, aulic counsellor and 
consistorial advocate. On Friday the 28th of Sep- 
tember, they arrived late in the evening, but safehr, 
in Bremen, and took up their abode with m. 
Secretary Meyer. This worthy num, and hia ex- 
cellent spouse, Buited Stilling and his Eliza so well 
that they soon became as one heart and one soul, 
and concluded a brotherly and sisterly alliance with 
each other. The Burgomaster, on his side, who 
was personified friendShip itself, did his best to 
affora his Marburg rehttives pleasure. The good 
and worthy man now rests in nis chamber; learn- 
ing, imlinuted kindness of disposition, and fidthfdl 
difigence in hia administration, formed the basis of 
his character. 

Stilling performed twenty-two cataract operations 
in Bremen ; and besides these^ was of service to 
many who were diseased in the eye. Amongst the 
cataract patients, was an old man of the middle 
ohiss, who had been blind many years, and had 
therefore retrosraded in his circumstances. Several. 
ladies requested Stilling to let them be present at 
the operation, for they wished to be spectators of 
the joy which would be manifested by one who had 
been blind so long. The operation proved success* 
ful, and Stilling then permitted him to look about 
him ; the patient did so, struck his hånds together, 
and said, ^ Oh, there are ladies, and it looks so dis- 
orderly here ! " The good ladies knew not what to 
say or think, and followed one another out of the 
door. 

Stillinffmade likewise some interesting acqnaint- 
ances in Bremen, and renewed acouple of ancient 
friendly alliances ; namely, with Doctor and Pro- 
fessor Meister, whom he had already known in 
Elberfeld, and with Ewald, who was now preacher 
there. llie celebrated Doctor Olbers became Still: 
ing's friend ; and at his house he also became ac- 
quainted with that great astronomer, alderman 
Schrbder. He also concluded a fr«ternal alliance 
with Wienholt ;— he and his ooasort bélong to the 
dass of the best of mankind. 

Bremen possesses very many pious and chrisdan 
inhabitants ; and the character !of the people^ gen- 
erally speaJong, is more polished and moral than in 
other large commercial cities. This is particularly 
to be ascribed to the excellent preachers which the 
eity haa always enjoyed, and still possesses. 

After a very pleasing abode oi three weeks and 
a few days, Stilling and Eliza set off again from 
Bremen on the 21st of Ootober. The Lord had 
blessed his hånd ; and the wealthy patients h&å 
also made him such rich presents, tnat not only the 
expensive joumey was paid for, but something also 
remained, which was a timely supply for the great 
and oppressive expenses of his housenold. ^ 
- The Bremen reiativee accompanied their travel- 
ling friends to the Asseler Damm, where they took 
a weeping leave, and retumed. The road to Ho/a 
was terrible ; however, they arrived safely, thougn 
late in the evening, at tiie above-mentioned place. 
In Hanover they again caJled upon their fnend 
Falk, who received them with true christian bro- 
therly love. They then continned their joumey, 
and arrived in due time, well and happy, at Mar- 
burg, where they also met the whole fanuly in 
health and comfort. . 

The joumey to Bremen had procored BtiUiog 
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several addiiional friends a&d aoqiiaintanoeB ; but 
had, at the same time^ considerably increaaed his 
correspondenoe, and with It his labors. Consnlta- 
tions on diseases of the eye and letters of a religions 
nature came every post-day in abundance ; to this 
was added also, the daily concourse of ophthalmio 
patients of every kind, so that it was alniost im- 
possible to accomplish all that was required. How- 
ever, . Stilling n^lected nothing relating to his 
Office, but exerted his utmost powers to fiiMl all 
these duties. 

Under such circumstances. he commenced the 
year 1799. On the 22nd of Februair, Eliza 'was 
safely delivered of her youngest child, a girl ; the 
Countess Waldeck wished to stand sponsor for it, 
which was naturally accepted with many thanks. 
The little girl was named Christina from her ; she 
is still living, and with the rest of the chUdren, is a 
source of joy to her j^ents. 

After Lavater's visit to Marburg, Stilling had 
entered into a much closer connection with him. 
In certain points, they had both been of different 
sentiments; this, therefore, caused an animated 
correspoi^dence, by which however the most cerdial 
brotherly love was not disturbed. Both lived and 
labored for the Lord and lus kingdom : their great 
object was Ukewise their bond of love. At that 
time also, the cdebrated physician Dr. Hotze, was in 
Frankfort, with his exc^ent son-in-law, Doctor de 
NeufviUe. Stilling had been already acquainted 
with Hotze for some year& and had concluded a 
fraternal alliance with him for etemity. Passavant 
was also in Frankfort ; both were Lavater's and 
Stilling's fraternal friends, and closely united with 
each other. Lavater therefore sent his letters to 
Stilling open to these two friends, Hotze and Pas- 
savant, and the latter sent Ukewise his replies un- 
sealed to them, which gave rise to a very pleasing 
and instructive correspondenoe. The^ subjects 
which were discussed, were the most important 
articles of faith ; such as the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, answers to prayer, wonder-working faith, &c. 
In this year, 1799, this correspondenoe terminated ; 
for Lavater was taken prisener and sent to Basle, 
and Hotze no longer resided in Frankfort. 

I take notice ot all this, for the sake of a remark- 
able circumstance which ocourred to Stilling on 
Saturday the 13th of JuW. 

Before his journey to Bremen, a friend had com- 
municated to him, in confidence, that a certain 
celebrated and very worthy man had fallen into 
extremely necessitous circumstances. Stilling re- 
lated this in Bremen to a few friends ; Doctor 
Wienholt undertook a collection for him, and sent 
Stilling, in the winter, about three hundred and 
fifty gilders, in old louis-d'ors ; but on Stilling's 
inquirmg more minutely in what manner the mo- 
ney couM be safely sent to the bands of the worthy 
man, he leamt that his necessities were not iiow 
so urgent, and that this mode of help would be 
very painfril to him. This induced Stuling to re- 
tain tne money, and to inquire in Bremen, whether 
it might be applied to the jBnglish Missionary Sooi- 
ety^ or else to the inhabitants of Underwald in 
Switzerland, who had lately suffered so severely. 
The latter was assented to ; and Stilling conse- 
^uently entered into correspondenoe upon the sub« 
ject With the pious and celebrated Antistes Hess of 
Zuiich ; he, as well as many other of the inhabi- 
tants of Zurich, having senously imdertaken the 
cause of these unfortunate people. 

Stillinff wrote on this business to Hess, on the 
13th of July above-mentioned, during which some- 
thin^ singiuar occurred to him. In the midst of 
writmg, just as he was reflecting upon the state in 
which Switzerland then was, he felt in his mind, 
all at onoe^ a deep impressioni with the conviction 



that Lavater toould die a hioody death, — that qfa martyr, 
These last words, ^a martyi^s death,** was the ex- 
pression which he i>eculiarly felt. Something was 
also conneoted with it, which cannot yet be diselosed, 
It 18 natural that Stilling waa much astonished at 
it ; and during this astonishment he felt also con- 
vinced that he ought to mention the matter in this 
letter to Hess ; he did so, and requested him, at 
the same time, to take an opportumty of telling it 
to Lavater. Hess soon rephed« testifying his as- 
tonishment, and promiaing to disclose it toLavater, 
but that he should have to wait for a suitable 
opportumty. As far as I remember, it was really 
mentioned to Lavater. 

My estimable friend Hess will very well remem- 
ber all this. Stilling had this presentiment on the 
13th of July ; and ten weeks and some days after- 
wards, namely, on the 26th of September, Lavater 
received the mortal wound, the result of which 
was a continual martyrdom for fifreen monthsy 
which terminated in lus death. 

The pious and tmtli-loving reader is kindly re- 
quested not to estima^e suoh phenomena and inci- 
dents higher than they deserve ; and rather to pass 
no judgment upon them. A time will come when 
this presentiment wUl be again fordbly cailed to 
mind. 

In the autnmnal vacation Stilling took his wife 
and children to the viUage of Miinster, near Butz- 
bach in the Wetterau, to which place Schwarz had 
been removed from ÉchzelL Stilling Uien travel- 
led to Frankfort and Hanau, where ophthalmio 
natients again awaited him ; but Eliza continued at 
Miinster. 

Among the remarkable individuaJs with whom 
Stilling formed a petsonal or a more intimate 
acquaintance on this joumev was the reigning land- 
grave of Homburg. He had already become ac- 
quainted with this real Christian at Prince Frede- 
nck's in Marburg, and now waited upon him a few 
times at Frankfort. Next, the reigning prince, 
Wolffifang Ernest of Isenburg-Birstein, and his 
excellent consort, both also tnie Christians ; the 
reigning Count of Isenburg- Budingen, Ernest 
Cassimu', his consort, and her sister, Countess 
Caroline of Bentheim Steinfurth, all three truly 
evangelical-minded and very worthy individuals. 
With the Countess Caroline, Stilling already carried 
on an edifying correspondence ; — ^her sister Polyx- 
ene, a very devout woman, lived in Siegen ; with 
her als6 Stilling had long carried on a religions 
correspondenoe ; but she had entered into her rest 
some time before this period. 

If in this history I frequently make mention of 
persons of high rank who held Stilling worthy of 
their confidence, I be^ that this may not be looked 
upon as done with an mtent to boast of it. I have 
no other object in view than to shew the world 
that in the higher classes true christianitv has its 
adherents, as well as in the lower. I hold it my 
duty to say Uiis very emphaticiJly and fre<^uently ; 
for within the last twenty or thirty years it is be- 
come the order of the day to degrade both rulers 
and nobility as much as possible. Certainly, in 
the present day, it is no very special recommenda- 
tion to pronounce any one a tnie Christian, in the 
ancient evongelical sense of the term ; but it is 
still less a recommendation to describe a person as 
not a Christian, or even an anti-Christian. The 
spirit of oxa times is very inconsistent. 

Stilling found also in Bildingen three valuable 
individuals, the Inspector Keller, the govemment- 
advocate Hedebrand, and the young court-chap- 
lain Meister, a son of his Bremen friend, from 
wliom he h^urd a masterly and genuine Christian 
discourse. 

Aiter a yexy pleasant resLdence of three days io 
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BadiBgøn, Øtilliiiff sat ovt for Baiflliaoli, wiih a 
young Mr. Von Grafenmøyer, who intended pro- 
ceeding to iha uaivemty of G5ttingeii. The voad< 
led throiigh » fenny and watery country, whioh 
was rcmortad, at that tiøie, to be nneafe. Muoh 
was related of a tinmaii, or ooppersonith, who ma 
Bsdå to be the oaptaiii of a band of robbers, and to 
be at horae in thoee parts. Thls, thwefbre, fhr- 
nished abundant matter for oonverBation between 
the ooaolinuui and the øervant on the box. Mid- 
night aøaaults, taleø of robbery, mnrder, and exe- 
outionø, of varionø kindø, were rehited -vejj øerionø- 
1^ and øolemnly, and probably aløo embelliøhed a 
httle with mventive fire. Thia eontinued \i|itil 
they reaohed the Florøtadt foreøt. 

All at onoe the ooaohman looked at thø øeryant 
very øignifioaatly, and øaid, ^'There he iø, to a 
oertainty ! " BtUUng looked Qut of the coaoh, and 
øaw a øtrong-raade, tall, and grave-looking man, m 
a blne coat with ^asø buttonø, and large lappets, 
a three-comered hat on ene ear, and a Imotty øtick 
in Mø hånd, walking forward iowardø the wood ; 
the coaohman tnrned abont, an4 timidly and 
eignificantly wliiBpere4 into t|ié coach, " There he 
iø I" 

*<Whef*' 1 

" Why, the Tionian to be sure ! " 

*8ot" 

Thia waa certainly not pleaøant : bnt StUling la 
not apprehenøiye ih øuch caøeø. On entering the 
wood, he aligbited on acconnt of the bad rpadø, and 
w^t before on foot, for he feared the roada more 
than all the world of tinmen and co^perømithø. 
The forest was fuU of wpodmen^ nor md a single 
robber ønffer himøelf to be øeen or heard. 

On arriving in the evenine at Bntzbach. Stilling 
found his good and faithful øon-in-law Schwarz ; 
bpth passefl tbe night with the head-forester Beck, 
whoøe £Ekther-in-law Stilting freed the next morning 
from the cataract ; they then went together to 
Miinster, where they met with Eliza and the rest 
of the family, and lonnd theiji well, according to 
circumøtanceø. 

Af ter a quiet and refreøhing reøidence of eix days, 
Stilling with hia femily commenced their joumey 
homewardø. Schwarz accompanied them to Butz- 
bæh, on Monday the 14th of October. Here a 
little delay took place ; thejr break&sted with the 
foresters, and Sc$warz went out to provide some- 
thin^. All at once he came running back, just as 
Stilhng waø getting ii^to the coach, and exclaimed, 
''Dear ftither, Lavater has been shot at, and 
eeverely wounded I " Thiø ^ews penetrated Uke 
lightning and ;|, thunderbolt through Stilling's whole 
being ; he uttered a loud cry, and the teaTs roUed 
down hiø cheekø. But with åfl his pain and sympa- 
tby, he øtill felt a profound seranity aad snbmiø- 
sipn to the wiU of God ; and the remarkable 
circi;mstance of hiø presentiment having been ful- 
filled, gave him an uncommonly streng confidence 
that the Lord had øalutary objects ih view in it. 
They now proceeded on their joumey, and arrived 
in the eveniiig at Marburg in safety. 

The last year of the ei^teenth centnry revolved, 
with respect to Stilling, loftily and heavily in its 
sphere, ålthough nothing particularly remarkable 
occurred to him in it. Dunng the Easter vacation, 
he had agam to travel to Frankfort, .Offenbach, 
and Hanau. Eliza conld not accompanv him 
tbis time. Stilling operated upon several blind 
people in all three piaces. At Hanau he resided 
three out of four days vith the govemment-cpun- 
cillor Riess, a brother of his Man)urg frien4. He 
and his lady are among Stilling and Eliza's most 
intimate fiiends. 

He formed at this time a new acquaintam;e at 
the Frankfort fair, — the celebrated merchant 



WirmhJBg of Kflrenber^. Thia old and renerable 
man had travelled, aa it were fbr pleasure, with 
hia ehildren to the fhir, and he was much delighted 
to find Stilling there^ whoae biography and other 
writin« he had read with satisfia«tion mi benefit. 
WirscBing had beep once a poor orphan-boy, whose 
parents had lefb him nothing. Bv ailigence, blame- 
lesø piety, eonfidence in God, and by his emment 
meroantu^ abilities, and hia lon^ joumieø, he had 
acqnired a large property; and with praise and 
thankfulneøa towaixLs hia heavenly Guide, he showed 
hia friend Stilling the two lai^e magaziqes which 
were now hia property, filled with Nftrenburg ware. 
Wirsching, b^ hiø humilitv, modestv, and thorough 
knowledge or religion, made a deep impressionupon 
Stilling, and they formed a fratemal allianpe wiih 
each other. After completing hia afilurs, Stilliog 
aet off again fbr Marburg. 

liavater waa not immedlately mortally wounded 
by the shot he had received ; but still, in such a 
manner that the wound in time necessarily became 
mortal. Hia aufPerings affected all his friende mosfc 
deeply • tender sympathy impelled them tp niutual 
prayer for their fHend, and brought them nearer 
together. Stilling correøponded on h|a accouqt, 
and respecting him, with l^aasavant in Fraokfort, 
the reformed preacher Achelis in G6ttingen, and 
also with a certain lady caUed Julia. Tbis pious 
and Christian female, who had been exeroised by 
many painful øu|Peringø, had been 4aep|^ and Iq- 
wardly affected and eaified in particular by Lava- 
tei'a writings. Thia induced her to enter into 
correøpondence with Lavater ; but aa she ha4 well- 
grounded reaaons for remaini|ig concealed, she 
never discovered herself to him. He conse<][aentIy 
correøponded long with a certain Julia y^ the 
north of Germany, without even having tha least 
knowledge who sne waa. He øent her mapy tokens 
of remembrance and friendship, as hi9 manner 
waa ; but all thia took place through Pa^jsavajit, 
who was acquainted with her secre|i ai)4 kijev her. 
It was during Lavater'a painM auØerings tW Stil- 
ling first heard any^hin^ of Julia ; he wrote, there- 
fore, to Passavant, to reveal to him, if possible, who 
this Julia was, and after øoipe tim§ the disclosure 
was made, 

Julia is the daughter of the Jate vorfhy and 
upright Burgomaster Ejake^ pf Hanpvprian Min- 
den. She waa marripd to the well-knpwn a^ 
pious divine Bicherz, who waa $rajb uuiyersjty 
preacher in G&ttingen, and at length SDperin* 
tendant at Giffhom in Hanover. fio bécaroe 
celebrated by øeveral good theological works, and 
died also as a true Ghnatian, after a tedipus illnesB 
in consumption, Julia had ijkewise baefi ^Iways 
very weakly and sickly ; she sufiered extreffjely in 
her own body, and was obliged aløo to a^^end her 
sick husband : so that had not her cheerfi^l spirit, 
and her calm resig^natipn to the will of Gp4, and ip 
general, her religions sentiments, supporte4 her, 
she would have been unable to bear aji ^hat affecr 
tion laid upon her. She had i^o ehildren, ap4 ^^^ 
as a widow in Hinden, her native town ; her 
father beine now verjr old and infirm, she reg9f<W 
it as her mity to wait upon and »urse bifa* S^" 
cpnsequently lived in the same houap Tyith hiiBf 

"Prom this time, Stilling correøponded very fr&" 
(juei^tly with Julia ; and flie subject of ij^ir fetterf 
was Lavater's sufierings, and then, tl)P pnh[ thiO£ 
needful, which ought tp be the pfef PPJ^^ ^■ 
every Christian, 

O, if all mi^t be told ttiht the Xdivå dpes to ha 
people, eveo the infidel would be agtonjiafted^ ^ 
yei not believe ! 

Lavater maifitained a lively correspopdppce "snift 
Stilling, even oi^ his sick-bed. They ijo Ippge^ <"*" 
cassecTcontroversially, but unanimo'usly and frater- 
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naUy, ihe most inpoHant religioiu trotlui, A 
fortnight before his death, he wrote for the last time 
to his friend in Marburg ; and on the 9nd of Ja- 
nuary 1801, two days after the oommenoement of the 
nineteenth century, this great and remarkable man 
expired ; — ^he diedl as a great witnesB for the tmth 
of Jesus Christ. 

Shortly aflerwards, Stilling oomposed the well-* 
known poem entitled ^Lavater*« Glorifioation/' 
which was first printed separately, and afterwards 
inserted at the end of the first volume of the third 
edition of the '* Scenes in the Invisibls World." 
Some critics wonld not aUow that Stilling was oor- 
rect in terming Lavater a witness for the tmth 
nnto blood, and others maintained that his gunndiot 
wound was not the eaose of his death | imt the 
thing speaks for itself. 

Lavater's sanctified heart perfeotly forgave his 
murderer ; he even said A« toould mbtåquently Htk 
him outf whether in heaven or in heU^ and ihaik Mm 
for thfi tvound which had béen sueh an instruoiivt tehool 
to himf and he gave orders, very eamestly, ttiat ne 
inquiry should be set on foot reearding the nnfor- 
tunate m^n^ b^t that he should be left to the 
Bivinø mercy. His bereaved family obey him 
punctuaUy in this ; but I may be allowed to state 
what foilowSy in confirmation of my assertion. 

The poldier who mortally wounoed Lavater, waø 
a SwisS| from the Frenoh part of the oanton of Bern 
(Pays de Vand). He and one of hjs eomrades 
made a distiirbance at a house adjoining Lavat^s 
parsonage. Lavater heard them ask for something 
to drink ; he accordingly took a bottie of wine and 
some bread, in ord«r to oerry It to the two soldiers. 
The grenadier, who afterwards shot him, was parti- 
cularly friendlv towards him ; he thanked him for 
what they had consumed, and cailed him a dear 
fellow (Bruder Herz), for he spoke Gwman as weU 
as his native French tongue. Lavater then went 
into his honse again ; but the grenadier eontinued 
speakin? with some Zurich people, who stood near. 
Boon after, Lavat^ came a^dn, in oråer to request 
this friencUy soldier to protect him from anotheF ; 
but the man was now in a råge at him, and shot him. 

In what way can this horrible ehange in the 
mind of this unnapp^ young man be aecounted for, 
except in the foUowmg manner f He was a well- 
educated man, and was acquainted with Lavater's 
writings ; for every Swiss, who was able ^ read, 
had read them. He was at the same time of reve- 
lutionary prindples, as were veiy raeny of the Pave 
de Vaud people ; consequøntly, not only oi entirely 
opposite sentiments, but also outrageously inoensed 
against lum on account of his ^nergy in referenæ 
to religion and his country; for not long before, 
his letters to the French Director 9«ubel, and to 
the Directory itself, had app^iired in print, and heesk 
much read. When Lavater brought him the bread 
and wine, he did not know who he was ; but ^tep* 
he was gone away, he spoke with the bystanders, 
and leamed that this fri^idly and benevolont man 
was the ^ev. Mr. Lavater. On this he foli into a 
rage, which was increased by his having drunk a 
little too much ; just at this time, the good man 
unfortunately came to him, and was shot. "Eiv&rj 
thing is thus easiiy comprehspded and explained. 
In this persuasion, I assert that Lavater is a witness 
for the tmth unto blood ; for he was mortally 
wounded' on account of his religious aod politiet 
sentiments and testimony. 

Lavater's death was like the si^pal to the great 
and g^orious deyelopmmit of Stilimg's fate, wnich 
still eontinued hidden in the impenetrable ob- 
scurity of the future. In order to piaoe the whole 
afFair most clearly in the light of tmth, I most 



The members of Stilling's household, whom 1| ^ 
had to provide for, were the following indivj- 
duals i-^ 

1. Father Wilhelm Stilling: who was now in 
sucb a state that a young girl like Maria could no 
longer wait upon him, but 

3. An old woman was taken into service, whp 
tended him, and kept him and his bed olean. Stil^ 
ling*s eldest stepnsister, Marias mother, 9, truly 
worthy woman, came also occasionally to assist : 
but having to keep house herself, was sgon obliged 
to return to her husband and children, 

8. Stilling himself ; and 4, his Eli^a, 

5. Maria Coing ; she had been residing with her 
brother^ who the previous autumn had been f^ppoint« 
ed minister »t Braach, ne»r liotenburg m Lowep 
Hessia^ for the parpose pf superinteoding Im 
householdj but as ahe was weakly and unaocus* 
tomed to a country Ufe, øhe retumed the •utum^ 
following, 

6. AnSkUa Coing, Jq^b*$ betrothed ; these two 
sisters were Eliza's fsithful helpmates in the house^- 
keeping. The ohildren of the Ooings had entrusted 
their property to th«r brother-ijjHtew, for which 
they boarded and lodged with him, 

7. Jacob himselff Aft^ long w»iting, he had 
at length beoome govfiHmment*iMlvooate ^nd »ttomey 
in Marburg \ a profesfioOi howeveri which brought 
in little to a man of his character. Though he 
lodeed out of his father'ø house, yet he ate «t hi« 
table, 

8. Caroline^ who wa^ npw growing np, and whom 
it was neoes^ary to have instructed in every thing 
that becomes a well>educated female, 

9. 10, and 11. The three little ohildren, Fred-r 
eriøk, Amalia» and Christina, 

li?. Maiia, who served faithfiilly, sometimes as 
obild's maid, sometimes as kitchen-servant, some- 
times as housemaid» ami who could not be dispeused 
with. 

13. An elderly widow of the name of Boppin ; 
her husband had died early, and left her with three 
little boys ; she had subsisted for a long time upoQ 
daily labor, until EUsa took her into service, Her 
real ehildlike simplicity, incorruptible integritv, 
pure deportment, and undissembled piety, maae 
her of such valne th^'t øhe w^ sept for oa every 
oæosion wh«i help was neoessanr. Her three soq^ 
had new ea<ih leamt ^ tråde, and were abroad ; she 
heraelf obtained d. place 14 the St. James^s Alma- 
houses at Marburg, so that she is now provided for ; 
but she waø the greoter part of the time in Stilling's 
house, where there was always enough for her to 
do. She could not be employed u> wait upon 
fothev Wilhelm, becanse sne h^d a4 excessivo 
repugnance to ooything of the kind. X^astly^ there 
was also 

14. A reg^lar servpnt-woman, ifho i3 naturally 
indispensable in snch a householdj 

Eveiy rational reader» who ki}OW9 the arrange- 
ment 01 a household in town, where every thiujg is 
purchased for readynnoney, and where propriety 
of station must be observ^, and reflects also how 
Stilling was circumstQuced with respect to the poor 
blind people, will easiiy comprehend that ^t such 
dear times he could not ppiy off any of his debts ; 
the interest, howev^, was regiMarjy pauif 1904 OP 
new debts c^ntracted. 

With this domestic eitqiationf let the rei^r also 
fionsider Stilting's accumulat^ oocHpation^ va his 
sphere of action ;-^ 

1. A constant confluip of i^plicatiops, both by 
letter and in p(»«0A, from ophthalmic patients of 
Qyery kind, fnmi far and near ; so that ^is vocsr 
tion alone was sufficient to employ a ma^, but 



whieh, wiUi the e^cc^ipn of the journies, brought 
ia neii to nothiog m U« priM^tiee at hpm^r 3Ht 
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the jonmitiB he underlook only when he was øent 
for, and during the holidays. 

2. An inunense religions oorrespondence, the 
importance and ntilitv of which, in a yarietj of 
ways, can only be ju<u«d of by iiim who has seen 
the letters ; and then ue entreaties, from all sides, 
to write religions works, and labor alone for the 
Lord and his kingdom ; from which again he de- 
rived nothinc^since the sale of the copyrights by 
no means simced to pay the numerons postages. 
Stilling had therefore two extremely important 
species of vocation, both which were extensively 
and beneficially usefol, and to which, particularly 
to the religions sphere of action, he now felt him- 
self fnlly called and destined. But having at the 
same time snch a nnmerons and ezpensive house- 
hold, and then these two vocations from whence 
pay was not to be thought of nor expected, how 
could these be made to narmonizet— 4nd besides 
all this, a burdeosome debt of from sixteen to 
seventeen hundred guilders ; how was this amount 
to be liquidated f Add to these, 

3 Stilling's professorship, which, from ireasons 
already mentioned, became more and more unpro- 
ductive^ and his lectnre-room more and more 
empty. Neither his acknowled£;ed animated de- 
Uvery, nor lus perspicuity, which nad been formerly 
so much admired, nor his fluent eloquence, any 
ionger availed. In. short-, the study of finance 
began to go out of fashion in Marburg, and the 
number of students, from well-known causes, 
decreased in every faculty ; and it was this impro^ 
ductive, ever-retrograding vocation, for which 
Stilling was kept in pay, and without which he 
could not |)068ibly live. 

In addition to all this, there was also the pain- 
ful, conscientious feeling, that a man of intepity, 
even \fnot a true Christian, must resign his ojffice and sa- 
lary into the hånds of his prince, as soon as he is unable 
to administer it consistently toith duty ; and tiiough this 
may not be his/ault, yet he is still bound to do so. This 
requirement, which no sophist can demonstrate out 
of Stilling's conscience, rendered him anxious and 
ap{>rehensive, and yet he could not yield obedience 
to it ; he was bound, as it were, both hånd and 
foot. 

I now ask every sensible reader, what possible 
means of escape or deliverance could be thought 
of ? In the present state of his houséhold he 
rec^uired above two thonsand guilders annnally, 
without being able to pay off any of his debts. 

This sum must either be given him by the Eleo- 
tor of Hesse, along with his dismission from his 
professorshijp, or — a foreign prince niust give Stil- 
ling an appomtment as oculist and religions author^ 
with a saiary of two thonsand guilders. 

These were the only methods to be thought of, 
for his deliverance from this situation. 

Be that is only in some measure aoquainted 
witn the Hessian oonstitution knows that the 
first- mentioned plan was morally impossible; 
besides which, an event occurred in the winter of 
1803 which made it likewise morally impossible on 
the part of Stilling ; as I will subsequently relate 
in its proper place. 

To hold lorth the possibility, or at least the 
practicability of the seoond way of deliverance as 
the object of his hope, would have been enthusi- 
astic vanity ; — and even if this object were attained, 
Stilling could not remove from Marburg ; for 
fftther Wilhelm was in such drcumstances that 
he could not be removed even a single league; 
and to leave him behin<^ amongst stiangers, did 
not lie in Stilling and Eliza's sphere of possibility. 
Besides which, Jacob was also not yet provided 
for ; and to support him from a distance, take lus 
Amalia with tnem and separate her from hum, | 



was considered on all sides too hard. In a word 
in this case, there were also insuperable difficulties. 

Such were Stilling's drcumstances. His mani- 
fold occupations and his oppressive situation ren- 
dered his life painfiil to mm ; to which was also 
joined his wonted inward mdancholy,^ so that he 
needed everv posmble experience derivable from 
sufferin^f and a continual walk in the presence of 
Grod, With unintoTupted watching and prayer, in 
order not to sink under the burcrøn. Under such 
drcumstances, traveUing was beneficial to him, and 
another joumey now occurred. 

The ^Nostalgia^'' and the <<History of the 
Triumph," had procured him a great number of 
friends and correspondents of afl ranks, leamed 
and unleamed, male and fenude, of every province 
in Grermany, but especially in Wttrtemberff, and 
still more so in Switzerland. In St. Grall, bchafif- 
hausen, Winterthur, Ziirich, Bern, Båsle, and up 
and down the country, there were many friends of 
Stilling and readers of his works. Besides this, 
young iCirchhofer, an excellent vouth, the only son 
of the worthy co-rector Kircnhofer of Schafif- 
hausen, had studied divinit^ about the year 1795 in 
Marburg, and was treated in Stilling's house as it 
he hadlbeen at home. He was now preacher at 
Schlatt, in his native canton. Througn this con 
nection an intimate bond of friendship had been 
formed between the £Emulies of the Kirchhofers and 
the Stillings; — the four religiously-disposed and 
accompUshed sisters of young Kirchhofer, who 
possess an extensive acquaintfmce with the Lord's 
true worshippers through the whole of Switzerland, 
and correspond diligently with them, now com- 
menced a correspondence with Stilling, and pro- 
cured him a still greater and very interesting 
circle of acquaintances. All this prepared the way 
for the joumey which was by far the most import- 
ant and considerable in Stilline'B life hitherto. 

In March of the year 1801, he received, very 
nnexpectedly, a letter from his dei^ friend the 
Rev. Mr. Sulzer of Winterthur, who was a 
nephew of the celebrated and leamed Sulzer of 
Berlin, in which he was asked whether he could 
come that spring to Winterthur, to perform the 
operation on a very venerable matron who was 
blind of the cataract; for she wished, with the 
Divine assistance, to receive her sight again from 
Stilling, whom she esteemed and loved ; — ^for the 
expences of the joumey, and the time it would 
occupy, he would be duly remunerated. This 
proposition filled Stilling'B soul with joy ; and the 
children, particularly Juu^ob, forebodeid a happv 
result from the joumey. Notwithstanding all 
this. Stilling thought that prudence was necessary 
in undertaking so great and expensive a joumey. 
He therefore wrote again to Sulzer, stating that he 
would willingly come, but that Eliza must accom- 
pany him, and as the diligence travelled during the 
ni^ht she could not avau herself of it, on account 
or weakness, but must travel post, and this would 
be rather expensive. Sulzer only briefly answered, 
that every thing would be adjusted, and tiiey had 
nothin^ to do but to come. 

^ StUlmg now applied to the Elector for permis- 
sion ; and he and his Eliza made preparations for 
this extremdy interesting and desirable joumey. 
And in order to be the more at ease, it was 
agreed that Jacob, Amalia, Caroline, • and the 
three little ones, should be taken to brother Coing 
and sister Maria at Braach, pass some time there, 
then leave little Amatia and Frederick with them, 
and return with the elder Amali% Caroline, and 
Christina, who was now two years old, by way ot 
Bergheim, to visit the Countess of Waldeck, who 
had removed from Marburg. During the time of 
their absence, the good Maria and the rest of the 
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household were to nurse the old grandfather, and 
attend to the housekeeping. This plan was carried 
into execution minutely. 

Stilling and Eliza commenoed their first Swiss 
jonmey on the 27th of March 180 1, at five o'clock 
in the morning. At Butzbach they met their 
children and grandchildren Schwarz, who wished 
them a happy jonmey; and in the evening they 
were received with joy by the amiable family of 
the Hausknechts at fVankfort. The next day they 
purchased a variety of necessaries for the joumey ; 
Stilling bought, in particular, a light travelling- 
carriage, which he required for such a long 

i'oumey ; and on the 29th of March, took post- 
lorses to Heidelberg. 

I must not forget to observe that Stilling, on the 
first day of his joumey, was attacked hy tormenting 
spasms in the stomach in all their violence ; for 
some time previons, they had entirely left him. 
This embittered, it is true, all the pleasure; but he 
afterwards found how good it was that the Lord 
had given him to taste this bitter on the way ; for 
without it, he would certainly have been in danger 
of soaring too high, and of suffering a dreadful ni.ll, 
by reasou of all the commendations and marks of 
respect he received. 

Our travellers pleased themselves much with the 
expectation of reaching Heidelberg, partly in the 
hope of seeing their mends the Miegs, but still 
more so Lisette, who was now fifteen years old, 
and whom they had not seen since 1791, conse- 
qiiently for ten years. This young girl had won 
the heorts of all who knew her, by her distinguish- 
ed and very peculiarly amiable disposition. £very 
one that came from Heidelberg, and had been at 
Mieg's house, could not say enough in praise ot 
Lisette ; her whole character was piety, and a tran- 
quil and peaceful cheerfulness ; ner whole being, 
apart from all noisv recreations, lived only in a 
higher sphere, and ner praylng soul adhered with 
her whole heart to her Kedeemer. To press such 
a daughter onoe more to the parental breast, was 
pure and sublime delight. 

Lisette had also expected her parents so ardently, 
that it was necessary, in the evening, to refresh 
her with a little wine, as it was somewhat late 
before they arrived. At half-past ei^ht the;^ stop- 
ped at Mieg's door ; the weloome was indescribable. 
They spent the Monday at Heidelberg, and rode on 
Tuesday to Heilbronn ; on Wednesaay they con- 
tinued their joumey, and arrived towards noon at 
Ludwi^burg. At the Orphan-house there, they 
met With Stuttgard friends, who were come to meet 
them ; namely, the minister Yon Seckendorf, with 
whom Stillinp; has stood in a religions and friendly 
connection ror many years ; Doctor Reus, the 
physician to the court, and Walther, counciUor of 
fitate, if I mistake not, from Gaildorf ; a Frendi 
army-surgeon named Oberlin, a son of that dear 
man of God, Oberlin of Steinthai in Alsace, and 
perhaps some others, whom I no longer recoUect. 
Stilling rejoiced particularly to see his old friend 
again, Israel Hartmann, the orphan schoolmaster, 
of whom Lavater said, *' If Ghnst were now living 
amongst us, he would choose him for an apostle.^ 
The whole company dined together at the Orphan- 
house, and every one felt ham>y ; — there is some* 
thing great in a company oi purely good men. 
Eliza sat next to the worthy old Hartmann ; she 
was never wear^ with looking at him, and listening 
to him; especially as she found a resemblance 
between him and her late father Coing. An inti- 
mate bond of friendship, for time and etemity, was 
formed between Doctor Reus, his lady. Stilling, 
and Eliza. In the afternoon, they all rode to 
Stuttgard, where Stilling and Eliza took up their 
residence in the house of Mr. Yon Seckendorf. 
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Stilling formed here also nnmerons and remark- 
able personal acquaintance with pious and leamed 
natives of Wiirtemberg, ^mongst whom his heart 
adhered particularly to Storr, Rieger the court« 
chaplain, Dann, and others. He found here also 
nnexpectedl^ his friend Matthison, who was resid- 
ing with his former inmate, the worthy aulio 
counsellor Hartmann. 

The next day, being Holy Thnrsday, they rode 
to Tubingen ; on Grood Friday to Tnttlingen ; and 
the Saturday before Easter to SchafPhausen, where 
they were received with loud expressions of joy by 
the family of the Kirchhofers. 

On the way from Tuttiingen to Schaffhansen, in 
riding over the hill, there is a place from which a 
prospect presents itself, which to a German who 
has never been in Switzerland, and has a feeling 
for anything of the kind, is astonishing. From 
Tuttiingen, the road leads j^udnally up an ascent, 
and over it to the summit, irom whence the follow- 
ing view is seen : — on the left, towards the south- 
east, about the distance of a leagne, stands the 
Riesenfels (Giant Rock), with its ruined fortress, 
Hohen-Twiel ; and towards the south-west, on the 
right, at about the same distance, its brother, an 
equaUy strong and lofty giant, with its likewise 
ruined fortress, Hohenstaufen, bids us defiance. 
Between these two side-posts, the foUowing pro- 
spect shews itself; to the left, along the Hohentwiel, 
about three German miles broe^, the Bodensee 
glitters far and wide, like liquid silver ; on the 
south side of it, we overlook the paradisiacal Thur- 
gau, and beyond it, the Grraubundtner Alps. More 
to the right, the canton AppenzeU with its snow- 
clad mountaans, the canton Glams with its giant 
hills, and particularly the Glamitsch soaring nigh 
above the rest; the lofty Sentis and the seven- 
toothed Kuhfirsten, lie more eastward. Thus the 
prospect extends over the whole range of the snowy 
mountains, as far as into the canton of Bern, and 
a great part of Switzerland. This was an exhilarat- 
ing feast for Stilling's eyes. When one looks at 
the whole Alpine range, as it lies alon^ tl^ hori« 
zon, it appears like a great saw, with which planets 
might be cut asunder. 

Stilling continued at Schaffhansen till Easter 
Tuesday. He performed several su6cessful ophthal- 
mie operations ; amongst wMch one was particuhur- 
ly remarkable, on a youth of fifteen years of age, 
who was born blind, a son of the pious Professor 
Altorfer, and who nnderwent the operation on 
Easter Monday morning, in the presence of many 
persons. When the first ray of light beamed into 
nis right eye, on being freed from the cataract, he 
rose up and exclaimed, ''I see the majesty of God I" 
This expression afiected all present, even to tears ; 
the operation was then performed on the other eye. 
A shght inflammation afterwards hindered tne 
attainment of perfect vision ; however, he has a 
partial power of sight, and Stilling hopes, by a 
second operation^ to restore to him the perfect use 
of his eyes. 

I must also mention another pretty thonght of 
the good youth's. His parents had caused a gold 
ring to be made, in which a beautifiil lock of hair 
from every member of the family was indosed, 
and heavify embossed with golden fruits. Eliza 
had this ring presented to her afber the operation ; 
and the dear patient had had the idea of having the 
following device engraved upon it, ** Written m 
faiihy presented in sight $** but the space was not 
sufficient. 

The same da^, in the aflemoon, Stilling and 
Eliza, accompanied by the Kirchhofer family, went 
to the Rhinefall on foot ; but his spasmodic attacks 
were so violent that he was often obliged to remain 
behind, and had not the expected enjoyment of this 
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•oblimø ipwtftcla of nattire* Btilling and Eli£a 
Weat ilong ifae wooden baluBirade, bo near the 
irat«r£ihLl tnat ihev coold have waahed in it. Thia 
suikiiig natura! phenometion is utterly indøBcriba- 
lile ^-^it ttmit be feen and heard, in order to form 
a Gorroot idea of it» The oontiniud thunderi the 
trembling of the ground on which one stands, and 
the immense mass of water, which hnrls itself with 
irresistible foroe abont eighty feet down the rocks, 
foaming with milky irhiteness, and precipitatlng 
itself roaring into the wide and boiling gulf below, 
to the extent of a oouple of hundred feet-~all thia 
together presents a speotacle in which proud man 
bécomes a worm in the dust. (Generally spealdng, 
the Boenery of Bwitzerland is of such a character 
that it sheWB its proud Bister Art itB Buperiority> 
and hutnbles her under its mighty hånd. 

The åay following, that is, on Easter Tuesday, 
in the aftemoon, our tnvellers rode to Winterthur. 
Half-way, at the romantio town of Andolfingen- 
under-Thur, they found their venerable firiend the 
Rev. Mr. BiUseri With a few of the family of the 
matron who had Bent for StiUing. They had come 
to meet them, and reoeired them most tenderly 
and oordiallr« They then proceeded on their 
joumey to Winterthur^ where they arrived in the 
twilight of evening. 

The patient who had aent for Stilling vnå the 
widow Frey, who resided at the sign of the Harp. 
She had two bodb with her in the house, who were 
married, and with whose assistance Bhe oarries on 
a cottsiderabhi business. Stilling and his Eliea 
were reoeived and treated^— if I dåre so express 
myaelf-His angels of Qod. 

Dear reader, pardon me for here glving vent to a 
very just effusion of my heart, which I find it 
impoBBible to restraln. 

I oannot possibly exprets in words what Stilling 
and £lixa enjoyed in the fconily of the Freys — 
that outer-court of heaven I They wiU both one 
day thank every dearly-'beloved member of that 
famlly before the heavenly hosts, and proclaim 
aloud the benefitB they have received from them, 
which tongue and pen are too feeble to express; 
and the Lord will reward them, both here and 
hereafter. EUaa formed a permanent and intimate 
sisterly allianoo with the daughters'in-law of lifa* 
dame Frey. 

Stilling performed the operation on the worthy 
lady, the next day, with perfect sucoess. An in« 
flammation afterwarde took place hi the right eye ; 
but with the left she is able, thank God ! to see 
very well. 

Btilling was eompletely oconpied with business 
during his residenoe at Winterthur* He daily per- 
form^ several operations, and hundreds of sufferers 
came to consult him $ and to this was joined into- 
lerabiy tormenting spwimodio attaol^ by which 
every enjoyment was grievously embittered. How- 
ever, on Friday the lOth of April, he received a 
visit which for a short time oounterbalanced the 
spasms. Lavater's pious brother, Senator Diethelm 
Lavater, a very able physioian | the devoutly cheer- 
ful Gessner, Lavater's son^in-law; and Louisa, the un* 
wearied nurse and attendant of her glorified &ther ; 
and then another noble sufierer, a widow Fueesli, 
of Zttrich, who now alread^ mingles with the harp- 
ers on the classy sea in their hallelujahs^—UieBe four 
dear peop^ entered Stilling's apertmrøit. Thus 
will it one day be, when we have overcome, and 
reaeh the plains of light in the kingdom of God. 
The blessed spirits of former times, our dear prede- 
cessers, and all the eminent saints whom we have 
80 much wished to know here below, will hasten to 
our enibrace; and then to see the Lord Himself^^ 
with his radiant wounds !*^he pen faUs from my 
iMiidd. 



These dear friends stayed to dine^ and then ira« 
velled back again to Zurich. 

On Monday the I3th of April, Stilling set out 
for Zurich, acoompanied by Sulzer, the young 
Slirchhofer of Schaff hausen, and the above-men- 
tioned Madame Fuessli, to visit the friends there, 
as also to inspect a cataract patient, who awaited 
him ; — ^thia was the celebrated manufacturer and 
merdiant Esslinger, whose pious and benevolent 
Bentiments are universally known, and who is at 
ready receiving their reward in the kingdom ^ of 
light above. £S»linger resolved upon the operation 
With the following words: ''I had oommitted the 
matter to Uie liorOi and ezpeoted help from him ; 
He now sends it into my nouse, I will therefore 
reoeive it thankfully." 

Stilling now Baw Ukewise the venerable widow 
of his glorified brother Lavateiv-Hib woman who waa 
worthy of such a man-^the image of the most ex- 
alted Christian virtuos. Truly Låvatei's widow 
and children belon^ to the best class of mankind I 
In the evening, Stilling, acoompanied by Sulzer, 
travelled back to Winterthur. 

Btilling there received a letter from the magis- 

trates of Schaff hausen, in which they thanked him 

very kindly and obligingly for the benefits he had 

bestowed upon some unfortunate people in their 

town. But on the day of his departure for Zurich, 

another peculiar honor was done him. Whilst at 

dinner at Madame Frev's, Doctpr Steiner, an ex* 

cellent young man, who was k member of the 

magistracy, came and presented Stillinff with an 

ad&BB in the name of the town of Winterthur, 

acoompanied by a very handsome nuissive silver 

medal, in a neat cover which a lady of Winterthur 

had embroidered. On the outside of this cover 

stand the words i — 

* The gift dlvine beitow'd on thee» 
To oaiue the darken'd tye to 8«e, 
ReatoriDA heayen's reviving light, 
Where au wu duU and cheerleM night><* 
Impels full manj a heart to praise 
Tlie Ood of metcy and of graoe." 

On one side of the medai, the following inscrip- 
tion is cut, in the lapidary style : — 

^ Presented to the Christian philanthropist, Hein- 
rich Stilling, Aulic Counsellor and Professor at 
Marburg, by the elders of the church at Winter- 
thur, as a trifling memorial of his beneficent resi- 
denoe in that town in April of the year 1801, and 
as a testimony of the respect and grateful love of 
its inhabitants." 

On the other side stands, engraved in the same 
manner !-— 

** Unweariedly active in allbrding consolation to 
suffering humanity, he sows excellent seed for the 
great day of recompence.'* 

My r^kders may easily think with what emotion 
and deep humiliation before God he received this 
honorabie testimonial, and how he replied to it. 

On this solemn day, Thursday the 16th of April, 
SUHing and Eliza took their departure from Win- 
terthur for Zurich, amidst the regrets ef all thw 
friends. They there took up their abode with 
Gessner, who, with his excellent qiouse — a daugh- 
ter of Lavater, who was with him in Ck>^enha^n 
— ^reoeived them with the arms of friendship. 

The first work which Stilling performed in Zu- 
rich, was an operation on Eeslinger. It succeeded 
veiy vfell ; he received his signt, but soon after 

futta serena ensued, and he continued incnrably 
lind tili his death. 

This family also Stilling can only snffici«itly 
thank in etemity ; — it is impossible here. 

In Zurich he was oppressed and tormented out- 
wardly by an indescribable concourse of ophthalmic 
patients, and inwardly by the most jpainful spae- 
mo^ ftttackø. Occaøionallyy Im paAiffiBco fnioQk 
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Wta, M tliat he treaied the people harahly, and oom- 
plained of ihe maltitude that came to him. Several 
Zurich people took this so much amiss, that he 
afterwards found ii advisable to circulate a written 
document in that townj in which he begged pardon 
of all and svery one whom he had ofi^ended. It is 
impossible to mention here b^ name the numerous 
remarkable and excellent individuals of both sexes. 
with whom Stilling became personally acqnaintea 
in Swittfttrland generally^ and particularly in Zu- 
rioh| ond who deemed mm worthy of their ^end- 
»hip. HesB) the Doctors Hirx^i father and soni 
professor Meyer^ the celebrated engraver and paint« 
er Lips» who took Stilling's likeness) and enøraved 
it| and several other respeotable individuab, dia* 
tinguished themselveø» next to Lavater^s £unily, 
rehktives and fiiendsi by marks of Mendsbip. 

On Tuesday the a6th of April, Stilling and his 
ElijB% after taking a Ver^ affectinjr leav^ set o^ 
from Zuri^. Dootor Steiner of Winterthuri who 
presented him the medal^ and his young fnend the 
Aev. Mr. Kirchhofei' of Sohlatt| acoompanied themi 

It must not be forgotten that the mafnstrates ol 
2urich idsO thaoked »UlUng in au offioi^ letter. 

They pursued their joumev from Zurich by way 
of Baden and Lenzburg to Zofingen, in the canton 
of Berui whére Stilling waé to perform the opera* 
tion on Bailiff Senn | ^t the iifOrd baili^ the read- 
er must not inlagin« to himself a Grerman yillage- 
bailiff.) It was on this aocount that Doctor Steiner 
acoompanied thetn^ for he Wtø a irdative of Senn j 
and as Stilling oould not jprolong his Btay, Steiner 
intend^d to rediain in Zonngen a few days» to per* 
féot the eure. Senn is a venerable mani and 
placid) modesti chHstian viriue ia the chief trait in 
his and his fisanily'to oharacter« 

On Wedbesday mominf^ the 23nd of Apnly Stil- 
ling performed the operation on Bailiff Senui cmd 
alfto on a pOer gii'l ; ånd then ti*avelled with his 
Elisa down the bdautiful Valley, along the Aar> 
tiirough Aarburgh and Olten, and up tne Hauen- 
Itein« This hiU would be looked upon in Germany 
as a lofty mountain, but here it is considered of no 
account. On Uie topi the road is hewn through a 
rock ; and trhen past the summiti there is a pro* 
spect of Germany ; in the north-west, the Yogesen 
mountttins are indistinctly seen, and in the north 
the bc^ginninsf of the Black Foreet is perceptible ; 
on the othw nand, the whole Alpine ohain appeani 
in the Southern horizon. 

After they had ridden fot some distance on this 
side, they reached a solitary inn^ out of which a 
Well-dressed pretty woman came running, who 
inqaired, in a very friendly manner, whether Stil- 
ling was in the oarriage. On hearing the answer 
in the affirmative^ her Whole heart and e^res over- 
fiowed with expreasiotiB of love and fnendship* 
She brought them out a breakfast ; her husband 
and ohildren also joined them, and a quarter-of-im 
hour^a very cordisd and Christian oonversation en- 
sued ; the travellers then took thei^ leave, f^d 
proceeded further down the våUey. The place is 
oalled L ufelfingen ; and the landlord*s name ii 
Fluhebacher. StiUi&g has sinoe oarridd on an 
edifyin^ tsorrespondenoe with Madame Fluhebaoherk 

At aix in the morning the travellers arrived at 
Basle, where they were reæived in the most 
fHendly manner bv Senator Daniel Sdbiomdorffi 
his coniort, and cnildren. In this åeat and re- 
Hgiously-dispoved fiunily they øpont several happy 
davs. 

There was here also mndi to do» Stilling again 
fonned imporiimt acquaintancea ; partioularly with 
the divines, &c. of the ** German Society for Uie pro- 
motion of true Godlinese,'* as also with the pious 
preucherø, Huber, La Eoche, &c. | 

After a four daysT resideace^ Stilling took an | 



affecting leave of his ifriends heore also, and set out 
firom Båsle with his ISliza on Monday the 27th of 
April, early in the morning. 

Now, my dear readers, he that hath etufB to heaif 
let him hear; and he that has a heart to feel, let 
him f eel 1 

Stilling was indebted to the åniotmt of one thon« 
tond six hundred and fifty guilders ; — amonast ths 
Hventy-two individuata, hlini tj' ihe cataracL whom hø 
eouehed m Stvitzerlana, there waa one, who knew not a 
Word qfhit debts, — or åt least, could noi retnotely tuppoaé 
the dmount of theniy — and nmply from an inward 
impuiee to place StUUng %n more easy circumstancee for 
thejuture,paid him ejcacUy ene thotuand six hundred-and 
f\fl'y yuildeti for couching the cataract, and ihe conse^ 
quent curé, When Stilling and Eliza we&t tip to theit 
Dedchamber in the evening, they found the moneyy 
partly in cash, and the remainder in biUs, upon 
their bed^ exactly the amount of their debts, of 
which this instrument in the band of God knew 
not a word I 

What were the feeling^ of the good COuplej 
With an unparalleled emotion they both sank down 
at the bed-side upon their kuees, and rendered ar- 
dent thanks to Hun.who had so^ very visibly giyea 
this unspeskkably important testimony of his most 
special providence and guidance. 

Eliza saidy " This may properly be called 'splvinff 
to his beloved sleepin^;* from this time I wifl 
never distrust Him agam.'' 

Still more 1 — ^the worthy individual who a few 
yeaiiB before sent the three hundred guilders,^ when 
Stilling was at CasseS, and Bliza in needy circum- 
stanoes, was also visited, in order to return her 
due thanks. Her husband imderwent the opera- 
tion I and when Stilling protested against any 
fiiri^er payment| the worthy man said, very pa- 
thetioally, ^ That is my busmess 1 " and then sent 
six hundred guilders to Stilling at his lodgings ; 
with this, the expences of the jour^ejy were iSae- 
wise paid. 

Still more !— :Stilline's heavenly Guide knew that 
in a few years he woiud require a handsome sum ; 
but Stilling had no presentiment of such a necessity. 
This was provided tot by the sums paid him b^ se- 
veral wealthy patients, with many thanks. Besides 
this» so many presents and memorials of afiTection in 
jeweUery were added, that^ Stilling and Eliza 
returned from Switxerland like two bees from a 
joumey amongst the flowers. T^ 

Dear readersi God the Omnisdent knows that all 
this is !pure and unembellished truth. But if this 
is pure and sacred truth^ what results from it f At 
the olosé of this volume we shall discover. 

Our travellers now took their W£^ through the 
Btneiagau down to Oarkonihe. From Båsle to this 
f^Oi or rather to Bastadt, Stilling was martyred 
by a dreadfiil feeling ,of anxiety. It seemed to 
him as if he were going to meet certain death. 
The occaslon of this was a waming, which was 
secretly and seriously /fiven him at Basle^ on no 
account to return through Strasburg. from which 
place also this waming emanated^ a friend having 
wHtten to Båsle expreesly respecting it. 

Besides this, there was another circumstance :— 
a certain dangerous man threatened Stilling, when 
at Baslei whose enmity was excited only by his 
writings, which contain much that ia intolerable 
to a revolutionary freethinker. I know to a cei^ 
tainty, that there are people who gnash their teeth 
with rage if only Stilling's name is mentioned. 
Strange! — StilUng gnashes his teeth at no one*s 
name. Friends> on which side is the truth t 
Verily, verily^ not on the side of those who thus 
aet. 

With all this, it is still something singular that 
Stilling, at certain times, and often on øtul iafeiiac 
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oocatasmSf u seized witii siioh aa indeMribable 
terror ; irhile in other and far greater daogen heia 
often not at all diamajed. I beUeve that it 
prooeeda from ihe udlaenoe of aome inviaible evil 
beingy aome angel of Satan, to whieh God, for wiae 
reaaona, aometimea givea pomianon. Phyaical pro- 
diaposition may ffiTe oocaaion to aach a fiery trial, 
bat the whole oi the temptation ia fomided neither 
in the body nor the aool ; but thia can be proved 
by nothing but individoal experience. The Holy 
&;riptiirea teatify that there are aach aiftinga of 
Batan. 

Stilling^a anxiety waa at ite hdght at Frelbiug, 
In the Breiflgaa, at Offenbnn^ and at Appenw^er. 
At Raatadtit became tolerable ; bat hia apaam o dic 
attacka then began to rage violently. On Monday 
the 29th of Apnl, they aet off in the morning with a 
drowsy poatilion and two wearied horaea, for Oarla- 
rahe ; on the way, the apaama in the atomach were 
almost intolerable, and Stilling longed for repoae. 
At firaty he waa onwillin^ to viait the Elector, bat 
wiahed rather to rest hunself ; however, he atiU 
thoaght that aa that ^^eat, wiae, and piona prinoe 
had read the ''Noatalgia" with ao mach approbar 
tion, and had written to him a few timee in conae- 
qnence of it, it waa his daty at least to make the 
attempt, and ascertain whether he woold be admit- 
ted to an aadienoe. He went therefore to the 
palace, annoonced himaftlf, waa immediatdy intro- 
duced, and arged to retom in the evening for an 
hour, at ^ve o'clock. I aay not a word more re- 
spectinff this visit, except that it hiid the remote 
foundation for the final aolation of StilUng's destiny, 
without his having any presentiment of it at the 
time. 

On Tharsday the 30th of April, ther travelled 
from Carlsruhe to Heidelbei^. Lisette nad prayed 
during the whole time that her parents might hiave 
a prosperoos joumey. The next morning, Friday 
the first of May, they joameyed further. Mieg and 
Lisette accompanied tnem to Heppenheim, where, 
before the door of the inn, the^ saw their Lisette 
for the last time in this life. Mi^ went back with 
her to Heidelberg, and Stilling and Eliza continaed 
their way to Fraikfort, where they arrived safa 
and well the foUowing day. 

From Frankfort, they made an excursion to 
the Schlangenbad, in order to perform the opera- 
tion on the old and venerable Bargerave Bullmann 
and some i>oor people. There, in^easing solitndei, 
they had time to recapitolate the whole joomey ; 
aad after accomplishing all that was desired, they 
proceeded on their return to Marborg, where they 
arrived on the 15th of May, and found the whole 
family in good health. 

The first thing Stilling now ondertook waa the 
li(]^uidation of his debts. The greater part of the 
prmcipal som whieh had been advanced him at 
Schonenthal, immediately after his retom from 
Strasburg, on the security of his father-in-law, was 
still owing, nor was the security removed ; but now 
it was done at once. He now did not owe any one 
a farthing„to the best of his recollection. He had 
formerly removed from Heidelberg in order thathe 
might uquidate his debts by means of his large 
salarv ; — this was his and Selma's plan, but not the 
Lord^s ; for the chief amount was not paid by the 
salary, but by the funds provided by tVovidence. 
Thé Lord's intention in removing him to Marburg 
was no other than to preserve him from the misery 
and terrors of war, by bringing him to a place of 
safety, and then to crown, in a striking manner, his 
thirty yearc^ unshaken stedfastness in confiding in 
His aiiL even in the darkest times, and in a country 
whieh had been the most exhausted by war; so 
that every one must eonfess and say,"'* This is the 
Lord's dolng.'' 



fflMold any objeot to nxy aayiog that it mm thé 
Lord's plan to preserve Stilling from the horrora of 
war, since there have been mach better men who 
have been obliged to endore them, the foUowing 
may be to audi a aerviceable reply : — Thai « ^ooa 
ihepherd marks the weaittMi ofku skeep ; aad wnek at can 
etubårt the leaåt art the chef and primary objeeU ff hn 
cor«, thaJt he may protect them from iht tåarm and lem' 
pett. 

When Providence intends to aocompliah any« 
thinj;, it doea not do it by halves, bat entirely. 
Stillutf waa indebted, when he stndiaé at Stnaa* 
bnig, between forty and fifty goildoEa, to a friend 
there ; the latter did not or^ the pmaent, and 
Stillinff had so mach to do with his otiier barden- 
some ^btsi that he was ba|^v when a <aeditor let 
him alone. Thia went on tul the Frendi revoln« 
tion, Iwhen eveiy tibdng waa tomed up-side-do wn in 
Strasbuig, as well as elsewhere. Ijie war after- 
wards broke oat, by whieh thø oommonicatlon 
between Germaay and France waa rendered ex- 
tremély diffiealt ; and aa Stilling had more heavy 
and orgent debta, he thoaght no møre of thia 
amount. But his heavenlv Gnid^ who ia tho« 
rou^hly and perfectly josL by no meaaa f orgot it ; 
for immediately after Stilling's joomev to 8witz«^ 
land, a friend came to the brother of the Straaboi^g 
creditor, who had died long before^ and paid him 
not only the small sum owing, but sJao the interest 
for thirty years, so that hia pa^rment amounted to 
nearly a hundred gnilders. Stilling theorefore ra- 
ceived from an unknown hånd the admowl^lgment 
for this amount ; but he has never leamt mo the 
friend was that so nobly performed thia aet of kind- 
nesB. But he will eventually find thee, thou noble- 
minded individnaL where every thing ia made mani- 
fest, and he will tnen be able to thank thee aa thon 
deservest! 

This was therefore, indeed, a blessed, debt-liqui- 
datins; joumey I A mighty diffioulty waa now glo- 
riousfy surmounted. jQler bemg obUged to ineur a 
load ojdebt to the amomU qf/our thouaand Jwe hundred 
guilderi, and then to be enabled to pay the whole , vnihoni 
any property, merely byfaUhy vprighåy and honeitiy^ with 
ihe interest, to the verv last /arthinyf did not fail to 
adl forth his fervent halleluiahs. 

A few weeks after Stillings return frt>m Switzer- 
land, something remarkable occnrred to him. He 
was sitting one forenoon at his desk, when some 
one knocked at his door. On calling out, "Come 
ia ! " a young man of from twenty-seven to thirty 
vears of age entered the room. He appeared rest- 
less and uneasy, looked timidly about bim, and 
often cast a shy g[lance at Lavater's portrait. ^ You 
have been in Zunch,** said he ; '^ I was there also ; 
— ^I must be |;one ; " he walked about ia a state of 
ajritation, looked at Lavater's picture^ and said has* 
tuy, "1 cannot remain in Grermany — I am every 
where unsafe ; I might be caujght ; O sir ! help me 
ia making my escape I " Stilling felt embarrassed, 
and asked him if he were a Swiss t ''O yes," 
answered hei, *^ I am a Swiss ; but I have no rest, — 
I wish to go to America ; assist me in getting thi* 
ther t " He said other things besides, and contmued 
rapidly to pace the room, looking at Lavater's pio- 
tnre^ whieh excited a suspidon in Stilling^s mmd 
that he was Lavatei^s murderer. He therefore 
advised him to go to Hamburg, where he would al- 
ways find opportunity to go to America ; but told 
him to hasten, lest he should fiiU into the handa of 
the police. The poor man then suddenly ran out of 
the door, and disappeared. 

After Stilling faeMl thus honestiv thrown off the 
barden of his aebts, whieh he had so long oarried. 
another affair was undertaken. On Sti&ing and 
Eliza*s return from Switzerlan^ they had paaaed 
the night at Monster, with taeir children the 
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Schwanses ; and afier they had informed them of 
what the L6rd had done for them, and how he had 
blessed them, Schwarz and Hannah proposed that 
the parenta shonld now crown Jacob and Amalia's 
lon^tried lore, and let them be nnited, since in 
reiwty, circnmstances would be neither changed nor* 
rendered more irksome by it. The parents found 
nothing to objeot to this ; and in order to surprise 
the younff couple and cause them still greater joy, it 
was resolved to keep all the ^jparations secret, 
invite friend Schlarbanm with his nunily to tea, and 
that the latter shonld at once step fortn and marry 
them. The accomplishment of this plan sncceeded 
only in part, for the thing did not remain entirely 
secret ; the wedding tobk plaoe on the 12th of Jnly 
inthatyear — 1801. Jacob now removed to his pa- 
rents* house agedn ; and he and his consort conti- 
nned to board with them on the same economical 
footing as before. 

The previous snmmer, Eliza had nsed the baths 
at Hofeeissmar, but her neck had become rather 
worse than better ; she was now advised to tiy the 
Schlangen baths, where she stayed six weebs, but 
this was also of Uttle ayaU. 

This summer, StiUing wrote the second volume 
of the « Scenes in the Invisible World." ;0n this 
occasion, I must mention something pleasing and 
remarkable ; — every one is at liberty to make of it 
what he pleases. I have already observed that 
Stilling, the winter before, soon after Lavater's 
death, had published a poem under the title of 
** Lavater's Glorification." In this poem, Felix Hess 
and Pfenninger, two of Layater's friends, who died 
before him, are represented as coming in the form of 
two angels to fetch the weary warrior after his 
death and conduct him to tue New Jerusalem. 
About half-a-year after the publication of this poem, 
Stilling's pious and faithful friend Breldenstem, the 
reformed preacher at Marbur^, came to visit him ; 
both conversed upon a vanety of subjects, and 
amongst other things, upon the poem. ** It is sur- 
nrising," said Breidenstein, ''how beautifnlly you 
nave made use ; of the late Felix Hes8*s promise." 
** How so ? *' inquired Stilling ; * what promise ? • 
Breidenstein replied, "Upwards of twenty years 
ago. Lavater stood by the side of Felix Hess*s 




however something stranfi;e ; — ^where is it ? I must 
read it for myself ! " " 'Hiat you shall," said Brei- 
denstein ; ** it is indeed verv strange ! '* The next 
day, he sent Lavater's misceuaneous works, in which 
there is a short biography of Felix Hess ; and this 
conversation is inserted, just as Breidenstein 
related it. 

I can with the greatest tmth assert that this cir- 
cumstance had either never come to StiUin^'s 
knowledge, ør at least that he had not thought of it 
for many years, even though he might have read it, 
— which latter, however, I do not believe. There- 
fore, if this singular affair be chance, it is one of the 
strangest that ever occurred ; for first, Hess says 
to Lavater immediately before his death, nearly 
thirty vears since, " I will come and fetch thee, 
when thou diest ! " Many years after, Lavater dies ; 
Stilling resolves to make a poem on his death ; 
decides upon forming the plan of it, so that two of 
his friends are to fetch hun, and makes choice of 
the very man who had promised him to do so thirty 
years before. 

One thing more ; — when Stilling was in Zurich, . 
he was told that Lavater had had a friend with 
whom he had Uved on a still more confidential 
ibotinff thaji with Felix Hess, and was asked why 
he had not made use of him in the poem, for the 



parpose of fetching Lavater ! Stilling inqnlred who 
this friend was, and was told it was Heinrich Hess. 
This occasioned Stilling to introduce this friend in 
the '^ Scenes in the Invisible World," in the follow- 
ing manner ;— the glorified Heinrich Hess is repre- 
sented as bringing Lavater to the Virgin Mary, 
because she was desirous of seeing this faithfnl 
follower of her Son. Mary then relates to Lavater 
the Lord's character, as exemplified in his earthly 
life, &c. This is bronght forward precisély in this 
manner in the second volume of the Scenes. Long 
after the work was printed. Stilling was once accih 
dentally readiuff in Lavatei's "Jesus Messias," the 
26th chapter of the first volume, which relates the 
quiet concealment of Jesus, and found again, to his 
astonishment, that Lavater oonsoles ^nself with 
the hope that the Virgin Mary teouid eventuaUy relate 
to himy in the bUs^ reyions, the ehameter her Son bore 
in his earthly life, åfc, It may be believed, on my 
word, that Stilling had never read this before. 

Another joumey was aJlso undertaken in the 
autumn of the year 1801. In a place in the north 
of Grermany there was a very pious .person, who 
had the cataract; she was too poor to come to 
Marburg, or to send for Stilling. The latter 
conferr^ with Eliza on the subject ; and they re- 
solved that as the Lord had so greatly blessed their 
Swiss joum^, and showed them so many favors, 
they would, é'om gratitude, nndertake the joumey 
to^ their worthy patient at their own expense, and 
with the Divine assistance restore her to sight ; 
they therefore prepared for the joumey, and 
Stilling wrote to the person that he would come. 
The latter was extremelypleased, as may easily be 
suppose<L and made Stilhng's intention known in 
the neighbourhood ; and as he would have to pass 
through Brunswick, he was kindly invited to lodge 
in the house of Mr. Stobwasser, an eminent trådes- 
man, who has a considerable manufactory of 
japan-ware, and is a member of the Moravian 
church. Stilling thankfully accepted the offer; 
and as their way led them througn Minden, they 
determined to pay a visit to Juua, in order to 
become ac^uaintea with that worthy woman ; and 
on her inviting them to stay at her house, they 
joyfully aasented. 

StiUing and Eliza commenced this joumey on 
the ISth of September ; they took Caroline with 
them as far as Gassel, where she was to remain 
until her parents retumed ; for as by her good 
conduct and cordial affection to her parents she 
causéd them joy, they sought, when occasion 
offered, to return it to her. Thev lodged at Gassel 
with privy-coimsellor Yon Kunckel, whose lady is 
a near relative of Eliza. Mr. Yon Kunckel had 
always been Stilling's faithful, tried, and intimate 
friend, and will remain so as lone; as they shall both 
eontinue to exist. Yon Kunckel has served in 
every gradation, and by his fiuthful activity is 
become what he is. 

In the aftemoon of the next day, they rode to 
Minden, where they remained till after the Sunday 
Julia received them with all the fulness o^ christian 
affection ; she and the worthy reformed minister, 
Klugkist, together with his excellent lady, mani- 
fested all possible friendship to our two trayellers. 
Julia and Eliza formed an indissoluble sisterly 
alliance with each other, and bound themselves to 
walk in the path which our adorable Redeemer has 
himself marked out . and trodden. Julia has also 
two excellent sisters, who were likewise there^ 
and helped to increase the religious and £riendly 
circle. 

At Gottingen, they found the faithful Achélis 
just on the point of departing ; — ^he had received a 
call as preacher to a place in the neighbourhood of 
Bremen ; his lady, with her sister, had already 
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gane before to Bovenden, wliere fiihe expected him. 
Achelis now accompanied Stilling and Eliza, and 
from Bovenden they travelled together to Nord- 
heim, where they separated, amidst the expression 
of a thousand bleasin^. 

At Nordheim, Stilling waa attacked by an inde- 
Bcribable appr^ension ; — ^it began before taking 
leave of Achelis; but whether the g|ood man 
obserred it or not, I know not. It was in reality 
an appre^ension of bad roads, and of the over- 
tmnmg of the coach, but it waa so horrible that it 
ooold scarcely be endured ; it lasted during the 
whole joumey, and was sometime« strenger and 
at others weaker. 

On Tuesday, the 22nd of September, in the 
aftemoon, they arrived safely at Mr. Stobwasser's 
house in Brunswick ; he himself with his consort 
was at Berlin, where he has also a oonsiderable 
manufactory ; but his household showed the tra- 
velleis all possible affection and friendship, and 
Stilling and Eliza felt truly happy amongst these 
good people. 

From this place Stilling rode to the person on 
whose account he had undertaken the joumey ; 
and happily she received her sijB^ht. In Brunswick 
itself, he performed the operation on twelve indivi- 
duals ; uid four leagues from thenoe, at Ampleben, 
the manorial residence of Mr. Von Botticner, to 
which a church-town is annexed, on Madame Yon 
Bode, who, with her husband, belongs also to the 
true foUowers of the Redeemer. Stilling and 
EUza rode thither, and remained there some davs ; 
Madame Yon Bode regained her sight, and they 
retumed to Brunswick. 

Eliza having been seriously advised to consult 
the celebrated and leamed physician Bevreis, aulic 
counsellor at Helmstadt, on account of the convul- 
sive affection in her neck, the journey thither was 
also undertaken. The ^reat man took all con- 
ceivable pains to afford the travellers pleasure ; he 
also wrote directions for the use of Eliza, which, 
however, she was unable to follow, because they 
affected her too violently. 

During his residence in Brunswick, Stilling 
formed several interesting personal acquaintances, 
with Campe, Von Zinmierman, Eschenburg, Pokels, 
and others. The Duke showed himself extremely 
gracious ; he sent twice for Stilling, and conversed 
with him a long time, on a variety of subjects, and 
amongst others, on religion, respecting which he 
expressed himself in a satisfactorj^ and edifying 
manner. He then also said to Stilling, ** AU that 
you have done here, I look upon as done to myseif}'' 
and the following day he sent sixty louis-d*ors to 
his lodgings. With this the travelling expenses 
were not only paid, but something even remained 
over. It was therefore the will of Providence that 
the Swiss money should be reserved for another 
very different object. 

Whilst Stilling continued at Brunswick, the 
consort of the hereditary Count of StoUberg-Wer- 
nigerode, bom Princess of Schonberg, was safely 
deliverea of a young countess ; the parents had 
chosen Stilling as sponsor for the child ; and this 
still more confirmed the intention, already formed 
in Marburg, of makinc^ a little circuit to Wemige- 
rode. Accordingly, they set off from Brunswick 
on Friday the ninth of October, and arrived in the 
evening at the place above-mentioned, at the lofty 
castle which has belonged to the count's piously- 
disposed family from ancient times. 

Stilling and Eliza felt here as in the precincts 
of heaven. He also visited his old friends, super- 
intendent Schmid, aulic counsellor Fritsche, advo- 
cate Benzler, Blum, guvernment-advocate, and 
Secretary Glosse, who has excellently set to music 
his Bong in the ** Nostalgia,' — '* A wanderer " &c. 



They remained Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, 
with tne noble familv of Wemigerode. A gentle- 
man from Saxouy, who had business there, and sat 
next to Stilling at the table, said to him with emo- 
tion, ** Really a person ought from time to time to 
travel hither, in order to recreate and revive him- 
self;" and certainly he was in the right ; — ^religion, 
decorum, politeness, cheerfulnesa, dignit^, and 
completely unassuming manners, distinguiah the 
character of every member of this noble lamily. 

Notwithstanding all this, Stilling's melancholy 
did not leave hun here ; — it could scarcely l>e 
endured. 

On Tuesday the 13th of October, the travellers 
took an affectmg and gratefnl leave of the family ot 
Wemigerode; the count sent his own ooachman 
with two horses with them to Leesen, from whence 
Stilling travelled post to Gandersheim, where the 
Countess Frederica of Ortenburg, who has been 
many years his friend, is canoness ; she had re- 
quested him to visit her, because there were 
ophthalmic patients there who expected him. 

The Countess Frederica was highly rejoiced at 
Stilling's visit ; and, generally speaking, much 
honor was shown to both the travellers in that 
place. They supped in the evening with the 
Princess of Coburg, who took the place of the 
princess. her mother, during her absence. Stilling 
was of service to several patients there, and per- 
formed the operation on a poor old woman. The 
evening before their departure, his melancholy 
rose to a tormenting agony ; but towards midnight, 
he applied himself very seriously to God in prayer, 
so that it could not fail to be heard, and then 
slept qnietly till morning, when he continued his 
joumey home with his Eliza ; they arrived late in 
the evening at Miuden, where Juliia., Klugkist, and 
his lady, vied with each other in manifesting their 
friendship. 

It was now obvious that Julia's a£;ed father was 
drawing near his end ; Stilling and Eliza requested 
her therefore, when her father had entered into his 
rest, to visit them at Marburg, for it would serve 
to cheer and refresh her; which she promised 
to do. 

Stilling found much to do at Cassel ; so that he 
was obli^ed, from morning till evening, to write 
prescriptions and give his advice ; he s&o operated 
on several persons for the cataract. 

My readers will remember that brother Coing 
had been appointed preacher at Braach, near 
Rothenbur? on the Fulda, eleven leagues from 
Cassel, ana that Maria Coing, with the two chiid- 
ren, Frederick and Amalia, were also there. It 
was Stilling and Eliza's intention to fetch these 
two children from thence, as well as their sister 
Maria, if she wished it ; but especially to visit 
their good and dear brother s^in, particularly as 
they were now in the neighbourhood. In order to 
fuM this intention, they set out on Thursday the 
22nd of October, from Cassel ; — on driving through 
the Leipzic gate, he said to his wife, "O, my 
dear, what would I not give if I could now travel 
to Marburg ! " Eliza answered, " Well, let us do 
so." Stilling however refused, for he thought if a 
misfortune awaited him, it might happen to him 
anywhere ; they therefore rode on, the brother 
came on horseback to meet them, and in the morn- 
ing they arrived safely at Braach. 

Pheir stay at this pleasant place was fixed for a 
week, during which time Stilling felt like some 
poor criminal, who is to be executed in a few 
days. However, he performed the operation on a 
lady in Rothenburg, and atten ded several patients. 
Maria, who had become weakly at Braach, was to 
return with them to Marburg, together with the 
two f^hildren^ and their departure waa £xed for 
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Tfaondaj the 2dth of Ootober. For this purpose, 
brother Going sent to the posting-house at Mors- 
ohen, and ordered the horses. 

On Wednesday eveniug, the da,y before their 
departure, StUUng's melancholy rose to such a 
height that he saia to EUza^ ** If the torment of the 
lost in heil is not greater than mine, it is still 
great enough I " 

The next morning, the postilion oame at the 
time appointed ; he had driven the diligence to 
Eothenburg, and consequently broaght four horses, 
which, however, contrary to sill postmg regulations, 
were very brisk and lively. He put the horses to 
the carriaf'e, and drove empty through the Fulda ; 
Stilling, Eliza, Maria, the children, and the brother, 
were transported across, about a gun-shot higher 
up, in a boat ; meanwhUe, the postiUon drove up 
the meadow on the other side, and waited on the 
opposite shore. 

Theygot in; — Stilling sat behind, to the right; 
next to him Eliza, witn Amalia in her lap ; oppo- 
site her sat Maria, and Frederick opposite Stilling. 
Brother Coing now took leave, and went back 
afain ; the ^ostilion suddenly smacked his whip, 
the four spirited horses went off In fuU trot, and 
the driver turning short round, the fore-wheels got 
entangled, and uirew the carriage to the ground 
with such violence that the bo^ of the vehicle 
burst in two in the midst. Being[ only a chaise, 
and open in the- front, Eliza, Mana, and the two 
children, were thrown out upon the meadow ; but 
Stilling, who was sitting in the comer on the 
£Eilling side, continued m the carriage, and was 
seriously hurt. Fortunately the wheels came off, 
so that the coach was not dragged along ; there it 
lay, therefore, and Stilling was so fast squeezed in 
that he could not move. It is extremely remark- 
able that all his melancholy vanished in a moment. 
Notwithstanding the violent pain, — for his whole 
bodv was as if it had been broken on the wheel, — 
he telt an inward tranquillity and cheerfiilness, such 
as he had hardly before experienced ; and although 
he was still utterly unconscious what the conse- 
quences might be, he was so inwardly resigned to 
tne Divine will, that he was unaffected by the 
smallest fear of death. Much as the postilion 
deserved a severe reproof and after that a consider^ 
able punishment. Stilling said nothing further to 
him than, in a kind manner, ^Friend, you have 
turned too short." 

Eliza, Maria, and the children, had not suffered 
in the smallest deCTee; brother Coing came also 
running to them ; but when thev saw the man to 
whom they were so much attached, lying bloody 
and disiigured beneath the coach, they s3l began 
to lament bitterly ; the carriage was lifted up a^ain, 
and Stilling, wounded and disabled, halted on Eliza's 
arm back again to Braach ; the postilion draj^ged 
the equally wounded and disabled vehicle thitner 
also, and it was with difficulty he escaped being 
soundly beaten by the peasantry of that place. 
However, they were active in another way ; one of 
them mounted a horse and rode full gallop to 
Rothenburg to fetch medical assistance, and the 
others sent refreshments, such as they had, and as 
well ak they understood what was necessary ; but 
all was naturally received as if it were the most 
precious and suitable of its kind. 

Stilling was in a miserable con dition as regards 
the body ; — the whole of the right breast was 
hugely swoUen, and when one pressed the hånd 
over it a noise was heard ; one of his ribs was frac- 
tured ; — behind, under the right shoulder-blade, he 
felt violent pains ; he had a wound on the right 
temple, whicn bled profiisely, and was only the 
breadth of a straw distant from the artery ; and in 
Ulq light groin and hip he felt great paii^ aa of ten 



as he moved his thigh. In short, everj motion was 
painful. 

The physicians of Rothenburg, Meiss and 
Freyss, two very able men, soon made their 
appearance, and bv their faithful care and the 
Divine blessing, Stilling in a few davs recovei-ed so 
far as to be able to travel to Maiburg. But the 
coach, with all their leaming and ability, they 
were unable to cure ; however, they provided for 
its reparation, which was committed to the court- 
saddler, who restored it so ably that it was firmer 
than before. 

On Monday the 2nd of November the joumey to 
Marbnrg was commenced ; Stilling rode slowly on 
horseback, because he did not choose to trust dri ving 
in such dreadful roads ; and it was well he did so; for 
the ladies and children were overtumed once more, 
vet without injury. Coing accompanied his 
brother-in-law on horseback to Mabcm, where 
Caroline expected them ; the next day, they rode 
all toj^ether to Marburg, because from thence 
there is a regalar chaussée, but Coing retumed to 
Braach. Stuling had to struggle for a season with 
the consequences of this fsul; In particular, a 
giddiness remained for a long time, which however 
at length disappeared. 

Stimng's state of mind during this joumey to 
Brunswick, may be best understood by a simile. — 
A solitary traveller on foot enters a wood in the 
evening , — he must pass through this, before he 
arrives at the inn. It grows dark; the moon 
shines in the first quarter, consequently only 
faintly ; a very suspicious and terrible man now 
joins him, never leaves him, and continually makes 
as if he would attack him and murder him ; at 
length, all at once he seizes him and wounds liim ; 
suddenly some of the traveller's best friends make 
their appearance, the enemy flies, the wounded 
man recognizes his friends, who carry him to the 
inn, and nurse him till he is well a^in. Dear 
readers, take this simile as you will/but do not 
abuse it. 

The conunencement of the year 1802 proved a 
grievous one for Stilling and Eliza. On Sunday 
the 3rd of January, he received a letter from his 
friend Mieg of Heidelberg, in which he informed 
him that Lisette was ill, but that he did not believe 
it was of serious consequence, for the physicians 
still gave hopes. On reading this letter. Stilling 
felt a deep impression on his mind that she was 
really dead. There is something in his soul, which 
causes him always to feel pleasure when he knows 
that a child, or any truly pious person, is dead, for 
he is conscious that anotner soul is in safety ; this 
conviction makes him feel the death of any one 
belonging to him less than is customary ; but as he 
possesses a sympathizin^ heart, it always causes 
him a severe struggle with respect to his physical 
nature. Such was also now the case ; — he sunered 
much for some hours ; then offered up his Lisette 
to the Lord a^n who had given her to him ; and 
on the 6th oi January, when he receii^ed from 
Mieg the news of her decease, he was strong, 
and was able himself effectually to comfort the 
deeply mouming foster-parents ; but Eliza suffered 
severely. 

Their friends, the Miegs, buried Lisette in a 
very honorable manner. Mieg published a little 
book, containing an account of her life, character, 
death, and burial, together with some little pieces 
and poems which this event occasioned. 

The grief which these foster-parents felt at the 
departure of this dear girl, can be scarcely con- 
ceived. They had brought her up and educated 
her excellently, and God will reward them for 
having trained her up in His fear, and in religioua 
seatiments. 

i2 
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It ifl remarkable that the old mother Wilhelmi 
followed her favoriie some weeks after, eyen as her 
daughter Mieg had lone^ before apprehended. 

About this time died also Burgomaster Eicke of 
Minden, Julia's father. Stilling and Eliza there- 
fore repeated their invitation to Jnlia^ to come as 
Boon as her afflEdrs were arranged ; she accepted it, 
and arrived in Marburg about the middle of Jann- 
ary, where she was so mach pleased with Stilling's 
domestic circle and Christian society, that she at 
lenfi'th expressed a wil^h to live in the family. 
StiUing and Eliza rejoiced at this declaration, and 
the matter was soon arranged ; — Julia pays a soÆ- 
cient sum for her board, and occupies henelf with 
the educatiou of the little girls, Amalia and 
Christina. Eliza, indeed, protested seriouslj 
aguinst being paid for her board ; but Julia main- 
tained that sne would not come to live with them 
on any other terms. These nearly-allied souls were 
therefore at length unanimous. In March, Julia 
travelled to Erfmlh to visit a firiend, and retumed 
the August following. From that time, she has 
been incorporated into Stilling's domestic circle, in 
which she is a real blessing fromGk>d, by her pietv, 
cheerfulness, Buffering experienoe, and particularly 
in the govemance and education of the two 
children. 

This spring, another joumey was undertaken ; 
Stilling was sent for fit»m Fulda, whither Eliza 
accompanied him. On retuming, they passed 
through Hanau and Frankfort, and visited also 
Prince Frederic of Anhalt and the Goimtess Louisa^ 
who, the preceding autumn, had removed from 
Marburg to Hoinburg-vor-der-Hohe. On this 
occasion thev became acquainted with the widow 
of Prince Victor of Anhalt ; she is a worthy 
sister of the Princess Christina of Lippe, a true 
Christian, and humility personified. Aner an ab- 
sence of about four weeks, they retumed to 
Marburg, soon after which, AmsQia waa safely 
delivered of a daughter. 

The important period also approached, in which 
Caroline was to be confirmed, previous to receiving 
the sacrament , — she was now fourteen years and-a- 
half old, and tall and strong of her age i she had 
received very excellent refigious instruction for 
two years, from the two reformed preachers, 
Schlarbaum and Breidenstein, Stillmg's worthy 
friends, and it had operated beneficially upon her. 
She possesses a mind disposed to piety and religion ; 
and it is a great joy and consolation to her father, 
that his three eldest children are on the w^ to be- 
come true Christians. Julia wrote to Caroline 
from Erfurth, and commissioned Aunt Duising to 
present her with the letter on the day of her 
confirmation: it is worth the while to insert it 
here: — 

^ Mt dear and evxb-beloved Carolive : 
^Oh the most solemn day of tby life, on which 
all thy dear friends press thee with new affection to 
their heart, my prayers will also mm^le with 
theirs ; — ^probably in the very hour in which thou 
wilt make the solenm vow of etemal love and 
fidelity to Him who ought always to fill our 
whole soul, I shall also be asking of Him faith, 
fidelity, and love, for thee. 

*< my best and dearest Caroline, I eamestly in- 
treat thee duly to conslder and keep that which 
thou promisest on this day, so important for thee 
in time and etemity ;>-love the lK)rd, so as thou 
lovest no one else I TlTou canst not do anything 
greater, better, or more important ; do not suffer 
thyself to be deprived of that crown which thy 
faith this day views in the Lord*s hånd for thee, 
eithcr b3r flatteiy, or by the contempt of the world ; 
but continue faithful to Him until death,'^ &c. 
The confirmation took place at Whitsun- 



tide, with prayér and mnch emotion on siU 
sides. 

Stilling's situation, meanwhile, became more and 
more oppressive. On the one hånd, his religions 
sphere of action became ^;reater, more profitable, 
and considerable : — ^the directors of the ^ London 
Tract Society," which^ in the space of a couple 
of years, had dissemmated eduying and useful 
publications amongst the oommon people in 
England to the amount of a million of gaders, 
wrote him a heart-cheering letter, and encouraged 
him to set on foot a simflar society in Germany. 
At the same time, also, his religious correspond- 
ence increased, as well as his practice as an 
oculist ; whilst, on the other hånd, his peculiar 
academical vacation become more and more un- 
productive ; — the Grerman indemnification had 
transferred the provinces, which generally furnish- 
ed the university with students, to other miers, 
who had themselves universities, whither their 
young peojple were obliged to resort and study ; the 
numSer oi students diminished, therefore, visibly ; 
and those that continued to resort to Marburg 
applied themselves to such studies as might procure 
them a maintenance, to which the financial depart- 
ment does not belong ; and finally, a decrease in 
the desire to study was observable in &il the uni- 
versities, the cause of which need not be discuss- 
ed here. Be that as it mav, Stilling's auditory 
diminished to such a degree thia.t he had often only 
two or three hearers. This state of things was 
intolerable to him. To have so large a stipend, and 
to be able to do so little for it, did not consist with 
his bOnscience ; and yet he was nailed, as it were, 
to lus post ; — ^he could not do otherwise, and was 
oblif^ed to persevere ; for without this income he 
coum not hve. Besides all this, his great end and 
motive, to work and live for the Lord and his king- 
dom alone, filled his'whole soul ; he saw and heard, 
every day, how extensively beneficial his religfious 
sphere of action was, and this he was obliged to 
make a secondary consideration for the sake of a 
v^ barren maintenance, 

Finally, another important consideration was 
added to aU this. The Elector of Hesse is sincerely 
desirous of supporting religion ; but he haa also a 
maxim, which, abstractedly considerec^ is perfectly 
correctr— 'that every aervant of ihe state ought to five 
hinuelf up entn'ely to the department to which he kat 
once devoted kimself, He is not at all pleasedy when a 
person enters upon another vocation. But Stilling was 
now so circumstanced, that he was obliged to aet in 
opposition to both parts of this maxim ; which also 
caused him many a moumful hour. His conflict 
was painful; but at this very time Providence 
began to make distant arrangements for the accom- 
plShment of its plans. It is worth while that I re- 
late every thing here with thegreatest minuteness. 
On the 5th of Ju]y 1802, Stilling received a letter 
from a poor mechanic, in a place at a great distance 
from Marburg, who neither knew nor could know 
one word of Stillings situation, because he revealed 
it to no one, in wmch the man stated that he had 
had a remarkable dream, in which he had seen 
him traversing and occupied in a large field, in 
which much treasure lav scattered about in small 
heaps ; and that he had been commissioned to write 
to him, and tell him, that he ought now to gather all 
this treasure into one heap, then sit down quietty^ and 
attend to this single treasure alone. 

Stilling, during the whole of his life, had seen, 
heard, and felt so many effects of the developed 
faculty of presentiment, and also so many — ^without 
the theory of the faculty of presentiment — ^incom- 
prehensible predictions of nysterica and hypo- 
chondriacal persons, that he is well aware to 
what such tmngfs generall^' belong, and under. 
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what head tliej oiight to be classed. But the 
contents of this letter hannonized so much witk 
what passed in his own mind, that he could not 
possibly regard it as a matter of chance. He 
wrote therefore to the man, saying, that though 
he was well aware that the nniting of that which 
was manifold with that which was simple, would 
be ^od for him, yet he was obliged to liTe by his 
protessorship ; he therefore wished for a further 
explonation of lus meaning. The answer was, 
that he must resign himself to the Lord*s g^d- 
ance, who would duly arrange every thing. Tins 
event produced in StUling's mind the first forebod- 
ing^ of an approaching cl^ge, and of the develop- 
ment of the Lord's intentions respecting him ; and 
gave him, from that period, the proper direotion, 
by fixing his eye on the hitherto scarcely perceptible 
aun, so that he might not lose any time in pre- 
paring himself for it. 

About the same time, or somewhat later, he 
received a letter also from the Rev. Mr. Konig 
of Burgdorf, in Emmenthal in the canton of Bern, 
requesting him to go thither ; adding that the 
expences of the joumey were provided for. This 
Mr. Konig was bUnd of the eataract/* and had 
already corresponded with Stilling on that account ; 
the latter had also promised him to come, as soon 
as he should be informed that the travellins ex- 
pences would be repaid. Stilling and Eliza^ there- 
fore, now began to prepare for their second joumey 
to Switzeriand. 

During all these occurrences, father Wilhelm's 
state of nealth, which had been hitherto so yery 
firm and durable, took quite a difierent direction. 
With respect to his mental powers, he had become 
8o completely a child that he had no longer any un- 
derstanding or judgment ; but his body now began 
to,neglect the functions necessary to life; at the 
same time, his continual lying position produced 
painful sores, so that his condition was extremely 
pitiable. The surgeon was obliged to come daily, 
with a couple of assistants, to bind his wounded 
back and other parts ; during which operation the 
poor man moaned so dreadfully that the whole 
neighbourhood prayed for his dissolution. 

Stilling could not endure the misery ; he gener- 
ally went out when the time for binding up arrived ; 
but even in the interval, Wilhelm oiten moaned 
piteously. The dav of his deliverance at length 
arrived ; — on the 6th of September, at half«past ten 
in the morning, he passed over into the blissful 
habitations of his forefathers. Stilling had him 
interred with the solemnities customary to persons 
in affluent circumstances. 

Wilhelm Stilling is now therefore no longer here 
below ; his serene walk, unobserved by the great 
of this world, was nevertheless seed for a fruitful 
futurity. He is not always a great man who is 
celebrated far and wide; nor is he' always ^eat 
who does much ; but that Individual is so, in a 
peculiar sense, who sows here, to reap a thousand- 
fold in the world to come. Wilhelm Stilling was 
one who sowed in tears ; he went forth weeping 
and bearing precious seed ; now he is doubtless 
reaping with joy. His childreQ, Heinrich and 
Eliza, rejoice in the prospect of his welconie ; — 
thev rejoice in the thought that he will be satisfied 
witn them. 

A week after father Wilhelm StUling^s death, 
Stilling and Eliza commenced their second Swiss 
s joumey. They left Marburg on Monday the 13th 
of September, 1802. At Frankfort, Stiiling found 
ophthaJmic patients, who detained him a few davs. 
On Thursday the 16th, they arrived early in the 
afternoon at Heidelberg, wnere the welcome from 
Madame Mieg was deeply affecting to both. Mieg 
was engaged py business in the country, and dia 



■ not arrive till towards evening ; he had dined in 
Company with a person of eminence, who had 
expressed the idea that some great man ought to keep 
Stilling in pay, tolely that he might canry on his benevo' 
lent pracHce as an oculistf toithout impediment. This 
again excited Stilling's attention, together with all 
that had preceded it. The dream of themechuiic; 
father Wilhelm's death ; and this speech, which in 
itself was of no importance^ but made an impression 
just at this time ; and finally, another Swias 
joiimey — all this together produced in Stilling's 
mind a feelin^ of exfdted expectation. 

The followmg day, Friday the 17th of Septem- 
ber, the two tiravellers pursued their way to 
Garlsruhe. 

I must here go back a little in my narrative^ 
in order to bring every thing into a proper point of 
view. 

Jacob, as I have ahready observed, had become a 
father, the previous spring. Notwithstending his 
ability and mtegrity, and notwithstanding all the 
favorable testimonials of the Marburg magistracy, 
not the smallest thine could be accomplished for 
him at Gassel. With his mode of thinkmg, it was 
impossible to live by the practice of jurisprudehce; 
his father was therefore obliged to assist him 
considerably, and besides this, he now saw an 
increasing family before him. All this together 
pressed much upon the worth^ young man ; he 
therefore urgently entreated his father to recom- 
mend him to the Mector, on his joumey through 
Garlsruhe ; for as he was bom^ in the palatinate^ 
he could lay claim to b^g provided for there. 

It is contrary to Stillings whole character to ask 
anything of the kind of a prince with whom he is 
in particular favor, or recommend any one to an 
Office. Hence, however necessary it was that his 
son should be provided for, it seemed to him 
equally difficult, and almost impossible, to make 
application on his behalf to the Elector. 

I must also mention, that the Countess of 
Waldeck, in order to graUf^ Jacob on his wedding- 
day, h&d requested the reigning Gount of Werm- 
gerode to give him the tiue of ''Counsellor of 
Justice;" — ^he did so, and the Elector of Hesse 
also permitted him to make use of this title. I now 
return to the oontinuation of the narrative. 

Stilling and Eliza arrived at Garlsruhe in the 
evening of "Fiiday the 17th of September. On 
Saturday morning, the 18th, Stilling looked into 
the well-known Moravian watch-word book, which 
contains two passages from the Bible and two 
verses of a hymn for every day in the year. The 
first passage is caJUed the watch-word, and the 
second, the doctrinal text. Stilling always takes 
this book with him, when travelling, in order to 
have daily a religions sulnect on which he may 
employ both his head and his heart. He found 
witn astonishment, that the words for that day 
vere, ^ And now, O Lord Crod, establish the word 
that thou hast spoken conceming thy servant and 
conceming Ids house, for ever, and do as thou 
hast said ;°' — 2 Samud vii. 25 ; and the verse of the 
hymn was, 

*' His faitbfulness O let os praiae. 
And to Him conBecrate our days ; 
Hia promises He will fulfil. 
To tnose that know and do his will. . 

HallelHJah.'* 

He then sought out also the doctrinal text for 
the dav, and found the beautiful words, ^ Be thou 
fåithful unto death, and I will give thee the crown 
ofUfe." 

This remarkable circumstance completed the 
pleasing foreboding, and the confidence he had^ 
that it would come to some kind of elucidation 
respecting him during the day. Soon after« a 
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ooitrt-pagé entered the n^om, preeeQimg the £leo> 
tor's compliments, and requesting kim to oome to 
liiin at oine o*clock, and to stay to dinner with hinu 

In consequenoe of this command, and thus pre- 
paredy Stilling went at nine o'clock to the paiaoe, 
where he waa instantly admitted and very gra- 
cioiulj reoeived. Aften: exohanging a few words, 
StilUnff felt himself at liberty to reoommend his 
øon ; Ee becan by preminng, that nothin^ was 
more difficult for him than to make application of 
the kind to princes who showed him favor ; how- 
ever, his ciroumstanoes and situation pressed him 
so mach, that he was now coustrained to make an 
exception to his role. He then gave a true account 
of his son, and offered to procure the most valid 
written proo&, namely, tne testimonials of the 
Marburg magistracj ; and finally besou^ht the 
Elector to let him serve in the lowest station, and 
then promote him as he miffht deserve. If he only 
eamed so mach as to enabie him to live, with due 
econom j, he would look upon it as a ^"eat favor. 
He then conduded with the words, '* Your High- 
ness will not take this first and last reoommendii^ 
tion ongraciously of me.'' The Elector expressed 
himself very favorably ; and said he would see if 
he could not provide for him in the organization 
of the palatinate. ** Speak also/' added the excel- 
lent prince, ^'with the ministers and privy-coun- 
seUors, in order that they may know of the matter 
when it is brought forward." It follows of course 
that Stilling promised to do so, aad also kept his 
promise. 

This introduction gave occasion to speak of Stil- 
ling's own situation. The urbani^ of the Elector 
imparted such a oonfidence to Stilling that he 
expressed himself exactly as he inwardly felt ; on 
which this great and noble-minded prince rejoined, 
** I hope God wiU give meiht opporiuniiy ofbringing you 
out of thia painjui situation^ and tff plaeing you so that 
you may he enabled to ottetid solely to your reiigious 
aulhorahip, and to your oculistie practice ; — you must he 
set fntirely at Hberty from aU other earthly occupations 
and eonnections,*^ 

It is impoBsible to describe how Stilling felt at 
that moment, in which the great development of 
his destiny beamed so gloriously upon him from 
afar. ** Are you in haste with respect to the accom- 

Slishment of this afiair 1 '' continued the Elector. 
tilling replied, ^ No, most gracious Sire ! — and I 
most humbly beg you by au means to wait until 
Providence opens a door somewhere, in order that 
no one may suffer by it, or be neglected.'* The 
prince rejoiiied, <* You can, therefore, wait half-a- 
year, or a year t " Stilling replied, " I will wait as 
long as God pleases, and untU your Highness has 
fouud the way which Providence marks out.^ 

I pass over the remainder of this remarkable day 
in Stilliug's history, only observing that he sJso 
paid his respects to the Mareravine, who was still 
luconsolable for the death of her late consort. 

He that is acquainted with the Elector of Baden 
knows that this ruier never retracts his princely 
word, but always performs more than he promises. 
Every feeliug christian heart can sympatnise with 
Stilling, as he then felt. Blessed be the Lord ! his 
ways are holy I — happy he who resiens himself to 
Him without reserve ; he that piaces nis confidence 
in Him, shall never be confounded ! 

On Sunday morning. Stilling performed the 
operation on a poor old peasant, whom the Elector 
himself had sent for ; he then continued his jour- 
ney to Switzerland with his Eliza. The nearer they 
approached the frontiers, the more fearful grew 
the reports, that the wuole of Switzerland was 
under arms and in a state of insurrection. This 
was certainly not pleasant ; but Stilling knew that 
he waø travellisg in his benevolent vocation, and 



therefore, with Eliza^ put firm confidence in the 
Divind proteotion; nor was this confidence un* 
avaiiing. 

At Frieburg, in the Breisjgfau, they leamed the 
severe trial wnich the city oi Zurich was compelled 
to endure on the 13th of September, but likewise 
that it had powerfully experienced the Lord's pro- 
teotion. In the evening of Tuesday the 2l8t of 
September, they arrived safe and well at Basle, at 
the house of the worthy Mr. Schorndorf ; but as 
there were still disturbances in the neiehbourhood 
of Burgdorf, Stilling wrote to the Rev. Mr. Koni^, 
stating that he was at Basle, and expected intelh- 

fence from him when he could come with safety. 
Tntil this intelligence aiiived, they continued 
quietly and contentedly at Basle ; where he at- 
tended some ophthalmic patients, and operated upon 
two blind people. 

On the following day, Wednesday the 22nd of 
September, Stilling had a great pleasure afibrded 
him. There lives in Basle a very able painter, of 
the name of Marquard Wocher, a man of the 
noblest heart and christian sentiments ; — on Stil- 
linjfs first Swiss journey, he had conducted him to 
a Mr. Beber, a respectable gentleman there, who 
possessed a very elegant coUection of picturos ; 
amongst which an ^ Ecce Homo'' drew Stilling's 
particular attention. After contemplating for some 
time this representation of the sufiering Saviour, 
tears came into his eyes ; Wocher observed it, and 
asked him if the picture pleased him. Stilling an- 
swered, ** Extremely 1 Ah, if I had only a faithful 
copy of it ! — ^but I cannot afibrd it." ^ You shall 
have it,'* rejoined Wocher; *^1 will make you a 
present of it." 

On the day above-mentioned, Wocher brought 
this beautiful painting as a welcome ; — every con- 
noisseur admires it. 

This is also the place where I must mention 
one of the extraordinary favors of God. Who can 
recount them all) — but one and another, which 
stand in connection with this history, must not be 
omitted. 

My readers will remember Mr. Isaac of Wald- 
stadt, and how kindly he received Stilling in the 
greatest depth of his . misery, and dothed him 
from head to foot. Stilling, it is true, whilst he 
was with Mr. Spanier, hcul repaid him for tiie 
money he had laid out ; but it grieved him often 
that he could not in any way recompense to the 
worthy family of this noble-mindcd individual 
his kindness to him. This recompense was now 
to be made in a very striking manner, a manner 
worthy of God. 

Mr. Isaac's eldest son had also leamt the tråde of 
a tailor, and in the course of his travels had been at 
Basle, where he resided some years ; and being also 
a sincere lover of religion, he nad becoma acqnaint- 
ed with the true worshippers of Christ in that ]^ace. 
He had afterwards settled at Waldstadt— ^Rade 
Vorm Wald, in the duchy of Berg, his native 
place, taken his brothers and sisters to him, and 
kept house with them ; but as he could not bear the 
sitting-posture, he began a little shop ; a worthy 
mercnant gave him credit, and thus he maintainea 
himself and the family honestly and uprightly. 
This summer, on the 23rd of August, a fire broke 
out ; — in a few hours the whole town was laid in 
ashes, and the good children of the pious Isaac not 
only lost that which belonged to them, but also the 
whole of the stock bought on credit. Friend Becker, 
for such is the real family-name, did not oommuni- 
cate this misfortune to Stilling, for he was too 
delicate in his sentiments to do so ; but another 
friend wrote to him, and reminded him of his obli- 
gations to this family. Stilling felt himself in a 
dilesuna ;r— ^hot h9 oanld give the family eren at 
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the utmost, was only a trifle for them, and yet, 
situated as he was, it woold be oppressively felt bj 
himself ; he therefore sent what he could, and as, 
just before his jonmey, he wrote No. 12 of the 
"Grey Man," he annexed to it an accoimt of this 
calamity, and besought compassionate aid. While 
remaining in Basle, Stilling, at the request of the 
members of the Grerman &ciety, gave a rehgious 
address, at which several hundred persons were 
present; at the close of the discourse, StiUmg 
reminded them of his former friend, and rdated his 
misfortune to them; and his address operated so 
effectually that the same evening nearly a hundred 
guilders were cqllected and brought to Stilling. 
This was the handsome commencement of a consid- 
erable assistance ; for the memorial in No. 12 
of the ** Grey Man," produced about a thonsand 
guilders for Becker's children, and about five hun- 
dred for the town of Rade-Yorm Wald, all which 
monej was transmitted to Stilling. 

I relate this, merely to prove that the Lord pro- 
▼ides so completely for those who suffer themselves 
to be guided entirely and imconditionally by Him, 
that tney are enabled to repay all debts wliatever, 
and even testimonies of Chnstian afiection. 

In a few days, the news arrived from Burgdorf 
that every thing was quiet there ; in consequence 
of which. Stilling and Eliza set out on the 29th of 
September. He performed the operation on an 
individual at Liestall ; — ^at Leuf eliingen, they dined 
with their friend Madame Fliihebacner ;— at Olten 
they found friends from Aarau, with whom they 
drank tea ; — and at Aarburg they were fetched by 
the worthy bailiff Senn, of Zofingen, wiUi whom 
they were to pass the night. As they drove down 
the magnificent vale of Aar in the evening, and 
whilst tne declining sun irradiated the whole land- 
scape. Stilling saw, all at once, in the south-west, 
above the honzon, a purple-coloured meteor, which 
present ed a brilliant appearance ; hesoon discover- 
ed that it was a snowy mountain, probably the 
Jungfrau, or the Jungferhom. He that has never 
seen an^hing of the kind can have no conception 
of it ; — ^it is just as if the individual beheld a celes- 
tial landscape in the regions of light ; but the 
view is all that is pleasing, for to chmb up thither, 
aud to dwell in the etemalice and snow, would not 
be very agreeable. Priend Senn, who drove before 
in his cabriolet, tumed about and exclaimed, 
'' What divine majesty ! I have seen the snow-hills 
illuminated many hundred times, and yet the sight 
always afiects me." 

Atter bein^ very kindly entertained at Mr. Senn's 
house at Zomigen, they rode the next morning to 
Burgdorf, where they arrived at six o'clock in the 
evening, and took up their quarters at the parsonage. 
The town of Burgdorf lies on a hill, which resem- 
bles a saddle ; on the summit towards the west, 
stands the church, with the parsonage ; and on the 
eastem summit Ues the castle ; on the saddle 
between these two snmmits, lies the town itself, 
which hangs down on both sides like a party-co- 
loured saddle-cloth ; — on the northem side, the 
Emme, a roarin^ woodland torrent, rushes past. 
There is a beautifol prospect from both summits ; 
—towards the north-west are the Jura, there called 
the Blue Mountains, and in the south the magnifi- 
cent Alpine range appears again, from the Mutter- 
horn and Schreckhorn, to a considerable distance 
beyond the Jungfrau. 

Stilling operated upon several blind persons 
here ; the worthy Mr. Konig regained the perfect 
sight of one eye ; besides these, he also attended 
upon many opnthalmic patients. I must mention 
one operation, in particular, during which some- 
thing occurred which throws light upon the charac- 
^r of the Swiss neasantry. Two strong and hand- 



some men, dressed as peasants, but in a very decent 
and cleanly manner — for cleanliuess is a prominent 
feature in the character of the Swiss — came to the 
parsona^ with an aged and venerable grey-hcade<^ 
man, and inquired for the strange doctor : Stilling 
came, and one of them said to him, ^We have 
brought our father to you ; — he is blind ; can you 
help nim ! " Stilling looked at his eyes, and rephed, 
" Yes, dear friends I With Grod's help, your rather 
shall return home seeing." The men were silent, 
but the big tears roll^ like pearls down their 
cheeks ; the lips of the old man trembled, and his 
sightless eyes were wet. 

JDuring the operation, one of the sons placed 
himself on one side of his father, and the other on 
the other side ; in this position they looked on. 
When aU was over, and the father saw again, the 
tears fiowed a&esb, but no one said a word, till the 
eldest said, ^ Doctor, what do we owe you ? ** Stil- 
ling answered, '* I am not an oculist for money ; 
but as I am on a journey, and am at much expence, 
I will take something, if you can give me any thing ; 
but it must not be burdcnsome to you in tne 
least." The eldest son replied, pathetically, *' No- 
thing is burdensome to us tnat regards our father ;" 
and the younger added, '' Our left hånd does not 
take back what our right hånd has given ; *' which 
is as much as to say, "What we give, we give 
willingly." Stilling pressed their hanos, with tears, 
and said, *^ £xcel&nt ! — ^you are worthy people ; 
Giod will bless you.*' 

Stilling and Eliza made man^ friends in Bur^ 
dorf. They were loaded with kmdnesses and testi- 
monies of affection; and the excellent Madame 
Ennig made them ashamed by her superabundant 
fmhful attention and hospitality. Here also they 
became acquainted with the celebrated Pestalozzi 
and his institution for education, which now excite« 
80 much attention every where. Pestalozzi's prom- 
inent feature is love to man, and particularly to 
children ; hence he has long devoted himself to the 
subject of education ; he is cousequently an estimap 
ble fmd noble-minded man. That which is taught 
is not, strictly speaking, the object that exoites so 
much attention ; but it is his pUtn of tuition, the 
instruction of children, which is astonishing, and no 
one would believe it till he had seen and heard it ; 
but it is peculiarly onl^ the intuitive perceptions 
that are developed by it, which have reference to 
time and space ; in tms lus pupils attain, in a short 
time, to a high degree of penection. But how it will 
result with respect to the development of abstract 
ideas, and of the moral and religions powers, and, 
generally, what influence the Pestalozzian method 
will have upon practical life in fiiture, time must 
reveal. It is however necessary to be eareful, and 
first of all to see what will become of the boys that 
are educated in this manner. It is really a hazardous 
thing, to drive on at such a rapid rate in matters of 
education, before one is sure of a good result. 

On Monday the 4th of October, in the aftemoon. 
Stilling and Éliza travelled four leagues further to 
Bern, where they lodged with Steward Niehans, 
a piouB and faithful friend of God and man. Their 
four days* residenoe in this extremely beautiful 
town was completely taken up by business ; — cat»- 
ract operations, ministering to many ophthalmic 
patients, and paying and receiving visits, rapidly 
succeeded each other. The two travellers here 
also added greatly to their stock of friends ; and 
Stilling became mtimate more particularly with 
the three pious preachers Wyttenbach, Miiesslin, 
and Lorsa. Nor must the estimable brothers 
Studer be for^tten ; one of whom presented him 
with a beautituUy coloured copper-plate, represent- 
ing the prospect from Bern to the snowy mount- 
ainsy drawn and engraved by lumsetf. 
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On the lOth of October^ Siilling and EUza set off 
again from Bern. On the way, they saw at Hindel- 
bank the celebrated monument of the Rev. Mr. 
Langhans's lady, a performance of the great 
Hessian artist NaJhl. 

At Bnrgdorf. Stilling operated npon some blind 
people, and then bow set out aeain hy way of 
Zomiffen to Zmich^Winterthar, and St. Gall, wnere 
they lodged with the pious and leamed Antistes 
Stahelin, and again formed a friendly alliance with 
xnany estimable indiTiduals. He there couched 
only one person, but attended several who irere 
diseased in the eye. 

On Wednesday the 27th of October, they tra- 
Telled through the paradisiacal Thorgau, alon^ the 
Bodensee^ to Schaffhausen. On the road thither, 
a man was freed from the cataract at Arbon. At 
Schaffhausen, they ag&in resided with the dear for 
mihr of the Sjrchhorors. There was here aJso mnch 
to do, but at the same time mental uneasiness and 
sorrow ; for on Sunday the dlst of October, in the 
aftemoon, the French again enteored the place. 

On Monday the Ist of Noyember, they left 
beloyed Switzerland ; but as a blind merchiiat of 
Ebingen had sent an express to SchaflPhausen, 
they were obliged to make a considerable cirouit by 
wa^ of Mdssfirch and the Swabian Alp; from 
Ebmgen they were sent for to Balingen, where 
there was also much to do ; and from thence they 
rode to Stuttgard, where they enjoyed a blissful 
abode in the house of Mr. von Sedcendorf, and 
where Stillinfip was also enabled to be of service to 
numy afflieted people. 

Here he found, to his c|reat joy, the Morayian 
Unity-elder Goldmann, witn whom he entered into 
a warm and fratemal connezion. 

Erom Stuttgard they were again obliged to make 
a large and tedious circuit through the Black 
Forest to Galw, where Stilling found the pious 
and Bey. Mr. Havlin of New Bulach, with his 
excellent spouse and dauehter, who were all three 
already known to him by letter. Here also a circle 
of worthy people collected about the travellers, in 
the house of tne pious book-keeper SduUe. From 
thence they travelled, on Tuesday the 9th of 
November, to Garlsruhe. It was at the desire of 
the Margravine that Stilling made this circuit, 
because there were several blind persons there, 
who required his aid. The Elector repeated his 
promise ; and on Friday the 12th of November they 
commenced their joumey home, by way of Man- 
h^m and Frankfort ;— in the latter place and at 
.Vilbel, three blind persons were couched ; and on 
Tuesday the 16th oi Novembw^ they again arrived 
wdl and happy in Marburg. 

The first Swiss joumey solved the first problem 
in Stilling's life — ^the payment of his debts ; and 
the second solved the seoond— StilUng's futnre 
sphere of action. 

What the esalted Govemor of the world begins 
He aocamplishes, in small things as. well as in 
great^— in the cottage of the peasant as in the court 
of the monarch. ae forgets the ant as little as the 
greatest potentate. NoSiing proves unsuccesitfhl 
with Him, and nothing stops short with Him. Pro- 
yidence proceeds uninterrujpted on its ezalted path. 

Brother Coing married, m the spriuj^ of 1802, an 
excellent ladv, who is worUiy of him. Stilling, 
Miza, Bister Maria^ and Jacoby set out in order to 
be present at the marriage, which was to be cele- 
brated at Homberg in Lower Hessia^ in the house 
of the worthy wi£>w of the Metropolitan Wiske- 
m&nn, the mother of the bride. Now there lives in 
Cassel a^ noble-minded, piously-disposed, and afflu- 
ent individual, Counsellor Ényeim, who was a 
widower, and whose two amiable children were 
nuurried ; he therefore lived alone, with a footmau 



and a cook ; and was again in watit of a ]pious and 
faithfol spouse, who might accompany hun in his 
pilfirimage through life. 

Å brother of this worthy man is preacher at 
Hombui^, and likewise a very amiable charaoter ; 
and having seen and oheerved sister Maria^ consid* 
ered that she wonld make his broth« in Cassel 
happy. After the observanoe of the due precau- 
tionary measores and rules of decomm, the match 
was conduded ; and Maria, the noble, gentle, good, 
aad pions soul, haa obtained a huslwid sudi as 
snits ner exactly ;— -she is as happy as a person can 
be here below. 

Thus the blessing of the elder CoingB rests 
upon these four chiliuren ; they are all happily and 
bussfixlly married ; for brother Coing has obtained 
a oonsort such as the Lord ^ves to the man 
whom he loves ; Amalia also hves hi^pily with 
StiUine's virtuous som. Elisa treads the most 
painfdl aad hårdest path, at Stilling^s side ; how- 
ever, besides fiither Coing's blessing, her &ther 
Wilhelm will also supplieate pecidiar grace for her 
from the Loi^. 

The year 1802 was terminated bv an a^^reeable 
visit ; Stilling's next relative, and the intimate 
friend of his youth from the cradle, the chief sui^ 
veyor of the mines at DiUenbur^, paid him a visit 
of some days. He is Johann Stilling^ second son, 
and a man of integrity and abiUty. JBoth renewed 
their fratemal bond, and parted with r^gret. 

In the beginningof the year 1808, adrcnmstanoe 
ocourred iSai Jmai an important influence upon 
Stilling's fate. An edict from Cassel arrived at the 
Marburg University, to the effect thai no author 
»hould send his compasiUons to the press^ uniil they had 
been examined hy the pnhrectar and dean <ifiké JkcuUy 
to whose department the treatise hekmged. 

This limitation of the liberty of the press, 
which had no reference to the whole country, or to 
all the schools of leaming, or the leamed in 
Hessia generally, but solely to Marburg, unconv- 
monly grieved all the professors there^ who were 
not in the least conscious of anvthing wrong ; for 
in faet, none but professors, who are aoquainted 
with the diffioult collegiate relations, can nave an 
idea how ^^reatly an honest man is exposed to all 
possible raillery when two of his coUeagues possess 
the right to examine his works. 

Stilling reflected awhile, and probably eyery 
Marburg professor did the same, upon what could 
poasibly have occasioned this severe ordinance. 
There was now nothing published by a Msrbuig 
author, except the usutd academical writings, pro- 
erammes, dissertations, &c., but the *' Grev Man," 
bv Stilling, and the Theological Annals by Wa 
cheler ; one of these two, therefore, must probably 
have become snspected. Stilling reflected over 
the last number of the ^Grey Man," and found 
nothing that was in the least objectionable ; he 
could not, therefore, |K>asibly ima^e that such 
an orthodox work, which has for its object piety, 
the general tranquillity and safety, and the main- 
taining of obedience and the afiection of the 
subjects towards their rulers, had nven rise to a 
law so grievous to the University. In order, how- 
ever, to obtain a certainty in the matter, he wrote 
a very polite and cordial letter to a certain gentle- 
man in Cassel, whom he had never injured in 
the slightest degree, and modestly inquired the 
cause of the severe edict conceming the censorship. 
But how was he alarmed on receiving, in a rather 
satirical and ungracious reply, the news that the 
^Grey Man" had caused the censor-edict. By 
degrees this became generally known ; and any 
one may easily imagine how Stilling must have 
felt when he reflected that he had givan oceasion 
for the imposition of so heavy a burden upon the 
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TJniTenity. He liad now at once finished with 
Marbui^g and Hesse ; and the time seemed tedious 
to him, till the Lord should completely deoide his 
fate. I øcarcely need mention that the tand^pkve of 
Hesfiø waa entirely innocent of this edict ; ibr how 
can a ruier read and ezamine every work I — ^he 
must commit these and many other things to be 
decided by men of experience ih such matters. I 
appeal to all the readers of the ^ Grey Man ;" ond 
if a single pa8sa«;e can be shown which is opposed 
to the imperial &w of censorship« I wiU oonfess I 
have been in »ror. 

Ought not a hint to have been given Stilling to 
cease publishing the " Grey Man" I But instead 
of this, to make him a stumblin^-block to aU his 
colleagaes and the whole University, was very hard 
for a man who had served his prinee and the state 
with all fidelity for sixteen years. 

In faet. Stilling could now remain no lonffer in 
Hessia; and how fortimate it was, that snqrtly 
before a pleasing prospect had been unfolded to 
him at Garlsmhe. He openly declared, as well as 
in his protest, which at his request was annexed to 
the memorial of tiie University to the Elector, that 
if his Highness would rélieve the Univendty from 
the censorial edict, he alone would fiubmit himself 
to it ; but this proved of no avail, — ^the law, once 
given, continuea in force. 

The £lector had otherwise always shown Stilling 
much favor, for which he will thank him in eter- 
nity ; and his respectful attadmient to this prinee, 
who may be called great in so many respects, will 
never be extinguished. 

During these Easter holidays, another important 
and remarkable joumey was undertaken. At 
jJermhut, in Upper Lusatia, and the neighbour- 
hood, there were many blind people, and such as 
were diseased in the eye, who desired Stilling's 
aid. His dear aod faithfol correspondent Erxleben, 
therefore wrote to him to come, and that the ex> 
penees of the joumey were aJready provided for. 
Stilling and Eliza consequently prepared them- 
selves for another long joumey ; for Hermhut is 
fifty-nine German miles distant from Marburg. 

On Friday the 25th of March, they set out from 
Marburg. On acooimt of the badness of ^e 
roads in Thurin^fia, they resolved to go by way of 
Eisenach. StilUng here saw, for the first time, a 
gentleman who had been many years his friend, 
the treasury-director. Von Gochhausen ; this 
worthy man was then ill, but he soon b^fan to 
amend. They did not stop on the way ; but tra- 
velled through Gotha, Exturth, Weimar, Naum- 
burg, Weissenfels, Leipzig, and Wurzen, where 
they spent a few hours very a^eeably with tbeir 
Christian fnend Justiciary Richter, with whom, 
and his daughter Augusta, Stilling carries on an 
edifying correspondence ; and then proceeded to 
Meissen and Dresden. They passed the night 
there at the Golden Angel, and round their friend 
Von Cuningham likewise ill. Stilling paid a visit 
the same evening to the venerable minister Yon 
Burgsdorf, and was received Hke a Christian 
friend. 

On Friday the Ist of April, they travélled into 
Lusatia, and airived in the afbemoon at Klein- 
welke, a beautiful Moravian settlement. They 
found their friend the Hev. Mr. Nietschke in pro- 
found grief ; he had lost his excellent consort a 
fortnight béfore, for this life. Stillhig wept with 
him ; for this is the best consolation which can 
be afforded to one who, like Nietschke, can have 
recourse to every source of consolation. Nature 
demands her riffhts ; the outward man moums, 
whilst the inwara is resigned to God. 

They were present, in the eveping, at the sing- 
log, or the commencement of the celebration of 



the pas8ion«week. They formed several agreeablo 
acquaintanoes in this place, and Stilling looked at 
a few blind people, on whom he iatended to operate 
on his return. 

On Saturday the 2nd of April, they tcavelled in 
the morning from Kleinwelke, through Budissin 
and Lobau to Hermhut. This place lies on an 
elevsted level between two hiUs, the one to the 
north, the other towards the south ; the former is 
called the Qniheirg, and the latter the Heinrichs- 
berg, on eaoh of which stands a pavillon, from 
whence the prospect is extremely beautiful. At 
about five leagues distance towards the east, the 
majestio Silesian Giant Hills are seen, and towarda 
the south is a distant prospect of Bohemia. 

It is imposnble to describe how cordially and 
lovingly Stilling and Eliza were received at this 
extremel;^ beautiAil and a^|;reeable place, and how 
much enjoyment they experienced there. I am 
equally unable to recount the history of their 
ten days' residence, for it would increase the size 
of this volume too much ; besides which. Stilling 
was seriously requested by the Elders not to say 
or write much to the praise qf the Moravian church^ 
sinee it prospered better under oppretaionf eantempt, 
and obUvion, than when it wa» commended. 

Erxleben and Goldmann were particularly glad 
of their arrival, the first as correspondent, and 
the second from personal acquaintance at Stutt- 
gard. No one wiU take it amiss that I do not 
on this occasion mention the names of any other 
fnends ; — ^how could I name them all ! and if 
I did not do that, it might pain him who was 
omitted. 

Were I even only to mention the'many persons 
of rank and nobility with whom Stilling imd Eliza 
entered into a fratemal alliance here, it would 
again grieve a number of excellent souls of the 
middle class, and that justly ; for in the connec- 
tion existing at Hermhut all are nearly allied in 
the Lord Jesus Ghrist ; rank is no longer of any 
valne, but the new creature, which is bom of 
water and the Spirit. He, however, who wishes to 
know more of Hermhut and its religions and 
politicai constitution, has only to read the Rev. Mr. 
fVohberger's letters on Hermhut, where he will 
find every thing minutely described. 

The celebration of the passion-week is heart- 
cheering and heavenly in all the Moravian settle- 
ments, but espedally at Hermhut. Stilline and 
EUza diHgently ana devoutly attended au the 
services tEat are devoted to it. The venerable 
bishops and elders allowed them also to communi- 
cate with the church on the evening of Holy 
Thursday. This communion is what it properly 
ought to be : — a solemn imiting with Christ the 
Head, and with all his members of every religious 
denomination. What a piously-disposed heart 
experiences on this occasion, cannot be described, 
— ^it must be experienced. StilUng felt at that 
time as if he were consecrated to his new and 
futnre occupation ; and for such a consecration, 
certainly no place was better fitted than that in 
which tfesus Christ and his religion are confessed 
and taught, perhaps the most clearly and purely in 
the whole world— than that place where, in pro- 
portion to the population generally, certainly the 
greatest number of true Gmistians dwell. 

I must however notice, in particular, two indivi- 
duals at Hermhut, the lord of the manor. Baron 
Watteville, and his consort, bom Countess of 
Zinzendorff ; — ^this worthy lady much resembles 
her late father, and overflows in a similar manner 
with love to God and man ; her husband is also 
a worthy and religious man ; and both of them 
showed Stilling and Eliza much friendsliip. 

Stilling operated upon several persons at Herm- 
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hnt^ and admuusiered hdp and advioe to aome 
aundredfly for the concourse of people reqnizing 
aasistanæ was extremely great. 

6n Eafiter Tuesday the 12th of April, ihey set 
out from Hermhut to Klemwelke^ amidst the bless- 
ings of manj worthy people. Here a few more 
were couched ; and the next dav they rode to 
I>resden, where they continued till Saturday, and 
i hen retnmed by way of Waldheim, Coldiz, Grim- 
ma, and Wurzen, to Leipzig. The reaaon of tlua 
drcuitotts route was, becauae there were some bUnd 

Ole in the poor-house at Waldheim, whom the 
fati^er of the poor, the minister Von Bnrgsdorf, 
desired to see restored to nght ; they had aJso a 
friendly invitation from his ohildrrø, the Von 
Hopfgartena in Coldiz. Stilling there performed 
the ^asX cataraot-operation on this joumey. I rmei 
that I cennot, and dåre not, loudly and pnbucl^ 
thank all the dear and excellent people, who mam- 
fested such nnspeakable kindness to Stilling and 
Eliisa^ and with whom they nnited themselves for 
lime and etemity. Every one however wiU see 
that this cannot be done, for many important rear 
80ns ; we wiU leave it for the next world. 

In the aftemoon of Thursday the 2l8t, they set 
off irom. Leipzig, and passed the night at Weissen- 
fels ; the foLiowing day they travefled to Weimar, 
and as they had a commission from the settlement 
of Hermhut to Neu-Dietendorf, they made a little 
Circuit thither from Erfiirth, spent the Sunday 
there, and then travelied on Monday, by way of 
Gotha, to Eisenach. In Grotha, Stilling waated upon 
the Duke, with whom hehad a short and interesting 
conference. 

At Eisenach they fonnd their dear friend Von 
Grochhausen bétter again; — ^with him, his brother 
and sister, and the worthy Docor MUller, they 
spent a pleasant evening, and then travelled, on 
Tuesday the 26 th of Apnl, to Cassel. Here they 
rested till Monday, the 2nd of May. Brother 
Going came also thither with his lady, and tho 
brothers and sisters spent the few days verv plea- 
santly together. Brother Ck>ing then retumea home 
with his Julia ; and Stilling and Eliza, on the day 
above-mentioned, to Marburg. 

It is a matter of notoriety that the Landgrave of . 
Hesse Cassel accepted the Electoral di^ity this 
spring, for which purpose great solemnities were 
prepared. In the meantime, early in the morn- 
ing of Friday the 20th of May, Stiuing received a 
letter by a Courier from Cassel, in which he was 
f equested to take post inmiediately and go thither, 
for Prince Charles of Hesse was there from Den- 
mark ; he had unexpectedly surprised his brother, 
and wished now to speak with Stilling also. The 
latter immediately ordered post-horses, Eliza also 
got ready, and at half-past five they were both 
seated in their carriage ; — ^at nine o'clock in the 
evening they arrived at their brother and sister 
En^reim's in Cassel. In the course of the two fol- 
lowing davs Stilling spent some extremely pleasant 
hours with the prince ; aif airs of the greatest im- 
portance conceming the kingdom of God, were dis- 
cussed. Prince Charles is a true Christian ; he 
cleaves with the highest degree of affection and 
adoration to the Bedeemer ; he lives and dies for 
him ; at the same time he possesses singular and 
extraordinary knowledge and acquirements, which 
are bv no means for every one, and which can in no 
wise be mentioned here. After takiiig a christian 
and affectionate leave of this great and enlightened 
prince, Stilling and Ebza set off again from Cassel 
on Monday the 28rd of May, and arrived in the 
evening at Marburg. 

Stilliiig's lectures were very ill-attended this 
summer. Had it not been for the new prospect 
r^fforded him the previous auturan at Carlsruhe, 



he wonld have been inoonsolable. The Whiimii- 
tide vacation now approached. Stilling and Eliza 
nad long purposed vis^ting their ttends at Witt- 

genstein dnring these hoBdays; and as Stilling^s 
irth-place is onlv five leagues distant from that 
place, thev intended to make a pilgrimage together 
to Tiefenbach and Florenburg, and visit all the 

Elaces which 8tiUin^$ ekildhood and youtf^fkl years 
ad rendered remarkable — at least to them. Stilling 
rejoiced much in the expectation of once more 
visiting these plaoes, arm-in-arm with his dear 
Eliza, which he had not seen for thirty-seven or 
thirty-eight years. A thrilling sensation pervaded 
him when these ideas presented themselveé to his 
mind. 

For the accomplishment of this purpose, they 
both set off for Wittgenstein, which is seven 
leagues distant from Marburg, on Saturday the 28th 
of Ma}[, the day before Whitsunday, aocompanied 
by their son Frederick, now eight years old, to 
whom they intended to shew his father is birth-plkce. 
The cfaancery-director, Hombergk of Yach, is a 
native of Marbui*g, and not only a near relative ot 
Eliza, but he ana his consort are also Stilling and 
Eliza's intimate friends, and. are excellent charac- 
ters. Their åbode with these good people was 
veiy beneficial ; and all the friend« in Wittgenstein 
did their best to refresh and gratify the two visitors. 

Tuesday in Whitsuntide was the day on which 
the joumey to Stilline's birth-place was to have 
been undertaken ; and Hombergk with hb lady 
wished to accompany them. Stilling, however, 
was seized with an inexplicable terror, which in- 
creased as the dav approached, and rendered tho 
accomplishment of his purpose impracticable. In 
proportion as he had previously rejoiced at the 
idea of visiting the scene of his youthful days, so 
much did he now shudder at it ; — he felt just as if 
great dangers awaited him there. God alone knows 
the cause and reason of this very singular pheno- 
menon ; it was not such an anxiety as that which 
he felt on the Brunswick joumey, but it was 
perhaps the waminf of his guardian angel, which 
struggled with his longing to see his native-place, 
and this struggle caused suffering. The former 
was like JoVs, the latter like Jacolrs confiict. The 
joumey was therefore not undertaken ; his åkos 
friends respected his terror, and gave way. 

Whilst at Wittgenstein, the remarkable period 
at length arrived m which Stilling, in the sixty- 
third year of his age, leamt the decision of his fatc. 
He received a letter from his son at Marburg, iu 
which the latter communicated to him the joyful 
intelligence that the Elector of Baden had appoint- 
ed him CounseUor of Justice to the supreme Elec- 
toral court at Manheim, with a regular income 
in money and perquisites ; this was a vocation 
which exceeded the expectations of both ; there 
was also annexed a question to Stilling in particu- 
lar, whether/or ihe present, and until kis inconie couid 
be increasedy A« would come /or twelve hundred guilders 
yearly t 

Joy at the provision for the long-tried Jacob, 
and the near and certain prospect of escaping from 
a situation which had now become intolerable, 
filled Stilling and Eliza with delight and profound 
serenity ; they offered thanks to God with tears, 
and hastenedhome, because Jacob had at the same 
time received orders to come as soon as po&sible, 
and enter upon his office. They therelore left 
Wittgenstein on Friday the 3rd of June;, and 
arrived in the afternoon at Marburg. 

All hånds were now put into activity to accél- 
erate Jacob and Amalia's removal to Manheim. 
But a violent conflict between faith and reason now 
aros« in Stilling's soul. 

If StilUng's situation at this time is considered on 
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rational and eoonomical gronnds, it was certainl^ a 
matter for hesitation, to exchange a place producmg 
twelve hundred dollars in gold, for one of twelve 
hundred guilders currency, particularly as nothing 
remained over from the lar^ salary first-mentioned ; 
there were even reasons which might have removed 
Stilling's difiELculties, and decided liim to remain at 
Marbur^, and retain his place ; for he conld jpro- 
ceed quietly bb before, travel during the vacations, 
and in the interval faithfuUv disclmrge the duties 
of his office : — ^if he had few hearers, or none at all, 
it was not hia fault ; and with respect to the im- 
pulse he felt to be active in the cause of reli^on, 
ne might aet as he had hitherto done, and if he 
could not force every thing to be as he wished, 
God does not require of ns more than we are able 
to perform ; the stone is lefb lying which cannot 
be lifted, &c. 

But Stilling's conscience, which has been recti- 
fied by many trials of faith and much experience 
in suffering, and purified from all sophistry by 
being exeseised for many years in the school of 
grace, judged very diflFerently. According to his 
rnmost conviction, it was imperative upon him to 
resign his office and return his salary into the bands 
of ms prince, when he found he could no longer 
earn it to the satisfaction of his own conscienee. 
This position admits of no limitation, and he that 
thinks otherwise thinks incorrectly. Stilling 
could now do this boldly, since a way waa shewn 
him by which he could attain his object as soon as 
he entered upon it. He had leamt m the last few 
vears, that the Lord has means enough of helping 
nim out of his distresses without the Marburg sti- 
pend ; for his debts were liquidated, not by this, but 
with Swiss money, and it was with the latter, and 
not with the former, that the expences of the remo- 
val and the new arrangements would be covered. 
It is, further, the unconditional duty of the tme 
Christian, es soon as the choice is lefb him of various 
vocations, to choose that which is the most useful 
to mankind, and which operates the most benefi' 
cially, without any reference to a smaller income,or 
even none at all ; for as soen as the individual fbl- 
lows this maxim he enters into the immediate ser- 
vice of the Father and Ruier of all men, and it 
foUows of course that He rewards his servants, and 
gives them what they need. StUling therefore felt 
himself under weignty obligations to accept the 
call ; for that he was of inmiitel)r ffreater service 
by his oculistic practice, and especiafiy by his writ- 
iiigs, than by his professorship, was beyond a doubt, 
and those very occupations constituted his whole 
voeation in the event of his accepting the Baden 
appoiotment. It was therefore by au means his 
duty to accept the call, particularly as in process of 
time an increase of stipend was promised by a prince 
who faithfully performs what he promises. 

There came to his mind, in addition to all these 
motives, the whole of Stilling's guidance, from the 
very cradle. He must be very olind, who cannot 
perceive that this had systematically pointed ont 
the way to the door which the Elector of Baden 
now opened. If Stilling had puiposed waiting for 
some other opportunit^r, in which more salarv 
would be promised him, it would have been, in his 
situation, and with the trials of faith which he had 
experienced, a highly culpable mistrust; and as 
Providence had undoubtedly prepared and provided 
the voeation, it would have been also a hemous sin 
of disobedience if he had not accepted it. And 
then, this appointment was so Strange and so singu- 
lar in its kind, that another such could not possibly 
he expected ; and finally, the true and enlightened 
Christian easily perceives that Stilling's great Lea- 
der had no other object in it than to retain him and 
^s Eliza continually in the exercise of faith, and to 



place them in such a situation that their eyes must 
ever be direoted to his gracious hånd, and wait upon 
Him. AU these convictions decided both to accept 
the call in reliance on Divine direction ; but m 
order to do eveiy thing that could be done to keep 
himself free from blame. Stilling wrote to the 
Elector of Baden, requesting an addition, if possible, 
in the way of residence, 8lc., on which the voeation 
came, and in it this addition was promised him as 
soon as an3rthing of the kind should be vacant. 

It was now, dear readers, that the great question 
respecting StUluig's real and final destiny was de- 
cided, and the second great problem of his wonder- 
ful guidance solved. It can no longer be said, 
that his faith and confidenqe in Jesus Ghrist and 
ih his gpvemment of the world, was euthusiasm or 
Buperstition ; on the contrary, the Redeemer haa 
gloriouslv and obviously justified himself and the 
faith of nis servant ; and as a proof that Stilling's 
decision was well-pleasing to Him^ He gave hun 
the following distmguished sign of his gracious 
approbation. 

More than fifty German miles from Marburg 
there lives a lady, who was utterly i^orant of 
Stilling's present situation and necessities, but to 
whom he was known hy his writings. This person 
felt herself inwardly impelled to send Stilling 
twentj louia-d'ors. She fbllowed this impulse in 
simphdty and faith ; packed up the twenty louia- 
d'ors, and wrote him at the same time, that she felt 
herself impelled to send him the money ,* he would know 
well enough how to apply ity and for what purpose. By 
these hundred-and-eighty guilders, what stiU re- 
mained over from the Swiss joumey was increased, 
and thus the removal from Marburg and the esta- 
blishment of a new household in a Strange place 
was &cilitated. I imagine, however, that some- 
thing yet awaits StUling, which will develope the 
reason why this money was sent him. 

What a manifest guidance of God, when clear- 
sightedly and impartially considered ! If one of aU 
the drawings of r'rovidence hitherto described had 
been wantmg, it would not have been possible to 
have accepted this appointment ; — ^if Stilling had 
obtained m Switzerland only the amount of his 
debts and his traveUing expences, it would have 
been a glorious and visible favor from Gt>d ; but 
then he must have continued in Marburg, because 
the means would have bieen wanting for his re- 
moval and establishment in a Strange place ; for 
he retained no surplus of all his income at Marburg. 
The Lord's name be praised 1 He^ is still the 
same God as He has revealed himself in the Bible. 
Yes, He is justly termed, / am, and was, and shall be, 
ever the same, Jesus Christy the same yesterday, to^y, 
and for ever* 

On the 25th of June, Jacob and Amalia took 
their departure, amidst the tears of all their friends 
and with the heartiest blessings of their parents^ 
for Manheim ; and Stilling and £liza now prepared 
for their removal to Heidelberg, which place the 
^ Elector had recommended to them for their fiiture 
* residence ; for thouffh they are at liberty to reside 
in any part of the Baden territories they please^ 
because Stilling haa no official situation, but devotes 
himself solely to the great and pnrnary impulse 
which has labored to attiun its development in him 
from his youth up — that i^ to be active as a witness 
of the truth for Jesus Ghrist and his kingdom, and 
to serve his neighbour by his beneficial ophthalmic 
cures ; notwithstanding aU this, he was under the 
greatest obligation to regard the advice of the Elec- 
tor as a command ; which was also easily obeyed, 
because Stilling knew no place more convement 
or agreeable, and because ne was already known 
there, having lived in that city before. 
He now applied to the Elector of Hesse for his 
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dismksioii« and obtained it. At his departm^ StiX- ] 
ling^ wrote once more to him, and thanked him for 
all the &vor8 and beneflts he had hitherto enjoyed, 
and entreated the continnance of his kind &yor ; of 
which the Elector also assured him in a gradons 
letter £rom his own hånd. 

It cannot be described what a mélancholy sensa- 
tion Stilling'B departure caosed throughout the 
Hessian dominions, but especially at^ Marburg ; all 
its inhabitants moumed, and on his leaving, on 
Saturday the lOth of September, in the morning, 
the whole neighbourhood wept. But not a word 
more of these Meeting scenes. — Stilling and Eliza's 
hearts were deeply wounded, particularly on passinø 
the church-yard where so many dear friends and 
relatives repose. 

It follows of conrse, that their friend Jnlia re- 
moved with them. They travelled the first day to 
their children, the Schwarzes, at Miinster; there 
thev spent Sunday and Monday, which latter was 
Stillings birth-day, and was celebrated on this oc- 
casion m an extremely striking manner. "Schwarz 
and Julia had formed the plan of it, which was ad- 
mirably executed. I have omitted recoimting any 
of the birth-day solenmities since 1791 ; they con- 
tained too much that is flattering and panegyrical, 
and to describe all this would be dis^ustins. 

On Tuesday the 13th of September, they took 
leave of their children, the Schwarzes, and travelled 
to Frankfort; there they spent Wednesday and 
Thursday ; — on Priday tney rode to Heppenheim, 
and on Saturday the 17th of September they 
entered Heidelberg. The watchword for the day 



was striking ; it stands in Ezodus xv. 17 :— 'Thoa 
shalt brin^ them in, and plant them in the moun- 
tain of thme inheritance, in the place, O Lord 
which thou hast made for thee to dwell in ; in the 
sanctuary, O Lord, which thy hånds have esta« 
blished." I suppose I need not observe that the 
mountain of the inheritance of Je^ovah, and his 
sanctuary, must not be appUed to Heidelberg ; but 
Stilling's idea of the mountain of Jehovah's inhe- 
ritance, his dwelling, and his sanctuary, was, the 
spiritual Zion and the mystic temple of God, in 
which he was now to be placed as a servant, and in 
which he was to labor. 

Friend Mieg had provided a handsome dwelliug; 
and his lady and a triend of hers, had made other 
requisite preparations. There dwells Stilling, with 
his FJiza^ Julia, and Caroline ; and with the three 
children. Frederick, Amalia, and Christina ; toge- 
ther with the dear, good, and faithful Maria, and a 
maid-servant ; and now waits further upon the 
Lord and his gracious c;uidance. 
^ How gladly would I here have openl^ and pub- 
licly thankea certain families and intimate and 
cordial friends at Marburg, for their love and 
friendship ! But tell me, my beloved friends, how 
could I do so, without grieving some one or other, 
whom I do not or cannot name ? The whole dear, 
cordial city of Marburg is my friend, and I am its 
friend ; — in this relation we will continue towards 
each other until our glorification, — and bejond it 
as long as our existenoe lasts. You all know ns, 
and we you ; the Lord our God knows all of us. 
Be He your great reward ! Amen ! 
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RETROSPECT OF STILLING'S LIFE. 



FzRST of all, I very heartily reqnest all my readers 
to peruse, and carefully examine these few remain- 
ing page& with a calm and impartial mind ; for 
they develope the real point of view from whence 
Stiuing's whole life, as displayed throughout this 
work, must be estimated. 

That I, Johann Heinrich Jung, Aulic Counsellor, 
the author of this work, am myself Heinrich Stil- 
ling, and that it is therefore my own history, every 
one knows ; m^ incognito is therefore no longer of 
any use ; I lay it aside, and speak no longer in Stil- 
lins's, but in my own person. 

The first and principal qnestion is, whether my 
whole history, as I have related it in *' Heinrich 
Stilling's Childhood, Youth, Wanderings, Domestic 
Life, and Years of Tuition," be really and actually 
true I ^ To this I can with a good conscience an- 
swer in the affirmative. In the histoiy of my 
** Childhood," the persons, characters, and the nar- 
rative itself, are written and described according to 
truth ; a variety of embellishments, it is true, are 
introduced, because they were requisite for my 
object at the time; but these embellishments de- 
crease in such a manner that few appear in the 
"Youthful Years," still fewer in the « Wan- 
derings," and none at all in the ^Domestic Life ;" 
only the persons and piaces, for reasons which I 
could not avoid, were concealed under fabulous 
names. In the last part, however, ** Stilling^s Years 
of Tuition," with the exception of Baschmann, and 
a certain student, I have cslled every place and 
person by their proper names, for this very import- 
ant reason — that every one may be enabled to ex- 
amine and ascertain whether I relate the pure and 
unadomed truth. It is ftdly worth the while for 
the reader to convince himself of this ; for if my 
history be true in its whole ' extent, results arise 
from it which perhaps few of my readers would 



suppose, and of which the''majority^cannot'have 
even a remote presentimeiit. It is, therefore, an 
indispensable duty for me to develope and place 
before them these results and conseq^uences con- 
Ecientiously, and with rational and lo|?ical correct- 
ness. I therefore eamestly beg of afl my readers 
to examine most minutely ajid strictly all that 
follows. 

The events of an individual's life, from his birth 
to his death, all of them in their tum, arise either, 

1. From blind chance ; or 

2. From a divine and wisely-formed plan, in the 
accomplishment of which men cooperate, either as 
beings really free, or else mechanically, uke pbysi- 
cal nature, yet in such a manner as seems to them 
that they acted freely. This latter dreadfiil idea, 
that men seem only free to aet, whilst in reality they 
aet only mechanically, is what is cailed Fataljsnu 
This is not the place to refute this awfulabsurdity; 
but should it be required, I can do it, thank (xod! 
incontrovertibly. 

I take it therefore for granted, that God govems 
the world with infinite wisdom ; yet in such a man- 
ner that mankind cooperate, as free agents ; for thifl 
reason ; — because fatalism has no influence on my 
present object. 

It is evident from the meaning of the expression 
"blind chance," that this nonentity cannot remote- 
ly prepare, from premeditated plams, with vast wis- 
dom, the means for their accomplishment, and 
afterwards ^werfuUy execute them ; consequently, 
when all this is supremelv evident, as in theliistoiy 
of mj life, it would be folly to think of ascribin^ it 
to blind chance ; as, in tht events of each indivi- 
duaPs life, and therefore in mine also, an immenso 
number of other individuals cooperate ; and it is 
impossible that all these cooperatmg beings can be 
under the direction of a blind chance. I therefore 
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establish the principle, that nothing happens, or con 
happen. hv mere chance, 

^hatl person, generaUy speaking, is in part 
master of his own fate, and has usuaUy to ascribe 
his happiness for the most part to himself, none of 
my readers will doubt, unless he be a fats^t ; but 
with such a one I do not come into collision here. 
But whether I have cboperated as to the manner of my 
guidanccy and whether I have in the smallest degree, in- 
tentionally, contributed to any one of the decisive events 
of my life, is the ^lestion on which every thing here de- 
pends ; for if I can prove that this is not the case, 
results arise from it of a very comprehensive nature, 
and which are of the utmost importance for our 
contemporaries. 

There are persons who, from their youth up, ex- 
perience within them a certain impuLse ; this they 
apprehend and keep in view till their death, and 
they apply all their understandin^ and all their 
powers to attain the object to which this impulse 
excites them. For instance, one man has an invin- 
cible inclination and a primary impulse to mecha- 
nical labors. He wrestles, strives, labors, and 
invents, until he produces works of art which 
astonish the beholder. Now this is the case in 
every vocation, and with all the arts and sciences ; 
for such aspiring individuals are found in each par- 
ticular department. They are called great men, 
people of great minds, ^eat geniuses, &c But 
many, notwithstanding a3l the power and strength 
of their impulse, and all their pains and labor, do 
not prove successfal, because it does not comport 
with the mighty plan of the world's govemment ; 
whilst others, who are also men of ^eat talents, 
and are the cause of horrible evils m the world, 
Bucceed in attaining their object, because their 
actions, with the consequences arising from them, 
can be applied to good purposes. It is therefore 
evident, and indeed very certain, that such men 
have themselves formed and executed the plan of 
their lives, at least for the most part, and that their 
impulse was natural to them. Let the reader 
reflect upon the lives of many great and eminent 

food and wicked men, and then he will no longer 
e able to doubt of the truth of my assertion. 

The great and principal question, therefore, now 
really is. Am I such a man ? Do I belong to the 
above-mentioned class of remarkable individuals, 
who have for the most part been the autliors of 
their own déstinies ? 

Let us examine and reply to this question most 
strictly and impartially ; — and first of aJl, whether 
I really possessed such a powerfiil impulse. Most 
certainly ! I possessed it, and have it still ; — ^it is to 
labor extensively and comprehensively for Jesus Christ, 
his religian, and his kingdom f but it must be well 
observed, that this impulse did not at all lie in my 
natural character ; for its chief feature was, on the 
contrary, an extensive and highly frivolom deUght in 
physical and mental sensible pleasures ; — I beg that 
this fundamental part of my character be on no 
account lost sight of. I received the first-mention- 
ed impulse entirely from without, and that in the 
following manner. 

The early decease of my mother laid the founda- 
tion of it. My heavenly Guide began with this, in 
the second year of my age. If she had continued 
alive, my father would dve become a farmer, and 
I should early have been obliged to accompany him 
to the field ; i should have learnt to read and write, 
and that would have been all; my head and my 
heart would then have been filled with the com- 
monest things, and what would have become of my 
moral character, Grod only knows. But my mother 
dying early, my father's religions character was 
stretched to the utmost, and took its direction from 
iatercourse with the Mystics. He withdrew with 



me into solitude, for whicH his' tråde of tiHtor was 
weU adapted; and in accordance with his principles, 
I was brought up entirely separate from the world. 
My head and heart, therefore, had no other objects 
to hear, see, and feel, but reli^ous ones; I was 
constantly obliged to read the histories and biogr&- 
phies of great, pious, and holy men, and such as 
were eminent in the kingdom of Grod, to which was 
also added the repeated perusal and reperusal ot 
the Holy Scriptures. In a word, I saw and heard 
nothing but religion and christianity, and men 
who thence became pious and holy, who lived and 
labored for the Lord and his kingdom, and had even 
offered up their blood and lives for Him. Now it 
is well known that the first impressions upon a mind 
still entirely void, particularly when they are im- 
mingled, strong, and of many years' duration, 
become, as it were, indelibly engraved upon the 
whole being of the individual ; and this was also 
the case with me. The impulse to aet extensively 
for Jesus Christ, his religion, and his Idngdom, was 
so deeply impressed upon my whole being, that no 
sufferings nor circumstances, during the course of 
so many years, were able to weaken it ; it became^ 
on the contrary, more and more powerful and in- 
vincible; and though the view of it might occa- 
sionally be obscured by gloomy prospects for a 
shorter or longer period, yet it presented itself to 
my sight so mucn the more clearly afterwards 
That I sought and cherished this impulse, when a 
child, no one will suppose ; and it is ridiculous to 
ima^e that this was my father's object.' He 
sou^t to make me, first of all, a pious and religions 
man, and next, an able schoolmaster ; and as this 
vocation, in my country, cannot support a man with 
a family, he wished me to leam ms tråde besides, 
in order to be able to pass through the world 
honestly. He gave me histories of the kind above- 
mentioned to read, because children must have 
something to entertain them, and also that they 
might excite a desire in me to become a true 
Christian. But that the fundamental impulse above 
alluded to arose from it, was the purpose, not of a 
blind chance, not of my father, nor my own mind, 
but of the great Buler of the world, who intended 
eventually to make use of me. 

I therefore take it as a settled point, that it was 
not by natural predisposition, but by God*s own 
wise^idance and govemment alone, that He im- 
parted to my spirit the impulse to live and laboi 
on a large scale for Jesus Christ and his kingdom, 
and made it my peculiar vocation. 

But as my natural impulse — the highly fnvolous 
and copious enjoyment of physical and mental 
pleasures — operated in a manner entirely opposed 
to the other engrafted impulse, my Heavenly Guide 
began early to combat this dangerous foe. The in- 
strument for this purpose was also my father, but 
again, without his naving a remote presentiment ot 
it ; for he was entirely unacquainted with my 
natural impulse, or he would most certainly have 
avoided rocks on which I should have inevitably 
suffered shipwreck if the paternal hånd of God had 
not easily led me past them. My father had no 
idea of au this ; but merely from the mystic princi- 
ple of mortifying the flesh, I was aimost daily 
whipped with the rod. I know for a certainty, 
that he has frequently chastised me merely to cru- 
cify and mortify his affection for me« This kind of 
correction would have had a highly injurious effect 
on any one else; but, let it be believed on my word, 
it was an indispensably requisite mode of tuition 
for me, for my thoughtless temperament went to 
incredible lengths in unguarded moments ; ,no one, 
but God and m^rself, knows what horrible thoufi;ht8, 
wishes, and desires^ were awakened in my soul ; it 
seemed as if some mighty hostile power had ex^ 
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cited innocent peopié, who intended no evil, to cast 
me into the most baneful and dreadful temptations 
and dangers, with respect to my moral character ; — 
but it never succeeded ; it was not my religions 
impulse, nor my principles, (for whence does a 
cMid derive principles ?) but my father's severe cor- 
rections and Grod's gracious preservatlony which 
were the sole causes that I was not tfairown a 
hundred and a thousand times into the pit of 
perdition. 

This very innate oorrnption, which was so en- 
tirely opposed to my religious impulse, is the reason 
why my Heavenly Gui& was ooliged to exeroise 
me, for sixty rears together, in the school of afflic- 
tion, before He could make use of me ; and in the 
sequel it will be found that all my sufferings had a 
tendency to mortify frivolity and worldly-minded- 
ness, and to tear them up by the roots. 

It is therefore now necessary to examine, whether 
I am really a great man, a man of great mind, or a 
great genius ; — ^that is, whether, by means qf my own 
mnvers and facultieSi I have, through my mon efforts, 
placed myseljf in tuch a situation that I can now yield 
obedience to the impulses granted to me by Ood, to labor 
extenåively and comprehensively for Christ, his religion, 
and his kingdom f 

What mv faUier intonded to make of me, was a 

g ood schoolmaster, and besides that, a tailor ; and 
e so far attained his object that I became a school- 
master and a tailor ; but I had no higher wish than 
to become a preacher. This latter effect was 
therefore produced by my religious impulse; — I 
wished to study theology ; and this would haye 
afibrded my fattier pleasure, but it was utterly im- 
possible ; for his whole property was not sufficient 
to support me at the Uniyersity eyen for two years. 
I was therefore obliged to continue a schoolmaster 
and tailor ; and my impulse now contented itself 
with insatiable reading and research, in eyery 
department of science ; as my mind had attained a 
relish for intellectual ideas and sciences, or a classi- 
i al feeling, it now pursued its course unrestrained, 
and only sought opportunities for reading and 
brooding oyer books. The progress I haye made 
in the departments of scientific knowledge, may 
certainly be ascribed to my diligence and actiyity ; 
and so much is true, that the Lord has made use of 
it, in a secondary point of yiew, as a preparatory 
means, but it has not directly aided the deyelop- 
ment of my real destiny. 

To be always sitting at the needle, and making 
clothes for people, was highly repugnant to me ; 
and to be eyerlastin^ly instructing boys and girls 
in A. B. C, in spelhng, reading, and writing, was 
equally wearisome ; by degrees, I considered the 
being doomed to be a schoolmaster and tailor as 
something yery melancholy ; and with this com- 
naenced my inward sufferings, for I saw no possi- 
bility of becoming a preacher, or any thing else. 

My father's severe disciplin e still continued ; for 
though I was no longer beaten eyery day, I was 
n ever happy near him. His inexorable seyerity at 
every trining fault awakened in me the irresistible 
impulse to get away from him as oflen and as long 
as possible : and this also because I was obliged^ to 
sit at the needle with him from early in the mom- 
inir till late at night ; so that I accepted eyery call 
to be schoolmaster with the greatest joy. As I did 
not instruct children with pleasure, but merely from 
a sense of duty, and out of school-hours brooded 
oyer books, wmlst my heart neyer thought of eam- 
ing any thing in addition by working as a tailor ; and 
besides this, as my easy-minded thoughtlessness 
depriyed me of the trifling pay I receiyed as school- i 
master, my father was continually obliged to clothe | 
and support me. He saw, to his great grief, that I 
should^ never ^nuike a good schoolmaster, wMch j 



naturally rendered him more severe and imfriendly 
towards me ; and after he had married a worldly- 
minded, unfeelin^ woman, who required her step- 
son to go to the neld with the rest, and perform all 
kinds of agricultural labor, eyen the most difficult, 
such as hoeing, mowin^, threshing, &c., my misery 
rose to its height ; for my limbs being unaccustom- 
ed to hard labour from my youth, I suffered dread- 
fuUy. By using the rough implements of hus- 
bandry, my hånds were always fuU of blisters, and 
the slan remained sticking to the shaft of the hoe ; 
and when I used the scythe or the ilail, my nbs 
and hips crackcd with the exertion ; so that days 
and weeks seemed an etemity to me. At the same 
time my future prospects were gloomy ; I saw no 
way of'^ escape from this situation, nor was I any 
loneer employed as schoolmaster ; consequently 
nothin^ remamed for me, except to work up and 
down m the country as a joumeyman tailor. Op- 
portunities for doing so occurred ; but with all this, 
my clothes and linen grew so shabby that I was 
looked upon as a goo£-for-nothing and lost man. 
My religious impu&es shone upon me from afar ; 
— when I reflected on Spener, Franke, or pious 
preachers in general, and then imagihed to myseif 
what bliss it would be for me to become such a 
one, and that it was impossible in my situation, my 
heart broke within me. 

The reasons why Providence led me into this 
terribly painful situation, were two-fold ; — ^first, to 
subdue my worldly-mindedness, which exceeded all 
description, and my ungoyemable friyolity; thi^ 
intention I plainly perceiyed : and then to take me 
from my natiye proyince, because it could not exe- 
cute its plan with respect to me, in it ; but I was 
not at all aware of this object. I was so fond of my 
own country, that extreme necessity «lone could ba- 
nish me from it, and this soon oocurred ; — I left it. 

Let it be well observed here, thi^t this first step 
to my fiiture destiny was taken by no means with, 
but against, my will. It was necessary that I 
should be driven out by the power of Proyidence ; 
and it is of the utmost importance to my object, 
that the reader should convmce himself most clear- 
ly, that I have contributed nothing to the plan of 
my guidance. 

My first intention was to travel to Holland, and 
seek employment from the merchants there ; but 
what I heard at Solingen, in the Duchy of Berg, 
caused me to change my purpose. I continued 
there, and worked at my tråde. Hiis kind of em- 
ployment was extremely repugnant to me ; for my 
sensuality always required diverting variety. The 
reading of novels, or other entertaining stories, was 
peculiarly that to which my worldly tum of mind 
was directed. My imagination and fancy were in- 
cessantly occupied with the most romantic imagery, 
in an indescribably vivid manner, and my levity 
soared above every scruple. Etemal Love had 
compassion upon me, in such a manner, that by an 
unspeakably inward drawing to introversion, wnich 
penetrated deep into my heart and pervaded my 
whole being, it irrevocably decided me to devote 
myseif and the whole of my future life to the Lord.; 
rhis attraction has always hitherto continued, and 
will continue till I stand before the throne; but my 
natural corruption was far from being eradicated 
by it. Jesus Christ, by his ^eat and glorious re- 
demption, and by his Spint, had to combat and 
subdue it through the medium of wearisome and 
painful, but gracious trials ; this great business is 
not yet completed, nor will it be until my soul is 
delivered from the body of sin and death. 

Notwithstanding my spirit had now taken its 
direction to the great object for which mankind is 
destined, yet uhere were an infinite number of 
bye-path^ and I soon hit upon oue of theiBu Hy 
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disinchnation to the tråde of n tailor cassed me to 
seize with aviditv the offer of a situation as private 
tater in a mercnant's house, and my thoughtleøb- 
ness did not make a single enquiry ! My wretched- 
ness there rose to its height ; such melancholy, 
Buch hellish torments, such a privation of all tfaat 
can afford consolation, no one can form an idea of, 
who has not experienced the like. SensuaUtj and 
frivolitjr were there attacked at the root. At length, 
I could no longer endure it ; I ran off, and wan- 
dered about in the wildemess ; then recollecting 
myself, I went back to Rade vorm Wald, where 
the late Johann Jacob Becker (Mr. Isaac) exercised 
towards me that gloriens master-piece of Christian 
philanthropy recorded in my life. I was now so 
thoroughly cured of my disgust at the tailor's tråde, 
that subsequently, Mr. Spanier and my master, 
Becker, could scarcely persuade me to accept the 
situation of domestic tutor vrith the former ; and I 
am even now so far from feeling a repugnance to 
it, that if needs be, I could immediately place my- 
self again upon the shop-board. 

puring my residence with Mr. Spanier, every 
thing seemed as though I shonld beoome a mer- 
chant. I was daily emploved in mercantile afi&irs, 
every thing succeeded with me, and althouffh I had 
natnrally no inclination to commerce, yet I believed 
it was the guidance of God ; particularly as I was 
secretly assured that the rich, handsome, young, 
and virtuous daughter of a merchant was destined 
for me, that her mther would bestow her upon me, 
and then take me into partnership. Although I 
felt no particular pleasure at all this, yet I believed 
it Wds the course of Providence, which I must ne- 
cessarily follow, and regard the whole afiair as a 
piece of peculiar good fortune. 

In the midst of these ideas and expectations I 
received, most assuredly without my own coopera- 
tion, the particular impression mentioned in my 
history, that I must study medicine. To this I had 
no objection, nor had those that intended to over- 
rule m^ future life ; for they said it was, after all, 
something uncommon for the head of a respectable 
familv to give his daughter to a man who a short 
time before had been a tailor's apprentice ; but that 
if I had studied and taken my degrees, all this 
might be done with propriety ; I should be then 
Doctor and Merchant at the same time. This was 
man 's plan, and mine likewise, but not the plan of 
my heavenly Gnide. Soon afterwards, the remark- 
able circumstance occurred to me with the Rev. 
Mr. Molitor of Attendom, who presented me with 
his ophthalmic arcana, and then laid himself down 
and died. God knows, that in my whole life I had 
never thought of becoming an oculist, and that 
neither I, nor any one of my family, had given the 
remotest occasion to this bequest. And now let 
every one who has read my history, reflect, what 
my ophthalmic practice hais hitherto been, is stiU, 
and may yet be ! He that does not here recognize 
the all-ruling hånd of an omniscient and omnipo- 
tent Deity, has neither eyes to see, nor ears to 
hear ; notMng will do him any good. 

I made use of the remedies i had obtained for 
diseases of the eye, and became by this means ac- 
t[uainted wiih the worthy familv of my late father- 
in-law, Peter Heyders, of Ronsdorf in the duchy of 
Berg ; and contrary to all expectation, contrary to 
all mv plans and purposes, I was obliged to betroth 
myself to a consumptive and weaklv female on a 
sick-bed, an aet in wnich mj worldly interests were 
really not consulted ; I did it merely from obedience 
towards God, because I believed it was his will; 
there was no idea on my side of falling in love, or any 
thing of the kind. I engaged myself to Christina, 
although I knew that her lather could not support 
me in the leaat« and that aasistance from the quar^ 



ter whence I had previously received it was entire- 
ly at an end. I then went with half a French dollar 
U) the University of Strasburg ; how wouderfuUy 
the Lord there assisted me my nistory shows. 
^ I now ask a^^ain, was it my plan to marry Chris- 
tina, and was it my doing that I studied medicine 
at Strasburg I 

I returned, and fixed myself at Elberfeld as 
practical physician and oculist, entirely without 
salary. I now expected extraordinary results from 
my practice, for I reearded myself as one whom 
the Lord had particuhu*ly fitted for that vocation. 
I then thought also, with my religious impulse in 
connection with this, to work for Oie Lord and his 
kingdom ; and believed that I should be a very 
beneficial instrument in Hia hånd at the couch of 
the sick, and be able to serve them both as it re- 
spects body and soul. I intended also to write 
religions hooks, and thus to satisfy my inward im- 
pulse. But aQ these expectations ended in nothing 
at all; — ^my practice was nothing extraordinary, 
but very ordinary, very common, except that my 
ophthaunic cures excited much attention; my cata- 
raet operations were in particular extremely suc- 
cessful ; but for these, likewise, I am not at all 
indebted to my own abilities ; I learnt the practice 
indeed at Strasburg, because it belongs to the 
study of surgery ; but I had such a horror and re- 
pugnance to the practice of it, that I still well 
remember how I felt, when the poor woman at 
Wichlinghausen, together with the late Rev. Mr. 
Muller, Doctor Dinckler, and my friend Troost at 
Elberfeld compelled me, as it were, to hazard the 
operation on the above-mentioned poor woman ; I 
performed it with fear and trembling, miserably 
ill, and yet the woman recovered her sight admir« 
ably. I then gained more courage ; but even now, 
after having operated upon upwards of fifteen hun- 
dred blind people, a trepidation always comes over 
me when I nave to perform the operation. 

I therefore testify again, by all that is true, that 
I did not contribnte in the least degree towards my 
becoming an oculist, nor to the extraordinary 
blessing which has attended my practice as au 
oculist. This is entirely the Lord's guidance. 

It cannot be described into what profound me- 
lancholy I sank, when I clearly saw that the art of 
medicine was not my department ; and in addition 
to this painful conviction, there was the oppressive 
load 01 debt, which considerably increased every 

?ear, without my being able to alter or prevent it. 
'his was in reality medicine against sensuality and 
frivolity ; and both were also. God be thanked I 
entirely eradicated. 1 now saw no way of escape 
whatever ; — I had a wife and children, an increas- 
ing debt, and a continually decreasing income. I 
was not deficient in leaming and Imowledge ; I 
crept through every ancient and modem cranny of 
medicinal hterature, and found in this unstable 
science nothing but obscurity. I waa now heartily 
weary of medicine ; but wherewith was I to support 
myself, and how was I to pay my debts ? I was 
consequently obliged to surrender myself to Provi- 
dence at discretion ; this I did most sincerel^r, both 
for«time and etemity, and this surrender is not 
only not annuUed, but it has become more and 
more effectual and unconditional. 

Religions hooks ! — Yes, I wrote them, but with 
little perceptible result. **The SUng of a Shep« 
herd's Boy," ** The Great Panacea for the Disease 
of Scepticism," and " The Theodice of the Shep- 
herd's Bov," produced little effect; — on the con« 
trary, " Stilling's Childhood," a piece which I wrote 
without any intention of publication, but merely to 
read to a company of young people, and which 
Goethe sent to the press entirely without my 
knowiedge and "will, made an uaexpected and inr^ 
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credible sensation ; so thai I was nived to continne 
it, and therefore wrote, whilst in Elberfeld, ^ Stil- 
ling's Youthfhl Years, and Wanderings," one after 
the other. I can boldly affirm, that very few books 
have gained their authors so large, so noble-mind- 
ed, andsobenevolentaclassof rrådersyasthis; and 
even now, after the lapse of twenty-eight yeara, 
after so many changes, so much pro^ess and re- 
gress in cnlture and Uteratnre, StiUing still con- 
tinues to be fashionable; he is still read with 
pleasure and the same edification as at first. And 
what a blessing this book has prodnced with re- 
ference to religion and tme duistianity, God the 
Omniscient Imows; and I also in j>art, for I can 
shew a multitude of written testimonies to the 
truth of that assertion. The history of Stilling's 
life, therefore, laid the first and considerable foun- 
dation for my real destiny, and the followiog^np of 
my religions impnlse. 

I now again beg that it mav be carefiilly observed, 
that I did not gire the smallest occasion to this ex- 
traordinary and important part of my history, 
which proved the basis of tnat to which I was 
eventually and really called ; that is, the following 
of my religions impulse ; but that it was simply the 
free arrangement of Providence. 

If it be asked why my heavenly Guide did not at 
that time place me at my true post, I answer, that 
there was still very much in me to smooth away ; 
nor was I yet firm enough in mj principles. I stiU 
struggled with &talism ; and besioes this, the period 
was not then arrived in which it was proper for me 
to aet. 

At length, in the hour of extremity, and when I 
saw no way of escape, I was delivered in a manner 
of which I had not the remotest idea, and of which 
I had never dreamt. In consequence.of a treatise 
on the scientific improvement of the common forests 
in the principality of Nassau Sieeen, my native pro- 
yince, by wnich I sought to aSbrd pleasure to a 
certam mend, I was appointed public teacher of 
Agriculture, Technology, Commerce, and the Ve- 
terinary Art, at the newly-established Financial 
Academy at Kaisers-Lautem in the Falatinate, 
with a fixed income of six himdred guilders ;~and 
at my departure, the most urgent debts, to the 
amount of eight hundred guilders, were liquidated 
in a manner as unexpected as that in which the 
principal sum was liquidated in Switzerland, two 
years and a-half ago. 

I therefore removed with my fiunily to Lautem. 

That this again was no preconcerted plan of 
mine, and not my own guidance, but solely and 
completely the plan and execution of my heavenly 
Guide, every one must feel, who is m any degree 
capable of reflection. 

I now believed to a cértainty, that the study of 
political economy was the vocation for which Pro- 
vidence had guided and prepared me from my 
youth np ; for 1 had ample opportunity of leamin^ 
practicaUy all the sciences I taught. I had studied 
medicine, becQuse the auxiliary sciences belon^g 
to it were indicpensable in my present vocation. 
My religions impulse was not extm^^uished ; on the 
contrary, I intended to nnite it with thiscalMng. 
In Uiis conviction, I continued perfectlv quiet five- 
and-twenty years, and labored with all ndelity in 
my vocation ; this is proved by my eleven manuals, 
and the great multitude of treatises which I wrote 
during that period. My heart no longer contem- 
plated any more changes, particularly in my old 
age, until at length the ** Nostalgia'' became the 
mifi^hty means of placins me in my peculiar station. 

My readers are abeaay aware, how unintention- 
ally I wrote the **Nostalgia;** — the preparatives 
to it, which consis^ed of the collection of many 
sentences^ the readinjr of humorous wriiings, &c.j 



were by no means sjrstematic as regarded mysélf 
though systematic with God ; and me determina- 
tion to publish the ^ Nostalgia" was so unpremedi- 
tated, that I only decided upon it when Krie»g^er 
besought me to compose something of a classical 
nature for him ; and when I began, it was by no 
means my object to write a work of such an extent 
as xt became under my hånds, and as it afterwards 
/proved in. its effects, which were great, and still are 
so, since it operates like a ferment in every quarter 
of the globe ; — this I am provi. I now received 
requisiUons from every quarter, to devote myself 
entirely to religions authorship, statiog that I was 
designed for it by God, &c. •* The Grey Man," « The 
Scenes in the Invisible World," and ^ The History 
of the Triumph," increased and strengthened this 
requisition of my class of readers, which consisted 
of many thousand good men. But how could I 
listen to these callsf A multitude of domestic 
hindrances stood in the way; my debts were not 
yet liquidated; and where was the prince who 
would pension me for such a very uncommon 
object ! The answer to these questions is this :— 
the Lord deared the hindrances out of the way in 
a glorious and divine manner ; in a similar manner 
I was enabled to pay my debts ; and the ^ Nostal- 
sia" had so prepared the good, great, and pious 
£lector of Baden, that he immediately resolved to 
place me in m^ true station, as soon as opportunity 
was afforded mm. 

See, my dear readers ! — ^it is in this indescribably 
wise and gradous manner that the Lord has at 
length led me to the attainment of that aim, the 
impulse for which He oaused to be engrafled in me 
in my earliest infjantine years. My present occupa- 
tion therefore is, — 

1. The continuance of my ophthalmic practice ; 
for this vocation has been legitimated and assigned 
me by the Lord's direction ; 

2. The continuance of my reli^ous authorship, 
as my heavenly Guide directø ; and 

^ 3. The distnbuting and editing of little edifying 
tracts for the lower classes, for which purpose con- 
tributions in money are sent me by kind and 
piousljT-disposed friends, in order to enable me to 
disseminate such tracts gratuitously among the 
lower orders. Whether the Lord has anything 
further in view with me, I know not ; — I am his 
servant, let 1^ employ me as He pleases ; but I 
shall take no step without first endeavonring olearly 
to ascertain his will. 

All my readers will now probablv be convinced 
that I am not a great man, a man of great mind, or 
a great genius; for I have contributed notiiing 
whatever to any part of the manner in which I 
have been led ; it was even necessary, first of all, 
painfully to prepare my natural disposition, by 
much labor and tedious sufierings. I was merely a 
passive mass in the forming band of the Artist — 
clay in the band of the Potter. He, therefore^ that 
regards me as a man of great talents, and great vir- 
tues, or even estimates me as a great saint, does me 
much wrong; he acts just as improperly as a 
person would do, who praised an old, oaken, rude, 
and coarsely-made chest, as a great specimen of art 
and a master-piece, because some great man lays up 
valuable treasures in it for daily use« But, whoever 
is inclined to wonder and rejoic« at me, let him 
wonder at the way in which I have been led, adore 
the Fatber of men, and thank him that He still 
does not leave himself without a witness ; that He 
also prepares witnesses to tread his sacred paths, 
and still sends laborers into his vineyard, even at 
the eleventh hour. 

I now eamestly intreat my readers to give Grod 
and the truth the glory, and minutely ezamine the 
following positions. 
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L Does not the whole history of my Ufe incon« 
testably show that, not human wisdom and pmdence, 
but He who knows how to govem the hearts, ac- 
tions, and fates of men, yet -wjithont controUinfi^ 
their free will, has really guided, formed, and 
brought me forward, from begmning to end, accord- 
ing to a premeditated plan f 

2. Does not my history likewise incontrovertibly 
show that, on my part, not the smallest thing was 
done, either with respect to the project, or the 
acGomj^lishment of ihe plan of my li& ! Nejither 
enthusiasm nor error had any part in that plan 
or.its execntion ; for whenever I was enthusiastic 
or mistaken, I waa always taught better by the 
result. 

3. Therefore, if the all-wis^ all-ldnd, and all- 
powerjl^ Govemor of the world has himself guided 
and prepared me, without either myself or an^ 
other individual having part in his plan, can his 
work have been fruitless ! Can He so lead and 
guide a &natic, an enthusiast, and a deceiver, as He 
nas led me, in order to mislead men ? He may per- 
mit a fanatio and a seduoer to labor through oiffi- 
culties, and obtain, throu^ their own enorts, a 
number of adherents ; for He leayes free agents at 
liberty to work, so long as it can consist with his 
high oounsels. But let any one make it appear that 
during my whole life, I have at any time laboréd 
through £fficulties of the kind, or have sought to 
form for myself a party in a reUgioos respect. 

4. Does it not foUow from aU this, that my 
religions system of doctrine^ which is no other than 
that which Ghrist and his apostles, and subsequently 
all the orthodox flEtthers of every centurj, have 
taught, is true, and has again l^timated itself in 
my guidance! I ma^ have ideas, I may have 
mmor conceptions, which are, not altogether pure, 
and which are not yet sufficiently rectiSed ; but in 
the main object of christianity, it is as certain that 
I do not mistake, as that I am sure that God has 
led me during my whole life, and has Himself 
formed me to be a witness of the truth. However, 
I can affinn before God, with the most perfect 
sincerity, that none of my religions ideas have 
arisen through wearisome reflection, or are the 
result of any deductions of mere reason, but all of 
them have unfolded themselves to my mind during 
the consideration of difficult passages of Scripture. 
The principal points of the Glmstian reJugion, 
according to my conviction, are contained in the 
following fundamental positions. 

1. The Holy Scriptures, as we at present possess 
them, contidn, from the first chapter of Grenesis to 
the last of the prophet Malachi, and from the first 
chapter of the Gospel of Matthew to the last chap- 
ter of the Apocalypse, the history of the revelation 
of God to man ; and are therefore the only credible 
source of all those super-sensible truths which are 
needful for man in the attainment of that to which 
he is desdned. 

2. Man was first created by Grod in a state of ner- 
fection ; but he sinned by disobedience against God, 
and by this means, lost the equilibrium between 
the sensual and moral impulses ; the sensual be- 
came more and more predominant ; and therefore, 
with respect to aU his posterity, the thoughts and 
imaginations of the heart of man are evil from his 
youth up, and that continusJly. 

3. Previous to this, a class of higher and more 
spiritual beings had fallen away from Gk)d, and be- 
come evil ; the prince of these beings had seduced 
the first man to disobedience ; these evil spirits can 
then work upon the spiritual part of man, when he 
gives them the oppoitunity for so doing. But there 
are also good spirits, which are about a man, and 
likewise mfluence him, when circumstances re^uire 
it. Evil spirits, together with Satan their pnnce, 



his angels, and all evil men, I call the kingdom of 
darkness. 

4. God has from etemity begotton a being, of the 
same nature with himself and wluch stan& in the 
same connection with him as a son to his father ; 
hence he is also called in the Bible, the Son of God, 
Logos, the God-word. This Son of God undertook 
the guidance and redemption of the fallen human 
race. Li the Old Testament, he revealed himself 
under the name of Jehovah ; and in the New, as a 
real man, under the name of Jesus Ghrist. He is 
God and man in one person. 

5. This God-man, Jesus Ghrist, redeemed fiJlen 
human nature^ by lus bloody sacnfidal death, from 
sin, death, and the punishment of sin. In this 
bloody sacrifioial death Iles the foundation for 
reconciliation with Crod, the forgiveness of sins, and 
oonse<][uently, also of salvation. jilie moral precepts 
of Ghnst— which are contained likewise in all their 
points in the Old Testament, and have been taught 
almost pørfectly by heathen%— merelv serve to 
enable a man to examine. wheiher, and m how far, 
the bleeding sacrifice of Ghrist has had its effect on 
him. They are the natural consequences of the 
work of redemption ; but without this, as little 
possible to be practised in a manner acceptable to God, 
as that a sick man should be aUe to perform the 
business of one in health. 

6. Jesus Ghrist rose from the dead, and thus 
becanie the procuring cause of the resurrection of 
mankind ; He then ascended to heaven, and under- 
took the govemment of the world. He is now, 
therefore^ that God who govems all things, guides 
all the destinies of mankin^ and leads every thing, 
in &^\ thiuj^ as well as in small, oollectively as 
well as individually, to the gr^U; end of human re- 
demption, which He finally accomplishes. For this 
purpose, He stands opposed, with all his true 
servants and worshippers, together with the holy 
angels, as the kingdom of lign<^ to the kingdom of 
darkness ; both fight against esbch other, until the 
latter is entirely overcome, and thus the, work of 
redemption is completed; the Son then gives up 
the kingdom to his Father, who again beoomes afi 
inalL 

7.^ God will and must be worshipped [in Jesus 
Ghrist, in his name; that is, in his person. God, 
outof Ghrist, is a metaphysical nonentitj,* which. 
daring reason has abstracted fr^m the idea of a 
supremely perfect man. To worship this nonentitv, 
which never existed any where but in the head ota 
philosopher, is pure^dolatry. In Ghrist alone, the 
Father of men is to be found; there alone^ He will 
and can be worshipped. 

8. The Holy Spuit, the Spirit of the Father and 
Son, is in reality a being of an equally divine na- 
ture with the Father and the Son. He is a moral 
divine love-power proceeding from both, civen as 
light and warmth emanate trom the sun.'^Since 
the day of Pentecost until now, He is continually 
operative ; every one who believes in his heart in 
Ghrist, receives his saving doctrines, heartily re- 
pents of his sin and misery, and inwardly lo^^ te 
be free fr^m sin, and to become a true child of 
God, puts on, according to the measure of his futh 
and the degree of his longing, the Holy Spirit ; so 
that his moral powers b^me graduaUy strenger, 
and his sensual bias in the same degree weaker. 

This is my true and invariable svstem of fiEuth, 
doctrine, and life, which has stood tne test of manv 
tiials and much experience and j^urification ; whicn 
I have gleaned and collected smgly, by d^ees, 
like rare grains of gold, on my weansome pilgrim- 
age : — ^not by speculation, or the effort ot my 
reasouing powers ; but whilst striving, for many 
years, aner light and truth, from heartielt pressure 
and necessity, and then formed into a rational 
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whole. It 18 the pure dogma of tlie HoIt Script- 
ures, untroubled by anj sophistry or fashionable 
oommentary, on the truth and certainty of which 
I am willinff to live and die. 

The moaem ''march of intellect" (as it is 
iermed) stands directlv opposed to these ancient 
Christian doctrines of faith and salvation. Many 
worthy, upright, and well-meaning men prefer 
the former to the latter, becanse thev conceive 
that the doctrines of religion, modified Dy enlight- 
ened reason, are better adapted to the human 
nnderstanding. than this ancient Christian system. 
They haTe therefore invented an exposition, a 
Bible oommentary, which snits their philosophy. 
Bat these good men either perceive or do not per- 
oeive, that the tendency of this new enlightenin^ is 
directed to the establishment of a natnral religion, 
whose dogmas are merely moral, and which, in the 
end, makes the sending of Christ quite unnecessary, 
and the Bible no longer needful. But as neither 
olassical feéling nor the beauty of virtue can restore 
the moral powers lost in Adam's fall, immorality 
incessantly iQcreases onder the sway of this en- 
lightened reason, oormption grows with rapidity, 
mankind sinks back into the most senseless bar- 
barism ; and the divine judgments exercise severe 
and righteous yengeanoe upon a people that despise 
every means of moral improvement and amend- 
ment. 

On the other haud, the experienoe of every age 
proves, in the cases of millions of individuals, that 
the ancient cluiBtian doctrine of &ith transforms 
its adherents into good and holy citizens, husbands, 
wives, friends, parents and children. The new 
enlightening may, here and there^ produce an 
honest man and an ezample of civil virtue, but 
only for public approval ; — such a man maj at times 
peiform a brilliant action ; but to shew kmdness in 
secret, entirely nnknown, from real love to Grod 
and man, even to enemies, is utterly impossible, 
except where the spirit of Christ prevails. 

But now the very important question arises, 
whence comes it that such worthy and well-meaning 
men, notwithstanding all these undoubted facts, 
still continue attached to their new-enlightened 
system ! To this it is answered, there are two pre- 
mises, two foundations for all religions demonstra- 
tion ; — ^if these premises are false, eveir mathemar 
tically-correct demonstration becomes also false and 
incorrecL and that is just the case here. 

The wnole of the Christian doctrine of faith is 
founded upon the following fundamental position. 
Grod created the first man as a free agent, with the 
tendency to continuaUy-iacreasing moral perfection, 
and with it an equally progressive enjoyment of the 
Supreme Grood ; but he suffered himself to be de- 
ceived by an miknown evil being, so that he applied 
this bias to a continually-increasing sensual per- 
fection, and with it an equally progressive enjoy- 
ment of earthly good. The Hx)ly Scriptures teach 
ns this fundamental position ; and the experience 
of almost six thousand years teaches us that it is 
nndoubtedly true. Hence it follows immediately, 
that, — 

If man had continued ia his natural state, it 
would have been natural to him to obey the dic- 
tates of morality ; his head would have dictated 
them, and his heart would have followed them ; 
natural religion would then have been the only 
time one. But in our present fallen state, where 
the senses mie supremely, and the moral powers 
are maimed, we cannot require of the weaker part 
to overcome the strenger ; there is consoquently 
no way of redemption m nature^ and the Creator 
was therefore s^sam obliged to mterfere, in order 
that men might be saved. 

Now he t&t f ofonds a correct logicai demonstrft- 



tion on these premises, finds the whole Christian 
system of salvation very rational, and the enlighten- 
inffof the present day very irrational. 

The fundamental position of the new-enlightened 
system is the followmg : — ^^The entire creation is a 
connected whole, on which the Creator has bestow- 
ed intellectual and physical powers, and has given 
them their etemal and unchanseable laws, accord- 
ing to which they work unhindered ; so tibat there 
is now no further need of diviae coojperation, or 
influence ; consoquently, every thing m the whole 
creation takes its necessary and unaUerable course, 
which has for its object the general good of every 
being. The human race is a part of this whole; 
and the etemal laws of nature operate so that the 
free will of every man, in every action, is so guided 
that he does what he does. Moral philosophy con- 
tains the laws according to which the free will must 
be ^ovemed." This position is in reality fatalism ; 
and however much it may be concealed and guard- 
ed, it is with all, even the most moderate rationalist, 
more or less openly or concealed, the universal 
fundamental idea. 

But how may reason have arrived at this idea ! 
I answer. In a very natural manner. It seeks to 
convince ttself of the existence of a Supreme Being, 
and afberwards to search out his nature and qua- 
lities ; and as it knows no other rational being but 
itself in the whole sensible creation, it removes 
every limitation from the human soul, and then 
finds an infinitelj rational, almighty, omniscient, 
all-gracious, onmipotent human soul, which it calls 
Grod. Now even as a human artist makes a work 
of art — for instance, a watch ; and as this watch 
would be very imperfect, if the artist were con- 
tinually under, the necessity of tuming, moving,* 
and helping in'various ways, first one little wheel, 
and then another^ — the supremely perfect Artist 
has made a machine, whicl^ because its Maker is 
supremely perfect, must also be supremely perfect, 
and therefore no where requires any after-assist- 
ance or cooperation of the artist. 

But that this horrible position is not true, our own 
free feelings tell us, and likewise our very reaaon ; 
for if it were tme, every aet of man, whichever 
way it may be tumed and twisted, as it is per- 
formed, is determined by the Creator. The most 
abominable deeds which any individual may com- 
mit, and the most dreadful sufferings which men 
may cause each other, all the oppressions of widows 
and orphans, all the horrors of war, &c.; all this, 
the Grod of the modem enlightening has purposed ; 
for he has formed the plan of nature in such a 
manner that all this must neccssarily take place. 

No one will deny that every man who is only in 
some'measure rational, must shrink back from this 
inference, which is certainly logically correct ; con- 
soquently, reason here stands in contradiction to 
itself; and when that is the case, its jurisdiction 
ceases, it has reached fits limit. Nothing more 
dreadfrJ can be imagined than that human reason 
— ^particularly in our times, when the most un- 
bounded luxury vies with the most ungovemable 
immorality— should be led in such paths, and that 
this should even be cailed the Christian religion ! 
O the monstrous blasphemy ! 

My dear friends, be either entirely Christians, 
according to tlie real, ancient evangelical system 
or entirely rationalists, and we shall then know 
how to aet towards you. Bemember Laodicea, The 
midway is a snare, which Satan has placed for man. 

Bear brethren and sisters, let us faithfully cleave 
to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to 
Jesus Christ and his Spirit ; and let us receive 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments as we have them, and as our sound hmnan 
imdcsrataiidiiig ooimprehends them» aa our only 
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gource of faith and knowledge. He'will come qnick. 
Ijr^andvillthengraciousljregardourfideliij. Amen. 



<»<Wi*<i*tfi>i<i 



Tbou who upon th' etemal throne 

. Doflt weign fhe fates of all helow. 
And eret wear*8t the radiimt CTown 

Of worlds mmumber'd, on tky brow :— 
Suirounded by seraphic flames. 

And thronea in light of aevenfold ray, 
Amidst thy ferranto' loud acclaimfl, 

Difldainnot, Lord! my hmmblelay. 

Hear, O ye beavens !— tboa eartb, attend ! 

Let roarbig thunden silent be ! 
Tbat ye the song may comprehend 

Which, Loid, I now will sing to Thee. 
Ye aaints, who in his courts reside, 

Lend me your melodv dirine, 
That I mav pniise my neavenly Ouide, 

And He ms giacioos ear inchne. 

Thou Love unspeakable and kind, 

The element m wbich I move. 
Behold With what a flame reflned 

My heart bums in thy precious love I 
A nothing in the dnst was I ; 

Yet thou, my All 1 madest ehoice of me ; 
My growing tdtb. thou long didst try. 

And my oesires laid hold of Thee. 

Ghosen thy gnidanee to disj^y, 

A witness of thy truth to De, 
My heart and all my powers now say, 

*< My Ood, I Uve and die for thee I " 
Thee will I faithfally confess :— 

O grant me courage, strenjgui, and powu 1 
And neither sufEéring nor distresa 

Shall part us in the trying hour. 

Oiver of every perfect gift ! - * 

Thou found'st me in the lowly cot. 
And kindly trom the dust didst lift 

And raise me to a happier lot. 
For thou didst hear a father's cry ; 

A mother*s prayers touch'd thy heazt ; 
And power and spirit from on high 

To me didst graciously impart 

Upon the golden scales of l^te, 

My sufferings thou didst nicely weigh ; 
Aupoint my days their final date 

>Vhen I must thy last call obey ; 
Didst form, e'en then, the plan sublime 

Qf what my future course should be ; 
The path didst show which I must climb 

To leach my final destiny. 

An angel at the Saviour's throne 

Commission now received from thee ; 
He laid aside his pearly crown. 

And came enwrapp'd in gloom tome. 
Of mercy he unconscious seem'd ; 

Mo pify did his eye betray ; 
Ferhaps by Thee, once fittest deem'd 

T' amiounce the awful judgment-day. 



With all fldelity he led ^ . 

Me through youth's wild and varied way ^ 
I followed lum with secret dread. 

And did each eentle hint obey, 
Amidst the howiiogs of the blast, 

My feet by the rude brambles rent, 
"Through rocky clefts I toiling paas'd,— 

Thus painfully each day was spent. 

A dublous glimmer oflen seem'd 

To terminate my arduous way ; 
I hasten'd on to what I deem'd 

Would all my weary steps repay ; 
When, all at onee, my cuide serere 

Would tearme from the path I sought. 
And lead again, through cavems drear, 

And rugged rocks wuh horrors fraught. 

A most oppressive load of debt 

WeighNl on me wheresoe'er I went ; 
WhUst eloomy sadness ever met 

Me With her breath so pestilent. 
No cool and gentle eastem breeze, 

Which brings refreshment as it blows, — 
No flowery fieids, nor shady trees, .^ 

Yielded the traveller sweet repose. 

Thus did I joumey on my way. 

Through many awindii^ up and down, 
When, suddenly, acheeringray 

Beam'd on my path, — my load was gone 
My leader, wltn a powerful arm, 

The burden from my shoulder took. 
And with a lookthat grief might charm, 

He plunged it in the flowing brook. 

Following the footsteps of my guide, 

I walkxl more easy on my way, 
Until, atlength, a brilUant light 

Announced the near approach of day, 
It came, — the golden morning came, — 

And all my anxious cares were fled ; 
I now have reach'd my blissful aim. 

And loudly shall my thanks be paid. 

Yeheavenly choirs around the throne, 

Your part in my thanksgivings bear, 
Till I, at length, the Tictor's crown 

At the great marriage-feast shall weax. 
Then, of my golden fiarp possess'd, 

With you Jehovah's name i '11 praise. 
And Hb shall clasp me to his breast, 

Who led me all my earthly days. 

Tin then, let nower diyine protect. 

And heavemy peace my sp^t cherø 
My footsteps, herebelow, direct, 

Till I before thy face appear. 
The present seed I now shall sow 

To rlpen fior etemity— 
O letit to TCsfection grow, 

Thøn tau thy pilgnn home to thee 1 
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CHAPTER XX 

With the prospect of soon arriving at the end of 
my pilgrimage — at the commencement of my 
seventy-seventh year — kaå after having struggled 
througn a year of bodily suffering occasioned by 
spasmodic affections and debility, a feeling of 
sacred awe, as it were^ thriUs through me. The 
long series of the years of my previons life pass 
before my soul like shadows on the wall; and 
the present appears to me like a ^eat and solemn 
pictnre, covered with a veil, which I shall draw 
aside only when my earthly tabemacle reposes in 
the grave, and ripens for the restirrection. Grace^ 
and mercy, and salvation, through the atoning 
love of my heavenly Guide, will then shine 
through my whole being from this picture. Halle- 
ujah ! 

The aspect of thin^ around me is now yexy dif- 
ferent to that which it presented when I described 
Heinrich StilUng's youth. My old age and my 
Youth are two very d^erent points of view. I no 
longer alt betweea sun-dialst at the oaken taU^ in 



the dark little room, workins at a doublet for 
neighbonr Jacob, or sowing outtons upon shoe* 
maker Peter's Sunday coat. Eberhard Stilling no 
longer walks about, in his linen frock, with power- 
ful step ; and Margaret no longer comes busily to 
fetch salt for the soup from the party-colored box 
behind the stove. The wheels of my blooming 
aunt no longer whirl about the lamp, and the 
voice of her song has long been mute. ^ 

Uncle Johann Stilling no longer comes to relate 
to his wondering auditory his new discoveries in 
electricity, mecnanics, optics, mathematics, and 
the like. No ! the aspect of things around me is 
now totally changed. 

I now sit in my convenient easy-chauv before 
my much-used desk, and on the walls around me 
hang pledges to remind me of near and distant 
friends. My sorely-tried and long and heavily 
afflicted Eliza totters about me, and cares for the 
present and the fåture ; whilst my youngest 
daughter, Christina, attends upon her and execntes 
her commands. She is the ozily one of my child* 
re& who ia stiU witk m.% and who often cheeia aaA 
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revives.me by her perfonnaiice on the harpsichord. 
My daughter Hannah lives happilj at Heidel- 
berg with her beloved Schwarz, and ten children. 
Her eldest danehter is married to Professor Yomel 
in Hanau, and has presented me with a great- 
grandson, whose godiather I am. Her eldest son 
Wilhelm was head-master of the school at Wein- 
heim on the Berg-road, and also assistant preacher 
there ; but he is now here as govemor and tutor 
of the only son of Mr. Von Berckheim, onr 
worthy minister of state. The university of Hei- 
delberg gave him the diploma of doctor of philo- 
sophy, on acconnt of his diligence, knowledge, and 
good conduct ; he also visits me almost daily. My 
son lives in Bastadt with his wifé and six children, 
in the enjoyment of the divine blessing. The 
Lord leads him through painfiil paths, but he passes 
through them as becomes a Christian. His eldest 
daughter Aug^ta is aJso with me, for the purpose 
of being traine^ in Madame Von Gramberg's 
seminary, to become a modest, pious, and aocom- 
plished yoime female. She likewise contributes to 
cheer my oldand gloomy age. 

The worthy lady who lounded the institution 
above-mentioned. Madame Von Grainberg, having 
imderts^en the education of the two grand-ducfu 
princesses, and taken my third daughter Amalia, 
with her to the palace, in the ch^acter of an 
assistant, my eldest daughter Caroline has now 
entered upon the management of the seminary. 
Her desirable sphere of action cheers the eveniug 
of my life ; and both the daughters visit us, their 
parents, almost dadly. Lastly, my second son 
Frederick also spent the last half-year with us, 
before commencing his career in Bussia, as finan- 
cier and agriculturist ; his guitar and his fine 
manly song dispel many of my gloomy hours. But 
it just occurs to me, that ^^randfathers and grand- 
mothers grow very loquacious when the conversa" 
tion turns upon their family. In order therefore 
not to fall into the commission of this fault, I will 
now return to the subject, and take up the thread 
of the history of my life from ^ StiUing's Years of 
Tuition." 

On my arrival at Heidelberg, in September 1803, 
I leamt that the Grand-duke, at that time still 
Elector of Baden, was at Manheim. I therefore 
rode thither the next day, in. order to announce 
my arrival to him in person, and to pay my 
respects to him. He received me very graciously, 
and said, '* I rejoice at having you in my territo- 
ries. From my youth up I have had the desire to 
devote aU my powers to religion and christianity ; 
but God havmg confided to me the office of ruier, 
I am obliged to yield myself up to it entirely. 
You are the man whom God has prepared for this 
object. I therefore free you éom all earthly 
obUgations, and commission you by your corre- 
spondence and authorship to promote reli^on and 
practical christianity in my place ; for this I call 
you, and take you into my'pay." 

This was therefore my polUical and legal calling 
to m^ future vocation, which wanted nothing but 
a wntten confirmation, which, however, I did not 
deem necessary, well knowing that no one would 
have any claim upon me on iS&i account. 

I retumed with great inward peace of mind to 
Heidelberg ; for the great and radical impulse, 
which I had felt within me from the cradle, was 
now satisfied. Å, material point, however, still 
disturbed my repose, notwithstanding my un- 
shaken confidence in my heavenly Guide ; I found 
every thing quite different in Heidelberg to what 
I had leit it ten years and a-half previous. 
Every thing was dear, and by no means cheaper 
than at MarDurg ; many things, indeed, were even 
dearer. Onr finends had wntten to us, advi^ing us 



to sell our household fiimiture, for we could re- 
place it in a superior manner at Heidelberg ; but 
we found it just the reverse. Our handsome 
fumiture was sold in Marbur^ at a low price, and 
we were obliged to procure m its stead . iuf erior 
artides at a higher rate. In short, the removal 
from Marburg to Heidelberg, with the whole 
arrangements at the latter place, cost me nearly 
a thousand guilders. I was able to meet this 
heavy expence from what remained over £tom my 
joumies ; but there was nothing left as a resource 
for any j^ture occasion. 

In Marburg, my yearly income was about two 
thousand five-hundred guilders, of which nothing 
remained over, notwithstanding the strictest 
economy. Circumstances, which I cannot disclose 
or explain to the public, considerably increased 
my expenditure. These circumstances continued 
aunost entirely the same ; and to meet them, I 
had scarcely half the amoimt of my Marburg 
income to receive. When, at the close of the 
year 1803, my wife and I gradually discovered 
and experienced this, and found tluEit we could 
not keep house in Heidelberg by anv means for 
less than in Marburg, gloomy melancholy lay like 
a mountain on my som ; — my reafion spoke very 
lively and loudly : ** Thou hast never before 
taken a step towards arbitrarily removing thyself 
out of the situation in which Providence had 
placed thee ; therefore thy Heavenly Guide helped 
thee powerfolly through. But is this now the case ! 
Hast thou neither directly nor indirectly contri- 
buted to the call which the Elector of Baden has 
given thee to come hither ! Was thy impulse to 
work for the Lord and his kingdom pure ? Did not 
the vain desire also lie hidden in the bottom of thy 
soul, to shine as a great light ili the church of 
Grod, and by thy writings to become famous 
throughout the world ? And finally, are there any 
duties superior to that of taking care that thy wife 
and chiloren do not fall into poverty ! And canst 
thou answer for exchangmg the means which 
Providence had given into thy bands for this pur- 
pose, for a situation which, with all thy^ good 
intentions, and good will, is still enveloped in the 
obscurity of the future ! " &c. All these questions 
stood like reproving judges before my soul, and I 
could not bring forward a single word in my 
defence. What were my feelings! I now found 
no other way of escape than that of the severest, 
strictest, and most impartial self-examination, 
how it stood with me in reference to all these 
points. 

In the course of this examination, I found — 
what all the children of Adam find in similar 
circumstances — that whatever men undertake, and 
in whatever they cooperate, sin is intenningled ; 
but in the material part of my guidance I found 
nothing with which I could reproach myself ; for 
all the circumstances which decided my sphere of 
action, and my connexion and situation in Mar- 
burg, imanimously gave me the hint to withdi'aw 
from that station. But that which completely 
impressed the seal of divine vocation upon this 
hint, was, that there was a prince who was just 
in want of a man whose predgminating impulse 
was to be active for the Lord and his kingdom, 
and that this prince knew and loved this man, — a 
case which is probably singular in its kind. i 

Even the summer before, when the Elector, 
wrote to me that he was then able to offer me 
twelve hundred guilders, that I might come, and 
that he would by degrees improve my circumstan- 
ces, I informed him that I could not support 
myself and my famihr upon it. But as nothing 
further transpired, I reconsidered every point 
minutely« and felt that it was my duty to obey 
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ihé call ; for I waø conTinced thai it wag the only 
one I conld expect daring the remamder of Toy 
life. 

On examining whether my impulse to work for 
the Lord was pure, or whether the vain desire 
did not secretly mingle with it to become celebrat- 
ed by my writings, I found that all our best 
works cannot stand the teet in the divine light ; 
but I found, likewise, that if vanity had been my 
motive, I certainly should not have chosen that 
particular vocation which is the most exposed to 
the contempt and opposition of the great men of 
the present a^e. After all this had become clear 
to me, providing for my family was no longer a 
question with me ; for I was convinced that I had 
followed the will of my Heavenlv Guide, and 
therefore that troubled me no longer. How 
gloriously the Lord legitimated my conndence, will 
be shewn in the sequel. 

I employed the close of the year 1803 in arrang- 
ing my library, and with the complete regolation 
of my escrutoire and my study ; but this occupa- 
tion was almost daily interrupted by a multitude 
of letters and visits, as well as by ophthalmic pa- 
tients. Thus I concluded the year 1803, which 
had been such an important one for me, and be^pan 
the next by continuing the history of'my life, 
under the title of ^Heinrich Stilling's Years of 
Tuition," This work, together with the prepara- 
tion of the fifteenth number of the " Grey Man," 
and a couple of tales in Aschenberg's Annusd, 
occupied me during the winter, which was, on the 
whole, a very painnil one for me and my family ; 
for our Carolme fell dangerously. iU, and our young- 
est daughter, Christina, sufiered from an abscess 
in the lefb arm, which ^ve reason to fear a caries 
in the bon^ which might induce lameness, and 
even death itself. Caroline at length recovered ; 
but Christina, who was then in ner fifth year, 
seemed gradually to waste away, and become con- 
sumptive. My stock of money, besidee, began 
also to declme, and assistance was thereiore 
re(]^uisite -from a higher quarter. Nor was this 
assistance delayed ; for towards the end of the 
month of March, I received a letter from a very 
estimable lady in Upper Lusatia, in which she 
cailed upon me to go thither, since there were 
many poor blind people and such as sufiPered in 
their eyes, who required my ^resence ; the travel- 
ling expences would be repaid, and I should find 
on the way, two hundred dolho« (three hundred 
and sixty guilders) for my expences. 

We thånked the Lord for this continuance of 
his gracious guidance, and began to prepare for 
this long joumey ; for Hermhut, or rather, Gor- 
litz, wmther I was invited, is eighty G«rman 
miles, or one hundred and sixty leagues distant 
from Heidelberg. 

The first duty incnmbent upon me was to inform 
the Elector of my intended joumey. I therefore 
rode to Carlsruhe, where I spent some agreeable 
days in his society. On this occasion he commis- 
sioned me to speak with the members of the 
Moravian Conference at Bertholsdorf, for he was 
very desirous of having a settlement of the breth- 
ren in his territories. I Uien took leave of him, 
and retumed to Heidelberg. 

Althoilgh our friend Julia Richerz nndertook, 
with true matemal fidelity, the care of our two 
little girls, yet it was painful to us both, and 
particularly to my wife, to leave the little sufferer, 
Cliristina, for so many weeks. However, it conld 
not be avoided ; for on accoimt of my age and my 
frequent spasmodic attacks, I could not travel 
alone. 

We commenced our joumey on the 3rd of April 
1804, in our own carriage with post-horses. The 



I weather was extremeiy agreeable ; at Heidelberg, 
' and along the Ber^-road, the almond and peacn- 
trees were arrayed m the richest bloom ; all nature 
seemed to smile upon us, and announce a pleasant 
joumey. But we were deceived ; for in the after- 
noon, when we came within view of the distant 
Feldberg, between Darmstadt and Fttmkfort, I 
saw it was still covered half-way down with snow 
and that the Wetterau mountains were also enve- 
loped in this wintry garb ; I conse^uently began 
to be apprehensive, mr I was acquamted with the 
road to Hermhut, having travelleid thither before« 
We arrived in the evening at Frankfort. 

It must be a matter of great indifference to the 
reader of the evening of my life, what befell us at 
each posting-house from one day to another. Li 
short, it was a wearisome joumey ; spasms in the 
stomach within, and continual danger from the 
weather and bad roads from without, were the 
order of the day. There were occasionally, how- 
ever, days of cheering and vemal weather ; seldom, 
indeed, but so much the more agreeable and 
invigorating. It follows of course, that the two 
hundred dmlars were waiting for us in the way. 

During this joumey, we spent a few days at 
Cassel, one at Eisenach, and one and a-half at 
Erfurth ; and at length we arrived, in the evening 
of the 19th of Apru, at lOeinwelke, a Moravian 
settlement, near Éautzen in Up^er Lusatia. 

The sphere of operation to wnich I was cailed by 
this joumey, commenced here ; a crowd of blind 
people, and such as were diseased in the eye, came 
about me^ and I attended to them, in weakness, 
as much and as well as I was able. 

On the 23rd we left Eleinwelke for Hermhut, 
where we fixed our quarters at the congre^tionsd 
lod^g-house, and were immediately visited by 
vanous dear friends. At Hermhut, we enjoyec 
the fruits of brotherly love in all their plenitude, 
and the Lord also gave me the opportunity of 
effecting much, |and of being of service to many 
sufferers. 

I also laid before the Moravian conference at 
Bertholsdorf the wish of the Elector of Baden, to 
have a Moravian settlement in his dominions ; but 
as they were just on the point of establishing a 
settlement at Konigsfeld in the Black S'orest, in 
Wurtemberg, near the horders of Baden, the 
Elector's w^ could not be granted, for two rea- 
sons ; — ^first, because the establishment of such a 
settlement is very expensive ; and secondly, be- 
cause Eonigsfeld being situated near the horders 
of Baden, a second station in the vidnity would be 
superfluous. It is, however, pleasing to notice^ 
that some years afterwards, ty an exchange of 
territory, Konigsfeld came under the dominion of 
Baden, and thus Charles Frederick's pious wish 
was eventually fulfilled. 

We remained at Hermhut till the 9th of May, 
and then rode ^ve leagues further to Grorlitz, 
whither I was called by various ophthalmic pa- 
tients. 

Grorlitz is an extremeiy agreeable and very 
flourishin^ town. It Iles on a beautiful and fertile 
plain, which is terminated towards the east by a 
rocky declivity, adjoining the little river Neisse. 
On this rock stands the sumj^tuous church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, which is celebrated for its 
large and astbnishing organ, its great beU, and its 
subteiranean crypt. It is a gloriens sight to see 
the sun rising over the giant mountains, from this 
place. Towards the south-west, at some little 
distance, stands the hiU called liandskrone, quite 
isolated. From this point of view it does not 
appear very high, although it is visible from every 
part of Lusatia, from any eminence. The reason 
IS, because the whole lana is high in this part. 
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Gorlitz was aUso interestinff to me on another 
aocount. The celebrated Jacob Bohme was a maa* 
ter-shoemaker and citizen of thia place ; and it was 
extremely affecting to me, to fina hia memory still 
80 much cherishe^ and its influenoe so benéficial. 
The inhabitants of Grorlitz esteem it an honour 
that Bohme was a townsman of theirs, althoueh it 
is now two hundred years ago gince he lived i&eve, 
and was undeservedly and Msely ill-treated bj the 
cderay of those times, especially by Gre^rins 
Bienter, one of the chief preachers. &>hme mcul- 
cates nothing in his writings contrary to the Aags- 
burg Confession ; he went diligenUy to church, 
and frequently received the sacrament. In his 
Tnanner of life he was blameless ; a faithful subiect, 
an exemplary husband and father, imd a kind 
neighbour ; this was well known in Gorlitz, and yet 
the proud priesthood treated him as an arch-here- 
tic One momine, Bohme went on some errand to 
the Bev. Mr. Bichter ; but scarcely had he entered 
the door, when Bichter seized a shpper, and threw 
it at the head of the good shoemaker ; the latter 
quietly picked it up, and laid it again at the dergy- 
man's feet. On Bohme's decease in 1624, the cler- 
gy would not suffer him to be buried in Uie 
cnurchyard. The case was referred to the high 
consistory court at Dresden, and the corpde was 
obliged to be kept until the decision retumed, 
which ordered that Bohme's corpse should be 
interred with all the honors due to a good Christian, 
and that the whole of the clergy should attend the 
fiineral. This was done ; but tne clergy accompa- 
nied the procession only as far as the gate of the 
town, when their worahips tumed back again. The 
churchyard lies on the north side of the town. I 
had Bohme's grave pointed out to me 5 — it is 
covered with a small square hewn stone, on which 
is inscribed the year in which Bohme was bom, his 
name, and the year in which he died. A private 
teacher of respectabiUty in Gorlitz, related to me, 
that taking a walk one day, he had seen two 
Englishmen at this tomb, emptyin^ their snuff- 
boxes, and filline them with earth irom Bohme's 
grave. This had induced him to lay a new stone 
upon it, in place of the old one, of which scarcely 
anything remained. 

We enjoyed much friendship in this agreeable 
town, and I had opportunity enough of rendering 
service to the afflicted. After a six days' residence, 
we left Gerlitz for Niesky, a considerable Moravian 
settlement, in which is the semiuary where young 
people are prepared and formed for the ministiy. 
Here I became acquainted with several excellent 
and learned men, and also with other interesting 
members of the Moravian church, who shewed us 
much affection and friendship. 

The day following, I rode a few leagues into the 
country, to perform the operation for the cataract 
on a bUnd person of rank. I saw at a distance before 
me the mountain called the Schneekuppe,the high- 
est peak of the Giant range. I think, however, 
that the Blauen, at the upper end of the Black 
Forest, is still higher than either the Brocken or 
the Schneekuppe ; and yet these mountains are but 
hills compared with the Alps of Switzerland. 

In the aftemoon I retumed to Niesky, where 
we lodged at the congregational hotel, as is custom- 
ar^ in all the Moravian settlements. I am un- 
willing to detain the reader with all the visits paid 
and received, and with all the operations and 
ophthalmic cures performed here; it would only 
be a reiteration of what occurred at every place I 
came to ; I shall insert only one remark. Lusatia 
has a very peculiar constitution. It consists 
entirely of large mauorial estates, which are called 
. state properties, and their noble possessors states- 
men. Bertholsdorf is a manor of this kind ; but it 



now bélongs to the Moravian eommimity, which 
chooses its states-man out of its own membersy 
amongst whom there are aJways several noblemen. 
There are six towns which belong to Lusatia^ the 
principal of which are Bautzen and Gorlitz ; and 
these six towns have also their peculiar liberties 
and privileges. 

The subjects of these maners are all of them 
Wends ; that is, descendants from the ancient 
Vandals, who acted such a conspicuous part at the 
migration of the northem tribes. They all profess 
the Christian relinon, but still retain their original 
language, althou^ they almost all speak and under-' 
stand German. There are still abo churches in 
which the Wend language is used in preaching. 
Yassalaffe prevails througnout the coimtry. 

The day following, we received an mvitation 
from the lord and lady of a neighbouring manor, to 
spend a few days with them, in order that I might 
operate upon an old blind woman in their own house. 
We therefore rode in the afberaoon to this delight- 
ftd mansion. In the evening, the countess took me 
by the arm, and led me through hilly nurseries, at 
the end of the village, into a httle,mean, but clean- 
hr and well-kept peasant's cottage, where we 
found an old bhnd woman sitting upon a chair in 
the darkened room. 

* Good evening, aged mother," said the countess ; 
^ God has here sent you a fiiend, through whom He 
will restore you to sight." 

The woman started up from her chair, strove to 
come towards us, stretched out her hånds, and 
exclaimed, with tears, ** Where are you, divine 
angel f " The countess kissed her cheek, and said, 
** Sit down, good mother I I have brought you 
somethin^ vou must take to-morrow, and the day 
after I will bring you this friend, who will open 
your eyes." I a£o spoke some friendly and con- 
soling words to the old woman, and then we 
retumed home. On the morning of the day ap- 
pointed, I again went thither with the countess, 
and performed the operation on the woman. I 
then presented her, with her eyes reopened, to the 
countess, — but such scenes are altogether indescrib* 
able. It was a faint image ot that interview 
I shall soon experience, when I shall appear before 
Him, as a poor sinner, naked and bare, and shall 
then behold Him, with open face, as He is. The 
coimtess embraced the delighted woman with tears 
of joy, after which we aeain set ofif for Niesky. it 
may easily be supposed that the patient enjoyed all 
due attention. But the good countess nad now 
another affair at heart, which was, how she could 
put into my hånds, in a tender and feeling manner, 
the two hundred dollars she had destined for me as 
a reward for the operation ; and this also she 
accomplished in a masterly manner. 

Blessed art thou now, thou sorely-tried and 
glorified friend, who wast perfected through suffer- 
inff ! Best sweetly in the arms of thy Bedeemer, 
tiu we again see each other. 

It is a very correct remark, that subjects can 
never be happier than when they are vassals of 
such excellent masters. 

We continued nine days at Niesky ; and when 
mv business was ended, we travelled back to 
Kieinwelke, where we arrived in the eveniue of 
the 24th of May. ® 

I again found much to do there, so that I was 
obliged to remain until the 19th. On that day we 
retumed to Hermhut, in order to be present at 
the conference of the preachers, to which I had 
been invited. 

It was just fifly years since Bishop Beichel had 
instituted this meeting ; and the venerable old man 
was still living, so that he was also able to join in 
the celebration of the jubilee of this preachers' 
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confSrence. On the 30th of May, a great nnmbér 
of preaohers, belonging to both tne Protestant con- 
fesfiions from all the iieighbouring provinceByassem- 
bled at Hermhut. On this oocasion, there were 
about seventy of them. No preacher is rojected, 
and it is of no importance wnether he is in con' 
nexion with the Moravian church or not. Persons 
of other ranks are not admitted unless by par- 
ticular favor, except the stAtes-men ; for it is 
neeessary that the latter be acquainted with what 
their preaohers undertake or conclude npon, in 
order, if needful, to render them their advice or 
assistance. Admission is also granted to a few 
students of divinity. They assemble at eight 
o'clock in the morning^, open the sitting with sing- 
ing and prayer, and then consult together, not so 
much npon scieut^o subjects as upon their official 
duties, the life and walk of the preaohers and 
members of the church, and esi)ecially upon the 
maintaining of the pure doctrine of practical 
christianity. 

Letters are received at this conference of preaoh- 
ers, not only from every province in Euro^e, but 
also from all parts of the world. It being mipos- 
sible to read all these in one day, the most import- 
an t of them are selected, read aloud, consulted 
upon, and afterwords answered. The transactions 
of the day are committed to paper, and these mi- 
nutes are then conmiunicated to the foreign mem- 
bers and friends of the Moravian church. 

The jubilee rendered the conference that year 
particularly interestinff. The two bishops, Reichel 
aud Rissier, who had labored many years with 
Zingendorf, and had travelled in Asm, Afrioa^ 
and America, in the service of the Lord, were 
present. The first, as the peculiar founder of the 
mstitution, and the Rev. Mr. Baumeister of Herm- 
hut, opened the sitting with brief addresses fiill of 
unction. It is neeessary to have heard such meni'in 
order to pronounce a judgment upon religious 
eloquence. 

At noon, the whole company is decorously, mo- 
derately, but abundantly eutertained at the oongre- 
gationsd hotel, at the expence of the commimitv ; 
and the next morning, all the gentlemen take 
their departure. 

We also left Hermhut on the same day, and 
travelled by way of Kleinwelke, Ponnewitz, 
Konigsbruck, and Herrnsdorf, to Dresden, in 
consequence of having been very kindly invited by 
the lords of the manor at those piaces. We passed 
a night at each of them, and arrived at Dresden 
on the 4th of June, at nine o'clock in the morning. 
There we spent the day, visited our friends, and 
continued our route the next morning. I was 
detained in Wurzen and Leipzig, by cataract and 
ophthalmic patients ; which was likewise the case 
iu £rfurth and Cassel. There I leamt, with 
astonishment, that Uie Elector had given a voca- 
tion to my son-in-law Schwarz, to become Profes- 
sor of Divinity at Heidelberg, and that he had 
accepted the call. To this I had not contributed 
in the smallest degree ; for I had made it a most 
inviolable law never to make use of the influence I 
might have in my present connexion with the 
Elector, to recommend any one, and least of all 
my own children and relatives. However, it was 
to me a subject of infinite importance and adora- 
tion, that a gracious Providence should conduct 
my two eldest married children, with their famiUes, 
into my immediate vicinity, and provide for them 
80 reputably. 

At Marburg, where I was likewise obliged to 
remain a few days, I was visited by Schwarz, in 
order to relate to me the circumstances of his nomi- 
nation, on which occasion we conversed with great 
eamestness ^upon his important vocation. From 



this plaoe we cbniiifiied our jonmey, wiihont 
stoppmg, till we reached Heidelberg, where we 
arrived in the evening of the 4th of July, in health 
as it respects the body, and blessed in our souls. 
We were met at Weinheim by our children from 
Manheim and Heidelberg, where we also found our 
daug^hter Christina recovered, and in health. AU 
this incited in us the most lively thanksgivings to 
our Heavenly Gnide. 

During the whole of this tedious and dangerons 
joumey, which lasted a quarter of a year, lSx)vi« 
dence nad so graciously guided and preserved ns 
that not the smallest accident had befallen us ; 
and were I fiilly to relate aU the benefitø and 
blessings which we had enjoyed, and could relate 
all the edifying conversations and the heavenly 
intercourse witn so many favoured children of 
God of all ranks, it might serve as a matter of 
edification to many readers; but modesty on my 
part, and the possibility of pitifiil censure on the 
other, fmake it mv duty to be silent upon the sub^ 
ject. This I can however assert, that this joumey 
was extremely conducive to the instruction and 
restoration of us both 

Our residence at Heidelberg was not at this time 
of long duration. The Elector, who was still at 
Schweteingen, sent for me from time to time, in 
the court e<j[uipa^, to dine with him. One day 
he said, dunng dmner, ^ Dear friend, I shaU now 
soon go to Baden ; you must accompany me thither 
for a few weeks, for I ^adly have you near me." 
I replied, ''As your ElectonJ Highness com- 
mands." But in reality I was aJarm^ for where 
should I find the'money to reside for several weeks 
at such a much-frequented bathing-place I The 
joumey had certainly produced me a few hundred 
guilders, but these I required for the time to come, 
and the following winter. However, I immediately 
took courage ; and my old motto, which has been 
so often my rod and my staff— ** The Lord will pr<^ 
vide" — tranquillized my sund. Af ter dinner, the 
prince took me into his cabinet, and gave me three 
hundred ceders, with the words, ** This is for 
your residence at Baden." 

My occupation now consisted in carryinf on my 
extensive correspondence ; in writing ** The Grev 
Maji," and « The Christian Philanthropist," as weU 
BS in attending to many cataract and ophthalmic 
patients, who daily came to me for aid. 

The 21 st of July was the time fixed for my de- 
parture for Baden. I therefore took with me our 
'friend Julia^ my wife, the little Christina, and my 
niece Maria to wait upon us ; for the baths were 
ver^ salutarv to my wife, to Julia, and the delicate 
Christina. We fixed our quarters at the lodging 
and bathing-house, whilst our dau^hter Caroline 
continued the housekeepinff in Heidelberg, with 
the two little ones, Frederidc and Amalia, and Uie 
servants. 

Baden is a very ancient place, and was very much 
freq^uented even during tne time of the !&.oman8, 
for its baths. It lies in a beautiful valley, and is an 
extremely a£^eeable abode. It is seven lea^ues 
distant from Aarlsmhe, and two from Rastadt. The 
valley takes its direction from Hie south-east, and 
runs towards the north-west ; through it flows the 
little river Ohss, which is of some importance, par- 
ticularly for floating wood. The horizon is bounded 
by the lofty indented mountains of the Black 
Forest, at whose feet, on both sides of the valley, 
fruitful hills deli^ht the eye, covered from the top 
to the bottom with fieids, vineyards, and gardens. 
On the southem side of one of these hills, towards 
the north, the town extends itself ; upon its sum- 
mit stands the castle, which, before the building of 
Rastadt, was inhabited by the Margrave of Baoen. 

Through the wide opening of the vaUey towards 
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the iioiih-westi thø eye surveys the lovely plains 
of the Grand Dnchy of Baden and the luxnriant 
Alsace, whilst in the blue distance the romantic 
Vogesen monntains rise to view, and the majestic 
river Schein winds throueh this spacious valley, 
like a broad silver ribbon tnrown over a variegated 
flowery meadow. Jn the hd£^ht of summer, when 
the snn goes down behind the Yoffesen, and illn- 
mines the valley of Baden as &r the lofby monntains 
in the background, it presents a sight which may 
be justly deemed one of the greatest beanties of 
nature. It must be seen, for it is impossible to 
describe it. In other respects, the air is here so 
balmy and pure^ that many come hither merely to 
breathe it, without using the baths. 

My readers iriU eaoly believe me upon my 
word, that I was not one of the customary visitors 
of the baths, who oiUy come thither to make them- 
selves meiry once a year ; for every description of 
sensual taste finds there opportunity enough to 
indolge itself. 



' I oconpied myself, just as at home, with writing 
letters, hteraay labors, and ophthalmic cures ; but 
did not neglect, when the weather permitted, daily 
to ramble out in this garden of God, in order to lis- 
ten to the pervading voice of etemal love which is 
not obvious to every one. By degrees a circle 
of ffood men formed itsdf, in which we felt at ease, 
and who shared with us in the pure enjoyment 
of nature. 

I here wrote the first *Pocket-book Annual,** 
for 1805, whic)i contains the totally-unUke portrait 
of the Elector. The latter mostly resided about 
two leagues from this place, at the ** Favorite," a 
very pretty country-seat, where I visited him from 
time to time. • 

Towards the end of the month of August, there 
was occasion for another joumey. The old blind 
clergyman Faber, at Gaissbur? m the vicinity of 
Stuttfirard, desired me to penorm the operation 
upon him. **♦♦**♦♦ 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THjL life of Johann Heinrich Jung, sumamed 
Stilling, private Aidic Counsellor to the Grand 
Duke of Baden, Doctor of Philosophy and Medi- 
cinen and member of many leamed societies, which 
was so abuhdantly blessed in its manifold labors, 
has, by his own account of it, been long made 
known to the public, and is regarded by every 
believer as a striking instance of the patemal 
guidauce of Divine Providence. In the following 
pages, we propose giving only the principal features 
of the last scenes of his life, which terminated on 
the 2nd of April 1817, in order to give the world a 
new proof how a Christian may glorify God by his 
faith, even unto death. 

The venerable old man, whose ddest grandson 
I have the honor to be, and in whose vicmity cir- 
cumstances had fortunately placed me for a year 
previous to his death, began, at the commencement 
of 1816, in the seventy-seventh year of his age, 
sensibly to feel the diminution of his constitutional 
powers, which had been previously so streng and 
healthy. 

It was with moumful anxiety that his children, 
grandchildren, friends, and admirers, observed the 
increasing debility of their beloved friend and 
parent ; and many a prayer ascended from far and 
near, to heaven, ror the prolongation of his mortal 
life. God answered them in his wisdom ; for He 
Buffered him to remain as a blessing on earth, for 
a lon^ season than we could have expected from 
ezistmg circumstances. 

An excursion of pleasure, to visit his children at 
Heidelberg and the neie^hbouring piaces, and later 
in the sunmier, a simuor one to Baden aud his 
children in Rastadt, appeared to have restored. 
strength to his constitution ; and in the course of 
that summer he was still enabled to restore to sight 
to seventeen blind persons; but as he was inces- 
santly troubled with painful spasmodic attacks, 
together with his general debility, and suffered 
besides this from a pain in the side, which he him- 
self ascribed to a fall he had experienced some time 
before from a coach, and an organic defect which 
had been thereby produced, he was under the 
necessity of keeping his bed during the whole win- 
ter of > 1816—17. Notwithstaufing the most 
invigorating remedies, which were acuninistered in 
order to alleviate his suflferings, his strength decay- 
ed more and more. From that time, he was no • 



longer able to continue his correspondence ; he 
merely gave instructions for replyin? to letters 
of the most importance ; but at len^h, even die- 
tating became too difficult for him m his illness, 
and no more answers could be given. 

Yet this was not the only thing that troubled 
him, since he was well persuaded oi the indulgence 
of those who adcfressed him by letter ; — ^he had the 
pain of seein^ his consort, who had suffered for 
a series of years from jugular contractions, attacked 
by a violent pectoral disorder and ulcers in the 
lungs. The venerable couple bore their afflictions 
with the most cheerful resignation to the wiU of 
divine Providence; but wmlst the view of their 
painful sufierings rent the hearts of their children 
and their fri^ds, their example inspired them at 
the same time with fortitude. 

Father Stilling's vital powers seemed occasion- 
ally to recover themselves, and at such times he 
endeavoured to proceed with his principal labors ; 
but his hånd soon succumbed under bodily weak- 
ness. It was in these more vigorous hours that 
he began to write his **01d Age," and was able 
to prepare it for the press as far as the preceding 
fragment extends. 

His strength did not suffer him to write more, 
and he forbade the continuation of it. That which 
he relates in it of his old age, is indeed sufficient to 
make the reader acquaint^ with his final outward 
circumstances, and cause him, at the same time, to 
admire the strength of mind which continued his 
constant attendant upon his sick-bed, and bore his 
soul, even at his last breath, toward heaven. The 
little which we shall here notice of the remainder 
of his life, must not be considered as a continuation 
of his bio^;raphy, but as a testimony to the tmth of 
the Christian faith, and at the same time as a fulfil- 
ment of the wishes of many friends, who desire to 
Imow the particulars of his last hours. 

He said, with joy, at the beginning of the winter, 
on receiving the last volume of nis "Scripture 
Narratives " and his "Casket ** from the press, ** I 
have still been able to complete my 'Scripture 
History!'" Towards Christmas, our honoured 
father's weakness and the illness of his dear con- 
sort increased to such a degree, that we could no 
longer entertain ho^es of retaining either of them 
for any length of time. They both now divested 
themselves of every earthly care which they might 
still have had upon their hearts, for those they 
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were about to leave, and wére resAy for their de- 
parture. However, Heaven was still wiUing to 
^ant ns their presence for some months loneer ; 
for at the commencement of the year 1817, uiey 
again attained more strength, so that they were oo- 
casionally able to continue out of bed for a time. 

The venerable old man had previonsly often 
said to his consort, who was concemed for him 
even on her dying-bed, ^ It is all the same to me 
how it comes, whether I am able to continue my 
labors or not ; I am ^repared for everv thine." 
And this entire snbmission to the will of his 
heavenly Father he continually manifested ; and 
hence he exclabned, in a fit of pain occasioned by 
his violent spasmodic attacks, ** Qod haa guided me 
/rom my youth up, by a particular providønce ; I will 
not be dissatis/ied now, but glor\fy Atm also in my 
sufferings?* 

During the whole period of his confinementHo 
his bed, his thonghts were incessantly directed to 
subjects oonnected with the kingdom of God. 
•These were his favorite topics of conversation with 
his partner, his children, and his friends ; and 
hence. he read with indescribable satisfiftction 
Kanne's work, entitled ** lives, and Extracts 
from the Lives of Awakened Christians," and 
Schubert's " Antiqnities and Novelties of Snperior 
Psychology;" and he observed on one occasion, 

These men are seleoted by Providence to be 
important instruments in the present century." 
After having finished the perusal of Blumhardt's 
Magazine of the most recent intelli^nce of the 
Protestant Bible and Missionary Societies (Basle, 
1817), on our conversing together upon the 
pleasinfi; pro^ess of the kingdom of God in modem 
times, he said, ** See;, my dears ; it is a pleasure 
and recreation to me in my old age, whilst I am 
lying thus, to hear of the further extension of the 
Christian religion." 

In this kind of occupation, in the perasal of 
other religions hooks, and edifying himself from 
the Holy Scriptures, which always lay near him, 
and from spiritual poetical compositions, he passed 
his time, which, as he said, never seemed long to 
him. 

It was only oocasionally that his stren^h permit- 
ted him to converse with us ; and if friends came 
at such favorable moments who were desirous 
of speaking with him, he was able to comply with 
their wishes. At these times he always conversed 
in the same cheerful manner as had rendered him 
at all times so amiable in social life. On such 
occasions, he was fond of speaking of his youthfiil 
life ; and frequently spoke to a female friend, 
-with peculiar pleasure, of his relatives in the 
provinces of the Lower Rhine. But if any one 
expressed satisfaction at his improving state of 
health, he would not listen to it; and when a 
young friend once said to him, she hoped that the 
more favorable weather in the spring would impart 
new vital strength to him, he replied, '* Oh, do not 
tell me anything of the kind ; xor I do not wish 
my friends to deceive themselves." And he often 
mentioned to his physician that he felt his end 
approaching. 

His chief recreation was, as it had always been, 
song and music ; and whUst yoimg friends sajig in 
accordance with his feelings, tears of pleasure 
-would escape him. Having heen for some weeks 
nnable to lie any longer in the same apartment 
-with his Buffering consort, because her disorders 
required a different temperature, he visited her 
daUy for. some time; on which occasions he was 
led to the hedside of the sufferer, and at last 
roUed thither in an arm-chair. It was then de- 
lightful to listen to their edifying discourse. 

Even as from his youth np, hy his life and con- 



versation, and his nnmerous writings, as well as 
in the astonishing acquaintance and knowledge 
which he had acquired -with so much industry m 
every department of science, he at all times 
proved what the Apostle Paul says,— that the 
knowledge of Jesus Ghrist surpasses all other know- 
ledge. He confirmed this, as we were spealdng 
witn each other upon the efiects of his writings, 
and sud to us, ^Yes, all knowledge^ all ability 
for writing, all reputation, and the fike, is obtaix.- 
ed merely through circumstances, accordin^ to the 
-will of God ; and no man -wiU be either mterro- 

fated or judged according to them, when he stands 
efore the uirone of God. But it is the applica- 
tion of them, and the little portion of humilitv 
and faith which the individual possesses, which 
the grace of God will re^d as acceptable." He 
likewise said on one occasion to his youngest son, 
that <' He was grieved that he had not devoted 
more time in his life to drawing and i»ii^Tinn.l occur 
pations ;" for in snch things he possessed particular 
ability. 

We might have adduced many expressions 
which had reference to his love of activity and his 
faith in Jesus Ghrist, did we not fear being too 
proliz. It is also universaUy known that our 
venerahle father Stilling, iq his life, and writings, 
praised and glorified the Redeemer alone, . and was 
chosen as a distinguished instrument of divine 
grace, together witn many other able men, to be 
a great support of the church in the age of a false- 
ly-enlightened infidelity. His company was 
idwa^s cheering, instructive, and edifying, and 
contmued so till the hour. of ms departure. 

However, as the vemal season approached, the 
illness of the venerable couple increased. But 
both of them, in their wiUingness to Buffer, and in 
their confidence in the Lord, sought with great 
self-denial to hide from their family their sufferings 
and deca^. We perceived^ nevertheless, the ap- 
proach of the moumful penod that soon followed. 
After his faithfdl companion's ulcerated lungs, in 
defiaDce of all the remedies which had been ad- 
ministered, had attained to complete suppuration, 
and oppression and debility had increased to the 
highest degree, she gently and blissfoUy feU asleep 
in the Lord, on the 22nd of March 1817. Two 
days previouslv, the venerable old man, clearly 
perceiving by his medical knowledge that her end 
was fast approaching, after having repeated to her 
some beautiful verses out of Geilert's and Paul 
Gerhard's hymns, * Unto the Lord commend thy 
wav/* &c., took leave of her with the words, 
** The Lord bless thee, thou suffering angel ! The 
Lord be with thee ! *' And when he heard of her 
decease, he calml^ folded his hånds, lifted up his 
eyes to heaven, sighed, and ejaculated, ^Tmnk 
God she has finish^ her course 1 " After this, he 
likewise lived more in the other world, and pre- 
ferred being left to himself more than before, 
clearlv conscious that the departure of his consort 
was also for him the first step of transition. Hence 
he said to us, when we were lamenting her de- 
cease in his presence, '^This cannot be so painfdl 
to me as it is to you ; since I hope so soon to see 
her again." And that was fulfilled for which he 
prayed many years before, on the 19th November 
1790, in the ode he composed on his third nuptials^ 
and which both had foreboded, namely — 

" Father, until our joameT'g end 
Conduct us hånd in hånd." 

His debility increased, although his spirit al- 
ways remained animated like that of a young man, 
as he himself expressed it, and as the lively look 
of ^ his eye testiiied, which continued open and 
bright to his last breath. Hence he was able, only 
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a few åiijn before His end, to speak a few words of 
encouragement to the noble daughter of an illustri- 
ons female friend, previous to her confirmation, 
and also to discourse briefly with her illustrious 
son and noble sister. He also spoke upon several 
subjects with other acquaintances ; and said once 
to an old friend, and to his seoond daughter, 
amongst other thmgs, ^ Listen ; I have something 
<< of importance to tell you, relatin^ to psychology ; 
I have completely the feeling as if I possessc^ a 
two-fold personaUty ; oue spiritual, the othei^ cor- 
poral. The spiritual hovers over the animal. 
Both are in a state of warfare in man ; and it is 
onfy by the mortification of all sensual desire that 
he can attain to their entire separation ; not, in- 
deed, by his own power, but by denying himsel^ 
with ihc Divine assistance." 

All other discourse but such as had reference to 
God and his plan of salvation was onerous to him ; 
and therefore he said 'Hhat he had not spent a 
weaiy moment on his siok-bed, until after the 
death of his wife ; since which, time seemed long 
to him." For the deceased, by her self-sacrifioing 
lovo and anxiety for him, as well as by her sympa- 
thy even in the smallest things which concemed 
him, had become indispensable to him as the part- 
ner of his life and the friend of his soul. She 
overflowed with tendemess even towards the child- 
ren of his former marriage, and was, generally 
speakin^, a pattem of human kindness and gentle- 
ness, ot self-denial and humility, and was therefore 
truly invaluable to him. Hence he lon^ed so much 
the more to reach his home, and to oe elevated 
above all eartMy thoughts and cares. His debility 
daily increased ; and having had, for the last half- 
year, an invincible repugnance to substantial food 
of every kind, of which the efforts of the most 
able physicians and all the eare of his friends were 
unable to divest him, and as the water now rose in 
his chest, it was easy to foresee that the dear man 
would only eontinue a few days longer as a living 
pattem amongst us. Li this situation he said to a 
female friend, ''It will soon be over i** And on her 
replying ** Ah, how happy you are, in being able to 
say this ! " he answered, in a friendly tone, ** Well, 
I am glad that you aclaiowledgo it.** 

When we leamed that his end was so near, we 
took courage in our affliction, and sought to take 
advantage of every moment of his remaining with 
us, for our edification and establishment in faith. 
For if ever his society produced this blissful influ- 
encf), it was so on his dying^bed, where, with the 
most astonishing consideration and calmness, he 
awaited the moment of his departure, which he 
probably perceived beforehand to the very hour, 
and in which, by his filial resignation to the Divine 
disposal, as a true hero of the faith, he glorified 
God in the mortal conflict, who strengthened 
him for it, and afterwards beatified him. His end 
was an obvious proof of the truth of the Christian 
faith ; for no mere deist or rationalist, but the 
Christian alone, is able to resign his breath with 
that spiritual fortitude and all that consciousness 
which the departed saint retained with every re- 
collection to his latest breath ; and with that se- 
riousnesss with which, aithough so &r advanced in 
the divine life, he represented to himself his near 
dismission, with the tranquillity and cheerfulness 
consequent upon it, which irraoiated his dignified 
countenauce. 

Hence the honor of his life and sentiments, and 
the cause of the kingdom of God, calls upon me 
publicly to state to the world the particulars of 
hib last hours, togother with the most important 
expressions he made use of in the full possossion 
of nih consciousness, according to the testimony of 
all present, as well as that of his estimable physi- 



cian, in order that all the glory may be given to 
Grod. 

When he saw that his diasolution was no longer 
at a distance, he desired that all his children 
should assemble around him ; and the latter were 
able to arrange their affairs in such a manner as 
to afford themselves this last pleasure. Yet stUl 
the idea troubled him, lest their official duties 
should be forgotten for his sake ; and henæ he 
said to them, on seeing them remain longer with 
him than usual, ^ You are staying too long ; you 
, are neglecting too much ; attend to your incumbent 
duties;" for however gladly he had them about 
him, he could not endure it, when it seemed to 
him that they neglected the business of their voca- 
tion. After they had pacified him on this point, 
he suffered one of his children to be continually 
with him at his bed-side. He had previousl^ 
alwavB used a beU in order to caU those of his 
family who were in attendance in the anteroom, 
since he was fond of being alene. He also spoke 
with each of his children of things which, on their 
aceount, were still at his heart. His frequent in- 
quiries about the time, provos that ,duidng the last 
two days, in the frequent attacks of dlsease, the 
time seemed long to him, and that he longed for 
his heavenly habitation. In the night between 
Palm-Sunday and the Monday followlng, he spoko 
much to his youngest son, who was watchinff by 
him, respecting his approaching dissolution, which 
he had not done before ; and believing his end to 
be near, even at that time, he said to him, towards 
day-break, **Now go and call the family." How- 
ever, his strength returned in some measurc, and 
he smoked a pipe, as he did also the day before his 
decease. But the water in the pleura caused him 
much uneasiness, after the pain in his side and 
the spasmodic attacks had for some weeks dis- 
appeared ; he was therefore obliffed to breathe 
and groan aloud, and with difficuUy ; and cough 
frequently ; but all this passed away, the day 
preceding his dissolution. He spoke very little, 
and only in broken sentences, but always in per- 
fect consciousness ; he also slept little, although 
he frequently closed his eyes ; for he immediatuy 
opened them when any one moved, or the door 
was opened. 

On that day, and even previously, as well as on 
the following day, he was probably much ocoupied 
in thought, with proofs, objections, counter-proofs, 
and refutations of the doctrine of immortality and 
of the Christian faith ; this was apparent from his 
uneasiness in sleeping and wakine, and from the 
broken words and sentences which he uttered on 
these subjects ; for he constantly saw near him 
in a dream — as is also related of St. Martin — a 
black man, who harassed liim, and occupied and 
disturbed his active spirit ; seemingly as if evil 
spirits sought still to trouble him upon his dying- 
bed, and even to cause io him to swerve &om the 
faith; for he said while asleep, ''Tell me, my 
dear children, who is that black man there, who 
is continuallv tormenting mel Do not you see 
him 1 ** He had dreamed some days before, as he 
told his daughter the day following, that the black 
man said to him, "Come with me;" but that he 
had answered, " No, I will not : go away 1 " But 
all these temptations were overcome the day before 
his end, on which his uneasiness was sucoeeded by 
a profound traDquillity and soleranity. He also 
thus expressed himself on this subjeot to his third 
daughter : " I believe I have fought the mortal 
conniot ; for I feel as much alone as if I were in a 
desert, and yet inwardly so comfortable I*' But on 
their expressing their opinion that he would have 
no farther struegle with death, and on asking him 
respecting it, he repUed, "No, there is many a 
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littld triol to Bnstain." And tbat tlie Ohxistian 
contemplates the near approach of death neither 
with levity uor presnmption, is evident from what 
he expressed on the subject to his second dauffh- 
ter ; — when she was conversing with him durin^ this 
period on the subject of death, he said, **Dymst is 
an important affair, and no trifle ; " and on anotner 
occasion, ** Futurity is a wonderiFul thing." From 
whence it appears that, even to the man who has 
labored with all his powers, and in every possible 
direction, for the honor of the Most Hiffh, and 
to whom futurity was able to present itseli m the 
fairest colors — ^that even to him, the transition into 
the life to come, and the account so soon to be 
rendered, appeared supremely solemn and import- 
ant, Being wont to s^e&k aloud in his sleep during 
the whole of his life, it was also now the case ; and 
as he awoke occasionally, he said to his second 
daughter, " Since the death of my wife, I do not 
feel at home, and talk nonsense in my sleep.*' But 
on her replying, •* No — on the contrary, what you 
say is only edmdng ;'* he said, '^ Indeed ! — ^that is 
truly a divine &vor ! * He frequently expressed 
his anxiety lest he should say anything improper 
during his slumbers ; for he wished only to speak 
and suffer for the glory of his Lord. Thus I heard 
him make use of no other than devotional expres- 
sions when asleep, such as, ^God has guided me 
with unspeakable kindness ;" ** The Lord bless 
you ; " ** We must be very cautious in examining 
mto the meaning of a subject, lest we fall into 
error ; " and simHar phrases. 

When his weakness increased, his frequent 
talking in his sleep ceased ; and when awake^ he 
spoke less by words than by friendly looks. Whon 
lie observed how every one vied in waiting upon 
him, he frequently said, ** Dear angels, I cause you 
80 much trouble." Thus he said also, *' O chUdren, 
I am so affected by your unexampled love ; — how- 
ever, I could wish, for your sakes, not to die in the 
paroxysm of my complaint;" for he experienced 
a frequent repetition of violent attacks of his dis- 
order, which was occasioned by water in the pleura^ 
his disease having terminated in that paiufut ^sor- 
der ; and hence he said to us more than once, 
^There is something melancholyin being suffocated, 
but there is perhaps a necessity for it.** Near his 
bed, which was iixed in his study, from whence so 
many blessings for the world had emanated, and 
which, being adomed with sublime paintings, 
engravings,and memorials, resembled a sanctuary, 
he nad constantly beautifiil flowers standing in pots. 
His looks lingered with particular pleasure upon 
these, and on Mliller's enopi^ving of Baph^l's 
Madouna, which hung upon the waU opposite him. 

He said also, whilst conversing with his youngest 
son, who had the care of his nowers, '' See, dear 
boy, the pretty flowers j;" they were hyacinths, 
narcissuses and violets ; and round about them 
the pretty children's heads. In the night between 
the last dav of March and the first of April, he 
said many things to me respecting my dear parents, 
brothers, and sisters, in Heidelberg, as weU as upon 
other topics, and my office as a preacher. He then 
requested a glass of fresh water, which he drank 
with particmar pleasure, his parched gums lan- 
guishing more and more for refreshing liquids ; and 
he praised this draught of water the next day to 
his two youngest daughters, saying, **No one can 
form. an idea of the pleasure I had, last night, when 
drinking a glass of fresh water. When nature 
returns to her pure state, and partakes of water 
and wine, it is the best thing the individual can 
take, if the spasms will permit it." And hence he 
said, somi after, *' The most simple food is requisite 
for man in his first and last days ; water and milk 
is the beginning and th<i end/' 



Towards day-break, he called to hii rwmfffi 
son, to fiU his pipe, which he seemed to réush. The 
same morning, bein^ the first of April, whilst hia 
children were with him, and another of my brothenl 
was with us, of whom on his anival the evening 
before he had enquired afber the wel&re of the 
fkmily, he exhorted us as follows : <* Dear childreni 
be diiigent in the true fear of Grod t People oftea 
think they do enough if they only ocoasionsJly 
attend churoh and sacrament ; but true religion 
consists in entire resignation to the will of God, and 
in continual interoourse with Him, and in prayer !" 

Hereupon, as his second daughter requested him 
to intercede in heaven, together with his beatified 
eonsort, for his family ; he answered, in his simple 
way, ** We must first see what the usa^e is in 
yonder world 5—- we will then pray for you." 

He then repeated the foUowing verse from the 
Halle Hymn-Éook. — Hymn xi. v. 22. 



** Those bleeding wounds which Jesos bore, 

ronlyboast; 
joy to høayen 1*11 softr. 



My refuge are, my only boast ; 
Through these with joy to heaven 
And mingle with ue heavenly hoet." 



And on hearing his third daughter ask her sister 
where these words were to be found, he gave the 
Halle coUection of spiritual songs, wh^ch was lying 
near him, to his second daughter, direoted her to 
search and mark out some of the most beautiful 
hymns, and enjoined her to let her children in the 
seminary leam to sing them well in choir, and 
said, ** Leam plenty of texts and verses by heart ; 
they wiU be found to be of service." At the same 
time he recommended her always to let the church 
hymns be sung in the genuine and simple church 
melodies, without any thing of an artificial nature ; 
for he loved that which was simple and sublime, 
even in church matters. He afterwards said to her, 
as the conversation tumed upon oertain friends, 
** Write to the dear people, and say that I thought 
much about them m my last davs,— that I loved 
them, and that we should eventually find sufficient 
subiects for conversation." He also subsequently 
said conceming them, ** They are beloved of the 
Lord." 

That day, which was Tnesday the Ist of April, 
many friends still came to see him, and to be 
witnesses of the cheerfiilness and solemnity with 
whi(^ the venerable old man endured his sufier- 
ings through the power of faith. And every heart 
was elevated to heaven at the sight ; and the wish 
eventually to die a similar cmistian death pro- 
duced many new and ardent resolves to glorify God 
upon earth by a life weU-pleasing to Him. 

And then, when father Stilling aaw his friends 
looking, or coming in through the half-open door, 
which stood immMiately opposite his eye, he testi- 
fied his love for them by a iriendly nod, and if at 
the moment he felt a little accession of strength, he 
spoke a few words to one and another of them. 
At the same time, his cheerfrilness, which had been 
an invariable attraction to every one, never forsook 
him. On observing a female friend looking through 
the door, he jecosely said, ** Madame Von R— is 
peeping t}u*ough the key-hole!" Another female 
friend came towards noon, and ^rateful for the 
acquaintance she had made with him by the grace 
of God, she spoke of the beautifully pure mind 
which the Lord had given him, on which he 
answered, ** Oh, you must not praise me I ** He 
afrerwards mentioned to the same individual, that 
whilst reflecting upon the whole period of his Ufe, 
which, as he himself said, was long, but appeared 
to him as a dream, ^ I had once in my youth a 
little flute, which fell upon the ground, and was 
broken, on which I wept for two days together ; 
and it cost only sixpence ; — ^but money was scaroo 
ic those days;" and then continued, <<Tell me, 
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what have thd critics bdøn Able'to effect a^^ainst 
me? Whatever they wrote, availed nothingl" 
About this time, he sent for me, and inquired 
whether the jubilee of the Reformation festival 
would be celebrated tbat year ; on my telling him 
I was convinced that no solemnity would be ne- 
glected as regarded that importaiit festival, fae 
replied, ** Yes, I have, in faet, heard something of 
it/' and was satisfied respecting it. 

At dinner-time, he wished to be again lefl alone, 
and spoke little or nothing ; his distressing sensa- 
tions had also at that time passed away, and cheer- 
ful repose glistened in his large and intelligent 
eyes. 

The watches which hung near him he had wonnd 
up himself to this time, and had also counted his 
jewels, &c., in the drawer of the little table which 
stood near him ; for his love of order, which had 
been of such service to him in his numerous occu- 
pations, did not leave him to the last moment^ for 
even then, he was anxious to take the mixtures and 
medicines, for which he always asked at the pre- 
cise period, which he frequently refused when pre- 
sented to him earlier. He also directed the faded 
flowers to be exchanged for fresh ones, which he 
was able to call hj their proper names, and had 
them placed on his table. In the aftemoon, he 
again asked for his pipe, and was calm and cheer- 
ful. His lips being swollen, he requested a glass 
pipe to drink out of, and directed where it was to 
be shortened, in consequence of bein^ found too 
long. He was weU pleased with this mode of 
drinking, and said jocosely, ^ When using the glass 
tube, the douaniers in the neck- do not perceive it." 

Towards erening he again fell asleep, on which 
account it was impossible to gratify many of his 
friends who desired once more to see him whom 
they so much esteemed, because the frequent mov- 
ing of the door disturbed him. 
i Once, on awaking, he said to his daughters who 
were present, ^ I amajrs think it is morning. In 
the next world there will be an etemal day." 

On his second dau^hter's presentins him with a 
nosegay from her pupils, all of whom ne loved in- 
expressibly, with the words, **Dear father, the 
children send you these flowers ;" he replied in his 
usual cordial tone, *^ The dear children ! They are 
also like the tender flowers, which voluntarily un- 
fold themselves to the rays of the sun." 

Towards six o'clock, he stated to his friendly 
physician all his complaints, and even began a con- 
versation with him upon the goodness of the water 
of the Hermbrunnen in Baden-Baden. His eldest 
son from Rastadt soon afterward arrived, in order 
to see his venerable parent once more. He could 
not immediately receive him, on account of the 
paroxysm under which he was suffering ; as soon 
as it was over, he called him to him, and as the 
former was speaking of the happy exit of his de- 
ceased mother, ' he replied, " Observe, we cannot 
exactly say how it is with her ; she has endured to 
the end, and I must still either labor on, or sufier 
on I '' Of a friend who had seen him only the day 
before, he spoke with much respect and affection, 
and said, ^ I have had frequent opportunities of 
seeing him, and have spoken much with him on 
theosophical subjects, the whole extent of which 
he had investigated, on which occasions I leamt 
to know his heart.'* Subsequently, I said to him, 
" These May-flowers," which stood upon his table, 
" are much too beautiful ;*' on which he replied, in 
his cheerful way, " Nothing is too beautifdl for 
me !" And on his second daughter's saying to him 
afterwards, "Yes, dear father, you will soon see 
much more beautifal things than these ! '' he re- 
joined, " That cannot be known, it must be felt." 
He subsequently said, ** I love you aU so dearly, 



and yet it is 60 easy to part with yon." On his 
eldest son's replying, " The reason is, because you 
love the Lord so much more ; " he answered, 
^ Yes, that is it." He also said afterwards to the 
former, " Be stedfast in faith ; it has never misled 
me ; it will also guide thee faithfuUy, and by it we 
will all abide.*' He then said, ** Continue in love, 
you dear angels ! " And on his third daughter's 
replying, ** You are our angel, dear father ! *' he 
answered, "We will be so reciprocally !" Mean- 
while the hight approached, and he frequently laid 
himself in a sleeping posture, and generally speak- 
ing, his whole frame was tranquil. As soon as he 
awoke, and found occasion and power to speak, he 
did so. Thus he once said, " If our Redeemer had 
only had that to drink which I have, it would have 
done him good ; but they gave him vinegar to 
drink, stretched out their tongues at him, and 
mocked him, and yet He sai(^ ^Father, forgive 
them, they know not what they do ! ' This was 
the mightiest prayer that ever was uttered." And 
on this he prayed, " Father, if it be thy holy will 
that I should longer remain here, give me strength, 
and I will gladly still labor and sufiTer." His tmrd 
daughter atterwards said, " How it grieves me to 
see you lie there and sufier so much I " To which 
he replied, " Do not always speak so ; our Lord 
was stretdied out in a very different manner." 
Later, on observing us all about him, and moum- 
f ul looks fixed upon him, he said, " If you still 
wish to say any thm? to me, do so." 

When the watch-light was brought, which he 
generally sent for about the time of falling asleep, 
he said, " I do not require it ; I travel the whole 
night." He subsequently continued, ** When a pei> 
son belongs to the Christian church, not only must 
man and wife, but all the children also, agree in 
one point ; and that is dreadfuUy difficult." 

Towards morning, he had the foUowing dream, 
which he related on awakin^, to his eldest son and 
his third daughter. ** I felt myself actively en- 
gaeeå,** said he, **with my late consort in domestic 
anairs ; — the * Grey Man ' afterwards appeared to 
me — ^but not the one in the Nostalgia — and con- 
ducted me into heaven, and said to me that I need 
not trouble myself in the least about my wife, with 
whom it went well ; he himself had conducted her 
from one sta^e of perfection to another ; but that I 
must still wait." He afterwards expressed himself 
as follows : " Oh, I feel such an indescribable peace 
of soul, which you cannot perceive in consequence 
of my bodily wretchedness." Meanwhile his weak- 
ness increased, and it was difficult for him to speak 
in continuance, his voice having aXready lost its 
power ; hence he made frequent use of broken 
expressions, such as " A complete resignation to 
the Lord," &c., and would ofteu have ^adly con- 
tinued, if his weakness had permitted him. 

But his serenity and solemnity of feeling rose to 
a still higher degree, and we could only pray in 
his presence. It was then, on feeling himself suf- 
ficiently stron^, that he uttered an intercessory 
prayer, in which he besought God "to preserve 
all his children in the faith of Jesus Christ^ and to 
keep them as branches in the vine, that he mifi^ht 
find them after thousands of years bound together 
as in one bundle." _: 

Soon after, towards four o'clock in the morning 
of the same day, bein^ Ash-Wednesday, the 2nd of 
April, feeling that his end was approaching, and 
that he was going to the Father, and in the con- 
sciousness that he was sufficiently streng for a last 
and solemn act^ he collected us all around him, in- 
quiring, with his wonted kindness, whether we hfid 
any objection to his present intention of partaking 
of the sacrament with us ; and after his eldest son 
had removed his scmples respecting it^ since at that 
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dme'of the night the oniy clergyman of the Re- 
formed Church (there bein^ at that time no evan- 
gelical church-union existing), who was also a 
venerable old man, conld not be sent for, and 
haying received our heartfelt consent and our 
thanks for his patriarchal intention, he made us 
kneel down, uncovered his head, folded his hånds, 
and prayed with all the power of the spirit and of 
faith — ^which even still expressed itself in his 
voice — to the following effect : ** Thou, ^ho didst 
Bhed thy blood for us on the cross, and didst over- 
come death and heil ; who didst even there forgive 
thy enemies ; thou divine Mediator, forgive us also 
now, whilst venturing in our weakness upon this 
solemn aet, which we otherwise would not have 
undertaken." 

He then took the plate, on which he had broken 
in pieces the bread, held his hånds cross- wise over 
it, pronounced the usual form of benediction, and 
continued, ^ And thou, O Lord, bless this element 
of bread." On which he said, ** Take, eat ! — ^this 
is His body, which was given up to death foroursins." 

Inwardly affected by the dignified action of the 
pious old man, thus celebrating with his family, 
even on his dying-bed, the bond of love, the sacred 
supper, we partook of the consecrated food. And 
after he had expressed the wish that his Heidel- 
berg children had also been with us, he took his 
ordmary goblet instead of the cup, crossed his 
hånds over it in the same manner, gave thanlæ, and 
said, according to the words of the institution, 
** Drink ye all of it ; — this is the cup of the new 
covenant in His blood, which was shed for you and 
for many, and in the end for all, for the forgiveness 
of sins ! " And haviog himself partaken of it the 
last, he stretched out ms hånds to bless us, and ex- 
olaimed, ** The Lord be with you !" 

And afber having terminated this solenm and 
exalted aet, as a Christian patriarch on his dying- 
bed, and according to pure evangelical principles, 
— which he would not have undertaken nad there 
not been a necessity for it, because he honored and 
followed order, usage, and custom in all things — he 
laid himself down to sleep, and sublime peace of 
soul evidenced itself in the already transfigured 
countenance of the hero in the £a.ith. He might 
also have doubted, as well as we, whether he should 
live to see the dawning of the following Wednesday. 

His weakness from this time increased more 
and more, and convulsive feelings manifested them- 
selves, so that we frequently thought the moment 
of sufiPocation had arrived. Heart-rendin^ was the 
si^ht of the venerable old man, when his breath 
failed him; — ^he folded his hånds, lifted up his 
eyes towards heaven, supposing he would never 
again enjoy the vital air. We had frequently to 
witness this distressing and, to us, terrific appear- 
ance of suffbcation ; and we oould only pray that 
God would alleviate his pa8sa£;e home. When the 
severe attacks wererepeated, he exclaimed, " Lord, 
receive me into thy everlasting habitations !" And 
once, when it was difficult for him to strusgle for 
breath, hi conse(^uence of the water in his cmest, he 
stretched out his arms upwards, and exclaimed, 
** Away, away 1** Meanwmle his dry and languish- 
ing gums were constantly refreshed by reviving 
liquids, and his love for cleanliness and order was 
perceptible even till his end. At another time he 
exclaimed during the tormenting spasm, '^Strength, 
O thou Gonqueror of death 1 " A 11 this he uttered 
with a<^eak but afiecting tone of voice, whilst his 
looks lingered upon the various members of his 
family who surrounded his bed, and whom his ex- 
alted example of patience and fortitude in this 
continuous mortal conflict could not but incite to 



prayer. And whenever one or the other of os 
foimd himself obliged to leave the room in the 
course of waiting upon him^ and in the anxiety to 
present their d^ing parent with every refreshing 
and strengthenmg remedy, he looked anxiously 
after him, and occasionally said, ''Let no one go 
away." 

Thus did the venerable old man stmggle for 
several hours with dissolving nature, and it seemed 
as if distant rays from the kingdom of light en- 
circled his dignmed countenance, and imp^ed to 
him strength for the conflict. Then when he saw 
us standing moumfully around him, and perceived 
our sorrow for him, he said, ''Have patience.** 
Later in the forenoon, he saw one of his friends^ 
who was a clergyman, looking in at the door, whom 
he greeted with a friendly look ; and when the 
latter stepped up to his bed-side, and expressed 
his thoughts, sayiog, "He who suffered on the 
cross enables you to overcome," he replied, " Cer- 
tainly, I do not doubt of it." And when the form- 
er pronounced the following words — 

** llow shall I feel, O God of grace, 
When I ascend to worlds unknown. 
And see thee with unveiled face. 
And worship tit thy glorious throne ! " 

he assented to them with a •* Yea and Amen ! " 

But the solemn and moumfiil moment now 
gradually approached. The £Eur-advanced Christian, 
Bke his Kedeemer, was to drink the cup of tribu- 
lation to the very dregs, as a glorious testimony of 
faith to the world. And it was the middle of the 
holy week. He went, with his Saviour, to meet 
death and victory. On beholding his countenance 
beaming with afiection and dignity, one oould have 
exclaimed, " O Death, where is thy sting I O 

g -ave, where is Hny victory I But thanks be unto 
od, who hath given him the victory, through his 
Lord Jesus Christ." 

He continually sought us out, one after the 
other, with his benign and solemn look, and once 
exclaimed, "Contlnue in prayer ; " and we ceased not. 

He refreshed his languishing lips a few times 
more with cooling drinks, untilat length he said, 
** It is enough / no more will go down I " Several 
times he stammered forth supplicating expressions, 
when Buffering from convulsive attacks, to the 
great Consummator, such as, " Lord, cut short the 
thread of life 1 " and " Father, receive my spirit I '* 
and then we thought we heard him brøathe his 
last. However, his vigorous constitution recovered 
itself a little ; he prepared himself for the approach- 
ing mortal blow by stretchin^ himself out at full 
length, and what he otherwise r^garded as ne- 
cossary : then fixed his eyes on the picture of the 
infant Jesus, which hung opposite to nim ; and now 
his eyes failed, and he closed them with all the 
power of bodily and mental strength. We stood 
breathless, and continued in prayer, while convul- 
sion fearfally distorted the features of the sufTerer. 
Once — and a second time — ^it seemed as if evil 
spirits sought to discompose his noble mien ; but 
behold ! the dignified traits of his sublime counte- 
nance retumed to their dignity and benignity, and 
heavenly purity perfectly presented itself to our 
gazing eyes; and when at noon-tide the sun shone 
most cheeringly, his breath departed, and the 
Christian had overcome ; in faith was his victory. 

There is sorrow on earth for the departed bene- 
£Actor, counseUor, friend, and incomparable &.ther. 
Father StUlin^ is lamented, even in the most 
distant countnes; but in heaven there is joy 
amongst the blessed, and an unceasing song of 
praise before God ascends from his beatined spiiit I 
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THESE BOOKS FORM A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE FOLLOWING ORDER. 

5. A Teacher's Lessons on the Creation 4:d. 



Ditto with Catechism 6rf. 

6. Teacher's Lessons on Scripture Characters id. 

Ditto with Catechism Qd, 



1. Primary Lessons 2d. 

2. Lessons on Natural Religion. ^. 

3. Dr. Watts' First Set of Catechisms for 

Children, re-written, with additions 3d. 

4. First Lessons on Revealed Religion M. 

The small works comprised in the above series have been written so as to adapt them in langaage, 
reasoning, and illustration, to the capacities of young children. 

The feivourite plan of instructing children by monosyllablc words, is contrary to nature. We do not 
talk to children 9f common events in monosyllables ; but we use those words which convey our mean- 
ing in the most expressive manner. A similar natural course should be taken in the preparation 
of lessons for them. 

-- These books were originally prepared for a class of pupils labouring under no ordinary deprivation — 
the deaf and dumb. It is evident that subjects thus adapted may be presented to aU young minds, in a 
clearer manner than by means of school-books written under ordinary circumstances. AU the works 
are practical, — ^they were taught in manuscript, corrected, and most carefully revised during the 
progress of different classes of pupils, before they were published ; and they are submitted to the con- 
sideration of the Conductors of Boarding, Day, Infant, Sunday, Private and Public Establishments for 
the training of the young, with the confident anticipation that they will be found satisfactory to Teach- 
ers and useful to Pupils. The principles on which it is recommeuded these worJcs should be taught, are 
f uUy e2Lplaiued in the Prefaces to the dLQTereat works, to which Teachers are referred. 
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